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FROM    THE    AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION  IN  GERMANY 


THE  aim  of  the  present  work  has  been  not  to  add  another 
to  the  already  numerous  accumulations  of  disconnected 
extracts,  but  to  offer  to  the  more  intelligent  class  of  readers, 
teachers,  and  maturer  students,  a  modern  handbook  of  English 
Literature. 

It  appears  only  reasonable  that  comparatively  late  authors 

I 

should  receive  their  share  of  recognition,  when  it  is  reflected 
how  many  pages  are  commonly  sacrificed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  numerous  writings  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
of  familiar  reputation  but  often  of  slight  worth,  which  may  be 
said  in  several  instances  to  owe  their  preservation  to  chance  or 
some  trivial  peculiarity  in  the  parchment  on  which  they  were 
inscribed.  While  giving  effect  to  this  feeling,  the  real  value  of 
the  literature  of  olden  days  has  not  been  neglected,  as  instanced 
in  those  portions  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the  Age  of 
Chaucer,  or  the  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  must  of  necessity  partake 
largely  of  the  character  of  a  summary,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  undue  prominence  may  occasionally  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  apparently  unimportant  productions.  These  have, 
however,  been  touched  on  as  briefly  as  was  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  thread  of  continuity  in  art  or  epoch.  The 
book  is  not  intended  as  a  mere  bridge  for  the  convenience  of 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  ENGLISH   LITERATURE 

A  HISTORY  of,  literature  is  a  history  of  man's  works.  Whatever 
influences  of  soil  or  climate,  whatever  development  of  Church  oc 
State  we  may  be  willing  to  admit,  mankind  is  here  carrying  on, 
in  full  view  of  his  fellow-creatures,  all  that  defines  the  destinies  of  a 
people  in  relation  to  their  inner  and  external  life. 

A  writer  would  thus  be  more  than  justified  in  prefixing  a  sketch  of 
the  character  of  a  nation  to  each  history  of  literature,  were  it  not  that 
the  influence  of  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  might  throw  doubt  upon 
its  accuracy  and  impartiality ;  besides,  every  reader  does  not  possess  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  nation  so  depicted.  However,  in  no  other 
artificial  manifestation  is  the  true  character  of  a  nation  so  completely 
disclosed  as  in  its  literature,  and  thus  it  is  that  every  history  of 
literature,  which  is  not  a  mere  study  in  philology  or  in  bibliography, 
becomes  at  the  same  time  a  history  of  national  character. 

According  to  all  written  authority,  England  boasts  the  most  ancient 
literature  among  all  Christian  nations.  This  very  fact  gives  it  a  position 
in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  great  literatures  of  the  world.  For  twelve 
centuries  the  mighty  voice  of  this  island  people  has  been  resounding  in 
the  great  chorus  of  civilisation,  and  at  no  single  period  has  that  voice 
been  so  drowned^hat  the  tones  of  its  clear  and  unrestrained  utterance 
could  not  be  heaM. 

It  is  not  only  true,  as  Macaulay  has  remarked,  that  English 
literature  is  England's  most  brilliant  and  most  enduring  possession ;  it 
is  also  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  human  culture.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  maintain  that  up  to  the  revival  of  German  poetry  in  the 
eighteenth  century  no  literature  has  surpassed  the  English  in  lustre, 
in  luxuriance,  or  in  grandeur.  The  literature  of  England  fi-om  the 
fourteenth  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  bear  full 
comparison  even  with  the  many-sided  genius  of  the  literature  of  France, 
all  the  grace  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  drama  of 
Spain. 
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6     THE  CHARACTER  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

love  of  nature.  We  note  this  first  in  Chaucer  (p.  54);  we  find  it 
deeper  and  more  pronounced  in  Spenser;  it  forms  the  background 
in  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  dramas;  we  hear  it  rushing  with 
irresistible  force,  through  a  temporary  barrier  of  French  influence, 
in  .the  poetry  of  Bums,  of  the  Lake  school,  of  Lord  Byron ;  in  the 
verses  of  Shelley  it  swells  to  a  height  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
The  poetry  of  England  nowhere  shows  its  Germanic  origin  more  than 
in  its  life  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  whereas  French  writings — as  indeed 
those  of  all  the  Romance  literatures — remind  us  of  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  a  stufiy  room.  To  turn  from  French  to  English  literature 
seems  like  leaving  a  dusty  ballroom  full  of  witty  people  of  fashion ; 
one  steps  from  an  artificial  world  of  affected  customs  and  conventional 
gestures  into  the  peacefiil  shade  of  the  forest,  and  inhales  deep  satisfy- 
.  ing  draughts  of  the  pure  air  of  life. 

This  perpetual  contact  with  nature  gives  English  literature  its  im- 
aginative vigour  as  well  as  its  robust  appreciation  of  actuality.  The 
romanticists  of  France  and  Germany  did  not  become  one  in  their 
homage  to  the  power  of  imagination,  or  even  claim  the  rights  of 
discoverers  in  this  province,  till  long  after  Shakespeare,  that  master 
of  imagination,  had  created  his  romantic  drama.  In  the  romance 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
French  realists  and  naturalists  in  recognising  "the  ordinary  plainness 
of  things."^  They  were  superior  to  the  French  in  one  gift,  that  of 
humour,  and  in  this  they  have  only  been  equalled  or  approached  by 
the  Germans  among  great  literary  peoples.  In  all  periods  of  English 
literature,  we  find  continual  traces  of  this  noble  gift  of  nature,  smiling 
through  tears,  of  sly  jests  in  earnest,  of  humour  tempered  by  serious- 
ness. French  writers  show  more  wit,  more  so-called  mental  cleverness 
(esprif)^  than  English.  Yet  nothing  can  become  more  monotonous 
than  wit,  nothing  so  wearisome  as  such  mental  nimbleness.  English 
literature  displays  a  larger  share  of  human  kindness  than  the  French. 

All  really  great  poetry  is  religious;  that  is,  its  basis  rests  on  the 
sacred  foundation  of  an  ideal,  a  supernatural  conception  of  the  world 
Since  the  days  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Jews,  no  people  has  ever  taken  the 
religious  side  of  life  so  earnestly  as  the  English^  no  people  has  ever 
saturated  its  literature  so  thoroughly  with  religion.  If  we  hold  that  the 
Jews  forfeited  all  claims  to  culture  and  art  by  their  bigoted  devotion  to 
religion,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  English,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, came  very  near  to  sacrificing  their  art  and  literature  to  religious 
fanaticism.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  balance 
between  human  and  divine  love  was  ever  again  struck  in  England 
in  the  same  way  as  in  tiie  days  of  Shakespeare.    We  can  trace  back 

1  Schiller. 
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to  the  time  of  the  Puritans  the  cause  of  the  rupture  between,  happy 
and  careless  art  and  religious  feeling,  that  moral  and  religious  sd& 
righteousness  and  hypocrisy,  which  the  English  themselves  call  5' cant/' 
We  must  confess  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  repulsive  features  of  their 
life  and  literature,  though  in  literature  it  has  only  exercised  an  influence 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  English  have  for- 
gotten the  principle,  that  art  can  only  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
art ;  they  have  adopted  the  stiff  moral  code  of  the  Pharisees,  and  have 
desired  to  impose  on  their  greatest  men  of  genius  the  morality  of  the 
Pharisees.  Would  that  some  writer  of  influence  and  genius  would 
arise  and  teach  them  that  morality,  like  good  wine,  needs  no  bush  1 

English  poetry,  more  especially  in  the  nineteenth  century,  lost  much 
of  the  glorified  passion,  indispensable  to  all  truly  great  poetry,  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  guardians  of  the  pubHc  morals  to  give  no  offence  to 
Mrs.  Grundy.  This  squeamishness  is  not  an  essential  elei;nent  of, 
English  poetry;  on  the  contrary,  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  every 
great  English  poet  has  given  its  due  place  to  the  passion  of  love. 
Spenser,  Milton  and  Bums  display  none  of  the  weakness  shown  by 
English  vrriters  of  to-day  in  the  treatment  of  love  between  man  and 
woman,  as  if  poetry  were  only  written  for  boys  and  girls.  Such  a  storm 
of  passionate  love  as  we  find  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  in  Don  Juan 
seldom  enlivens  the  pages  of  the  English  literature  of  to^lay.  We 
must  assign  the  palm  for  excess  of  modesty  to  English  literature  when 
we  compare  the  way  in  which  French  poets  treat  the  theme  of  love. 
This  sort  of  virtue  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  kind  of  hypocrisy  which 
stiis  up  the  excesses  of  religious  zealots. 

In  so  far  as  form  goes,  English  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  lavish  in 
Europe.  Its  boundless  powers  of  imagination  and  imitation  are  only 
surpassed  by  the  German.  But  English  poets  have  not  all  metres  at 
their  command,  for  even  the  attempts  of  a  Longfellow  at  hexameters 
and  distichs  are  not  altogether  successful.  The  English  have  never 
attained  to  a  literature  so  rich  in  translation  as  the  German,  which 
allows  every  nation  to  appear  in  its  own  garb;  indeed,  the  structure 
and  rhythm  of  the  language  are  against  this.  We  must  assign  to 
England  in  this  point  a  position  midway  between  Germany  and  France. 
In  cadence,  the  language  of  the  English  poets  resembles  the  German 
most  closely.  The  oratorical,  pompous  style  does  not  suit  it ;  there  are 
traces  of  it,  but  only  as  an  unaccustomed  ornament ;  it  does  not  occur 
regularly,  as  with  the  French.  The  English  language  is  as  finely  tuned 
as  the  German  for  the  expression  of  the  most  homdy  and  most  tender 
feelings,  as  it  is  for  sonnets  of  love,  for  nursery  rhymes,  or  for  the 
glimmering  fire  of  a  shy  passion. 

The  population  of  England  shows  a  happy  mixture  of  most  varied 
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races — ^a  union  of  Celts,  Low  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Normans. 
The  history  of  its  literature  reveals  an  endless  succession  of' various 
stamps.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  English  literature  is,  that  all  the 
different  influences  by  which  it  has  been  affected  have  never  resulted  in 
altering  its  English  nature.  It  is  ready  to  accept  any  outside  graft  that 
is  valuable,  but  in  an  amazingly  short  period  of  time  it  transforms  the 
stranger  so  entirely  that  not  a  trace  of  its  country  or  Origin  remains. 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  highly  original  in  form  and  matter,  were 
founded  upon  the  easily  adapted  French  romances,  upon  the  merry 
stories  in  verse,  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  the  stores  of  legendary 
romance  drawn  from  all  countries.  How  quickly  did  the  English 
clothe  in  an  English  dress  the  wealth  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore 
which  they  assimilated  so  readily  a  century  later!  With  what  ease 
did  they  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  misunderstood 
as  he  was,  and  of  the  Seneca  drama  which  was  so  slavishly  copied, — 
a  yoke  which  held  the  French  in  subjection  for  more  than  two 
centuries  after  this.  English  civilisation  has  to-day  spread  over  whole 
quarters  of  the  globe;  English  literature  has  anglicised  all  its  foreign 
invading  elements.  The  student  of  history  may  easily  detect  raw 
materials  of  all  kinds,  whether  they  be  Norman,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Greco-Roman,  modern  French,  or  German;  but  how  wonderfully 
transformed  and  welded  together  1  The  idiosyncrasies  and  stubborn- 
ness of  the  English  have  never  allowed  their  literature  to  bear  for 
centuries  the  Latin  yoke  we  have  seen  in  France,  or  a  French  yoke, 
as  was  the  case  in  Germany.  English  literature  offers  no  more 
striking  example  of  this  gift  of  adaptation  than  the  essentially 
English  Shakespeare,  in  whose  dramas  use  is  made  of  all  that  was 
then  of  service  to  a  poet,  while  they  still  retain  a  distinct  stamp  of 
their  own. 

I  am  unable  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the  devdopment 
of  English  literature,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  Puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Providence,  as  Goethe  has  said,  has  ordained 
that  the  tree-tops  should  not  touch  the  sky,  and  so  perhaps  the  freest 
people  on  earth  have  themselves  placed  limits  to  their  internal  freedom. 
The  barrier  that  was  too  much  for  the  religious  feelings  of  the  English 
was  the  theory  of  Church  and  State,  as  propounded  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  consummated  a  century  later.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Puritans,  England  has  never  produced  a  genius  so 
free  inwardly,  or  one  who  surveyed  the  world  from  so  lofty  a  summit, 
as  Goethe.  One  needs  only  to  study  Carlyle,  a  professed  disciple  of 
the  latter,  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  wide  gulf  between  a  Puritan, 
full  of  stiff  and  narrow  prejudices,  and  an  open-hearted  and  benevolent 
inhabitant  of  Olympus. 
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In  the  literature  of  the  world  English  writers  have  always  played 
a  leading  part  The  influence  of  French  literature  on  the  philosophical 
development  of  Europe  was  prior  and  more  diffused.  When,  however, 
English  poets  and  philosophers  gained  a  European  reputation,  i.e.  since 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sway  of  English  literature 
steadily  grew,  and  it  is  only  within  this  generation,  since  the  death 
of  the  last  great  English  writers — Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
and  Cariyle — that  its  immediate  influence  on  the  literature  of  Europe 
has  been  on  the  wane,  and  that  England  has  had  to  follow  the  lead 
of  nations  bolder  in  literary  speculation  and  more  amenable  to  the 
promptings  of  art  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  loss  of 
energy  from  which  English  literature  is  suffering,  or  rather,  has  already 
suffered,  a  fate  which  no  nation  in  the  past  has  ever  escaped,  we  can 
never  forget  the  imperishable  benefits  which  England  has  conferred 
upon  the  intellectual  development  of  human  civilisation.  Religious 
fanaticism  in  England  produced  the  school  of  "Freethinkers,"^  which, 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  France  and  Germany, 
gave  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  "enlightenment''  The  German 
lyric  muse  owes  to  England  its  first  encouragement  to  tempt  the 
heights  to  which  it  soared  with  such  glorious  success.  It  was  the 
Percy  collection  of  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads  that  aroused 
the  popular  interest  and  inspired  Goethe  and  Herder  by  pointing 
out  to  them  the  well  of  inspiration.  The  influence  of  Shakespeare 
upon  German  literature  and  his  subsequent  share  in  the  downfall  of 
the  French  school  of  writers  cannot  at  present  be  more  than  noted. 
The  same  applies  to  the  position  of  the  English  novel  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  pattern  of  the  art  of  story  telling  for  all  countries. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  inestimable  blessing  for  every  cultured  person  to 
have  access  to  the  wealth  of  noble  treasures  provided  by  English  litera- 
ture. We  feel  there  the  heart-beats  of  a  brave  and  sturdy  people,  we 
fed  that  we  are  speaking  to  spirits  who  are  at  once  the  glory  of  their 
nation  and  of  the  whole  world.  I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibility I  incur  in  endeavouring  to  make  these  pages  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  English  literature,  and  my  task  is  rendered  more  arduous 
by  the  bewildering  profusion  of  beautiful  or  distinctive  characteristics 
shown  in  the  styles  of  English  writers. 

But  the  slightest  approach  to  success  will  amply  repay  me  for  this 
labour  of  love. 

^  See  Book  IV.  chapb  iii. 
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THB  SBVBNTH  TO  THB  PIFTBBNTH  CBNTURY 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

THE  following  history  of  English  literature  will  only  comprise  a 
sketch  of  such  works  as  were  originally  written  in  English.  The 
Celtic  poetry  of  the  early  British  bards  does  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  English  national  literature.  The  national  language,  both  in 
literature  and  in  public  life,  has  been  English :  the  poetry  of  the  Irish- 
man, Thomas  Moore,  of  the  Scotchman,  Walter  Scott,  and  of  ELipllng,  the 
Anglo-Indian,  is  English  poetry.  In  attempting  any  historical  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  English  language,  we  find  at  the  outset  grave 
difficulties  in  the  fact  of  the  name  "Anglo-Saxon"  having  been  given  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  language,  which  has  caused  English  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  10  pe  ir^ied  as  two  different  languages.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  work,  to  adopt  the  term  "  Early  English,"  as  affording  a  better 
standpoint  from  which  to  review  the  most  ancient  period  in  the  history 
of  the  English  language  and  literature. 

On  landing  in  Britain,  in  the  year  55  b.c,  Julius  Cassar  found  a 
Celtic  population,  akin  to  the  Celts  of  Gaul.  In  the  north,  in  Scotland, 
were  established  the  Picts,  called  by  the  Romans  Caledonians ;  in  the 
south  were  the  Britons ;  in  Ireland  the  Gaels  or  Irish.  The  conquest 
of  the  country,  commenced  under  the  Roman  general  Agricola  in  the 
Fear  84  A.D.,  was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus 
(309  A.D.).  For  two  centuries  Britain  endured  the  yoke  of  Rome,  until 
409  A.D.,  when  the  emperor  Honorius  recalled  the  Roman  troops,  or 
xather  until  420,  when  the  last  Roman  legion  left  British  soil;  but  in 
no  part  of  its  fr^t  ^^stftrn  ftimpire  d^'^  p^*"*^  hnvfi  lessjraces  of  its 
literary  influence  thaii  in  Bntft^"-  It  may  have  been  that  the  number 
of  Roman  soldiers  and  colonists  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
hordes  of  invading  Gauls  from  the  borders  of  the  empire,  or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  parts  of  the  Celts  of 
Britain;  at  all  events,  but  few  isolated  traces  of^ Roman  elements 
sundxfiJa-EogUsh  from  the  first  Jpur  centuries  jof  the  Christian  era, 
€.g,  the  termination'^coIir(a7/itm/Vi),  as  in  Lincoln ;  the  word  street  (from 
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strata\  also  in  Stratford;  Chester  (as  a  separate  name,  or  as  in  Win- 
chester, Colchester),  from  castrum;  partus  in  Portsmouth;  and  again, 
mile  {mille)  and  wall  {palium). 
'  All  other  Roman  words  to  be  found  in  Early  English  prior  to  the 
Norman  invasion  in  1066  owe  their  inclusion  in  the  English  vocabulary 
to  the  Latin  liturgies  of  the  Christian  church  (about  the  seventh 
century)  rather  than  to  the  Roman  dominion.  From  this  we  get  words 
like  clerk  {clericu5\  candle  {candela\  preach  {praedicare).  To  the  same 
origin  may  be  assigned  the  earliest  Greek  elements  in  the  English 
language :  e,g.  priest  from  vpGrPvnis,  church  from  KvpuucSv^  devil  from 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  began  that  Germanic  immigra- 
4ian  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Britain  from  the  north-west  coast- 
lands  of  Germany,  from  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems, 
from  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Jutland, — an  immigration  which  gave  to 
country,  people,  and  language  their  name  and  character.  The  Angles, 
aFngiaU-tribe^  with  all  the  Germanic  fondness  for  wandering,  were 
among  the  chief  of  those  who  left  their  home  by  the  German  Ocean 
po  settle  in  their  thousands  in  Britain.  The  story  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  the  leaders  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  their  landing  in  449,  may 
be  no  more  than  a  later  attempt  to  account  for  the  immigration  of 
the  Low  German  tribes;  this  does  not  concern  our  sketch,  and  the 
Venerable  Bede  (674-735),  the  first  to  mention  these  Anglian  chieftains, 
is  no  trustworthy  authority  for  events  so  long  before  his  own  time.  We 
may  readily  assume  that  peaceful  transmigration  from  the  sea-board 
of  the  German  Ocean  had  been  going  on  for  centuries,  but  that  the 
first  signal  for  the  inundation  of  England  with  German  conquerors  had 
been  given  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

According  to  some  accounts^  the  Britons  themselves  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Picts  in  the 
north.  Certainly,  a  wandering  people  like  the  Frisians  required  no 
invitation.  They  arrived  of  their  own  accord  on  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  and  stubbornly  maintained  their  ground  in  their  newly 
conquered  territories.  Their  descendants  have  remained  there  to 
this  very  day,  after  having  turned  to  their  own  advantage  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  last  of  the  foreign  invasions,  thanks  to  their  dogged 
Low  German  tenacity. 

After  the  Anglian  invasion  came  a  host  of  Scandinavians,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Swedes  from  the  north-east,  and  Danes  from  the  east, 
all  setting  sail  for  the  land  of  promise  in  the  west  Thfi^difference  in 
language  between  the  Danes  and  the  Frisians  at  that  time  (about^the 
fiftH  ana  sixtG^nturies)  can  have  been  but  slight,  and  from  thence 
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onwards  the  oldest  Middle  English  exhibits  a  number  of  words  which/ 
can  only  be  Danish  in  origin,  e.g,  ale,  ill,  sky,  are,  law^  take;  "of"  isl 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian,  as  also  family  names  in  -son,  names  on 
places  in  -by  (Derby,  Grimsby,  Whitby).  1 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  lay  down  with  precision  the  exact 
influence  of  the  Germanic  origin  of  the  conquerors  on  the  formation 
of  the  Early  English  dialects,  of  which  there  were  four :  the  northern, 
with  its  main  seat  in  Northumberland,  the  midland  in  Mercia,  the 
southern  in  Wessex,  and  the  south-east  in  Kent.  Literary  supremacy 
went  at  first  to  the  north,  then  to  the  south,  and  at  last,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  passed  undisputed  to  the  midlands,  owing  partly  to  the 
poetical  influence  of  Chaucer  and  partly  to  the  English  Bible;  by 
the  side  of  this,  only  the  Scottish  dialect  could  at  all  hold  its  own. 
The  dialect  of  the  midlands  was  at  once  the  language  of  the  court  and 
of  London.  We  may  compare  the  supremacy  of  the  dialect  of  Paris 
and  of  the  Isle  de  France,  which  ousted  all  other  French  dialects. 

To  the  Saxon  invasion  can  be  traced  all  geographical  endings  in 
-sex:  Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  though  the  people  as  a  whole 
were  never  called  "  Saxons.**  The  English  people  spoke  of  themselves 
from  the  first  as  '*  Englisc  "  and  then  as  *'  English." 

A  united  kingdom  was  not  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  Anglian 
conquest  The  invaders  were  Germans,  and  Germans  march  through 
a  line  of  numerous  small  states  to  national  unity.  The  seven  kingdoms 
or  heptarchy  of  Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Mercia,  Northumberland, 
and  East  Anglia  were  not  formed  into  one  powerful  kingdom  with  the 
name  of  "Engeland"  till  815,  under  King  Egbert  of  Wessex. 

In  the  literature  of  the  English  people,  we  always  find  its  language 
spoken  of  as  ''Englisc,"  just  as  the  early  English  called  themselves 
"Englisc  folc."  The  French  word  "Angleterre"  betrays  its  origin 
still  more  plainly — the  land  of  the  Angles.  The  original  names  Britain 
and  Britons  were  not  long  in  use,  and  to-day  only  appear  in  the 
language  of  the  orator  or  the  diplomatist 

We  first  find  the  word  "Anglo-Saxon"  employed  in  the  eighth 
century  in  the  writings  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  a  Lombard,  and  later,  in 
a  life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  which  styles  him  "king  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons"  {AnguI'Saxoftum  Rex)^  but  wrongly,  for  the  English  were  only 
called  Saxons  by  their  Celtic  subjects  or  by  other  nations,  never  by 
their  own  writers.  In  the  translation  of  Boethius^  ascribed  to  King 
Alfred,  he  gives  the  name  of  "English"  more  than  once  to  the  language 
spoken  by  himself  and  his  people,  and  it  has  kept  this  name  for  more 
than  ten  centuries. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  though  not  without  a  parallel  in  history,  how 

*  Or  Boetius. 
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the  language  of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants  has  been  repressed  and 
overmastered  by  the  language  of  the  Anglian  invaders.  There  are 
fewer  Celtic  words  left  in  English  than  even  in  French.  Out  of  an 
entire  language  some  few  dozen  words  survive,  such  as  lad,  lass,  hog, 
park,  basket,  crag,  den,  wed,  knock,  plaid,  shamrock.  The  Celtic 
names  of  places  have  had  a  longer  life,  such  as  Kent,  Thames,  Avon, 
and  many  others. 

The  literature  and  language  of  England  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  comprehensive  periods  down  to  the  Renaissance:  Early 
English  (or  Anglo-Saxon),  Middle  English,  Modern  English.  For 
the  first  two,  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  is  the  dividing  line;' 
for  the  last  two,  the  poetical  activity  of  that  great  creator  of  language, 
Chaucer,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  characteristics  of  the  language  of  these  three  steps  of  develop- 
ment are  briefly:  in  Early  English,  a  wealth  of  inflexions  for  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs ;  the  use  of  inflexions  to  replace  several  of  the 
prepositions;  a  conciseness  of  poetical  expression  often  approaching 
obscurity,  and  complete  freedom  from  any  admixture  of  the  Romance 
languages:  in  Middle  English,  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
Chaucer,  an  invasion  of  French  words ;  the  weakening  and  impoverish- 
ment of  all  inflexions:  in  Modern  English,  subsequent  to  Chaucer, 
the  influence  of  French;  the  inflexional  vowels  are  silent;  the  inflexions 
themselves  decay,  and  an  almost  French  arrangement  of  words  prevails. 

Let  us  take  a  specimen  of  the  oldest  Early  English  from  the  epic  of 
Beowulf  (seventh  century) : — 

The  Burial  of  Beowulf. 


».. 


Him  tha  gegiredan  For  him  then  they  geared,^ 

Geata  leode  The  folk  of  the  Geats, 

Ad  on  eorthan,  A  pile  on  the  earth 

t)nwaclicne  All  unweaklike  that  was, 

Helm — behongen,  With  war-helms  behung, 

Hilde — bordum,  And  with  boards  of  the  battle, 

Beohrtum  bymum,  And  bright  byrnies,' 

Swa  he  bena  waes :  E'en  after  the  boon  that  he  bade. 

Alegdon  tha  to-middes  Laid  down  then  amidmost 

Maerne  theoden  Their  king  mighty,  famous, 

Hseleth  hiofende,  The  warnors  Umenting, 

Hlaford  leofhe ;  The  Uef-loid  of  them ; 

Ongunnon  tha  on  beorge  Began  on  the  burg  of  bale- 

Bsel-fira  msest  Fires  the  biggest, 

Wigend  weccan ;  The  warriors  to  waken : 

Wudu-rec  astah  The  wood-reek  went  up 

Sweart  of  swic-thole,  Swart  over  the  smoky  glow, 

Swogende  gled  Sound  of  the  flame 

Wope  bewunden,  Rewound  with  the  weeping 

V^ind-blond  gelseg  (The  wind-blending  stiiled}| 

^  Prepared.        *  Cuirasses. 
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Oth  thset  be  tha  ban-has 
Gebrooen  haefde. 
Hat  on  hietbre ; 
Higam  uniote 
Mod-ceare  ntaendon 
Mon  diyhtnes  cwealm. 


tJntil  it  at  last  the  bone- 
House  had  broken, 
Hot  at  the  heart. 
All  unglad  of  mind 
With  mood-care  they  mourned 
Their  own  liege-loras  quelling. 

Morris  and  Wyatt's  translation. 


If  we  take  a  second  specimen  from  the  ninth  century,  we  already  see 
a  marked  difference  and  renewed  freshness  of  style : — 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

(From  KiMG  ALFiao't  proM  tnuulatioo  of  Bocthios'i  D«  CfffUolaiUmi  Pkiloic^kite.) 


''Hit  gelamp  gio,  thaette  an 
bcarpere  wses  on  thaere  theode 
the  Thrada  hatte.    Thses 
nama  wses  Orphent.    He  hsefde 
an  swithe  aenhc  wif ;  sio 
waes  haten  Eurydice.    Tha 
onguin  monn  seqgan  be  tham 
heupere,  thset  he  mihte 
bearpian  thaet  se  wndu 
wagode  for  tham  swege, 
and  wilde  deor  thser  wcAdon 
to-iman  and  standan,^  swilce 
hi  tamu  wseren,  swa  stille, 
theah  him  men  oththe 
bnndas  with  eoden,  thset 
hi  hi  na  ne  onscunedon. 
Tha  Kedon  hi  thset  thses 
hcarperes  wif  sceolde 
acweilan  and  hire  sawle 
mon  soeolde  bedan  to  belle." 


"  It  happened  formerly  that  there 
was  a  narper  in  the  country 
called  Thrace.     His  name 
was  Orpheus.    He  had  an 
excellent  wife  called  Eurydice. 
Then  began  men  to  say 
concerning  the  harper, 
that  he  could  harp  so  that 
the  wood  movedy  and  the 
stones  stirred  themselves 
at  the  sound,  and  wild  beasts 
would  run  thereto  and 
stand,  as  if  they  were  tame, 
so  still,  that  though  men 
or  hounds  pursuea  them, 
they  shunned  them  not. 
Then  said  they,  that  the 
harper's  wife  should  die, 
and  her  soul  should  be 
led  to  heU." 


Then  follows  the  description  of  the  journey  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  and 
his  enchanting  playing  before  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  After  this 
it  goes  on : — 


Tha  he  tha  bmge  and  lange 
hearpode,  tha  deopode  se 
bellwaia  cyning  and  cwaeth : 
"  Uton,  agifan  thsem  esne  his 
wif,  forthsem  he  hi  bsefth 
geeamad  mid  his  bearpunga." 


When  he  long  and  long  had 
harped,  then  spoke  the  king 
of  the  inhabitants  of  hdl, 
and  said:  *' Let  us  give  the  man 
bis  wife,  for  he  has  earned 
her  by  his  harping." 

J.  C  Cardalb's  translation. 


The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans  in  1066  under  William 
of  Normandy,  a  son  of  Duke  Robert  the  Devil,  had  the  greatest 
influence  both  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  on  the 
development  of  its  entire  civilisation.  The  Normans,  or  Norsemen, 
were  originally  a  Scandinavian  and  therefore  a  Germanic  tribe,  whose 
leader  Rollo,  on  his  expulsion  from  Norway  by  King  Harold  Harfager 
in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  had  taken  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy by  the  aid  of  his  sea-roving  followers.     The  Normans,  in- 
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fluenced  by  their  proximity  to  France  and  by  ties  of  marriage  with  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Normandy,  soon  gave  up  the  use  of  their  native 
Germanic  language,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  French  was 
the  only  language  spoken  in  Rouen,  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  earliest  national  French  poetical  production,  the  Chanson 
de  Roland^  which  dates  from  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
was  written  by  a  Norman  poet;  and  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
Normans,  headed  by  the  minstrel  knight  Taillefer,  rode  to  meet  the 
foe  to  the  sound  of  ballads  from  this  same  heroic  poem.  A  unique 
MS.  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  We  must  never  forget  that  it  was  a  German  army  which 
conquered  England,  already  half  German.  Since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  the  fifth  century,  no  army  other  than  a  Germanic 
one  has  ever  set  foot  on  English  soil  as  a  victor. 

The  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Harold,  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings, 
October  14th,  1066.  England  was  divided  amongst  the  Norman 
nobles.  The  English  population,  unused  to  slavery,  became  dependants 
in  the  land  which  they  had  received  from  their  jforefathers,  victims  of 
the  caprices  of  their  insolent  masters.  The  Normans  took  all  and 
spared  nothing,  treated  England  for  years  as  a  temporary  acquisition, 
and  ruthlessly  plundered  everywhere.  They  looked  upon  Normandy 
across  the  Channel  as  their  mother-country,  a  safe  retreat  for  every 
knight  in  case  of  need.  But  many  causes  were  at  work  to  make  the 
haughty  conquerors,  with  their  French  contempt  for  English  customs 
and  speech,  into  as  good  Englishmen  as  the  Frenchmen  of  the  Latin 
race  had  formerly  been  good  Scandinavian  Germans.  They  bound 
themselves  by  ties  of  marriage  with  the  noblest  Saxon  families ;  they 
found  it  impossible  to  preserve  their  own  politics  and  language  among 
a  population  three  times  as  numerous  and  quite  as  highly  civilised; 
and  the  bonds  that  united  the  Normans  to  France  were  all  but  severed 
when,  in  1206,  Normandy  was  for  ever  lost  to  England  under  the  rule 
of  John  Lackland.  Germans  never  take  long  to  become  used  to  a 
new  country. 

If  we  wish  thoroughly  to  understand  the  part  played  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  English  language  by  the  French  which  the  Normans 
introduced  into  England,  we  must  remember  that,  in  1066,  barely  a 
century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  Normans  became  French, 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  many  a  trace  of  their  Germanic 
origin  in  their  language,  French  as  they  might  seem  on  the  exterior. 
There  were  but  sixty  thousand  Normans  to  some  two  million  English- 
men. That  the  Normans  were  made  English  by  their  conquered  foes, 
and  not  vice  versA,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  avoid 
the  contact  with  a  people  entirely  Germanic,  with  whom  they  shared 
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the  same  religion  and  whose  civilisation  was  quite  on  a  par  with  their 
own,  and  that  they  were  so  far  removed  from  their  French  home  on 
the  Latin  continent. 

In  the  early  years  following  the  Conquest  the  foreign  language  of 
the  victorious  Normans  certainly  had  a  decided  external  influence  on 
the  English.  As  long  as  their  political  connexion  with  France  lasted, 
the  Normans  had  a  strong  intellectual  reserve  in  the  famous  university 
at  Paris.  English  was  banished  from  court,  from  the  legar  tribunals 
and  from  the  schools,  and  French  became  the  official  language. 
English  bishops  lost  their  sees  if  they  could  not  speak  French ;  English 
plaintiffs  were  deprived  of  all  legal  rights  if  they  could  not  plead  in 
French.  All  laws  passed  by  King  William  (or  rather  Le  roi  Guillaume) 
and  his  immediate  successors  were  in  French.  A  short  specimen  of 
one  of  these  laws  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  short-lived  supremacy 
of  the  Norman  language  in  England : — 

Pais  k  Sainte  Yglise :  de  quel  forfait  que  home  out  fait  en  eel  temps 
e  il  pout  venir  k  Sainte  Yglise,  out  pais  de  vie  e  de  membre. 

The  influence  of  the  French  language  over  the  English  cannot  be 
dated  from  the  Norman  Conquest  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold's  predecessor,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Rouen, 
had  already  made  French  the  language  of  his  court.  And  thus  Early 
English  had  already  undergone  a  change,  gradual  but  substantial ;  its 
strong  inflexions  had  been  weakened  even  before  the  Conquest.  The 
Norman  invasion  had  hastened  the  decay  of  the  English  inflexions; 
the  Normans  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  English  vocabulary,  but 
they  could  not  master  its  grammar,  with  its  strong  and  weak  declensions 
and  conjugations,  its  three  genders  and  other  stumbling-blocks.  In 
this  transition  period  we  witness  an  amalgamation  of  two  nations  and 
two  tongues,  a  change  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  Gaul  a 
thousand  years  before,  after  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  the  difference 
that,  in  England,  the  conquerors  were  virtually  forced  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  conquered.  The  Normans,  however,  mutilated  the 
English  language  just  as  the  Gauls  had  treated  the  Latin.  The  Nor- 
mans made  English  more  easy  for  themselves  as  they  learned  it,  and 
the  English,  without  being  drawn  into  any  simplification  of  grammar, 
met  their  masters  half-way  and  readily  followed  their  lead. 

The  full  terminations  in  -a  and  -u  were  flattened  into  -e ;  thus 
drincan  became  drinca^  and  then  drinke.  Later,  this  became  drinky  in 
one  syllable,  though  in  Chaucer's  time  the  exigences  of  metre  required 
two  syllables.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  full-toned  plural  ending  -as, 
which  through  -es  became  s.  The  fondness  of  the  French  of  that 
time  for  analysis  soon  spread  to  the  old  English,  already  half-way  on 
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the  road  to  the  change.  The  prepositions  were  put  before  the  nouns, 
and  rendered  the  awkward,  frequently  dissyllabic  endings  superfluous. 
The  Norman  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  forms  so  cumbrous  and  so 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  language  as  ypahafenutn  eagum  (with 
uplifted  eyes),  or  athenedum  earmum  (with  outstretched  arms).  The 
influence  of  French  over  English  forms  was  mther  that  of  a  useful  aid 
than  of  a  hostile  intrusion.  At  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  reckoning 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  English 
language  had  certainly  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  French,  nor  had  any 
actual  fusion  of  the  two  tongues  resulted  in  the  rise  of  a  new  language. 
The  English  had  reached  a  high  point  of  literary  development  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  had  come  out  victorious  from  the  literary  duel, 
content  to  adopt  whatever  the  other  might  possess  in  the  way  of  adorn- 
ment or  embellishment,  without  any  surrender  of  its  own  native  force. 
French  only  held  its  own  as  an  independent  language  here  and  there 
after  the  banning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  its  hold  was 
greater  at  the  English  court  It  remained  obligatory  in  the  law  courts 
till  the  edict  of  Edward  III.  in  1362.  There  are  still  at  the  present 
day  antiquated  unintelligible  Norman  l^;al  formube  in  use  on  solemn 
ceremonial  occasions  at  the  court  of  a  sovereign  of  England,  e^g,  Oyez 
ox  Leroy  k  veult^  but  this  is  merely  harmless  and  meaningless  tiifling. 

The  very  difliculty  which  the  Norman  nobles  found  in  preserving 
the  purity  of  their  French  tongue  even  for  one  generation  led  them 
to  found  the  English  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  were  no  longer  compelled 
to  send  their  sons  to  France  for  a  French  education.  But,  even  there, 
the  rights  of  the  English  language  were  soon  recognised,  and  the  young 
Norman  nobles  readily  learned  the  language  of  the  people,  a  people 
with  whom  they  were  soon  to  be  identified.  French  lingered  longest 
39  the  official  language  m  Pr.r'iament  and  in  the  law  courts.  But,  even 
a/  early  as  the  reign  of  William  I.  a  charter  of  liberty  for  London  was 
drawn  up  in  Lr.^lish,  and  in  rj  ^8  an  Daglish  king,  Henry  III.,  issued 
an  English  proclamation: — 

Henr*,  thurh  Codes  fultume  (assistance)  King  of  Engleneloande,  Ihoaverd 
(Lord)  on  Yrloand,  duk  on  Norm',  on  Aquitain',  and  eorl  on  Aniow  (Anjou) 
send  igretinge  to  alle  hise  holde  (loyal),  ilaerde  (learned)  and  ileawede 
(trusty  subjects)  on  Huntendon  schir'. 

Laws  were  first  promulgated  in  English  in  1483,  but  Parliament, 
or  at  least  the  House  of  Commons,  had  long  since  ceased  to  use 
French,  now  almost  a  foreign  language  and  no  longer  intelligible  to  all. 
The  year  1363  witnessed  the  first  opening  of  Parliament  with  a  royal 
message  in  English. 

We  can  understand  the  position  of  French  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
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teenth  century  in  reference  to  the  upper  educated  classes  in  England 
from  the  description  of  the  "  Prioresse  "  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales^ 
where  the  faxlty  school  French  is  nicknamed  the  French  of  the  school 
of  "  Stratford  atte  Bowe  "  :— 

"  Frensh  she  spak  ful  £ure  and  fetisly,^ 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hir  unknowe." 

The  fifteenth  century  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  elimination 
of  the  Norman  element :  the  bloody  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  (1455-1485)  cost  the  Norman 
nobility  the  lives  of  thousands  of  its  best  representatives  and  greatly 
promoted  the  rise  of  the  feudatory  Saxon  nobles, 

English  is  a  Germanic  language :  the  admixture  of  French  elements 
did  not  change  its  character.  Not  only  its  vocabulary  for  the  most 
part,  but,  above  all,  its  grammar  remained  Germanic.  No  change  in 
the  conditions  of  life,  no  increase  of  the  influences  of  foreign  culture, 
produced  any  essential  alteration. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  Romance  and  Germanic 
elements  in  the  English  vocabulary,  accurate  calculations  have  yielded 
this  remarkable  result :  that,  from  the  oldest  period  of  English  litera- 
ture, from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  present  day,  the  proportion 
of  Romance  and  Germanic  has  remained  practically  unaltered !  We 
might  have  been  inclined  to  assume  that  the  vast  number  of  technical 
and  artistic  expressions,  due  to  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  borrowed  in  the  main  from  Latin  or  Latinised 
Greek,  would  have  altered  the  proportion  in  favour  of  Romance. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  affirmed. 
The  English  language  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  Germanic  than 
that  of  the  eighteenth,  although  not  so  completely  Germanic  as  that 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Englishman  has  never 
been  able  to  eradicate  the  feeling  that  words  taken  from  the  Romance 
language,  especially  those  that  were  first  introduced  with  the  revival 
of  classical  learning  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  are  really  foreign 
words  and  the  products  of  pedantry.  Shakespeare  frequently  {e.g.  in 
Lov^s  Labour^s  Losi^  Act  I.  2)  ridicules  the  mania  for  "  romanising."^ 

Marsh,  the  American  student  of  language,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
English  Language^  has  laboriously  investigated  the  relation  of  the 
Romance  to  the  Germanic  element  in  the  writings  of  the  most 
important  English  authors.  Some  of  his  figures  may  be  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  abidingly-Germanic  character  of  the  English  language : — 

^  Elegantly. 

'  i.€,  ofling  Romance  words. 
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F^Rcntsi^  01 


13th  century.     Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
14th      „  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman 

Chaucer 
15th  and  i6th  century.     Thomas  Morus 
loth  century.    Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 

Mew  Testament 

Shakespeare's  Othello 
, ,  Tempest 

Milton 

Po]^ 

Swift  (in  different  works)     ....         68,  85, 

Letters  of  Junius 

Gibbon 

Washington  Irving 

Macaulay 

CuUen  Bryant 

Tennyson     . 

Longfellow 


17th 
i8th 


19th 


f» 


90 
95 
90 
84 
86 

93 

89 
88 

84 
80 
&72 

76 
70 
80 

75 
92 

88 

88 


These  calculations  may  be  said  to  have  only  taken  into  account 
individual  works  of  the  authors  selected,  but  their  tolerably  uniform 
results,  varying  only  slightly  with  the  century,  suffice  to  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  the  Germanic  side  of  the  English  language.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  literature 
caused  the  percentage  of  Romance  words  to  rise  to  thirty. 

Another  form  of  calculation  gives  even  more  important  results.  If  we 
take  each  separate  class  of  literature,  the  Germanic  vocabulary  rises  in 


The  Bible 

.    to  93  per  cent. 

Poetry 

.        .     M  88       „ 

The  Prayer-book 

.    »  87       „ 

Novels 

.     M  87       „ 

Essays 

.         ,,     78               M 

Newspapers 

.     M  72       ,. 

History 

•     >i  72       1* 

Speeches 

.        .    »  89       „ 

A  census  of  the  contents  of  Webster's  large  dictionary  proved  the 
proportion  of  the  Germanic  to  the  Romance  parts  of  the  English 
language  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  thirty  to  twelve,  which  is  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  individual  items. 
The  Germanic  character  of  the  English  language  is,  however,  consider- 
ably emphasised  in  connected  sentences  by  the  fact  that  we  must  assign 
a  German  origin  to  the  parts  of  speech  which  are  in  most  constant 
requisition,  such  as  articles,  pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs,  conjunctions, 
almost  all  the  prepositions,  and  all  the  numerals  (except  "second"). 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  form  an  entire  English  sentence  of  Germanic 
words,  while  to  employ  only  Romance  words  for  the  same  would  be 
a  Herculean  task. 

The  classification  of  English  words  according  to  their  Germanic  or 
Romance  origin  is  of  great  importance  for  literary  history.     Germanic 
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words  are  preponderatingly  used  to  express  the  passions,  to  denote 
human  wants.  We  can  trace  a  German  origin  in  the  designations  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  weather,  clothing,  weapons  (except  the  latest 
inventions),  country  stock,  most  of  the  parts  of  a  ship;  of  German  origin 
are  love,  hate  and  longing,  kindred,  God,  man  and  the  world,  life  and 
death,  house  and  hearth,  fire  and  water,  joy  and  grief.  The  language 
oi  children  and  lovers  is  German  in  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  French 
supplies  the  terms  for  many  state  institutions,  such  as  Parliament, 
House  of  Commons ;  for  titles,  dignities,  and  offices ;  for  arts,  sciences, 
the  majority  of  the  technical  terms  of  philosophy  and  the  results  of 
modem  investigation.  General  terms  are  as  a  rule  of  French,  particular 
terms  of  German  origin.  Nature,  as  in  all  civilised  countries  of  Europe, 
comes  from  the  Romance  word  nature^  while  the  several  phenomena  of 
nature  have  German  names.  Individual  colours  bear  a  German  defini- 
tion, while  the  general  idea  of  colour  is  expressed  by  a  Romance  word. 
The  colourless  generic  verb  '*  move  "  is  Romance ;  on  the  other  hand, 
walk,  run,  leap,  ride,  are  German.  A  strong  proof  of  the  social 
relationship  of  the  two  races  to  one  another  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  animals  used  for  food  are  Germanic,  the  dishes  prepared 
from  the  same  are  French ;  compare  ox,  cow,  calf,  sheep,  swine,  deer, 
roe,  with  beef,  v^,  mutton,  pork,  venison.^ 

English  has  borrowed  nothing  directly  from  French  in  the  forms  of 
words.  The  few  traces  of  grammar  or  declensions  in  modem  English 
are  of  Germanic  origin.  We  may  refer  to  the  name  of  "Saxon 
genitive"  given  to  the  genitive  form  in  -s.  This  and  the  -s  or  -es 
of  the  plural  are  practically  the  sole  remains  of  the  old  Germanic 
forms  with  their  wealth  of  inflexion.  It  is  not  altogether  out  of  place 
to  compare  the  English  language,  almost  innocent  of  any  inflexions, 
with  the  Chinese  that  knows  no  inflexions  whatever,  especially  as  the 
numbers  of  monosyllabic  words  in  English  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
European  language.  All  the  endings  of  verbs  and  the  terminations 
-er  and  -est,  and  -more  and  -most  are  of  Germanic  origin.  The 
most  important  traces  of  the  influence  of  French  upon  English  are 
to  be  found  in  the  English  position  of  words.  The  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  subject,  predicate,  object,  is  modelled 
on  the  French.  This  influence  soon  became  widespread,  and  was  met 
with  even  in  works  whose  authors  used  a  vocabulary  remarkably  free 
from  French  words.  Modem  English,  from  its  tendency  to  retain 
a  certain  amount  of  laxity  in  the  order  of  words,  occupies  a  position 
f  half-way  between  the  complete  freedom  of  the  German  and  the  strict 
roles  of  the  French.    Another  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the  English 

*  Compare  Introduction  to  Scott's  Ivanhae. 
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over  the  Romance  languages  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is  able  to  form 
new  words  by  simple  juxtaposition,  as  in  German. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  pronunciation  of  the  naturalised 
Norman-French  words  was  a  sign  of  their  foreign  origin.  In  Chaucer, 
the  majority  of  Romance  words  may  have  the  same  accent  as  in 
French,  e^,  virtiie  or  virtue  (vertu),  codlge  or  c6rage  {amrage),  licoiir  or 
If  cour  (liqtieur)  j  the  pronunciation  varies  with  the  exigences  of  metre. 
Even  in  Shakespeare,  many  words  of  French  origin  preserve  their 
original  French  accent ;  e.g.  asp^t  (now  pronounced  ispect),  and,  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  ^ssay  was  pronounced  essdy.  The 
Germanic  rule  of  accenting  the  root-syllable  of  the  word  or,  in  case  of 
doubt,  the  first  syllable,  came  into  use  very  gradually,  and  to  this  is  due 
the  loss  of  many  French  endings  and  the  corruption  of  a  number  oi 
French  words.  There  are  instances  of  many  new  words  which  show  an 
actual  twofold  origin :  such  combinations  as  joyful  (from  the  French 
joie  and  the  Germanic  ful)^  painless  (from  peine  and  iess)^  gentleman 
(from  gentil  and  man).  We  may  also  instance  besiege,  betray,  and 
Germanic  comparative  forms  of  French  words,  such  as  safer,  safest. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  of  the  character  of  the  English 
language  with  Professor  Max  Miiller :  "  In  the  English  dictionary  the 
student  of  the  science  of  language  can  detect  Celtic,  Norman,  Greek 
and  Latin  ingredients,  but  not  a  single  drop  of  foreign  blood  has 
entered  into  the  organic  system  of  the  English  language.  The  grammar, 
the  blood  and  soul  of  the  language,  is  as  pure  and  unmbced  in  English 
as  spoken  in  the  British  Isles  as  it  was  when  spoken  on  the  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean." 

English  language  and  literature  are,  however,  indebted  to  the  Norman 
for  many  priceless  additions.  The  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin 
that  have  become  as  much  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  language  as 
the  English  equivalents,  has  given  the  English  language  such  a  com- 
mand of  the  niceties  of  the  expression  of  ideas,  that  it  ranks  even 
above  the  German  with  all  its  wealth  of  words.  The  numerous  words 
of  kindred  meaning,  such  as  begin  and  commence,  kindness  benevo- 
lence and  benignity,  great  large  and  grand,  act  and  deed,  show,  in  their 
several  shades  of  the  same  original  idea,  that  the  Norman  certainly 
furnished  the  half-tones  in  this  colour-scale  of  the  designation  of  ideas. 

The  English  language  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world  Its  vocabu- 
lary includes  nearly  100,000  words,  and  its  never-failing  power  of 
making  new  words  by  combinations  or  by  adaptations  from  other 
eastern  or  western  languages  assures  a  full  and  unfailing  harvest  to  this 
stock.  The  extension  of  English  influence  over  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  tends  continually  to  enrich  its  language  with  contributions  from 
the  most  distant  realms  of  speech.     The  present  inclination  of  the  rest 
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of  the  Europesm  languages  to  borrow  their  foreign  expressions  more 
from  England  than  from  France  is  a  remarkable  fact  We  need  only 
instance  the  increase  of  sporting  and  athletic  expressions. 

In  extent  of  area,  as  well  as  of  vocabulary,  English  is  much  the  most 
widely  spread  language,  far  more  so  than  Latin  ever  was.  Chinese 
may  be  the  mother-tongue  of  a  larger  mass  of  people,  but,  besides  being 
used  by  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  people  in  Great  Britain,  North 
America,  and  Australia,  English  is  in  part  the  language  of  intercourse, 
wherever  English  shippbg  carries  the  English  flag,  t\e.  in  every  harbour 
of  the  civilised  or  uncivilised  world.  English  is  the  universal  language 
of  commerce  and  shipping,  and  though  it  is  not  yet  the  language  of 
international  intercourse,  the  increasing  popularity  of  English  literature 
tends  to  make  it  every  year  more  widely  known.  The  real  wealth  of  a 
language  cannot  be  decided  by  the  number  of  words  in  its  vocabulary, 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  number  of  words  used  by  Shakespeare 
is  only  fifteen  thousand,  and  by  Milton  only  eight  thousand,  our  views 
on  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  language  will  readily  be  altered,  and  we 
shall  rather  ask  how  far  its  capabilities  extend  from  the  literary,  or 
rather,  from  the  poetical  point  of  view. 

But  to  put  this  question  is  to  answer  it  at  once ;  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  English  literature,  a  glance  at  the  poetry  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson  will 
justify  the  assertion  that  the  English  language  is  in  the  highest  degree 
the  language  of  poetry  from  its  euphony,  its  rhythmical  adaptability, 
and  its  wealth  of  poetical  material.  In  rhyme  alone  English  is  far 
better  ofi*  than  German,  though  English  writers  have  complained  of 
poverty  of  rhyme.  Even  Chaucer  speaks  of  "scarcity  of  rime," 
though  this  same  want  caused  him  no  great  inconvenience.  Different 
views  may  exist  as  to  the  euphony  (or  the  reverse)  of  the  English 
spoken  language;  we  may  even  come  to  such  a  one-sided  view  as 
we  find  in  Heine's  well-known  sarcastic  opinion  of  spoken  English, — 
but  to  deny  that  there  is  a  musical  ring  in  English  poetry  would 
be  to  betray  a  defect  in  the  training  of  the  ear.  In  spite  of  its  poverty 
in  form,  English  compares  favourably  with  Greek,  rich  in  form  as 
the  latter  is^.in  its  power  to  meet  the  call  of  the  highest  flights  of 
poetry. 

For  a  classical  authority  on  the  real  value  of  the  English  language, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  a  passage  in  Jacob  Grimm's  Ui^r  den 
Ursprung  dcr  Sprache  (On  the  origin  of  language),  in  which,  in  striking 
words,  the  author  admirably  sums  up  the  proper  position  of  English 
among  other  languages :  '*0f  all  the  modern  languages,  there  is  none 
that  has  gained  more  vigour  and  robustness  than  the  English  by  its 
neglect  or  violation  of  the  old  phonetic  laws  and  its  almost  total 
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abandonment  of  inflexions.  Its  numerous  intermediate  sounds,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  may  be  learnt  but  cannot  be  taught,  gives  this 
language  a  power  of  expression  such  as  perhaps  no  other  human 
tongue  has  ever  possessed.  Its  formation  and  complete  development, 
entirely  an  intellectual  work,  carried  on  under  wonderfully  favourable 
conditions,  are  the  result  of  a  surprising  union  of  the  two  noblest 
languages  of  modem  Europe, — the  Romance  and  Germanic.  The 
part  played  in  English  by  each  of  these  languages,  the  latter  of  which 
furnished  it  with  fundamental  ideas  connected  with  the  senses,  while 
the  former  introduced  intellectual  notions,  is  well  known.  Yes,  the 
English  language,  which  has  produced  and  reared  the  greatest  of 
modem  poets,  who  alone  can  be  compared  with  the  classic  poets  of 
antiquity— of  course  I  am  referring  to  Shakespeare — may  with  perfect 
justice  claim  the  title  of  a  universal  language,  which  seems  destined, 
like  the  English  people  itself,  to  extend  its  empire  even  more  widely 
throughout  the  world  in  the  days  to  come.  For  there  is  no  living 
language  that  can  be  compared  to  it  in  richness,  intellectual  vigour, 
and  conciseness  of  expression.  Even  our  own  German  language  is 
inferior,  for  it  is  broken  up,  as  we  ourselves  are,  and  still  exhibits  many 
defects,  which  must  be  remedied  before  it  can  advance  boldly  on  its 
career." 
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CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  UP  TO  THE 

NORMAN  CONQUEST 

ENGLAND  was  the  first  among  civilised  Christian  nations  to 
produce  any  literary  monuments.  France  and  Germany  may 
possibly  have  put  forward  a  literature  of  their  own  at  the  same 
time  as  theur  rival,  but,  taking  extant  works,  we  find  that,  in  Germany, 
Otfiied's  EvangeUenharmonie  (Harmony  of  the  Gospels),  and  in 
France,  the  Chanson  de  Roland  are  the  earliest,  and  of  these  the 
former  is  two,  and  the  latter  four  centuries  later  than  the  earliest 
English  works. 

If  we  leave  out  Beowulf^  as  its  precise  country  of  origin  is  uncertain, 
it  would  appear  that  early  English  literature  firat  reached  a  high  state 
of  development  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Northumberland.  This 
northern  supremacy  lasted  till  about  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
prose  literature  of  Wessex  came  to  the  front.  Throughout  these  two 
or  three  centuries  early  English  poetry  shows  not  a  single  trace  of 
foreign  literary  influences.  It  was  entirely  Germanic,  with  a  special 
colouring  of  Christian  ideas.  There  is  a  certain  sameness  in  this 
literature,  which  is  all  in  the  same  key.  The  characteristics  of  this 
period  are  a  solemn  earnestness,  a  deep  and  steady  devotion  to  the 
past  or  the  distant  future,  more  suited  to  a  religious  ceremony  than 
to  a  composition  of  human  aim.  It  needed  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  unlock  the  doors  for  all  the  energies  of  the  nation's  mind  and 
to  quicken  the  sluggish  flow  of  early  English  thought  by  a  wealth 
of  foKeign  material  and  forms.  The  admixture  of  Norman  blood 
was  not  without  its  uses  in  producing  a  vein  of  humour,  that  gem 
of  later  English  writings,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  for  the  first  few 
centuries. 

Nearly  all  the  earliest  writings  of  any  value  are  in  lyric  form,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Beotvulf^  which  has  a  unique  position,  and 
stands  by  itself  in  early  English  poetry.  The  Biblical  paraphrases, 
such  as  The  Creation,  The  Fall,  The  Flight  out  of  Egypt,  are  chiefly 
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lyric.  The  reader  can  best  judge  of  the  style  of  early  English  poetry 
from  the  extract  from  Beowulf  on  page  i6.  We  find  the  line  has  two 
half  verses  with  four  accents,  two  in  each  half  verse ;  the  poetical 
union  is  attained  by  the  same  soimd  being  kept  in  the  first  syllable 
of  the  accentuated  syllables  (Alliteration),  in  which  all  the  vowels  are 
regarded  as  monophonous.^  This  alliteration  died  out  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  the  French  rhyme  took  its  place.  The 
tendency  in  the  Germanic  languages,  and  more  especially  the  English, 
to  gravitate  towards  similarity  of  sound  in  the  first  syllable,  is  shown 
by  the  revival  of  this  form  of  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Lyly's  Euphues  owed  its  popularity  in  no  small  d^ee  to  the  pleasure 
which  English  readers  found  in  the  similarity  of  sound  in  the 
accentuated  words.  Even  at  the  present  day  English  authors  exhibit 
a  great  predilection  for  alliterative  titles. 

The  epic  poem  of  Beowulf  has  long  held  the  first  place  among 
early  English  poems,  though  of  late  years  its  position  has  been 
challenged  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  Song  of  the  Wanderer.  Altera 
mass  of  philological  research,  we  are  still  as  uncertain  about  its  date 
as  about  its  country  of  origin.  The  only  existing  MS.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  said  to  date  firom  the  tenth  century.  As  to  the 
country  of  origin,  we  can  only  state  with  certainty  a  negative  proposition, 
that  no  direct  mention  of  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem.  We 
are  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  it  is  the  production  of  one 
or  of  several  poets,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  collection  of  so-called 
popular  ballads,  whether  it  has  any  historical  basis,  whether  its  origin 
is  more  pagan  or  Christian,  and  so  on.  However,  a  poem  of  the  first 
rank  is  not  written  merely  to  give  employment  to  the  philologists,  but 
to  delight  those  who  find  pleasure  in  verse,  and  we  may  therefore 
put  aside  such  questions,  and  the  more  so  as  the  answers  are  not 
forthcoming.  We  may  perhaps,  with  considerable  probability,  assign  its 
home  to  a  foreign  land  (perhaps  Jutland  or  South  Sweden),  and  we 
shall  not  do  wrong  in  cheerfully  passing  over  the  well-known  attempts 
of  certain  mythologists,  who  refer  every  ancient  epic  to  sun  myths, 
mist  or  cloud  legends,  and  the  like.  If  we  put  the  date  of  Beoivuif  in 
the  ninth  century,  as  its  style  entitles  us  to  do,  we  have,  at  any  rate, 
the  earliest  independent  literary  monument  of  any  Germanic  language, 
and  this  fact  alone  entitles  it  to  our  warmest  sympathies. 

Beowulf  consists  of  3,183  lines  in  forty-three  sections.    Its  story  is 
briefly  as  follows : — 

In  Jutland  there  sits  King  Rothgar  with  his  men  in  a  splendid  castle, 
Heorot  (Hirschburg),  sharing  with  them  in  the  pleasures  of  a  knightly 

^  For  alliterative  purposes,  the  same  consonants  had  to  be  used  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
vowo/St  thii  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  all  being  considered  identical. 
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life.  A  horrible  monster,  Grendel,  who  lives  in  a  neighbouring  bog, 
attacks  sleeping  knights  in  the  darkness,  and  wallows  in  their  blood. 
This  dread  hte  befalls  so  often,  that  pleasure  is  banished  from  the 
king's  halli  and  grim  fear  enthrals  Rothgar's  realm.  This  comes  to 
the  ears  of  Beowulf,  a  prince  of  the  Geatas  (Swedish  Gotland),  who 
mans  a  ship  and  hastens  to  the  aid  of  King  Rothgar.  He  wages 
a  terrible  combat  with  the  monster  Grendel,  whom  he  drives  into  the 
bog,  where  he  kills  both  the  monster  and  his  fell  mother.  Loaded 
with  rich  presents  by  King  Rothgar,  Beowulf  returns  to  the  land  of  the 
Goths,  and  becomes  a  king  himself.  After  reigning  undisturbed  for 
many  years,  he  fights  with  a  dragon,  who  has  wasted  his  land,  and 
receives  a  mortal  wound,  though  he  first  kills  the  monster. 

We  must  not  look  for  a  perfect  unity  of  action  in  Beowulf;  the 
repetition  of  the  dragon-combat  weakens  the  artistic  effect  of  the 
poem.  The  writer  also  occasionally  interpolates  long  digressions, 
which  are  entirely  unconnected  with  the  action  of  the  story,  and,  after 
the  style  of  the  Odyssey^  are  mostly  represented  as  the  songs  of  a 
minstrel  at  the  court  of  King  Rothgar.  The  artistic  merits  of  Beowulf 
cannot  be  reckoned  very  high,  though  it  possesses  many  passages  of 
a  certain  savage  grandeur.  The  blood-curdling  descriptions  in  the 
first  part  are  unsurpassed  by  any  heroic  poem  of  this  class.  When  the 
dragon  Grendel  tears  the  bodies  of  the  knights  to  pieces  we  are 
reminded  of  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey^  where  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus 
puts  to  death  the  companions  of  Odysseus : — 

Came  then  to  the  house  the  wight  on  his  ways, 

Of  aU  joys  bereft ;  and  soon  sprang  the  door  open, 

With  nre-brands  made  fast,  when  with  hand  he  had  touch'd  it ; 

Brake  the  bale-heedy,  he  with  wrath  bollen, 

The  mouth  of  the  house  there,  and  early  thereafter 

On  the  shiny-fleck'd  floor  thereof  trod  forth  the  fiend ; 

On  went  he  then  mood-wroth,  and  out  from  his  eyes  stood 

Likest  to  fire-iiame  light  full  unfair. 

In  the  high  house  beheld  he  a  many  of  warriors, 

A  host  of  men  sib  all  sleeping  together. 

Of  man-warriors  a  heap ;  then  laugh'd  out  his  mood ; 

In  mind  deem'd  he  to  sunder,  or  ever  came  day, 

The  monster,  the  feU  one,  from  each  of  the  men  there 

The  life  from  the  body ;  for  befell  him  a  boding 

Of  fulfilment  of  feeding :  but  weird  now  it  was  not 

That  he  any  more  of  mankind  thenceforward 

Should  eat,  that  night  over.     Huge  evil  beheld  then 

The  Hygelac*s  kinsman,  and  how  the  foul  scather 

All  wiUi  his  fear-grips  would  fare  there  before  him ; 

How  never  the  monster  was  minded  to  tarry, 

For  speedily  gat  he,  and  at  the  first  stour, 

A  warrior  a-sleeping,  and  unaware  slit  him, 

Bit  his  bone-coffer,  drank  blood  a-streaming, 

Great  gobbets  swallowed  in. 

Morris  and  Wyatt's  Translation. 
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Not  less  dreadful  is  the  description  of  the  house  of  Grendel  and  his 
awful  mother,  though  the  invention  of  this  incarnate  fiend  must  still  be 
reckoned  the  poet's  masterpiece : — 

The^  dwell  in  a  dim  hidden  land. 
The  woli-bents  they  bide  in,  on  the  nesses  the  windy. 
The  perilous  fen-path  where  the  stream  of  the  fell-side 
Midst  the  mist  ol  the  nesses  wends  netherward  ever, 
The  flood  under  earth.     Naught  far  away  hence. 
But  a  mile-mark  forsooth,  there  standeth  the  mere, 
And  over  it  ever  hang  groves  all  berimed. 
The  wood  £eist  by  the  roots  over-helmeth  the  water. 
Bat  each  night  may  one  a  dread  wonder  there  see, 
A  fire  in  the  flood.     But  none  liveth  so  wise 
Of  the  bairns  of  mankind,  that  the  bottom  may  know. 
Although  the  heath-stepper  beswinked  by  hounds. 
The  hart  strong  of  horns,  that  holt-wood  should  seek  to 
Driven  fleeing  from  fieur,  he  shall  sooner  leave  life, 
Leave  life-breath  on  the  bank  or  ever  will  he 
Therein  hide  his  head.     No  hallow'd  stead  is  it : 
Thence  the  blending  of  water-waves  ever  upriseth 
Wan  up  to  the  welkin,  whenso  the  wind  stirreth 
Weather-storms  loathly,  until  the  lift  darkens 
And  wecpeth  the  heavens.  Morris  and  Wyatt's  translation. 

There  is  hardly  one  peaceful  interlude  in  all  the  wild  savagery  of  the 
poem  with  its  giant  heroes ;  the  presence  of  the  queen  at  the  banquet, 
given  by  King  Rothgar  to  Beowulf  his  guest,  is  the  only  ray  of  light 
across  the  dark  clouds  of  this  "bog-poetry."  The  action  is  quite 
Homeric  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  curt,  savage  language  more  than 
once  reminds  us  of  the  Iliad,  The  rare  use  of  comparisons  shows  the 
crudity  of  the  poet's  methods,  and  this  finds  a  parallel  in  the  oldest 
French  epic,  the  Chanson  de  Roland^  in  which  scarcely  a  simile  is  to  be 
found. 

The  description  of  the  relations  of  the  heroes  to  one  another  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Germanic  loyalty  to  the  prince 
breathes  through  every  line,  and  the  treachery  of  the  NihtlungenUed 
does  not  soil  their  intercourse.  Beowulf  is  thus  the  earliest  authority 
for  old  Germanic  civilisation  and  customs.  We  find  in  the  poem  itself 
mention  of  earlier  epics,  and  even  without  this  evidence  a  work  of  ait 
like  Beowulf^  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  would  imply  long  years 
of  previous  efforts  in  this  direction,  before  a  nation  could  produce  such 
a  work. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  early  English  poems,  which 
have  accidentally  come  down  to  us;  their  very  existence  is  rather  a 
proof  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  or  even  the  oldest  of  their  kind. 
All  the  early  treasures  of  literature  are  the  playthings  of  fortune. 

For  the  rest  of  the  most  valuable  early  English  writings  we  have  to 
look  to  three  precious  collections  of  manuscripts :  the  Bodleian  library 
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at  Oxford ;  the  library  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  has  had  the  custody 
of  the  Exeter  book  (as  it  is  called)  for  more  than  eight  centuries ;  and 
the  library  of  the  church  at  Vercelli  in  northern  Italy.  In  the  Oxford 
MS.  are  the  works  of  Caedmon,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later  on  in 
this  chapter;  in  the  Vercelli  Codex,  a  collection  of  sermons,  besides 
some  less  important  compositions ;  in  the  Exeter  book,  a  large  number 
of  small  pieces,  some  of  great  poetic  merit,  amongst  them  the  remark- 
able Song  of  the  Wanderer,  This  collection  was  presented  by  Bishop 
Leoftic  in  1080  to  the  cathedral  at  Exeter,  and  bore  the  inscription : 
"  I  mycel  Englisc  boc  be  gehwylcum  thingum  on  leothwisan  geworht " 
(A  great  English  book  of  divers  things  written  in  verse).  If  Attila, 
Alboin,  Hermanarich,  or  any  of  the  historical  characters  mentioned  in 
the  Song  of  the  Wanderer  (Scopes  Wtds!th>=the  creator's  or  poefs  far 
journey)  had  been  actually  known  to  the  singer,  this  short  poem  of  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines  must  be  assigned  to  a  considerably 
earlier  date  than  Beowulf  perhaps  to  the  fifth  century.  However,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  date  of  all  writings  prior  to  the  Conquest  renders 
conjecture  useless. 

An  old  minstrel  has  wandered  through  the  world,  one  of  those  who 
sang  the  praises  of  the  heroes  of  Germany;  he  tells  the  names  of 
countries  and  peoples  he  has  visited,  and  we  wonder  that  he  is  so 
familiar  with  many  names  from  the  German  epics.  Gudrun,  Hagen, 
Wate,  Riidiger  are  all  known  to  him,  and  also  Beowulf. 

We  quote  the  last  stanza  of  this  diary  of  a  wandering  minstrel : — 

Thus  wandering,  go  with  their  lavs  over  many  lands  the  gleemen  of  men : 
their  wants  they  express,  their  words  or  thanks  they  utter :  always,  south  or 
north,  they  find  one  knowing  in  songs,  liberal  in  gifts,  who  desires  to  exalt 
his  greatness,  to  show  his  dignity  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles,  until  all 
vanishes,  life  and  light  together.    He  who  works  praise  has  under  heaven 

enduring  glory,      (cqurthope.  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

Deof^s  Lament,  a  still  shorter  poem,  by  a  minstrel  called  Deor, 
completes  the  picture  of  the  wandering  poet,  or  Scop,  and  presents 
him  to  us  as  a  production  of  the  German  Middle  Ages,  resembling  the 
Troubadomrs  and  Trouvbres  of  southern  and  northern  France. 

In  reading  all  such  poems,  we  cannot  quite  free  ourselves  from 
the  idea  that  they  may  have  originally  reached  England  from 
Germany. 

The  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity  was  followed  by 
the  rise  of  a  religious  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  which  is  associated  with 
the  names  of  two  poets,  Caedmon  and  Cynbwulf,  and  thus  comes 
within  the  range  of  history. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  Caedmon  from  the  Venerable  Bede, 
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who,  in  his  Historia  ecdesimtica  gentis  Ang/orum,  gives  the  following 
pious  legend  a&  an  actual  event : — 

According  to  tradition,  Caedmon  had  been  a  lay  brother  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Whitby,  and  was  quite  unlearned  in  the  art  of  song.  He  could  not 
even  conform  to  the  custom  of  singing  to  the  harp  after  supper,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn.  Once,  in  very  shame,  he  left  the  table  ana  went  out  to 
the  stables,  which  were  in  his  charge,  and  fell  asleep  there.  In  a  dream« 
a  stranger  came,  called  him  by  his  name,  and  said,  ''Csedmon,  sing  me  some- 
thing.'' Csedmon  replied :  "  I  cannot  sing  anything,  and  therefore  have 
I  left  the  hall.''  ^'  Thou  cans/  sing,"  returned  the  stranger.  **  Of  what  shall 
I  sing  ?"  asked  Caedmon.    ^  Sing  of  the  creation  I " 

Then  Caedmon  began  to  sing  (the  verses  which  Bede  ascribes  to 
him  in  Tke  Creation),  We  can  thus  appreciate  the  religious  veneration 
in  which  poetic  talent  was  held  by  the  early  English  as  compared  with 
the  secular  idea  of  the  Troubadours  held  by  the  early  French. 

The  year  680  has  been  accepted  as  the  date  of  Caedmon's  death, 
but  all  details  as  to  his  personality  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
remain  in  obscurity.  All  the  efforts  of  philologists  have  naturally 
failed  to  decide  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  individual 
poems  ascribed  to  Caedmon.  He  is,  however,  accepted  as  the  author 
of  a  HymUy  which  begins  as  follows : — 


For  us  it  is  very  right 

That  we  the  Guardian  of  the  skies, 

The  Glory-King  of  hosts, 

With  our  words  praise, 

In  our  minds  love. 

He  is  of  power  the  essence, 

The  head  of  all 

Exalted  creatures, 

The  Lord  Almighty. 

To  Him  has  beginning  never 

Origin  been, 

Nor  now  cometh  end 

Of  the  eternal  Lord, 

But  He  is  ever  powerful 

The  original  runs  as  follows : — 


Over  the  heavenly  thrones 

With  high  majesty. 

Just  and  most  vigorous. 

He  ruled  the  heavenly  concaves. 

Which  were  placed. 

Wide  and  far, 

Through  power  of  God, 

For  the  children  of  glory. 

The  guardians  of  spirits. 

Had  lustre  and  joy 

Of  their  original 

The  hosts  of  angels, 

Bright  bliss ; 

Their  reward  was  great. 

B.  Thorpe's  translation. 


Us  is  riht  micel,  thaet  ve  rodera  veard, 

Vereda  vuldorcining,  vordum  herigen. 

Modum  lufien.     He  is  maegna  spes, 

Heafod  ealra  heahgesceafta, 

Frea  aelmihtig.     Naes  him  fruma  aefre 

Or  gevorden  ;  ne  nu  ende  cymth 

Ecean  drihtnes ;  ac  he  bith  a  rice 

Ofer  heofenstolas.     Heagum  thryromum, 

Sothfaest  and  svithfeorm,  sveglbosmas  heold, 

Tha  vacron  gesette  vide  and  side 

Thurh  geveald  godes  vuldres  beamum 

Gasta  veardum.     Haefdon  gleam  and  dream 

And  heora  ordfruman  engla  threatas ; 

Beorhte  blisse  vaes  heora  blaed  micel. 
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To  Caedmon  we  must  ascribe,  if  we  are  to  follow  Bede,  two  more 
poetic  narratives  of  considerable  length :  The  History  of  the  Creation 
(Genesis),  and  The  Going  out  of  Israel  (Exodus).  The  History  of  the 
Creation  is  an  epic  poem  of  nearly  three  thousand  lines  of  unequal 
merit,  but  we  may  point  to  the  description  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  and 
his  rebellious  brother  angels  as  a  masterpiece  in  loftiness  of  diction 
and  vigour  of  imagination : — 


Tha  vearth  ynre  god 
And  thun  verode  vrath. 
The  he  aer  vurthode 
Vlite  and  vuldre ; 
Soeop  tham  verlogan 
Vroedicne  ham, 
Veorce  to  leane 
HeHehea&s, 
Hearde  nithas ; 
Heht  thoet  vitehus 
Vrcecna  bidan 
Deop,  dreama  leas, 
Drihtexi  ure. 
Casta  veardas. 
Tha  he  hit  geare  viste, 
Sinnthte  b^eald, 
Susie  geinnod, 
Geondfolen  fyre 
And  foercyle, 
Rece  and  reade  lege, 
Heht  tha  geoud 
Thoet  roedlease  hof 
Veaxan  vitebrogan. 


Then  was  God  angry, 

And  wroth  with  that  host. 

Whom  he  erst  had  honoured 

"V^th  beauty  and  with  gloiy  ; 

He  formed,  for  these  false  ones. 

An  exile  home. 

Anguish  for  reward. 

The  groans  of  hell, 

Hard  punishments ; 

Bade  the  torture-house 

Await  the  exiles. 

Deep,  void  of  joys. 

Our  Lord, 

The  guardian  of  spirits. 

When  He  knew  it  ready. 

Furnished  with  perpetual  night 

With  sulphur  charged. 

With  fire  filled  throughout. 

And  cold  intense. 

Smoke  and  red  flame. 

Bade  them  through  that  house 

Of  comfort  void. 

The  dread  of  torment  to  increase. 

B.  Thorpe's  translation. 


In  the  actual  account  of  the  Creation  there  are  passages  of  remark- 
able beauty.  The  poet  closely  follows  the  Bible  narrative,  but  at  times 
introduces  most  characteristic  passages  : — 


But  this  wide  abyss 

Stood  deep  and  dim. 

Strange  to  its  Lord, 

Idle  and  useless ; 

On  which  looked  with  His  eyes 

The  King  firm  of  mind. 

And  beheld  those  places 

Void  of  joys ; 

Saw  the  dark  cloud 

Lower  in  eternal  night. 

Swart  under  heaven. 

Dark  and  waste, 

Until  this  worldly  creation 

Through  the  word  existed 


Of  the  Glory-King. 
Here  first  shaped 
The  Lord  eternal. 
Chief  of  all  creatures. 
Heaven  and  earth. 
The  firmament  upreared. 
And  this  spacious  land 
Established 
By  His  strong  powers. 
The  Lord  Almighty.  .  .  . 
Then  was  the  glory-bright 
Spirit  of  Heaven's  Guardian 
Borne  over  the  deep^ 
With  utmost  speed. 

B.  Thorpe's  translation. 


The  gloomy  grandeur  of  England's  earliest  poet  in  many  passages 
reminds  us  of  Milton,  and  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  Caedmon, 
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which  were  first  published  in  1655  in  Amsterdam  by  Milton's 
friend  F.  Junius.  Whether  there  is  any  closer  connexion  b^ween 
Caedmon's  CrtaHon  and  the  old  High  German  HtUand^  or  whether 
the  latter  formed  the  source  of  the  English  poem,  must  be  left  to  the 
philologists,  who  have  fruitlessly  discussed  the  question.  Equally 
unknown  are  the  author  and  the  date  of  Judith^  a  most  vigorous  and 
poetical  little  epic.  The  Beowulf  MS.  only  contains  three  hundred 
and  fifty  lines  of  it,  the  latter  and  smaller  half,  but  we  can  easily 
discern  from  it  the  wonderfully  high  standard  which  the  pre-Norman 
literature  of  England  had  reached.  The  murder  of  Holofemes  and 
the  victorious  return  of  Judith  are  perhaps  the  finest  remains  of  the 
earliest  English  writings.  The  grandeur  of  the  diction  of  this  poetic 
narrative  has  never  been  attained  by  any  subsequent  poet  until  the 
time  of  Milton : — 

The  curly-locked 
Seized  a  sword  of  mighti  the  Master's  maiden, 
Sharp  from  scouring,  and  drew  from  the  sheath 
With  her  right  hand.     The  Ruler  of  Heaven 
By  name  she  besought,  the  Saviour  of  all 
who  dwell  in  the  world,  and  spake  these  words : 
'  O  God  of  beginnings,  and  Giver  of  comfort, 
The  Almighty  s  Son,  I  seek  for  Thy  mercy ; 
Be  now  benignant  to  me  in  need, 
O  Power  of  the  Trinity.     Terribly  now 
My  heart  is  heated,  and  heavy  my  soul, 
Sore  troubled  with  sorrows ;  vouchsafe.  Lord  of  Heaven, 
True  £Biith  and  full  triumph,  that  I  may  overthrow 
With  this  steel  the  destroyer ;  bestow  on  me  weal, 
O  masterful  Monarch,  for  ne*er  of  Thy  mercy 
My  need  was  more  vast :  revenge,  mighty  Lord, 
Splendid  glory-dispenser,  the  rage  of  my  spirit, 
In  my  bosom  the  burning.*    The  highest  and  best  Judge 
Straight  dowered  her  with  daring,  as  each  one  He  doth 
Of  those  dwelling  here,  who  seek  for  His  help 
With  reason  and  right  faith.     Her  spirit  dilated. 
To  the  holy  new  hope  came  ;  she  seized  then  the  heathen 
Hard  by  the  hair ;  with  her  hands  she  there  haled  him 
Disdainfully  toward  her,  the  treacherous  man. 
And  laid  him  along,  the  bulk  unlovely. 
As  she  most  meetly  the  wretch  could  manage, 
The  woful  one  wield.     Then  did  the  wavy-naired 
Smite  the  foeman  with  flashing  sword. 
The  hostile-minded,  so  that  his  head 
Was  half-way  sundered,  and  he  lay  swooning. 
Dire-wounded  and  drunken.     Not  yet  was  he  dead. 
Bereft  of  his  soul ;  again  she  smote 
The  valiant  virgin,  with  nerve  and  vigour, 
The  heathen  hound,  so  that  his  head  rolled 
Forth  on  the  floor. 

A.  S.  Cook's  translation. 

The  date  is  fixed  by  philologists  at  various  times  between  the  seventh 
and  the  tenth  centuries. 

Among  a  number  of  minor  religious  poems,  we  must  mention  The 
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Address  of  the  Soul  to  the  Body^  which  contains  a  remarkably  effective 
passage,  describing  how  the  worm  bores  its  way  into  the  eyes  of  the 
corpse. 

Secular  subjects  also  formed  the  theme  of  the  poet 

WaJdherey  a  fragment  of  some  sixty-two  lines,  is  a  variation  of  the 
story  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  eighth 
century,  being  prior  to  Ekkehard's  Latin  translation  of  the  old  German 
WaUharilM. 

The  Ruined  Castle^  of  which  only  forty-eight  lines  have  come  down 
to  us,  is  a  well-known  poetical  fragment,  in  which  are  described  the 
feelings  of  a  traveller  at  the  sight  of  a  ruined  castle — ^probably  some 
British  stronghold  destroyed  by  the  Angles. 

But  little  lyric  poetry  by  the  earliest  English  writers  has  survived. 
The  sonnet  proper  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  The  little  there  is, 
which  deserves  the  name  of  Ijrric,  belongs  to  the  class  of  elegies,  such 
as  The  Wifis  Lament^  a  simple,  passionate  elegy  full  of  feeling,  by  a 
wife  whose  husband  has  left  her  in  anger,  and  set  out  on  a  journey 
through  the  world.  Out  of  some  fifty-three  lines,  the  following  extract 
may  be  given : — 

FaU  oft  we  promised,  Under  the  oak  tree, 

That  08  naught  should  part,  In  the  earth-cavern. 

Save  death  uone,  Old  is  this  earth-hall. 

Naught  else :  I  am  all  wearied : 

That  is  again  changed,  Dim  are  the  dells. 

Is  now  as  it  had  not  heen,  The  downs  high, 

Oar  friendship.  Unpleasant  the  town-dwellings, 

I  must  fiu*  enough  Wim  briers  o'ergrown, 

For  my  much  lov'd  friend  The  house  joyless. 

Enmities  endure.  Full  oft  me  here  heavily  o'er- 

They  bid  me  dwell  whelmed 

In  the  forest-grove,  My  lord's  departure. 

The  Exeter  Book^  translation  by  B.  Thorpb. 

A  companion  to  this  is  ne  HusbatuCs  Message^  summoning  the 
wife  to  her  husband  in  a  far-off  country.  The  Seafarer  deserves  at 
least  a  passing  notice ;  it  is  a  truly  British  island  poem  full  of  the  very 
breath  of  the  sea.  In  a  hundred  and  odd  lines,  we  have  a  dialogue 
between  an  old  and  a  young  sailor. 

Didactic  poetry  seems  to  have  come  sooner  to  the  front  than  its 
brother  in  prose.  In  a  so-called  PkysiologuSf  i,e.  a  descriptive  Bestiary 
or  Book  of  Beasts  (like  the  French  Bestiaires\  a  favourite  production 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  a  fragment  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines 
belonging  to  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest  It  describes 
the  panther  and  the  whale  with  symbolic  Christian  allusions,  and  relates 
as  an  actiial  fact  the  Sinbad  story  of  the  enormous  whale,  which  the 
sailors  took  for  an  island. 
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We  must  not  conclude  this  list  without  mentioning  the  collection 
of  eighty-nine  Riddles  (in  the  Exeter  BooK)\  their  wit,  though  the 
meaning  is  occasionally  obscure,  points  to  an  author  of  ingenuity.  The 
answers  to  many  of  the  riddles  are  still  as  much  a  secret  as  the  name 
of  the  author;  older  philologists  attributed  them  to  Cynewulf.  We 
find  in  some  of  the  riddles  a  certain  coarseness,  a  rare  occurrence  in 
early  English  poetry,  usually  so  very  decorous. 

About  Cynewulf,  the  second  definite  name  after  Caedmon,  all  the 
researches  of  scholars  have  fisuled  to  give  us  the  slightest  information. 
Jacob  Grimm  held  that  he  was  a  bishop,  who  died  about  780.  An 
English  scholar  maintained  that  he  was  an  abbot,  who  died  in  1014. 
We  should  not  even  have  known  his  name,  had  not  a  certain  vanity  led 
him  to  introduce  it  in  some  passage  of  his  poems.  We  may  ascribe  to 
him  with  certainty  the  four  poems,  of  which  he  himself  claims  to  be 
the  author — Helena^  Juliana^  Christy  and,  in  all  probability,  a  history 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Andrew  and  of  St.  Guihlac.  In  the  Helena^  a 
poem  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  lines,  we  have 
a  description  of  the  victory  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  over  the 
heathen,  his  baptism,  and  the  discovery  of  the  true  Cross  by  his 
mother  Helena.  Juliana  relates  the  death  of  a  female  martyr  under 
Maximinus.  The  Christ  is  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  His 
Resurrection,  and  His  Second  Advent,  written  in  stirring  verses  that 
rise  to  noble  flights  of  grandeur.  This  poetic  fragment  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  lines  has  the  ring  of  a  true  oratorio  with 
lyric  interludes,  and  very  nearly  equals  the  best  passages  of  Caedmon 
in  poetic  style. 

For  want  of  a  better  parentage,  a  number  of  poetical  compositions, 
whose  merit  is  not  quite  so  self-convincing,  have  been  attributed  to 
Cynewulf,  e.g.  The  Fhosnix^  a  symbolic  treatment  of  the  legend  of  the 
resurrection  bird;  a  saint's  legend  in  verse  of  the  pious  Guthlac;  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Daniel^  and  a  number  of  minor  religious 
poems,  including  The  Dream  of  the  Cross^  of  striking  poetic  vigour. 
The  story  is  told  by  the  tree  itself  in  strains  of  impressive  and  dramatic 
fervour.  The  style  has  been  thought  to  point  to  the  poet  of  the 
Creation^  Caedmon,  as  the  author,  but  the  language  of  the  early 
English  poets  is  too  stiff,  and  exhibits  too  little  personal  colouring 
to  afford  many  distinct  stylic  peculiarities. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  early  poetic  literature  of  England 
brings  us  to  these  conclusions:  that,  in  comparison  with  other  con- 
temporary literatures  of  Europe  still  in  their  youth,  that  of  England 
had  reached  a  high  level  from  a  poetical  point  of  view;  its  ex- 
pression was  more  vigorous,  even  if  less  versatile;  it  had  a  greater 
abundance  of  literary  material,  especially  of  a  religious  character. 
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We  must  also  admit  that  early  English  literature  had  reached  a  very 
high  state  of  development,  when  we  consider  the  few  poor  attempts 
which  we  find  in  France  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  C^nson  de 
Roland} 

The  history  of  early  English  prose  begins  most  suitably  with  Alfred 
THE  Great  (848-901).  The  ninth  century  witnessed  a  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  England.  The  Scandinavian  Norsemen,  and  more 
particularly  the  Danes,  had  by  their  piratical  inroads  checked  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  country.  The  invaders  were  even  able, 
as  in  Normandy,  to  establish  an  independent  monarchy  of  their  own. 
The  English  people,  however,  found  a  deliverer  in  Alfred,  a  prince  of 
their  own  race,  who  has  justly  received  the  title  of  "The  Great,"  for 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  political  and  literary  regeneration 
of  his  country.  The  Danish  supremacy  was  extinguished  for  ever  at 
the  battle  of  Ethandune  in  878,  and  Alfred  set  to  work  to  restore,  by 
sound  precepts  and  wise  example,  the  genius  of  literatiu'e  to  the  home 
whence  it  had  been  scared  by  the  horrors  of  war.  like  Charlemagne, 
Alfred  became  the  schoolmaster  of  his  people ;  but  he  surpassed  the 
former  in  that  he  took  into  his  own  hands  the  compilation  of  manu- 
scripts, so  that  both  monks  and  laymen  could  enrich  their  store  of 
knowledge.  With  the  English  literature  of  former  centuries  Alfred 
was  thoroughly  acquainted;  an  old  chronicler  calls  him  poetarum 
Saxonicffrum  peritissimus  (well  read  in  the  Saxon  poets);  he  also 
understood  Latin,  well  enough  at  least  to  finish  unaided  his  exceUent 
translations  of  Latin  manuscripts.  King  Alfred  is  the  first  English 
prose  writer.  His  translation  of  the  De  consolaHone  philosophiae  ("  On 
the  consolation  afibrded  by  philosophy ")  of  Boethius,^  is  a  little  gem 
in  its  touching  simplicity.  The  passage  (quoted  on  page  17)  from  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  gives  an  indication  of  the  style. 
What  in  Boethius  was  a  stiff  and  affected  classicism  becomes,  in  King 
Alfred's  version,  simple  and  engaging.  The  genuine  German  fairy 
note,  as  opposed  to  classical  themes,  has  a  surprisingly  graceful  effect. 
Further,  we  have  before  us  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  slavishly  literal 
translation  of  the  writings  of  Boethius.  We  see,  in  the  numerous 
additions  from  the  royal  pen,  the  work  of  a  really  noble  man  and  a 
wise  ruler  of  his  people.  The  Metra  of  Boethius,  the  metrical 
interludes  so  frequent  in  the  original,  were  also  metrically  translated 
by  the  king  in  the  national  English  form,  alliterative,  freely  rhythmical 
verses,  to  which  he  has  added  much  of  his  own. 

^  See  the  author*!  Ctschiehie  der  fnmtomckm  Liiteraiur,  ch.  i :  compare,  for 
instance,  the  domsy  song  of  Sulalie  with  Cynewulf  syiw/Mffa. 

*  Boethius  was  a  late  Roman  philosopher,  who  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Tbeodoric,  in  525.     His  work  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
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The  poetical  vigour  of  these  MHrts  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract : — 

Thu  meaht  be  thoere  sunnan 

Sweotole  gethencean, 

And  be  seghwelcum 

Othrum  steorran, 

Thara  the  oefter  bungom 

Beorhst  sdneth ; 

Gif  him  wan  fore 

Wolcen  haneaUiy 

Ne  mcegen  hi  swa  leohtne 

Leoman  ansendan, 

Mt  se  thicca  mist 

Tbinra  weorthe. 

Swa  oft  symlte  sae 

Sutheme  wind, 

Gracge  glas-hluthre 

Grimme  gedrefeth : 

Thonne  hie  gemengath, 

Micla  ysta 

Onhrerath  hron-mere : 

Hrioh  bith  thonne 

Seo  the  cer  gladn 

On-siene  woes, 

Swa  oft  oespringe 

Utawealleth 

Of  dife  harum, 

Col  and  hlutor, 

And  gereclice 

Rihte  floweth, 

Irueth  with  his  eardes ; 

Oth  him  on  innan  felth 

Muntes  maegen-stan, 

And  him  on  midden  geligeth, 

Atrendlod  of  thoem  tone. 

He  on  tu  siththan 

Tosoeaden  wyrth, 

Sdr  bith  gedrefed 

Buma  p^blonden : 

Broc  bith  onwended, 

Of  his  riht  ryne, 

Rythum  toflowen. 

Swa  nu  tha  thiostro 

Thinre  heortan  willath 

Minre  leohtan 

Lare  withstondan : 

And  thin  mod-gethonc 

Miclum  gedre&n. 

Among  other  prose  translations  by  King  Alfred  we  must  mention 
The  historical  boohs  of  Orosius  (a  fifth  century  Spanish  historian)  and 
Bede's  (Latin)  History  of  the  Church  of  the  JEnglish,  Alfred  made  of 
Orosius  a  textbook  of  universal  history  for  his  subjects,  and  his  many 
additions  impart  to  the  adaptation  a  vigour  of  which  the  tedious  original 
is  quite  innocent  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  detailed  account, 
narrated  by  an  eye-witness,  of  a  contemporary  coasting  voyage  round 
Scandinavia. 


Look  now  at  the  sun  and  also  at  the 
other  heavenly  bodies ;  when  the  swarthy 
clouds  come  before  them,  they  cannot  give 
their  light ;  so  also  the  south  wind  with  a 
p;reat  storm  troubles  the  sea,  which  before, 
m  serene  weather,  was  clear  as  glass  to 
behold.  When  it  is  so  mingled  with  the 
billows,  it  is  very  quickly  unpleasant, 
though  it  before  was  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  So  also  is  the  brook,  though  it 
be  strong  in  its  right  course,  when  a  great 
stone  rolling  down  firom  the  high  moun- 
tain fells  into  it,  and  divides  it  and  hinders 
it  from  its  right  course.  In  tike  manner 
does  the  darkness  of  thy  mind  now  with- 
stand my  enlightened  precepts. 

King  Alfred's  Works,  Jubilee  edition. 
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The  oldest  collection  of  statutes  can  also  be  traced  back  to 
Alfred.  He  collected  the  most  important  edicts  which  had  been 
framed  up  to  that  time,  and  augmented  them  by  others  drawn  up  by 
himself. 

Early  English  prose  never  again  enjoyed  such  pious  literary  care  as 
that  bestowed  upon  it  by  King  Alfred.  We  have  to  wait  a  century 
before  a  great  writer  emerges  from  the  darkness  in  the  person  of  Abbot 
Aelfric  (about  950-1025).  He  left  a  collection  of  eighty*fiye  sermons, 
a  Latin  grammar  in  English,  and  some  other  writings  of  little  im- 
portance. 

2%e  Saxon  Chronicle^  said  to  be  partly  the  work  of  King  Alfred,  is  a 
prose  work  of  greater  value  to  the  student  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  people.  It  opens  with  a  short  sketch  of  universal  history  until 
the  times  of  Alfred,  and  from  the  year  855  it  is  the  most  important 
authority  for  the  history  of  England  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
An  exhaustive  raster  of  historical  events  to  933  is  added.  Later,  this 
becomes  more  scanty,  and  is  discontinued  after  the  mention  of  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IL,  in  1154. 

The  Chronicle  is  a  kind  of  official  "  Court  Journal,"  which  may  have 
been  instituted  by  King  Alfred.  Its  language  is  very  bald,  and  only 
certain  poetical  interpolations  exhibit  a  higher  style.  The  concluding 
chapters  begin  to  show  traces  of  the  invasion  of  the  language  of  the 
French  conquerors,  and  at  once  form  a  connecting-link  with  the 
literature  that  followed  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE 
NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  CHAUCER 

THE  Nonnan  Conquest  struck  the  greatest  blow  at  the  develop- 
ment of  intellectual  life  in  England  which  any  civilised  country 
has  ever  had  to  undergo.  Notwithstanding  the  many  specimens 
of  the  langos^e  and  literature  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
it  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  gauge  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  desire  of  the  conquerors  to  force  their  own  language  on  their 
defeated  foe.  Nothing  more  indisputably  attests  the  vigour  of  the 
national  character  in  England  than  the  survival  of  all  that  was  best  in 
its  literature  amidst  the  general  desolation,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
native  language  in  all  its  purity. 

We  have  sketched,  in  the  first  chapter,  all  the  essential  points  in  the 
influence  of  the  Norman  upon  the  English  language.  Poetry,  especi- 
ally, was  affected  by  the  tendency  of  the  Norman  final  rhyme  to 
suppress  and  eventually  to  abolish  entirely  the  alliterative  rhyme.  For 
a  brief  period  the  two  languages  and  literatures  ran  side  by  side.  But 
the  Saxons  soon  had  to  copy  the  French,  when  they  found  opposition 
was  out  of  the  question.  In  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest 
the  French  showed  such  utter  contempt  for  the  language  of  the 
country  that  every  future  literary  effort  in  English  was  at  once  branded 
as  out  of  fashion.  The  language  of  the  English  court  was  French  till 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  effects  of  this  were  far-reaching.  It 
caused  the  dialects  in  Middle  English  to  spread  more  widely,  for  the 
absence  of  any  English  court  language  prevented  the  prevalence  of 
any  written  language.  We  can  thus  see  how  it  is  that,  in  that  period, 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  not  a  single  English  work  of 
distinction  is  to  be  recorded. 

After  a  while  we  note  a  complete  reaction  in  the  political  relations  of 
the  two  races ;  the  same  change  took  place  in  regard  to  their  language 
and  literature.  The  Normans  had  quitted  for  ever  their  home  in 
France,  Normandy  had  passed  into  French  hands  by  1203,  and  so  the 
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Normans,  in  their  English  exile,  had  to  learn  English,  which  they  did 
after  their  own  fashion  (p.  19).  They  went  on  acquiring  English  for 
some  three  centuries,  for  it  was  not  till  1362  that  Edward  III.  issued 
an  edict  promoting  English  to  be  the  judicial  language,  "because 
French  is  so  little  known  in  this  kingdom,"  and  about  the  same  time 
we  find  it  no  longer  used  in  the  schools. 

The  English  had  not  in  the  meantime  been  idle.  They  had  learnt 
from  their  conquerors,  besides  language,  much  that  was  of  great 
importance;  above  all,  an  increase  in  the  diversity  of  poetical  forms. 
The  monotonous,  long,  alliterative  lines  of  early  English,  with  their 
invariable  four  accents,  gave  place  to  the  richer  metres  of  the  French, 
with  all  their  graceful  and  tuneful  rhymes.  But  further;  the  literary 
scope  of  the  English  nation  was  vridened  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh 
materials  and  styles.  Indeed,  the  period  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
first  saw  French  literature  at  its  best.  Early  English  poetry  was  more 
sincere  and  religious  than  French;  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
invaders  introduced  to  England  all  the  glamour  and  varied  wealth 
of  imagination.  The  Romance  conquerors  mingled  the  stream  of 
southern  Romance  literature  with  English  literature.  The  early 
French  epics  (Chansons  de  geste)^  although  at  first,  firom  their  national 
stamp,  strange  to  English  ears,  soon  found  popularity  and  imitatorsi 
owing  to  the  brilliant  environment  of  the  marvels  of  Romance.  Even 
the  smaller  epics,  the  Fabliaux  and  the  Lais^  were  copied  in  England 
with  no  less  skill  and  an  even  riper  humour.  It  would  be  an  almost 
hopeless  and  thankless  task  to  pursue  further  the  question,  What  would 
have  become  of  English  literature  had  it  not  been  fertilised  by  the 
Norman  invasion?  We  must  admit  that  not  till  then  had  English 
literature  exhibited  the  lighter  touches  and  splendour  of  a  variety  of 
forms. 

The  most  important  poetical  work  of  this  transition  period  is  the 
Brut  of  Layamon.  The  year  1205  is  accepted  as  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  this  epic.  "Brut"  stands  for  Brutus,  a  l^endary 
descendant  of  ^Eneas,  who  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  ancestcv 
of  the  Britons.  The  descent  of  nearly  aU  European  nations  from  the 
Trojans  was  one  of  the  most  popular  learned  delusions  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Layamon,  by  his  own  account  a  priest  at  Emley,  in  Worcestershire, 
adapted  this  bulky  poem  from  a  Norman-French  epic,  Le  Raman  dc 
Brut^  by  Richard  Wace.  His  work  is  a  paraphrase,  not  a  translation, 
for  the  fifteen  thousand  lines  of  the  French  original  have  become 
thirty-two  thousand  in  the  English  Brut^  partly  owing  to  the  greater 
ease  of  the  English  style  and  partly  to  the  numerous  interpolations  of 
the  translator.    The  Norman  poet  Wace  had  himself  taken  the  subject 
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of  his  epic  from  an  EngUsh  chronicle,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
HisUma  I^igum  Britannia. 

Layamon's  Brut  is  philologically  remarkable,  as  manifesting  how  little 
the  Norman  language  had  yet  influenced  the  English  vocabulary: 
there  are  but  fifty  words  of  French  origin  in  the  thirty-two  thousand 
lines.  The  style  of  Layamon,  howerer,  shows  at  the  same  time  a 
general  weakening  of  the  rich  inflexions  of  early  English;  the  order 
of  the  words  also  betrays  unmistakable  traces  of  Norman  influences. 
He  uses  the  dialect  of  Mercia.  The  metre  indicates  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  alliterative  rhyme,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  final 
rhyme.  These  two  forms  of  rhyme  are  used  indiscriminately,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigences  of  the  metre:  even  the  vowels  of  the  final 
syllables  often  correspond, — an  assonance  almost  unknown  to  Germanic 
writers.  The  autobiographical  introduction  to  the  poem  may  serve  as 
a  sample  of  language  and  metre : — 


An  preost  wes  on  leoden, 

Layamon  wes  ihoten ; 

He  wes  Leovenathes  sone. 

Lithe  him  beo  drihte  ! 

He  wonede  at  Emleye 

At  aethelen  are  chirechen, 

Uppen  Sevarne  stathe. 

Sel  thar  him  thuhte 

On  fest  Radestone, 

Ther  he  bock  radde.  .  .  . 

Layamon  gon  lithen 

Wide  yond  thas  leode, 

And  bi-won  tha  aethela  boc, 

Tha  he  to  bisne  nom. 

He  nom  tha  Englisca  boc, 

Tha  makede  Semt  Beda ; 

An  other  he  nom  on  Latin, 

The  makede  Seinte  Albin, 

And  the  feire  Austin, 

The  Cedluht  broute  hider  in  ; 

Boc  he  nom  the  thridde, 

Tha  makede  a  Frenchis  clerc, 

Waoe  wes  ihoten. 

The  wel  conthe  writen. 

And  he  hoe  yef  thare  aethelen 

Aclienor,  the  wes  Henries  quene 

Thes  heyes  Kinges. 


There  was  a  priest  in  the  land, 
who  was  named  Layamon. 
He  was  the  son  of  Leovenath — 
May  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  him  ! 
He  dwelt  at  Emley, 
At  a  noble  church, 
Upon  Severn's  bank — 
Pleasant  there  it  seemed  to  him, 
near  Radestone, 
where  he  read  books.  .  .  . 
Layamon  b^n  to  journey 
Wide  over  this  lancl, 
And  procured  the  noble  books, 
Whicn  he  took  for  pattern. 
He  took  the  English  book, 
that  Saint  Bede  made ; 
Another  he  took  in  Latin, 
That  Saint  Albin  made. 
And  the  £ur  Austin 
who  brought  baptism  in  hither ; 
The  third  book  he  took. 
That  a  French  clerk  made, 
who  was  named  Wace, 
Who  well  could  write. 
And  he  gave  it  to  the  noble  Eleanor, 
Who  was   the   high    King  Henry's 
queen. 

Sir  F.  Maddbn's  Layamoris  Brut, 


The  literary  value  of  the  English  version  of  the  Brut  lies  in  the 
interpolated  stories,  of  which  Layamon  has  inserted  several  of  great 
beauty,  notably  ''King  Arthur's  Dream^'  and  ''King  Arthur's  Death'' 
(voL  iii.  of  Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  pp.  ii3  and  144).  A  passage 
of  the  latter  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  poetic  talents  of  Lay- 
amon:— 
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Arthur  was  wounded  wondrous  sore, 

There  came  to  him  a  lad. 

Who  was  of  his  kindred  : 

He  was  Gulor's  son, 

The  earl  of  ComwalL 

Constantine  the  lad  was  called, 

He  was  dear  to  the  King. 

Arthur  looked  on  him, 

As  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  said  these  words. 

With  sorrowful  heart : 

"Constantine,  thou  art  welcome. 

Thou  art  Cador's  son. 

I  give  thee  here  my  kingdom. 

Defend  thou  my  Britons 

For  ever  in  thy  life, 

And  maintain  them  all  the  laws 

That  have  stood  in  my  days.  .  .  . 

I  will  &re  now  to  Avalun, 

To  the  fairest  of  all  women. 

To  Argante,  the  Queen, 

An  elf  most  fair. 

She  shall  make  my  wounds  all  sound, 

Make  me  all  whole 

With  healing  draughts. 

And  afterwards  I  will  come  again 

To  my  kingdom, 


And  dwell  with  the  Britons 

With  much  joy." 

As  he  spake  thus. 

There  came  from  the  sea 

A  little  short  boat 

Floating  with  the  waves, 

And  two  women  therein 

Wondrous  iair  to  look  oiau 

They  took  Arthur  anon. 

And  bare  him  quickly  to  the  boat, 

And  laid  him  softly  down, 

And  forth  they  gan  depart 

Then  was  it  accomplished 

That  Merlin  whilom  said. 

That  mighty  care  should  come 

After  Arthur's  departure. 

The  Britons  yet  believe 

That  he  is  alive. 

And  dwelleth  in  Avalun 

With  the  fairest  of  all  elves, 

And  the  Britons  ever  yet  expect 

When  Arthur  shall  return 

Was  never  the  man  born. 

Or  ever  any  lady  chosen, 

That  knoweth  of  the  sooth. 

To  say  more  of  Arthur. 


The  book  of  homilies,  known  as  Ormulum^  written  by  an  Augustinian 
monk  Orm  (or  Ormin),  belongs  to  about  the  same  period  as  Layamon's 
Brut,  Only  a  fragment,  but  a  considerable  one,  of  this  religious  poem 
has  been  preserved :  it  contains  twenty  thousand  lines,  only  an  eighth 
of  the  entire  work !  The  metre  differs  totally  from  that  of  old  English 
poetry :  it  is  iambic :  alliterative  and  final  rhyme  are  entirely  absent 
Regarded  as  poetry,  it  is  a  mediocre  production.  Orm's  orthography 
exhibits  a  certain  capricious  pedantry:  he  puts  doubled  consonants 
after  most  of  the  short  vowels,  and  specially  directs  the  attention  of  the 
copyists  to  his  orthographical  innovations. 

Although  its  language  is  that  of  the  northern  dialect,  the  Ormuium 
is  more  purely  English  than  even  Layamon's  poem :  the  Romance 
elements  are  so  few  and  far  between,  that  we  are  driven  to  assume 
that  the  writer  purposely  rejected  all  that  reminded  him  of  the  hated 
Normans. 

The  opening  passages  of  the  dedication  of  the  work  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : — 


Nu,  brotherr  Walltherr,  brotherr  min 

Affterr  the  flaeshess  kinde ; 
And  brotherr  min  i  Crisstenndom 

Thurrh  fuUuhht  and  thurrh  trowwthe ; 
And  brotherr  min  i  Godess  hus. 

Yet  o  the  thride  wise, 
Thurrh  thatt  wi  hafenn  takenn  ba 

An  reghellboc  to  follghenn. 


Now,  brother  Walter,  brother  mine 

After  the  flesh's  kind ; 
And  brother  mine  in  Christendom 

Through  baptism  and  through  faith ; 
And,  brother  mine  in  God's  house 

Yet  in  the  third  wise  (way). 
Since  we  have  taken  upon  us 

To  foUow  the  same  rule-book. 
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Ice  hafe  wexmd  inntiU  EnngUssh  I  have  translated  into  English 

Goddspelles  hallghe  lare,  The  Bible's  holy  doctrine, 

Afiterr  thatt  little  witt  tatt  me  According  to  the  little  knowledge  that 

Min  Drihhtin  hafethth  lenedd.  My  Lord  God  has  bestowed  upon  me. 

Thu  thohhtest  tatt  itt  mihhte  wel  You  thought  that  it  might  well 

Till  mikell  frame  turmenn,  Serve  for  much  profit, 

Yiff  EnngUssh  foUk,  forr  lufe  off  Crist  If  English  people,  for  love  of  Christ, 

Itt  wolde  yeme  lemenn,  Would  faithfully  learn  it. 

And  follghenn  itt,  and  fillenn  itt  And  follow  it,  and  fulfil  it 

Withth  thohht,  withth  word,  withth  In  thought,  in  word,  in  deed, 
dede. 

This  period  also  boasts  of  one  of  the  favourite  Books  of  Beasts 
(p.  35),  the  Bestiarium^  by  an  unknown  and  insignificant  poet,  con- 
sisting of  about  eight  hundred  lines  m  rhyme. 

Another  similar  production,  The  Huh  (Owl)  and  the  Nightingale^ 
belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  of  greater  value.  It  describes 
a  dispute  between  the  two  birds  as  to  the  value  of  their  singing,  in  the 
form  of  a  lively  dialogue  of  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  lines. 
Philologists  cannot  agree  as  to  whether  it  was  an  adaptation  from  the 
French,  whether  it  was  written  by  one  Nicolas  of  Guildford,  a 
person  of  no  importance,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  first 
or  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  an  important  fact, 
however,  that  in  this  poem  we  have  one  of  the  first  works  (if  not  the 
first)  written  throughout  in  rhyming  verse  after  the  French  model. 
At  die  same  time,  it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  fusion  of  the  two 
languages. 

Ad  imitation  of  a  later  old  French  risky  farce.  Dame  Sirith^  is  also 
written  in  regular  rhymed  verse.  It  deals  with  the  seduction  of  a 
respectable  woman  by  a  procuress,  and  clearly  betrays  the  influence  of 
the  French  fabliaux^  This  brings  us  into  the  domain  of  French 
Verse-Romance,  which,  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  overspread 
die  whole  of  Europe  and  England  (the  latter  at  a  comparatively  early 
date)  with  its  luxuriant  growth.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  we  meet  with  French  epics, — historical,  purely  imaginary, 
and  romantic, — from  Iceland  to  Greece,  from  Spain  to  Germany.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  one  single  English  poetical  romance  is 
anything  more  than  a  translation  or  adaptation  of  an  old  French 
Chanson  de  geste.  The  imaginary  romances  of  heroes,  real  or  invented, 
must  have  been  immensely  to  the  taste  of  the  English,  who  possessed 
nodiing  of  the  kind  in  their  older  literature,  for  the  number  of  English 
imitations  is  very  great.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  these  French 
romances  of  heroes  and  tales  of  adventure  are  of  Germanic,  perhaps 
even  of  English  origin :  but  their  primal  metrical  structure  is  French. 
To  this  class  belong  the  two  English  epics  of  the  king's  sons  Havelock 

^  Cf.  the  author's  Geschichte  dtr  Jrasosischen  LUteratur^  Book  I.  ch.  vi. 
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and  Hom^  who^  during  their  flight  from  traitors  at  home,  go  through  the 
most  wonderful  adventures,  and  finally  marry  their  beloved  princesses 
and  victoriously  mount  the  throne  of  their  fathers.  A  fragment  of  a 
Middle  English  adaptation  of  the  famous  Chanson  de  Roland  (the 
gem  of  old  French  literature)  and  another  of  Fier  h  Bras  have  been 
preserved. 

The  Arthurian  Legend  has  given  birth  to  several  epic  poems,  both 
in  England  and  France.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  are  Arthurs 
Death  (Morte  Arthure),  Sir  Gawain^  Lancelot  of  the  Lake^  Sir 
Tristrem  (Tristan  and  Iseult).  The  English,  like  the  German 
adapters,  have  allowed  themselves  great  licence. 

The  English  translators  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
also  drew  upon  French  originals  for  classical  subjects.  Poems,  such 
as  Alexander  the  Great^  The  Emperor  Octavian^  The  Trojan  Wars^ 
and  the  like,  which  were  greedily  swallowed  as  genuine  history  by 
credulous  Europe  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  were  brought  over 
by  the  Normans  to  England,  where  they  were  immediately  adapted. 
Legendary  epics,  such  as  the  Seven  Sages,  the  friends  Amicus  and 
AmiUuSj  Flos  and  Blancflos,  were  similarly  treated. 

The  literary  and  poetical  worth  of  these  imitations  from  the  French 
is  not  great,  since  they  involve  wholesale  borrowing  of  matter  and 
form.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  several  of  these  romances 
{e,g,  Tristan  and  Iseult)  have  gained  by  their  transference  to  English 
and  German  soil.  From  an  historical  standpoint  the  value  of  all  these 
poems  to  England  is  threefold:  (i)  Their  extraordinary  popularity 
largely  affected  the  vocabulary  and  language;  (2)  they  promoted  the 
fusion  of  the  English  and  Norman  languages;  (3)  they  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  greatest  language-maker  of  old  England — Chaucer. 

The  tendency  to  a  genuine  English  metrical  treatment  of  historical 
subjects,  perhaps  due  to  the  imitators  of  naturalised  French  produc- 
tions, first  showed  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  English  were  still  lacking  in  inventiveness,  which, 
before  Chaucer,  was  limited  to  the  composition  of  rhymed  chronicles. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  an  enormously  long  Bible  chronicle 
of  twenty-five  thousand  lines.  Cursor  Mundi  (The  Cursur  of  the 
World),  a  poetical  version  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world  from 
the  commencement  to  its  end.  A  clumsy  and  unwieldy  work,  though 
containing  many  beautiful  passages,  it  enjoyed  great  popularity  up  to 
the  fifteenth  century : — 

Seldom  was*for  any  chance  ^ 
Englis  tong  preched  in  France ; 
Gil  we  thaim  ilkan  '  their  language 
And  than  do  we  na  utretage.^ 

*  Purpose.  *  To  every  one.  '  No  outrage. 
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The  above  four  lines  of  the  Introduction  contain  four  French  words ! 

The  ChrofdcU  of  the  monk  Robert  of  Gloucester  (the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century),  a  history  of  the  English  people 
from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  Wars  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  highly 
interesting  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view  and  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  civilisation.  The  Chronicle  is  written  in  long  rhymed  lines 
with  six  to  seven  accents,  and  possesses  no  value  as  poetry.  The 
language  shows  but  little  trace  of  Norman  influences.  The  work  is 
noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  sources  of  the  story  of  King 
Lear  and  his  three  daughters,  which  is  told  in  the  insipid  style  of  a 
wandering  minstrel 

The  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  and  the  death 
of  the  last  Saxon  king  Harold  are  described  with  a  certain  amount 
of  liveliness  and  vigour.  The  Chronicle  tacks  on  the  following  general 
remarks  upon  the  relation  of  French  to  English : — 

Thus  come,  lo  !  Engelonde  into  Normannes  honde 

And  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  bote  her  owe  speche. 

And  speke  French  as  dude  atom,  and  here  chyldren  dude  al  so  teche, 

So  that  hey  men  of  thys  lond,  that  of  her  blod  come, 

Holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hii  of  hem  nome, 

Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  French,  me  tolth  of  hym  well  late, 

Ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Englyss  and  to  her  kunde  speche  yute. 

Idi  wene  ther  be  ne  man  in  world  contreyes  none 

That  ne  holdeth  to  her  kunde  speche,  but  Engelonde  one. 

« 

[Thus  came,  lo  !  England  into  Normans'  hand : 

And  the  Normans  could  speak  then  but  their  own  speech, 

And  spake  French  as  they  did  at  home  and  their  children  did  also  teach ; 

So  that  high  men  of  this  land,  that  of  their  blood  came, 

Hold  all  the  same  speech  that  they  of  them  took  : 

For  but  (except)  a  man  French  know,  men  tell  of  him  well  little ; 

For  low  men  hold  to  English  and  to  their  natural  speech  yet 

I  ween  there  not  be  man  in  world  countries  none 

That  not  holdeth  to  their  natural  speech  but  England  alone. 

Translation  in  Chambers's  Engiish  Literatun.] 

Although  middle-English  prose  produced  no  works  of  art,  it  gives 

ample  proof  of  a  certain  knack  of  expression.     To  the  first  half  of 

the  thirteenth  century  belongs  the  Ancren  Riwle  (Ancren  Rules,  Rules 

of  life  for  Anchoresses),  written  by  a  bishop  for  the  inmates  of  a 

nunnery;   containing  instructions  for  a  devout  life.     The  following 

extract  will  show  the  state  of  development  of  the  English  language  of 

the  period : — 

Sum  ancre  maketh  hire  bord  mid  hire  gistes  withuten.  Thet  is  to  muche 
nreondschipe,  uor,  of  alle  orders  theonne  is  hit  unkuindelukest  and  most 
ayean  ancre  ordre,  thet  is  al  dead  to  the  worlde.  Me  hauveth  i-herd  ofle 
sig^^en,  thet  deade  men  speken  mid  cwike  men;  auh  that  heo  eten  mid 
cwike  men  ne  uond  ich  neuer  yete. 

[There  are  anchoresses  who  make  their  meals  with  their  friends  outside 
the  convent.    That  is  too  much  friendship,  because,  of  all  orders,  then  is 
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it  most  ungenialy  and  most  contrary  to  the  oider  of  an  anchoress^  who  is 
quite  dead  to  the  world.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  dead  men  speak 
with  living  men  :  but  that  they  eat  with  living  men,  I  have  never^yet  found. 
(Translation  by  J.  Morton,  in  the  Camden  Society's  works.}] 

Middle  £nglish|  as  spoken,  had  much  more  resemblance  to  modem 
English  than  the  uncouth  spelling  would  lead  us  to  suspect 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  we  have  the  English  translation  of  a 
universal  history  that  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  that  time^  the 
Fofychranicon  (i  361)  of  the  Benedictine  monk  Ralph  Higdbn.  John 
Trevisa,  a  north  of  England  clergyman,  translated  this  voluminous 
historical  work  into  very  flat  but  intelligible  English  (about  1387).  It 
relates  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  ending  with  the  year  134a.  The  history  of  En^^nd, 
descriptions  of  lands  and  peoples,  and  the  linguistic  relations  before 
and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  are  portrayed  with  a  wealth  of  detail 
which  is  evidently  a  labour  of  love. 

The  Voyage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  MaundeviUe  (about  1360)  is 
of  more  value  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  work  was  written 
in  Latin  and  translated  into  English  from  a  French  version  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  adventurous  knight  (bom 
about  1300),  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  commenced  his  journeys 
to  the  East,  which  led  him  to  India,  perhaps  even  as  fiir  as  China. 
These  joumeys,  lasting  more  than  thirty  years,  and  from  which  he 
returned  much  against  his  will,  are  described  by  him  in  a  work  originally 
written  in  Latin  and  afterwards  translated  through  French  into  English. 
Sir  John  died  about  137 1,  so  that  he  may  be  considered  a  con- 
temporary of  Chaucer  (1340-1400).  His  agreeable,  gossipy  prose 
even  reminds  us  of  the  style  of  the  poet  The  noble  knight  jumbles 
trath  and  fiction  together,  and  the  naive  credulity  with  which  he 
repeats  the  most  impossible  travellers'  lies,  renders  him  worthy  to  be 
caJled  the  Herodotus  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  he  lacks  the  bitter's 
graceful  style.  MaundeviUe  is  a  romantic  figure :  a  simple  knight,  he 
sets  out,  in  genuine  Germanic  fashion,  for  the  wide  and  imknown 
world,  fights  for  the  "Sultan  of  Egypt,"  but  refuses  his  daughter's 
hand  and  the  governorship  of  a  province,  which  would  have  involved 
the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  faith. 

MaundeviUe  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Marco  Polo's  Travels, 
at  least  with  his  description  of  Cathay  (China).  He  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  his  own  personal  experiences, — his  stay  at  Jemsalem,  the 
production  of  cotton,  artificial  incubation  at  Cairo.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  compass-needle,  speaks  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  of 
the  Antipodes,  and  is  in  advance  of  his  age  generally  as  a  traveUer  and 
man  of  learning. 
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The  mixture  of  Engli^  and  French  elements  which  characterises 
his  diction  leads  us  to  the  period  of  modem  English,  on  the  threshold 
of  which'stands  Chaucer,  the  great  creator  of  language.  Maundeville, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  travels,  expressly  says  that  he  has 
written  it  so  ''that  every  man  of  my  tiation  may  understand  it,"  is, 
like  Chaucer,  an  excellent  example  of  the  spoken  English  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  following  extract  is  an  account  of  Mahomet's 
first  mirade : — 

And  yee  scfaulle  understonde,  that  Machamote  was  bom  in  Arabye, 
that  was  first  a  pore  knave,  that  kepte  cameles,  that  wenten  with  marchantes 
for  marchandise ;  and  so  befelle  that  he  wente  with  the  marchantes  in  to 
^ypt ;  and  thei  weren  thanne  cristen,  in  tho  partyes.  And  at  the  desertes 
of  Arabye,  he  wente  into  a  chapelle,  where  a  Eremyte  dwelte.  And  when 
he  enteied  into  the  chapelle,  that  was  but  a  lytille  and  a  low  thing  and  hat 
but  a  lytvl  dore  and  a  low,  than  the  entree  began  to  wexe  so  gret  and  so 
large  and  so  high,  as  though  it  hadde  ben  of  a  gret  mynstre,  or  the  yate 
of  a  paleys.  And  this  was  the  firste  myracle,  the  Sarazins  seyn,  that 
Machamote  dide  in  his  youthe. 

In  the  case  of  one  Englishman  of  this  period,  we  must  make  an 
excqition  to  the  rule  of  discussing  only  such  works  as  are  written  in 
EngUsh:  we  refer  to  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1294).  Although  all  his 
works  were  written  in  Latin,  since  he  appealed  to  a  public  that  in- 
cluded the  learned  world  of  all  Europe,  he  nevertheless  must  be 
conceded  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  England.  During  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  bold  and  learned  Franciscan,  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
insatiable,  and  his  namesake  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626),  England 
produced  no  thinker  who  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  nature  of 
things.  His  principal  work,  the  Opus  Majus  (1267),  dedicated  to 
Pope  Clement  VI.,  was  the  death-blow  of  the  dry  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  devoted  itself  to  the  husk  instead  of  the  kernel 
of  mental  culture.  The  Opus  Majus  certainly  is  fiill  of  all  sorts  of 
superstitions  concerning  tame  dragons,  the  dreams  of  alchemists  and 
the  like;  but  it  furnishes  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect,  with  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  an 
investigation  of  nature  based  upon  exact  and  scientific  research  instead 
of  chimerical  fancies.  Roger  Bacon  is  the  oldest  pioneer  of  modem 
natural  philosophy.  His  own  attempts  led  him  to  anticipate  many 
discoveries  which  were  only  made  centuries  later :  he  invented  a  kind 
of  gunpowder,  wrote  about  various  gases,  made  microscopes  and 
telescopes,  and  even  predicted  that  ships  would  one  day  travel  without 
sails  and  carriages  without  horses.  As  '^Doctor  mirabilis,"  he  was 
revered  by  his  learned  contemporaries;  as  '^ Friar  Bacon,"  he  was 
regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  a  mighty  wizard,  and  as  such  he  was  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 

THE  more  closely  we  study  the  English  language  and  literature  of 
the  thirteenth^  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  greater  is 
our  astonishment  at  the  unique  figure  of  Chaucer^  wbedier  we 
consider  him  as  a  poet  or  a  creator  of  language.  His  Cantertury 
TaieSy  which  no  earlier  work  of  equal  attractiveness  had  led  us  to 
expect,  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  held  the  field 
without  a  rival  for  two  hundred  years  (until  the  appearance  of  Edmund 
Spenser  in  the  world  of  literature),  and  their  fimdamental  and  important 
services  to  the  language  of  English  poetry  are  not  even  surpassed  by  the 
Faby  Qumi.  During  the  last  century,  both  in  Ei^land  and  Germany, 
special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Chaucer.  Texts  with  copious 
notes  have  been  published  by  a  ''Chaucer  Society";  all  the  aids  of 
learning  have  been  requisitioned  for  a  thorough  undecstanding  of 
Chaucer  in  detail ;  but  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  poetical  figure, 
so  remarkable  and  complete  in  himself,  who  suddenly  appeared  like 
a  brilliant  celestial  phenomenon,  has  never  yet  been  given.  The 
sources  of  his  CatUertmry  Tales  have  been  investigated;  but  the 
springs  of  Chaucer's  poetical  talent  are  concealed  in  hidden  depths, 
which  the  mere  eye  of  the  philologist  can  never  fathom. 

If  Chaucer's  unique  figure  as  a  poet  excites  astonishment,  he  is 
equally  remarkable  as  the  creator  of  the  language  of  his  people.  By 
the  common  consent  of  posterity,  he  has  been  recognised  as  the  first 
great  writer  who  indicated  the  future  path  of  the  English  language. 
J.  \m  Klein  happily  calls  Chaucer's  works  "  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
English  language."  Chaucer's  successors  at  once  recognised  his  in- 
comparable services  in  settlii^  the  standard  of  literary  English,  which 
almost  equalled  his  poetical  genius.  Occleve  (bom  1370),  his  en- 
thusiastic pupil  and  imitator,  styled  him  "  the  first  finder  of  our  fair  1 
language";  Lydgate  (bom  1373)  reveied  him  as  ''the  guiding  star  of 
language/'  "the  chief  poete  of  Britayne,"  and  sang  his  praises  as  the 

PO^  Thftt  madi  first  to  distil  and  rain 

The  gold  dew-drops  of  sonch  and  eloquence 
Into  our  tongui  through  nis  excellence. 

51 
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Spenser,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  praised  his  great  predecessor 
as  "the  pure  well  of  English  undefiled."  In  histories  of  literature, 
Chaucer  is  frequently  called  "the  father  of  English  poetry";  but 
his  example  as  a  creative  artist  of  the  English  language  was  of  even 
greater  importance  than  his  influence  as  a  poet  upon  succeeding 
generations  of  poets.  Chaucer  was  to  English  what  Dante  was  to 
Italian:  the  poet  who^  by  means  of  a  universally  popular  work, 
accustomed  his  people  to  a  uniform  written  language,  and  first  made 
them  intellectually  one.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  stiff  and  awkward  style  of  English  poetry,  before,  in  the 
time  of^  and  even  later  than,  Chaucer,  in  order  to  appreciate  ccnectly 
his  power  as  a  creator  of  bmguage. 

Before  Chaucer's  time  English  poetry  had  not  been  accessible  to 
the  whole  people;  the  Norman  nobles  maintained  a  cold  and  un- 
appreciative  attitude  towards  old  English  verse,  and  satisfied  their 
Uterary  curiosity  with  French  metrical  romances  and  die  frivolous  and 
petty  epics  {Fabliaux)  oi  northern  France.  In  Chaucer  even  the 
Ei^lish  Normans  found  a  poet  after  their  own  romantic  heart,  one 
whO|  himself  of  Norman  descent,  felicitously  combined  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  two  races.  The  poetical  and  linguistic  diaracteristics 
of  Chaucer's  creations  justiy  entide  him  to  be  called  the  apostie  of 
peace.  He  put  an  end  to  the  long-standing  struggle  between  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  languages  by  directing  the  two  apparentiy  hostile 
currents  into  the  bed  of  so  uniform  a  work  as  the  Cantefiufy  Tales, 
In  Chaucer,  who  was  every  inch  an  Englishman,  we  find  more  Firench 
words  than  in  any  of  his  contemporaries;  the  mixture  of  Germanic 
and  Romance  elements  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 
In  language,  he  was  more  Norman  than  the  poets  who  preceded  him, 
and  yet,  or  rather,  just  for  that  very  reason,  he  was  the  first  great 
English  poet  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word 

We  must  first  make  a  few  remarks  about  Chaucer's  language.  In 
spite  of  its  strange  spelling,  it  is  far  easier  to  understand  than  it  looks. 
If  we  read  it  by  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye  (a  course  recommended 
with  all  poetry),  a  few  hundred  lines  familiarise  us  with  the  beautiful 
old  speech.  Besides,  the  majority  of  editions  are  provided  with  ex- 
planatory notes.  To  understand  his  most  musical  verse,  we  must  pay 
attention  to  the  following  rules.  The  Exterminations  (e,  es,  ed,  etc.), 
are,  as  a  rule,  reckoned  and  pronounced  as  full  syllables;  the  termina- 
tion  E  before  vowels  is  usually  mute ;  for  the  accentuation  of  Frendi 
words  there  is  no  fixed  rule  in  r^pud  to  the  rhymes,  but  in  most  cases 
the  stress  is  on  the  last,  or  (in  words  in  E)  the  last  syllable  but  one. 
Germanic  still  strove  with  French  accentuation;  the  struggle  lasted 
till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  not  definitely  decided  in  fiivour  of 
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the  former  (the  accentuation  of  the  stem  or  first  syllable)  until  after 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Genius  needs  a  lucky  star:  the  full  ripeness  of  Chaucer's  poetic 
talent  coincided  with  the  period  when  French  had  yielded  precedence 
to  English  even  in  public  life.  In  the  year  136a  English  was  the 
language  of  the  courts,  a  Norman  king  had  opened  Parliament  in 
an  English  speech ;  a  few  decades  later  Chaucer  was  able  to  compose 
his  Canterbury  Tales  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he  was  writing 
not  only  for  the  lower  orders,  but  also  for  the  nobles,  the  educated 
class  of  the  coimtry. 

Chaucer's  example  was  just  as  important  for  the  expansion  of 
poetical  form  as  for  the  crystallisation  of  the  English  written  language. 
The  metrical  systems  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  were 
unsettled,  often  terribly  clumsy,  but  at  the  same  time  very  simple. 
As  compared  with  these,  Chaucer's  poems  display  a  remarkable  wealth  \ 
of  very  effective  new  metres  and  intricate  rhymes.  Just  as  he  himself  ' 
invented  his  poetic  sfyle,  just  as  he  had  no  equal  in  descriptive  grip 
and  a  ready  knack  of  story-telling,  he  is  in  like  manner  bdebted  to 
himself  for  the  external  forms  of  his  poetry.  He  is  the  first  English 
writer  in  whose  poems  we  find  the  iambic  pentameter  regularly  em- 
ployed, which,  stripped  of  its  rhyme,  has  been  since  Marlowe's  time 
the  metre  of  English  and  German  plays — the  simple  Germanic  line 
in  contrast  to  the  oratorical  French  Alexandrine  metre.  He  also  gives 
ua  the  first  specimens  of  the  seven-lined  stanza  with  its  effective 
arrangement  of  rhyme  (now  unfortunately  forgotten),  at  once  more 
lively  than  the  Italian  eight-lined  stanza,  and  clearer  than  the  nine- 
lined  Spenserian  one,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Chaucerian.  The  rhymes  in  this  stanza  are  as  follows: — ad  abb  cc. 
But  we  also  find  in  Chaucer  an  eight-lined  stanza,  differing  from  the 
Italian  ottave  rime^  and  wholly  his  own  invention.  The  following 
specimen,  from  the  Monks  Tale^  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
its  construction : — 

Thus  day  by  day  this  child  bigan  to  crye, 

Til  in  his  fadres  barme^  adoun  it  lav, 
And  seyde :  "  Far-wcl,  lader,  I  moot^  dye  ! " 

And  kiste  his  £iider  and  deyde  the  same  day ; 
And  whan  the  wofiil  &der  deed  it  sey, 

For  wo  his  annes  two  he  gan  to  byte. 
And  seyde,  "Alias,  Fortune  I  and  weylaway ! 

Thy  fidse  wheel  my  wo  al  may  I  wyte  I "' 

(From  Ugoiino  of  Pisa^  an  adaptation  of  the  fiunous  passage  in  Dante's  Inftmo,)^ 

^  Bosom,  lap.  '  Must.  '  Reproach  for. 

*  The  quotations  from  Chaucer  are  given  according  to  Skbat*s  edition. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

It  is  no^agreed  that  GeoffrbyChaucer  was  born  in  1 340  (or  between 
1340  and  1345) ;  1328  had  previously  been  accepted  as  the  year.  He 
came  of  a  Norman  family  (Chaucer »  Chauder  or  ChausseHer^  stoddi^- 
weaver),  and,  from  his  coat-of-arms,  was  of  noble  birth.  He  probably 
studied  at  a  University,  whether  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  uncertain. 
His  reading  was  exceptional  in  its  power  and  range.  Not  only  had  he 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  theology,  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
he  possessed  also  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  French  romances. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  perhaps  even  Boccaccio  were  known  to  him  in 
the  original,  ^^th  such  an  equipment,  he  stood  forth  preeminent  in 
the  development  of  English  literature.  His  personal  intimacy  with  the 
poets  of  his  day,  John  Gower  and  the  young  Thomas  Occleve,  was 
a  matter  of  course,  for  Chaucer  was  a  Civil  Servant  of  considerable 
position  in  the  Customs.    His  greatest  delight  was,  he  himself  admits, 

On  bokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte* 

And  it  requires  but  a  slight  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  the  poet 
in  his  office  at  the  port  of  London  busily  engaged  in  levying  and 
entering  the  duty  on  imported  "  wools,  skins,  and  tanned  hides,"  while 
in  his  drawer  would  lie  a  copy  of  the  Divina  Comnudia  of  Dante 
("the  grete  poete  of  Yt^lle"),  Petrarch's  Sonnets^  or  Boccaccio's 
Decanuran^  of  which  his  official  labours  hindered  the  unabstracted 
enjoyment.  Chaucer  loved  only  one  thing  better  than  reading,  and 
that  was  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  scent  of  the 

flowers :—  Save,  oerteynly,  whan  that  the  month  of  May 

Is  comen  and  that  I  here  the  foules  singe, 
And  that  the  flowres  ginnen  for  to  springe, 
Farwel  my  book  and  my  devodoon  I 

I  know  no  other  older  poet  in  whom  are  to  be  found  such 
enthusiastic  and  frequent  digressions  on  the  delights  of  nature,  par- 
ticularly the  songs  of  the  birds,  which  were  the  especial  study  of  this 
poet,  himself  the  harbinger  of  the  spring  of  English  literature.  In  the 
Introduction  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  we  read : — 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  schoures  sote,^ 
The  droghte  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  rote, 
And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licotir. 


Of  which  vertu  exigendred  is  the  flour ; 
Whan  Zephims  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt'  and  heeth 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sbnne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half^  cours  y-ronne. 
And  smal^  fowl^  maken  melodye, 
That  slepen  al  the  night  witi^  open  ye. 
So  priketh  hem  nat^e  in  hir  coriges.' 

^  Sweet.  *  Wood.  «  Hearts. 
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Of  Chaucer's  personal  appearance  we  have  a  very  faithful  description, 
sketched  from  memory  after  the  poet's  death  by  Thomas  Occleve, 
a  devoted  admirer.  It  is  quite  in  character  with  the  playful  picture 
which  we  find  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Taies.  The  landlord 
there  turns  to  the  poet  and  says : — 

Approche  neer  and  lokevp  merily. 

Now  war  yow,^  sirs,  and  lat  this  man  have  pUce ; 

He  in  the  waast  is  shape  as  wel  as  I ; 

This  were  a  pope!  in  an  arm  tenbrace 

For  any  womman,  smal  and  bh  of  fiice. 

He  seemeth  elvish  '  by  his  contenance, 

For  un*to  no  wight  dooth  he  daliaunce.' 

"  Elfish  "  is  the  very  word  used  in  the  poem,  and  the  Occleve  portrait 
shows  remarkably  fine  and  spiritualised  features. 

In  his  twentieth  year  Chaucer  entered  the  army,  which  Edward  III. 
was  leading  to  disaster  in  France  in  1359,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  but  ransomed  the  following  year.  His  wife,  Philippa,  whom 
he  married  in  1365,  was  sister  to  Catharine  Swinford,  the  mistress  and, 
later,  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  father  of  King 
Henry  IV.  This  relationship  was  of  great  service  to  Chaucer  in  his 
official  career.  Thus  frequent  diplomatic  missions  to  foreign  countries 
were  entrusted  to  him,  and,  in  1372,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  to  conclude 
a  commercial  and  naval  treaty  with  the  Doge.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  journey  that  he  visited  Florence  and  Padua,  and  probably 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  In  1374  he  was  appointed 
CommissioQer  of  Customs,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  "the 
said  Geofirey  should  keep  the  books  with  his  own  hand,  in  connexion 
with  the  aforesaid  duties,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  office, 
and  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  himself  in  person,  and  not  by  a 
deputy."  It  was  not  until  1386  that  permission  was  given  to  Chaucer 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  deputy.  But  all  these  relaxations 
of  red  tape  were  due  to  no  recognition  of  his  poetic  genius,  but  to  the 
success  of  his  numerous  foreign  missions.  The  English  court  seems 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the/^/  Chaucer. 

The  removal  of  John  of  Gaunt  from  England  and  the  coup  diktat 
carried  out  by  Richard  II.  against  the  rebellious  Parliament,  of  which 
Chaucer  was  a  member,  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  worldly  position 
of  the  poet,  who  lost  his  official  posts,  and  was  reduced  to  a  pitiful 
pension.  In  1388,^  it  is  true,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  King's 
Works  at  Westminster,  the  Tower,  and  Windsor,  but  this  change  of 
fortune  was  not  for  long,  and,  in  his  latter  years,  the  poet  seems  to 

'  Beware.  ^  Absent  in  manner.  '  Gossip. 


'  Bevrare.  ^  Absent  in  manner. 

*  The  English  authorities  give  the  year  as  1389. 
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have  fallen  upon  evil  times.  To  this  date  is  to  be  ascribed  the  playful 
little  elegy.  To  my  empty  purse.    Chaucer  died  on  October  25th,  1400. 

The  whole  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  presents  no  greater  woik 
of  art,  with  all  the  freshness  of  immortal  youth,  than  the  incomparable 
collection  of  tales  of  those  jovial  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  Their  personal 
description  alone  would  have  given  Chaucer  a  claim  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  EngUsh  poets.  They  were  written  about  1395. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  great  Italian  literary  achievements  in  the 
fourteenth  century  (Boccaccio's  Decameron  not  excepted)  that  is  so 
entirely  the  product  of  its  own  time,  and  yet  so  instinct  with  fire 
and  life.  The  very  framework  and  setting  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
is  a  masterpiece.  What  spirit !  what  action !  what  flashes  of  wit  and 
exuberant  gaiety !  Every  class  of  society  in  Merry  Old  England  passes 
through  its  pages  in  happy  unanimity  and  friendship,  giving  such  a 
picture  of  those  joyous  times  as  no  learned  historical  researches  oould 
ever  achieve. 

One  fine  April  morning  there  meet,  at  the  "Sign  of  the  Tabard" 
in  Southwark,  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  St  Thomas  a'Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  poet  joins  their  band, 
as  does  mine  host,  and  so  we  have  thirty*one  people  agreeing  to  beguile 
the  length  of  the  journey  by  telling  short  stories.  But,  before  the 
stories  begin,  the  poet  introduces  to  us  in  the  famous  Frohgue^  the 
gem  of  the  whole  poem,  each  of  his  travelling  companions,  and  not 
without  reason,  for  each  is  the  distinguished  representative  of  a  whole 
class,  described  with  such  vividness  and  surpassing  humour,  that  we 
cannot  sufficiently  praise  this  triumph  of  the  poet's  creation. 

The  company  consists  of  a  Knight,  with  a  Squire,  the  tatter's  sod, 
a  Yeoman,  an  Abbess  (Prioress).  We  cannot  omit  Chaucer^s  fiunous 
description  of  the  noble  lady,  as  eminent  for  her  beauty  as  for  her 

''  '  Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Prioresse, 

That  of  hir  smyling  was  ful  simple  and  cov ; 
Hir  gretteste  00th  was  but  by  seynt  Loy  ;^ 
And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentyne, 
Ful  wel  she  song  the  service  divyne, 
Entuned  in  hir  nose  fill  semely ; 
And  Frensh  she  spak  fid  faire  and  fetisly,' 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hir  unknowe. 
At  mete  wd  y-taught  was  she  with-alle ; 
She  leet  no  morsel  from  hir  lippes  falle, 
Ne  wette  hir  fingres  in  hir  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe, 
That  no  drope  ne  fille  up-on  hir  brest 
In  curteisye  was  set  fill  muche  hir  lest. 
Hir  over  uppe  wyped  she  so  dene, 
That  in  hir  coppe  was  no  ferthing  '  sene 

^  St.  Eligins.  ^  Daintily.  *  Morsd. 
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Of  grece,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hir  draughte. 
Fill  semely  after  hir  mete  she  raughte,^ 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  greet  disport,* 
And  fill  plesaunt,  and  amiable  of  port. 
And  peyned  hir'  to  countrefete  there ^ 
Of  court,  and  been  estatlich  of  manere, 
And  to  ben  holden  diene  of  reverence. 
Bat,  for  to  speken  of  nir  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe,  if  that  she  sawe  a  mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  hoonaes  had  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  fiesh,  or  milk  and  wastel-breed.* 
But  sore  weep  she  if  oon  of  hem  were  deed, 
Or  if  men  smoot  it  with  a  verde  '  smerte :  ^ 
And  al  was  conscience  ana  tendre  herte. 
Ful  semely  hir  wim^  pinched  '  was ; 
Hir  nose  tretys ;'  hir  eyen  greye  as  glas ; 
Hir  mouth  ful  smal,  and  ther-to  softe  and  reed ; 
But  sikerly  she  hadde  a  fiur  fbrheed ; 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brood,  I  trowe ; 
For,  hardily,^'  she  was  nat  under  growe. 
Ful  fetis^  was  hir  doke,  as  I  was  war. 
Of  smal  coral  aboute  hir  arm  she  bar 
A  peire  of  bedes,  gauded  al  with  grene ; 
And  ther-on  heng  a  broche  of  gold  ful  shene. 
On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vindt  omnia. 

Such  a  picture  as  this  can  only  be  compared  to  the  delicate  delinea- 
tion of  some  old  coloured  miniature.  And  yet,  the  same  soft-hearted 
Abbess,  who  weeps  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  mouse  or  when  one  of  her 
lapdogs  is  roughly  handled,  tells,  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  stories — the  murder  of  an  innocent  Christian  boy  by 
the  cruel  Jews.  But  the  exaggeration  in  the  sanctimonious  tone  of  the 
Priofess  borders  on  mockery  and  betrays  the  poet's  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  gruesome  story.  Ghaucer  did  not  himself  originate  the  tale, 
which  was  founded  on  an  old  minstrel's  ballad  (The  Jeofs  Daughter  in 
Perc/s  Reliques  of  And^it  Poetry).  Others  of  the  pilgrim  band  are 
a  Nun,  and  a  Nun's  Priest,  a  monk.  He,  too,  is  no  ordinary  monk,  so 
we  must  make  his  acquaintance : — 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fidr  for  the  maistrye,^^ 
An  ottt-rydere,^'  that  lovede  veneiye ; 
A  manly  man,  to  been  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deyntee  hors  hadde  he  in  stable : 
And,  wlum  he  rood,  men  mighte  his  brydel  here 
Ginglen^^  in  a  whistling  wind  as  clere. 
And  eek  as  londe  as  dooth  the  chapd-bdle. 
Ther  as^*  this  loord  was  keper  of  tne  celle.^' 

^  Reached  out.  '  Pleasantry.  >  She  took  pains. 

^  Manners.  '  Cake-bread.  *  Rod. 

^  Smartly.  '  Plaited.  *  Well-proportioned. 

^  Certainly.  "  Neat  "  Good  as  regards  authority. 

^  Rider  abroad.  ^«  Jmgle.  »  Where  that. 
^  Religious  house. 
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The  leule  of  aeint  Maure  or  of  sdnt  Bendt,^ 

By-cause  that  it  was  old  and  som-del^  streit, 

This  iike'  monk  leet  olde  thinges  pace, 

And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  space. 

He  yaf  nat  of  that  text  a  pulled^  hen, 

That  seith,  that  hunters  been  nat  holy  men ; 

Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  doisterlees 

Is  lykned  til  a  fish  that  is  waterlees ; 

This  is  to  seyn,  a  monk  out  of  his  doistre. 

But  thilke  text  hdd  he  nat  worth  an  oistre ; 

And  I  seyde,  his  opinioun  was  good. 

What  sholde  he  studie,  and  make  him-sdven  wood,' 

Upon  a  book  in  doistre  alwey  to  poure« 

Or  swinken  with  his  handes,  and  laboure, 

As  Austin  '  bit  ?'    How  shal  the  world  be  served  ? 

Lat  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 

Therfore  he  was  a  pricasour'  aright ; 

Grehoundes  he  hadde,  as  swifte  as  fowel  in  flight ; 

Of  priking  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 

Was  al  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I  seigh  '  his  sieves  purfiled  ^°  at  the  bond 

With  grys,"  and  that  the  finest  of  a  lond ; 

And,  tor  to  festne  hb  hood  under  his  chin. 

He  hadde  of  gold  y-wroght  a  curious  pin : 

A  love-knotte  in  the  gretter  ende  ther  was. 

His  heed  was  balled,  that  shoon  as  any  glas, 

And  eek  his  fiice,  as  he  had  been  anoint 

He  was  a  lord  ful  fiat  and  in  good  point. 

The  third  character  is  the  poet's  favourite,  the  famous  Wyf  of  Bathe. 

A  good  Wyf  was  ther  of  bisyde  Bathe, 

But  she  was  som-deP^  deef,  and  that  was  scathe.^' 

Of  clooth-making  she  hadde  swiche  an  haunt,  ^* 

She  passed  hem  of  Ypres  and  of  Gaunt. 

In  al  the  parisshe  wvf  ne  was  ther  noon 

That  to  the  oSring  "  bifore  hir  sholde  goon  ; 

And  if  ther  dide,  certeyn,  so  wrooth  was  she, 

That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 

Hir  coverchiefis  ful  fyne  were  of  ground  ;^* 

I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  ten  pound 

That  on  a  Sonday  were  upon  hir  need. 

Hir  hosen  weren  of  fyn  scarlet  reed, 

Ful  strdte  y-teyd,  and  shoos  ful  moiste  and  newe. 

Bold  was  fair  face,  and  hit,  and  reed  of  hewe. 

She  was  a  worthv  womman  al  hir  lyve, 

Housbondes  at  chirch-dore  she  hadde  fyve, 

Withouten  other  companye  in  youthe ; 

But  therof  nedeth  nat  to  speke  as  nouthe.^ 

And  thryes  hadde  she  been  at  Jerusalem ; 

She  hadde  passed  many  a  straunge  streem  ; 

At  Rome  she  hadde  been,  and  at  Boloigne, 

In  Galice  at  seint  Jame,  and  at  Coloigne. 

'  Benedict.  *  Somewhat.  '  Same. 

^  Plucked.  *  Mad.  '  Augustine. 

7  Bid.  *  Hard  rider.  '  Saw. 

"  Trimmed.  "  Grey  fur.  "  Somewhat 

^s  A  pity.  ^«  SkUl.  ^  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

"  Texture.  "  Just  now. 
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She  coude^  muche  of  wandrii^  by  the  weye. 
Gat-tothed  ^was  she,  soothly  ror  to  seye. 
Up-on  an  amUere  esily  she  sat, 
Y-wimjded  wel,  and  on  hii:  heed  an  hat 
As  brood  as  is  a  bokeler  or  a  targe ; 
A  foot-mantel  aboute  hir  hipes  liuee, 
And  on  hir  fieet  a  paiie  of  spores  marpe. 
In  felawschip  wel  coude  she  laugh  ana  carpe. 
Of  remedyes  of  love  she  knew  per-chaance, 
For  she  coulde  of  that  art  the  olde  daonce.' 

The  Wife  of  Bath  is  best  described  by  her  story  told  as  the  body  of 
pilgrims  moved  along,  and  by  the  lengthy  Introduction.  She  is  the 
poet's  pet  creation,  he  makes  her  dominate  the  almost  exclusively  male 
element  by  her  merry  bold  tongue  and  her  self-conscious  bearing. 
In  her  way  she  is  as  individual  and  remarkable  a  figure  as  Shakespeare's 
Falstaff,  and  is  the  best  example  of  Chaucer's  two  great  qualities, — the 
delineation  of  character  and  the  art  of  story-telling.  Few  writers  have 
had  the  same  poetic  perception. 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  included,  in  addition,  a  mendicant  Friar, 

In  alle  the  ordres  foure  is  noon  that  can 
So  muche  of  daliaunce  and  fair  langage. 
He  hadde  maad  fill  man^  a  mariage 
Of  yonge  wommen,  at  his  owne  cost. 
Un-to  ms  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post. 

a  Merchant,  a  Clerk  (student)  of  Oxenford  (Oxford),  a  Man  of  Law 
(serjeant  of  the  law),  a  Frankeleyn  (Franklin,  country  gentleman), 
a  Carpenter,  an  Haberdassher,  a  Webbe  (weaver),  a  Dyer  and  a 
Tapycer  (carpet-maker) :  these  five  took  their  own  cook  with  them ;  a 
shipman  (sailor),  a  Doctour  of  Pbysik,  a  Persoun  (parson). 

He  wayted  after  no  pompe  and  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  a  spyced*  conscience, 
Bat  Cristes  love  and  his  AposUes  twelve 
He  taughte,  and  first  he  folwed  it  him-selve. 

also  a  MiUer,  a  Reve  (steward,  bailifi),  a  Pardoner  (seller  of  indulgences), 
a  Somnour  (who  summoned  offenders  before  ecclesiastical  courts),  a 
Maundple  (purveyor  for  an  inn  of  court),  and  Chaucer  himself. 

How  are  we  to  compare  this  setting  of  tales  drawn  from  the  whole 
middle  class  of  the  England  of  that  day  with  the  colourless  company  of 
noble  youths  and  maidens  who,  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron^  meet 
together  to  tell  stories?  The  Italian's  tales  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  character  of  those  who  relate  them ;  their  connexion  is  but  joiner's 
scaffolding.  In  Chaucer  the  stories  are  not  merely  so  many  labels 
to  bdicate  the  members  of  the  company,  but  the  personality  of  the 
narrator  lends  colouring  to  the  story,  and  the  story  again  exhibits  the 
nature  of  the  narrator.    And  how  dramatic  is  the  construction  of  the 

^  Knew.  ^  With  teeth  far  apart 

'  The  old  game,  way  of  love.  ^  Scrupulons. 
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Canterbury  TaUs^  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Decameron  !  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  certainly  tell  stories  to  one  another  to  pass  away  the  time,  but 
in  addition,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  wily  host,  they  agree  that  the 
company,  after  returning  from  Canterbury,  shall  stand  a  supper  at  his 
inn  to  the  one  of  their  number  who  has  told  the  best  story.  Thus 
each  has  a  reason  for  doing  his  best 

It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  that  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
were  first  suggested  to  him  by  Boccaccio's  27^»3Mtfr9if.  Similar  collections 
of  tales,  held  together  by  suitable  links,  existed  before  Boccaccio,  such 
as  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  and  the  Stories  of  the  Sewn  Sages  (or 
Wise  Masters).  Fiers  Ploughman* s  Vision  (p.  67),  written  before  tiie 
Canterbury  Tales,  also  speaks  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  grave  of 
St.  James  of  ComposteUa,  "with  many  wise  tales."  In  the  Middle 
Ages  even  single  stories  were  not  writtaa  without  an  external  frame- 
work. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  small  portion  of  Chaucer's  great  work  (some 
seventeen  thousand  lines  of  poetry  and  two  prose  tales)  was  completed : 
advancing  years  and,  finally,  death  bade  the  merry  pilgrim-journey 
halt  Several  internal  contradictions  in  detail,  e,g.  the  number  of  the 
pilgrims,  suggest  that  Chaucer  was  not  even  able  to  revise  what  he  had 
written.  As  each  pilgrim  had  to  tell  two  stories,  one  going  and  one 
returning,  the  whole  work  would  have  contained  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  stories,  whereas  we  have  only  twenty-four,  of  which  two  are 
unfinished,  or  interrupted.  One  of  these,  the  Ta/e  of  Sir  Thopas, 
is  told  by  Chaucer  himself,  but  it  is  so  ^11  of  parodies  of  the  romantic 
patter  of  the  period  that  the  host,  the  critic  of  the  company,  will  not 
allow  him  to  continue, — one  of  those  delightful  touches  df  sly  humour 
in  which  Chaucer  is  so  rich.  Chaucer  has  quite  as  much  claim  to  the 
title  of  "England's  first  humorist"  as  to  that  of  "father  of  English 
literature." 

The  Canterbury  Tales  is  a  genuine  national  work,  in  spite  of  the 
foreign  sources  upon  which  the  poet  has  drawn.  Its  local  colouring 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  pervades  it  are  wonderfully  life-like 
In  this  respect  also  Chaucer  is  superior  to  both  Boccaccio  and  Margaret 
of  Navarre,  the  authoress  of  the  Heptameron.  Neither  Chaucer's  nor 
Boccaccio's  stories  were  original,  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the  genius 
of  the  former :  besides,  what  great  poet  ever  absolutely  invented  his 
subjects?  Certainly  not  Homer  nor  Sophocles,  not  Shakespeare  nor 
Goethe  nor  Schiller.  Chaucer  made  use  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
floating  material  which  owed  its  origin  partly  to  contact  with  the  East, 
partly  to  the  imagination  of  the  Romance  nations,  and  was  handed  on 
from  one  people  to  another.  The  poef  s  two  chief  sources  of  inspira- 
tion were  (i)  the  Fablietux  of  the  northern  French ;  (2)  the  Novelle  of 
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the  Italians.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  practice  of  borrowing  subjects 
and  material,  and  even  complete  poems,  was  far  more  common  than 
in  more  recent  times.  The  idea  of  a  miiversal  literature,  although  not 
even  known  by  name,  had  a  more  real  existence  than  at  the  present 
day.  There  is  something  touching  in  the  warm-hearted  manner  in 
which  Chaucer  speaks  of  the  great  poets  of  Italy — Dante  and  Petrarch. 
He  has  been  reproached  for  never  mentioning  Boccaccio,  apparently 
his  chief  source  of  inspiration.  This  is  unjust,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  Chaucer  borrowed  anything  directly  from  Boccaccio's  works. 
In  other  instances  he  is  very  frank  in  stating  the  sources  of  his  stories : 
thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Clerks  Tale  (Griselda)  he  says 
straightforwardly  :-^ 

I  wol  yow  telle  a  tale  which  that  I 
Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  preved  by  his  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  deed  and  nayled  in  his  cheste, 
I  prey  to  God  so  yeve  his  soule  reste. 
Fraunceys  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Hishte  this  clerk,  whose  rhethoryke  sweete 
Emumined  al  Itdlle  of  poetrye. 

The  influence  of  the  Italians  upon  Chaucer,  who  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  them  during  his  political  mission  (1371),  was  twofold: 
he  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  his  stories,  and  also  for  the  more 
artistic  structure  of  his  stanzas.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
story  of  Griselda.  But  the  poet's  moral  appreciation  of  a  subject,  in 
the  main  revolting,  is  all  his  own.  In  this  Chaucer,  the  poet  of  English 
common  sense,  surpasses  his  contemporaries  in  literature,  who  found 
delight  in  the  mental  sufferings  of  an  angelic  wife,  tortured  by  her  in- 
fiunous  husband,  or  in  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  children  for  the  sake  of 
a  friend,  as  in  the  story  of  Amicus  andAmilius  (p.  46),  which  appears  in 
all  medieval  literature.  Neither  Boccaccio  nor  Petrarch  have  a  word  of 
disapproval  for  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  Margrave  of  Saluzzo  to- 
wards his  lowly-bom  wife  Griselda,  whom  he  robs  of  her  children  with 
the  apparent  intention  of  killing  them ;  whom  he  finally  turns  out  of 
the  bouse,  poor  and  naked  as  she  had  entered  it ;  whom  he  proposes 
to  make  his  second  wife's  servant.  And  he  inflicts  all  these  tortures 
upon  her  for  nearly  a  generation  merely  to  prove  whether  Griselda  was 
really  so  faithful  to  him  as  she  had  vowed  to  be !  But  Chaucer  cannot 
finish  this  horrible  story  without  a  vigorous  protest: — 

He  badde  assayed  hir  y-n<^h  bifore, 
And  fond  hir  ever  good  ;  what  neded  it 
Hir  for  to  tempte  and  alwey  more  and  more  ? 
Though  some  men  preise  it  for  a  subtil  wit. 
But  as  for  me,  I  seye  that  ^el  it  sit 
Tassaye  a  wifF  whan  that  it  is  no  nede, 
And  patten  her  in  anguish  and  in  drede. 
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However,  this  does  not  prevent  Chaucer  from  telling  the  story  as 
well  as  it  could  be  told,  and  in  this  he  has  been  wonderfully  successful. 
The  fervour  of  the  language  frequently  reaches  a  height  which  neither 
of  the  Italians  ever  attained,  especially  in  the  speech  of  Griselda,  when 
she  cheerfully  makes  way  for  the  Margrave's  second  wife : — 

And  of  your  newe  wyf,  god  of  his  grace 
So  graante  vow  wele  and  prosperitee. 
For  I  wol  gladly  yelden  hir  my  plaoe» 
In  which  that  I  was  blisful  wont  to  be, 
For  sith  it  lyketh  yow,  my  lord,'  quod  she, 
'  That  whylom  weren  al  myn  hertes  reste, 
That  I  shal  goon,  I  wol  gon  whan  yow  leste.  ^ 

^  But  ther-as  ye  me  profre  swich  dowaire 
As  I  first  broghte,  it  is  wel  in  my  minde 
It  were  my  wrecched  clothes,  no-thing  £ure. 
The  which  to  me  were  hard  now  for  to  finde. 

0  gode  god  !  how  gentil  and  how  kinde 
Ye  semed  by  your  speche  and  your  visage, 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  manage  ! 

My  lord,  ye  woot  that,  in  my  fiidres  pl&oe. 
Ye  dede  me  strepe  out  of  my  povre  wede,^ 
And  richely  me  cladden,  of  your  grace. 
To  yow  broghte  I  noght  dies,  out  of  drede, 
But  feyth  and  nakednesse  and  maydenhede. 
And  here  agayn  m^  clothing  I  restore 
And  eek  my  wedding-ring,  for  evermore. 

The  remenant  of  your  lewels  redy  be 
In-with  your  chambre,  dar  I  saufly  sayn  : 
Naked  out  of  my  fedres  hous,'  quod  she, 
'  I  cam,  and  naked  moot  I  tume  agayn. 
Al  your  plesaunce  wol  I  folwen  fayn  ; 
But  yet  I  hope  it  be  nat  your  entente 
That  I  smoklees  out  of  your  pale3rs  wente. 

Ye  coude  nat  doon  so  dishoneste'  a  thing. 
That  thilke  wombe  in  which  your  children  leye 
Sholde,  biforn  the  peple,  in  my  walking, 
Be  seyn  al  bare ;  wherfor  I  yow  preye, 
Lat  me  nat  lyk  a  worm  go  by  the  weye. 
Remembre  yow,  myn  owene  lord  so  dere, 

1  was  your  wyf,  thogh  I  unworthy  were. 

The  Fardoner^s  Taie  is  even  more  weird,  but  told  in  an  equally 
masterly  manner.  It  is  a  story  of  three  "  ryotours "  (roisterers),  who 
set  out  in  search  of  Death  to  slay  him ;  on  their  way  they  find  a  great 
treasure,  to  gain  possession  of  which  they  stab  and  poison  one  another, 
and  thus  obtain  what  they  sought. 

Now  and  again,  however,  we  have  some  facetious  minor  stories,  which 
have  given  the  Canterbury  Tales  a  somewhat  doubtful  reputation.  One 
of  the  worst  of  these  is  the  Millet^ s  Tale^  the  tale  of  the  student  who 
seduces  a  carpenter's  handsome  wife,  and  the  Merchants  Tak^  dealing 
with  a  very  similar  subject  (a  favourite  one  at  the  time),  only  the 

^  It  may  please.  '  Garment  '  ShamefiiL 
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characters  are  difTerent.  But  even  where  Chaucer's  humour  is  gross 
we  must  not  deal  too  hardly  with  him.  The  general  licence  of  the 
age,  the  fondness  for  a  risky  story,  and  the  liberal  ideas  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  in  some  measure  excuse  him :  as  he  set 
his  poetical  imprint  upon  his  age,  on  the  other  hand  his  age  forced 
upon  him  the  choice  of  material  and  partly  the  manner  in  which  he 
used  it  The  offensive  stories  told  by  Chaucer  are  to  be  found,  with 
slight  variations,  in  all  contemporary  literatures :  they  are  no  inventions 
of  his  own  imagination.  His  coarseness  is  thorough-going,  a  spade  is 
called  a  spade :  whereas  in  Boccaccio  the  indecency  is  veiled  by  bom- 
bastic affectation,  and  thus  a,  so  to  speak,  healthy  freedom  becomes  pure 
wantoimess  that  respects  outward  appearances,  but  no  more.  Besides, 
Chaucer  vindicates  his  own  respectabOity  by  putting  the  coarser  passages 
into  the  mouth  of  the  commoner  pilgrims,  and  amply  atones  for  them 
by  the  numerous  touching,  romantic  and  affecting  episodes  told  by  the 
more  refined  members  of  the  company. 

Chaucer  himself,  indeed,  apologises  for  the  broadness  of  many  of 
the  stories,  particularly  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Miller's  Tale  and  the 
General  Prologue: — 

But  first  I  pray  yow,  of  your  curteisye, 
That  ye  narette  it  nat  my  vileinye,^ 
Thogh  that  I  pleynly  speke  in  this  matere, 
To  telle  yow  hir  wordes  and  hir  chere,' 
Ne  thogh  I  speke  hir  wordes  properly. 
For  this  ye  knowen  al-so  wel  as  1, 
Vl^o-so  shal  telle  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  moot  reheroe,  as  ny  as  ever  he  can, 
Everich  a  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charge/ 
Al  speke  he  never  so  rudeliche  and  large.* 

But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  modest  reader  is  warned  to  pass 
over  the  most  indecent  stories,  and  that  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  most  vulgar  member  of  the  company  the  worst  story  of  all, 
which  in  Boccaccio  is  told  by  a  fine  nobleman  at  the  express  wish  of 
his  fine  lady  I 

Chaucer's  remaining  poems  may  be  more  briefly  noticed.  They 
contain  much  that  is  grand  and  even  more  genuine  poetry  than  the 
Canterhury  Tales ;  but  they  are  not  so  distinctively  creative  as  those 
imperishable  gems  of  the  story-teller's  art.  Chaucer,  in  his  first 
poetical  efforts,  relied  upon  the  French ;  it  was  only  after  his  journey 
to  Italy  that  French  gave  way  to  Italian  influences.  Up  to  the  time 
when  his  natural  English  instincts  came  to  the  fore  in  the  Canterbury 
TaleSj  he  did  homage  to  a  romantic  luxuriance  of  fancy  and  feeling, 
which   frequently    degenerated    into    mawkishness,    affectation,    and 

'  Do  not  put  it  down  to  my  coarseness. 

"  Appearance.  •  Care.  *  Freely. 
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mannerism.  But  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  in  the  case  oi 
a  poet,  whose  first  poetical  effort  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose^  that  French  allegorical  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
enjoyed  such  unexampled  popularity  up  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.^  The  first  part,  by  Guillaume  de  Loris,  is  fully  translated :  it 
is  the  more  poetical,  and  even  now  may  be  read  as  a  graceful,  roniantic 
dream  song.  The  second  part,  by  Jean  de  Meung,  with  its  scholastic 
learning  and  satirical,  didactic  digressions,  had  no  charm  for  Chaucer, 
and  he  did  not  finish  translating  it.  Chaucer  has  not  aimed  at  a 
literal,  slavish  rendering:  numerous  additions  and  omissions  show  a 
certain  poetical  independence.  His  work  brought  him  a  panegyric 
from  the  French  poet  Eustache  Deschamps,  who  speaks  of  him  as 

Grand  txanslateur,  noble  Geofifroy  Chaucer ! 

On  the  death  of  Blanche,  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  his  patron, 

Chaucer  wrote  (1369)  the  poem  usually  called   The  Book  of  the 

Duchess^  which  has  no  real  poetical  value,  and  is  of  wearisome  length 

(one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  lines).    None  of  his 

works,  however,  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  charm  of  a  fervent  appredar 

tion  of  nature :  he  saves  himself  from  the  traditional  stiffness  of  a 

court  elegy  by  the  description  of  a  beautiful  creature  of  nature.    The 

following  portrait  of  a  charming  girl  is  a  little  gem : — 

I  saw  hir  daunce  so  comlily,  Deb6nair,  good^,  glade  and  sadde, 

Carole  and  singe  so  swetely,  Simple,  of  good  mochel,^  noght  to  wyde; 

Laughe  and  pleye  so  womanly,  Hit  nas  no  conntrefeted  thine* 

And  lok^  so  deb6nairly,  It  was  hir  owne  pure  loking,^ 

So  goodly  speke  and  so  firendly,  That  the  Goddesse,  dame  Natiire, 

That,  oertes,  I  trow,  that  evermore  Had  made  hem  opene  by  mesdre 

Nas  seyn  so  blisful  a  tres^re.  And  close ;  for,  were  she  never  so  glad, 

For  every  heer  upon  hir  hede,  Hir  loking  was  not  foly^  sprad, 

Soth  to  seyn  hit  was  not  rede,  Ne  wildely  thogh  that  she  pleyde; 

Ne  nouther  yelw,  ne  broun  hit  nas,  But  ever,  me  thoghte,  her  eyen  seyde, 

Me  thoghte,  most  lyk  gold  hit  was.  '*  By  God,  my  wrathe  is  al  for-yive  ! " 
And  wmcbe  eyen  my  lady  hadde  ! 

In  the  Parliament  of  Foules  (Birds)  also  there  are  passages  full  of 
charming  poetry.  In  form  it  is  a  poetical  vision,  such  as  is  common 
in  Chaucer;  numerous  passages  remind  us  of  Dante's  Tf^emo  and 
Boccaccio's  Teseide.  Enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature  is  also 
very  pronounced  in  this  short  poem. 

Troilus  and  Cressida^  an  epic  of  more  than  eight  thousand  lines, 
deals  with  the  love  story,  well  known  fi-om  Shakespeare's  tragi-comedy, 
in  a  spirit  of  true  poetic  earnestness.  Chaucer's  poem  is  founded 
either  upon  Boccaccio's  Ftlostrato  or  a  Latin  version  of  it.  It  contains 
passages  full  of  deep  feeling,  the  love  scenes  being  especially  tender 
and  affecting. 

^  See  the  author's  Geschicht^  der  fransosischin  IMteratur^  ch.  iiL 
'  Size.  '  Look,  gaze.  ^  Foolishly. 
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The  House  of  Fame  is  a  somewhat  pedantic  allegory,  the  least 
distinctly  Chaucerian  of  all  the  poet's  works.  French  allegorical 
models  and  perhaps  Dante  led  him  astray  in  this  case. 

Of  greater  value  is  his  Legend  of  Good  Women^  in  which  he  relates, 
in  beautiful  verses,  all  kinds  of  historical  and  mythical  events,  the 
heroes  of  which  are  women. 

Amongst  the  many  other  poems  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Chaucer  (although  their  genuineness  is  doubtful)  the  charming 
allegorical  epic  The  JFUwer  and  the  Leaf  both  in  language  and  poetical 
conception,  has  the  strongest  claim  to  be  considered  his  work. 

There  have  been  few  poets  whose  powers  have  covered  so  wide 
an  area  as  Chaucer's.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
themselves  we  meet  with  such  vast  differences  of  idea  and  expression 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  can  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  pea  With  the  same  master  hand  which  has  drawn  the  portrait 
of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  jolly  widow  of  five  husbands,  Chaucer 
sets  before  us  in  IVoilus  and  Cressida  and  the  story  of  Griselda 
an  enchanting  picture  of  chaste  love  and  faithfulness.  And  how 
artistically  does  this  rude  English  poet  adapt  and  renovate  all  the 
poetical  excellences  of  the  Southerners  both  in  material  and  form ! 

Chaucer  richly  deserved  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  amongst 
his  immediate  followers.  His  friend,  but  subsequent  literary  opponent, 
John  Gowefy  borrowed  from  his  Wife  of  Bath  in  his  poem  WhcU 
do  all  Women  most  Desire  t  and  paid  him  the  due  tribute  of  respect 
in  his  Confessio  Anumiis.  The  poet  Lydgate  (the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  could  think  of  no  better  recommendation  for  his 
Story  of  ITiedes^  than  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Pilgrims. 

Chaucer^s  remains,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  have  found  their 

last  resting-place  in  the  literary  Pantheon  of  the  English  nation, 

Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  hallow  the  narrow   limits  of  the 

80<alled  Poet's  Comer.     His  monument  is  not  &r  from  that  of 

Edmund  Spenser,  his  great  successor  in  the  poetical  development  of 

the  English  language. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CHAUCER'S  CONTEMPORARIES 

NO  writer  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser  has  [produced  anything 
of  permanent  value.  An  industrious  English  inquirer,  Ritson, 
has  certainly  collected  the  names  of  more  than  sixty  so-caUed 
poets  who  lived  during  that  period,  but,  up  to  the  fourteenth  and  even 
the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  is  more  than 
a  name.  One  of  the  writers  of  Chaucer's  time,  however,  exercised 
a  powerful  influence,  who  must  be  styled  one  of  the  first  of  English 
prose-writers, — certainly  the  first  whose  importance  was  geneial  and 
lasting :  this  was  John  Wiclif,  the  first  artistic  English  translator  of 
the  Bible,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation.  Bom  in  Yorkdiire 
about  1334,  Wiclif  studied  at  Oxford,  and,  in  1367,  commenced  his 
reformatory  campaign  against  the  Pope's  encroadiments  upon  the 
sphere  of  politics  in  his  Latin  treatise,  De  dominio  dhnno^  in  which 
he  defended  the  right  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  England  against 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  with  equal  vigour  and  patriotism, 
like  Luther,  Wiclif  saw  an  effective  lever  of  religious  emandpatioo  in 
the  more  accessible  study  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  to  her  first 
ecclesiastical  reformer  that  England  owed  her  first  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  completed  in  1383.  Hitherto  only  the  Psalms  and 
single  books  had  been  translated.  Wiclif  died  in  1384.  The  Council 
of  Constance,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  decreed  that  the  Reformer's 
body  should  be  burnt  and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Wiclif  was  a  personal  friend  of  Chaucer,  and  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  his  purely  mundane  apprehension  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies. 

Wiclifs  translation  of  the  Bible  may  at  least  be  put  on  a  level  with 
Chaucer's  poems  as  regards  its  effect  in  establishing  tiie  language  of  the 
masses.  The  language  of  the  upper  classes,  and  especially  poetry, 
certainly  owed  more  to  Chaucer  than  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  only  a  translation  of  the  Bible  could  exercise  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  language  of  the  common  people  at  large.    Wiclifs  style 
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shows  no  trace  of  the  felicitous  combination  of  robustness  and  poetical 
grace,  which  makes  Luther's  translation  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
German  speech ;  as  a  rule  it  is  flat  and  awkward,  although  it  exhibits, 
in  individual  passages^  great  vigour  and  originality.  The  sixth  chapter 
of  Matthew  (verses  1-13)  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

Take  ye  hede  lest  ye  don  your  rightwisnesse  before  men,  that  ye  be  seen 
of  hem,  ellis  ye  shule  not  han  meed  at  youre  &dir  that  is  in  hevenes.  There- 
for when  thou  dost  almesse,  nyle  thou  sing  before  thee  in  a  trumpe,  es 
ypocritis  don  in  synagogis  and  streetis,  that  thei  ben  made  wor^imul  of 
men ;  forsoth  I  saye  to  you,  thei  han  resceved  her  meede.  But  thee  aoynge 
almesse,  knowe  not  the  left  hond  what  thi  right  hond  doth,  that  thi  almes  be 
in  hidlis,  and  thi  fadir  that  seeth  in  hidlis,  shal  ^^de  to  thee.  And  when  ye 
shuln  preye,  ye  shuln  not  be  as  ypocritis,  the  wmch  stondinge  loven  to  preye 
in  synagogis  and  comers  of  streetis,  that  thei  be  seen  of  men  ;  trewly  I  say 
to  you,  thei  han  resceved  her  meede.  But  whan  thou  shalt  preye,  entre  in  to 
thi  couche,  and  the  dore  shut,  preye  thi  fadir  in  hidlis,  and  thi  fadir  that 
seeth  in  hidlis,  shal  yelde  to  thee.  Sothely  preyinge  nyle  ye  speke  moche, 
as  hethen  men  don,  for  thei  gessen  that  thei  ben  herd  in  tneire  moche 
speche.  Therfore  nyl  ye  be  made  like  to  hem,  for  youre  fadir  woot  what  is 
need  to  you,  before  that  ye  axen  hym.  Forsoth  thus  ye  shulen  preyen : 
Oure  £^ir  that  art  in  hevenes,  halwid  be  thi  name.  Thi  Kyngdom  cumme 
to ;  be  thi  wille  don  as  in  heven  and  in  erthe.  Gif  to  us  this  day  oure  breed 
or  other  substaunce ;  and  forgeve  to  us  otue  dettis,  as  we  forgeve  to  oure 
dettours ;  and  leede  us  not  in  to  temptacion,  but  delivere  us  fro  evil  Amen ! 

Religious  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  reform,  awakened  in  England 
by  the  struggle  between  the  Pope  and  King  and  Parliament,  are  respon- 
sible for  a  remarkable  poem,  entitled  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Ploughman^ 
which  first  became  known  about  the  year  1362.  A  revised  edition 
appeared  in  1377.  William  Langland,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer^ 
and  Wiclif,  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  this  poetic  vision.  Practi- 
cally nothing  is  known  of  him,  but  he  must  have  had  a  learned  education, 
for  he  introduces  all  kinds  of  Latin  expressions.  The  poem  consists  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  long  lines  with  three  accents,  and  is  entirely 
aUiterative,  thus  affording  a  striking  deviation  from  the  rhyming  verse 
that  had  long  since  become  naturalised  in  England.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty  separate  Visions,  called  Passus  (sections  or  cantos).  In  these 
visions  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  the  age  (especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  Church)  present  themselves  in  repulsive  embodiments 
to  the  poet  slumbering  on  the  Malvern  Hills ;  virtue  and  divine  justice 
finally  gain  the  victory.  While  not  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church  as 
an  essential  institution,  Langland  attacks  its  excrescences,  avoiding  all 
theological  subtleties  and  rather  displaying  a  strong  spirit  of  patriotic 
and  popular  indignation.  The  title  Piers  {Peter)  the  Ploughman  indi- 
cates the  poet's  intention  to  champion  the  third  order  of  the  people,  in 
the  struggle  between  State  and  Church.  In  the  Plowman^ s  Tale  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  which  also  attacks  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  Chaucer 
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(if  the  "  tale  "  be  really  by  him)  was  im)bably  influenced  by  Langland's 
poem. 

Piers  the  Fiaughman  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  degant 
poetastry  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  Chaucer's  first  poems  had 
made  Suhionable.  Just  about  the  time  when  foreign  influences  b^an 
to  exercise  a  powerful  effect  upon  English  poetry,  this  poem  once 
more  emphatically  gave  expression  to  the  Saxon  national  spirit  in 
opposition  to  the  Norman.  In  form,  also,  Langland  is  the  last  poet 
of  importance  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  disdainfully  rejected 
rhyme  and  attempted  to  revive  the  old  alliterative  poetry  that  had  long 
fallen  into  disuse.  In  this  he  intentionally  opposed  the  spirit  of 
French  poetry,  which  demanded  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  one 
respect  only  did  he  allow  French  influences  to  prevail :  he  boRowed 
the  allegorical  framework  of  his  poem  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose^  but 
only  as  far  as  form  was  concerned,  for  his  visions  are  impressive  in 
their  reality,  and,  in  their  simplicity  of  language,  frequently  remind  us 
of  Dante  and  Caedmon. 

We  may  take  as  a  specimen  the  opening,  which  describes  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  Vision  : — 


In  a  summer  season, 

When  soft  was  the  sun, 
I  shoop  me  into  shrouds  ^ 

As  1  a  sheep*  were ; 
In  habit  as  an  hermit 

Unholy  of  werkes. 
Went  wide  in  this  world 

Wonders  to  hear. 
Ac'  on  a  May  morwening 

On  Malvern  hills 
Me  befel  a  ferly,  * 

Of  fidry  me  thought 
I  was  weary  for- wandered/ 

And  went  me  to  rest 
Under  a  brood  *  bank, 

By  a  bum's  side ; 
And  as  I  lay  and  leaned, 

And  looked  on  the  waters, 
I  slombered  into  a  sleeping. 


It  swayed  so  mury.' 
Then  gan  I  meten  ' 

A  marvellous  sweven,' 
That  I  was  in  a  wilderness, 

Whist  I  never  where ; 
And,  as  I  beheld  into  the  east 

On  high  to  the  sun, 
I  seigh  a  tower  on  a  toft  ^* 

Fneliche  "  ymaked 
A  deep  dide  beneath, 

A  donjon  therein, 
With  deep  ditches  and  darke. 

And  dreadful  of  sight 
A  fair  field  full  of  folk 

Found  I  there  between, 
Of  aU  manner  of  men, 

The  mean  and  the  rich, 
Werldng  and  wandering, 

As  the  world  asketh. 


The  parable  of  The  Mice^  the  Rats^  and  the  Cat  is  remarkable  as 
indicating  the  poet's  sound  monarchico-democratic  views:  the  mice 
prefer  the  direct  dominion  of  a  cat  (the  king),  under  whom  it  might 
be  possible  to  live  comfortably,  to  that  of  a  number  of  rats  (the  nobility). 

Speaking  generally,  William  Langland,  as  contrasted  with  Chaucer, 
who  thoroughly  enjoyed  life,  represents  the  current  of  sullen,  censorious 


^  Put  on  clothes. 

*  Tired  of  wandering. 

•  To  meet 


*  Shepherd. 

*  Broad. 

*  Dream. 


»  And.  *  Wonder. 

'  It  sounded  so  pleasant 
»  HiU.  "  BeantifuUy. 
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Puritanism  which  at  all  times  has  pervaded  English  literature,  though 
not  always  to  the  same  extent  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  this 
tendency  to  pietism  showed  itself. 

The  poem  enjoyed  great  popularity,  especially  amongst  the  middle 
classes :  an  imitation  and  continuation  of  it,  entitled  JPiers  the  Plough- 
maris  Creeds  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  attacked 
the  Papacy  and  cleiigy  with  even  greater  energy,  and  met  with  an 
equally  friendly  reception ;  but  it  was  not  the  work  of  Langland.  The 
original  poem,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  was  reinstated  in  public 
fiivour  during  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  published  as  a  Protestant 
polemical  treatise.  In  more  modem  times,  Lord  Byron,  who,  strange 
to  say,  found  little  pleasure  in  Chaucer,  expressed  great  admiration 
of  Langland's   Vision. 

The  wars  of  King  Edward  III.  (1327-1377)  developed  the  oldest 
political  lyric  poetry  of  England.  Lawrence  Minot,  a  wandering 
minstrel,  of  whose  personality  nothing  is  known,  composed  vigorous 
poems  on  the  victories  of  the  English  over  the  Scotch,  French, 
and  Spaniards — ^the  battles  of  Halidon  Hill  (1333)  and  Cr^  (1346), 
the  Siege  of  Calais  in  the  same  year  and  the  defeat  of  a  Spanish  fleet 
(i35o)«  Minot's  poems  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  read  like 
leal  songs  sung  by  soldiers  on  the  march :  they  are  pervaded  by  such 
self-conscious  patriotism  and  hatred  of  the  French  as  has  only  been 
equalled  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Although  the  lines  rhyme  through- 
out, alliteration  is  sometimes  noticeable ;  in  other  respects  also  these 
political  gleeman's  songs  exhibit  many  ancient  characteristics.  In 
Lawrence  Minot  there  is  none  of  the  affected  elegance  of  Chaucer 
and  the  other  artificial  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One  of  his 
battle  songs  begins : — 

Edward)  owre  comely  King  Now  God,  that  is  of  miehttfs  mast,' 

In  Brab^nd  has  his  woning  ^  Grant  him  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghast 

^^th  many  comely  kni^t ;  His  heritajrc  to  win ; 

And  in  that  land,  tniely  to  tell  And  Mary  Moder,  of  mercy  firee, 

Ordains  he  stiU  for  to  dweU  Save  our  King  and  his  men^  ^ 

To  time  '  he  think  to  fight  Fro  sorrow,  shame  and  sin. 

Artistic  poetry  found  another  representative»  besides  Chaucer,  in  . 
John  Gowsr  (bom  about  1338,  died  1408).  Compared  with  his'' 
great  contemporary,  however,  Gower  (who  is  generally  mentioned  with 
Chaucer)  was  nothing  but  a  tedious  versifier.  Chaucer,  with  the  best 
intentions,  called  him  the  "moral  Gower"  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Ttvilus  and  Crtsiiddy  and  even  at  the  present  day  in  England  his  name 
is  mentioned  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect,  although  no  one  reads 
his  works.    The  honourable  title  of  "moral"  is  no  adequate  proof 

*  Dwelliog.       *  Until        '  Greatest  in  might.        *  G>mpany,  foUowers. 
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of  his  poetical  talents.  He  rather  serves  as  a  dull  background,  finom 
which  the  brilliant  figure  of  Chaucer  stands  out  conspicuously.  Curi- 
ously Shakespeare  introduces  Gower  as  the  speaker  of  the  Prologue  to 
Ptrichs^  a  proof  that  he  was  read  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

Gower  wrote  three  books :  Speculum  MeditanHs  (in  Latin),  now  lost ; 
Vox  Clamantis  (also  in  Latin) ;  and  the  best  known,  Qmfessio  Amantis^ 
written  in  English  rhymed  verse  about  ^e  same  time  as  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  (1393)*  The  Confessio  Atuantis  consists  of  a  very 
long  and  tedious  prologue  and  eight  books ;  it  describes  the  conversa- 
tions between  a  lover  and  his  confessor,  Genius,  a  priest  of  Venus. 
Before  the  former  receives  absolution,  he  is  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
most  edifying  advice  and  a  number  of  tales.  Gower  only  employed 
this  environment  of  pietism  and  earthly  pleasiure  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting,  like  Boccaccio,  a  considerable  number  of  stories 
in  a  single  whole:  but  how  wooden  is  his  framework  and  narrative 
power,  compared  with  the  delightful  art  of  Chaucer  1  The  only  spark 
of  wit  in  this  endless  confession  is  the  conclusioiL  After  Genius,  by 
means  of  his  beautiful  examples,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  lover 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  the  latter  declares  that  he  is  too  old  to  rejoice  in 
his  victory  over  the  infirmities  of  love. 

Thomas  Occleve  (bom  about  1370,  died  about  1420)  owes  his 
reputation  not  so  much  to  his  lengthy  poem.  The  Gavemail  of  Primees 
(founded  on  a  Latin  wprk  called  De  ReglnUne  Prindpum)  as  to  the 
portrait  of  the  author's  beloved  master,  Chaucer,  which  is  contained 
in  the  MS.  of  his  work.  Unfortunately,  Occleve  learnt  nothing  from 
V  Chaucer  in  the  matter  of  poetry ;  his  verses  are  no  better  than  rhymed 
prose.  In  one  passage,  however,  he  shows  a  certain  vigour,  wha«  he 
speaks  of  Chaucer : — 

But  wele  awaye,  so  is  myn  herte  wo 

That  the  honour  of  English  tounge  is  deed, 

Of  which  I  was  wonte  have  counseil  and  rede. 

O  maister  dere  and  fadir  reverent, 

M^  maister  Chaucer  !  floure  of  eloquence, 

Mirrour  of  fructuous  entendement, 

O  universal  fadir  in  science  ! 

\  The  name  of  John  Lydgate  (1370-1450),  "the  monk  of  Bury," 
would  never  have  survived,  had  not  the  dearth  of  English  poetry 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses  gained  for  the  few  verse-writers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  title  of  poets.  His 
long  epic  poems,  The  Falls  of  Princes  (a  version  of  Boccaccio's  De 
casibus  virorum  Uluslrium),  the  Stone  of  Thebes  and  the  7Voy  Book 
are  so  wearisome  as  to  be  imreadable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
smaller  rudely  comic  poems  of  the  monk  of  Bury,  London  LUkpenny} 

^  Also,  called  London  Loikptnny, 
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and  the  PHaresse  and  her  three  Lovers^  are  full  of  genuine  popular 
hamour.  London  Lickpenny^  written  in  ballad  style,  contains  the  com- 
plaint of  a  litigant  who  comes  to  London  to  get  justice,  but  fails  from 
want  of  funds.  Its  rugged  description  of  the  London  of  the  period 
invests  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest 

In  the  Fails  of  Princes^  a  long  literary-historical  discussion  in  rhyme  , 
of  Chaucer's  poems  deserves  notice. 

The  only  English  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  worth  mentioning 
were  bom  and  educated  in  the  fourteenth.  The  fifteenth  century  itself 
need  not  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  English  poetry.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that,  just  at  the  time  when  English  literature  had  sunk  to 
its  lowest  level,  printing  was  introduced  into  England. 

WiLUAM  Caxton  (1412-1491)  printed  his  first  English  book  about 
the  year  1477  at  Cologne  (or  Bruges?);  it  was  after  this  that  he 
migrated  to  England.  In  order  to  keep  his  presses  busy,  he  set  to 
work  himself  to  make  translations  from  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch. 
His  first  book  was  a  translation  from  a  French  work  by  Raoul  de 
Fevre,  Lt  Rtcueil  des  histoirts  de  Troie.  Editions  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower  were  amongst  the  first  works  issued  by  Caxton.  Altogether, 
in  some  fifteen  years,  he  printed  more  than  eighty  books,  about  twenty 
of  which  were  translations  from  the  French  by  himself.  Apart  from 
the  importance  of  his  art  to  the  intellectual  development  of  England, 
it  was  Caxton  who  first  made  Chaucer  accessible  to  a  wider  circle 
of  readers,  and  thereby  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revival  of 
English  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  self-evident  that  in  England,  as  everywhere  else,  the  introduction 
of  printing  essentially  contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  entirely 
arbitrary  orthography  of  the  language.  Even  if  different  printing 
houses  did  not  always  follow  the  same  rules,  they  did  not  produce 
so  many  variations  in  spelling  as  the  copyists.  From  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  English  also  becomes  more  settled  in  form  and 
rapidly  approximates  to  the  modem  language.  A  language  that  is  fixed 
by  printing  does  not  alter  nearly  so  rapidly  as  one  that  is  merely 
spoken  and  written. 

While  no  poet  of  lasting  importance  appeared  in  England  (if  we 
except  Chaucer's  unpoetical  camp-followers),  Scotland  can  show  a  better 
record  Linguistically,  the  development  of  Scotland  was  in  the  main 
similar  to  that  of  England,— at  least,  in  the  fusion  of  its  language  with 
the  Norman.  In  other  respects,  the  old  Scotch  exhibits  the  same 
well-known  peculiarities  of  dialect  as  are  found,  e,g,^  in  the  works 
of  Robert  Bums :  the  predominance  of  a  in  place  of  o  (lang  for  long), 
and  the  dropping  of  many  final  consonants  (a'  for  all,  mays  for  makes, 
and  the  like). 
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'  At  the  head  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  stands  John  Barbour  (about 
1 330-1395),  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer. 
His  chief  work,  The  Bruce^  consisting  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
octosyllabic  lines,  is  an  epic  poem,  celebrating,  with  great  vividness  and 
agreeable  vigour,  the  glorious  struggles  of  the  Scotch  Eling  Robert  I. 
(the  Bruce)  with  King  Edward  I.  of  England  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  This  spirit  of  independence  is  responsible  for  the  wcmder- 
ful  Hymnto  Frudam^  which,  like  a  trumpet-blast,  interrupts  ^e  narrative 
without  any  special  reason.  It  is  a  glorious  monument  of  the  oldest 
Scottish  (and  English)  literature,  for  this  song  of  freedom  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  written  in  good  English,  and  no  European 
literature  of  the  period  can  show  anything  like  it 

This  memorable  poem  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  specimen 
of  the  old  Scottish  language : — 

Ah,  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing  !  Na  he  that  aye  has  livit  free 

Freedom  mays^  man  to  have  liking;'  May  nou^t  know  well  the  property/ 

Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives  :  The  anger,  na  the  wretched  doom 

He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives !  That  is  couplit  to  foul  thirldoom. 

A  noble  heart  may  have  nane  ease,  But  gif  he  has  assayit  it, 

Ne  elles  nought  that  may  him  please  Then  all  perquer  '  he  suld  it  wit, 

GifT  Freedom  fayle ;  for  free  IDcing  And  suit  think  freedom  mair  to  prise. 

Is  yamit'  over  all  other  thing.  Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

The  epic  poem,  William  Wallace^  by  Henry,  a  blind  Scottish 
"minstrel/  otherwise  quite  unknown,  who  is  hence  usually  called 
Henry  the  Minstrel,  deals  with  a  similar  heroic  theme.  It  was 
written  nearly  a  century  later  than  The  Bruce^  about  1460.  The  tradition 
that  the  poet  was  born  blind  seems  doubtful,  considering  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  nature  that  abound  in  the  poem.  The  epic  of  the 
Scotch  national  hero,  William  Wallace,  contains  about  twelve  thousand 
decasyllabic  lines,  and  is  full  of  episodes  of  adventure.  The  extract 
below  from  the  conclusion  also  shows  the  liberal  character  of  English 
literature,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  manly  pride  from  the  outset 
When  the  king  would  refuse  the  dying  hero,  Wallace,  the  services  of 

a  pnest —  a  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place, 

Of  Canterbury  he  then  was  righteous  lord, 
Again*  the  king  he  made  this  right  record 
And  said :  "  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession. 
If  I  have  might  in  contrar  of  thy  crown. 
An  thou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this  thing, 
I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my  righteous  King, 
That  all  England  I  shall  her  interdite. 
And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 
The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  give : 
Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starve  or  let  him  live." 
Ine  king  gave  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta. 
But  sad  lords  connsellit  to  let  him  ga. 
All  Englislunen  said  that  his  desire  was  right 

>  Makes.      '  Pleasure.      *  Desired.       ^  The  nature,  condition.       '  Eiuctly. 
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WiLUAM  Dunbar  (1465-1520),  another  Scotch  minstrel,  is  the 
author  of  three  somewhat  lengthy  allegorical  poems :  The  Golden  > 
Tar^,  Tke  Thistle  and  the  Rose,  and  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins,  He  was  a  young  Franciscan  monk,  who  roamed  for  many  years 
through  England  and  Fiance.  In  metre,  he  followed  Chaucer,  but,i 
with  artistic  skill,  increased  his  stanza  to  one  of  nine  lines,  the  two 
rhyming  syllables  of  which  are  combined  according  to  the  scheme : 
aabaabdab  (in  The  Golden  Targe).  At  the  end  of  his  poem  he  wrote 
the  following  somewhat  high-flown  stanza  on  his  master  Chaucer : — 

O  reverend  Chauoer  !  rose  of  rhetors  all ; 
As  in  our  tongue  a  flower  imperial, 

That  raise  m  Britain  ever  who  reads  right, 
Thou  bearst  of  makers  the  triumph  reaU ; 
Thy  fresh  enamelled  term^s  celicaL^ 

This  matter  coidd  illuminate  have  full  bright : 
Wast  thou  not  of  our  English  all  the  light 

Surmounting  every  tongue  terrestrial 
As  far  as  Mayes  morrow  does  midnight  ? 

Lastly,  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  (bom  1394,  murdered  1437) 
may  be  mention^  as  the  author  of  the  protracted  poem  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  King^s  Quire  (Quhair,  the  King's  Book,  Quire  from 
Cahur),  is  generally  ascribed  to  him,  and  is  said  to  have  been  written 
during  his  imprisonment  in  Windsor  Tower  (1424).  Its  subject  is  the 
love  of  the  royal  captive  for  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  afterwards  his  wife, 
whom  he  first  saw  from  his  prison  window,  walking  in  the  garden  in 
front  of  the  tower.  The  poem  consists  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  1 
lines,  written  in  the  seven-lined  Chaucerian  stanza,  which,  after  it  had 
been  used  by  a  king,  was  called  the  ''stanza  royal."  Many  parts 
display  great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  expression;  the  whole  is  an 
allegorical  vision  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  which  exercised 
an  influence,  incomprehensible  to  us  at  the  present  day,  upon  all  the 
poets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

How  well  the  king  learnt  his  lesson  from  Chaucer,  in  the  matter  of 
description  and  style,  is  shown  by  the  following  account  of  his 
mistress: — 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport, 
Bounty,  richesse  and  womanly  fieati&re, 
God  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 
Wisdom,  largesse,  estate  and  cunning'  sure, 
In  every  point  so  gjuided  her  measdre, 
In  word,  in  deed,  m  shape,  in  countenance, 
That  nature  might  no  more  her  child  advance. 

^  Celestial.  '  Knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
OLD  ENGUSH  NATIONAL  POETRY 

THE  national  songs,  especially  the  Ballads  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  many  of  which  have  fortunately  been  pre- 
served and,  since  the  eighteenth  century,  collected  as  a  labour 
of  love,  possess  far  greater  poetical  charm  than  all  the  artificial  produc- 
tions of  that  period  (with  the  single  exception  of  Chaucer's).  The  long 
poetical  romances  of  French  origin  (p.  46)  were  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  the  simple  citizen  or 
peasant  had  no  time  to  listen  to  poems  containing  several  thousands  of 
lines,  which,  moreover,  only  sang  of  an  imaginary  world  of  chivalry. 
The  poetical  romance  was  the  literature  of  the  nobility,  and  pre- 
supposed a  minstrel  who  knew  how  to  read,  or  an  equally  accomplished 
feudal  lord  who  was  rich  enough  to  buy  an  expensive  copy  of  such  a 
work.  The  people  wanted  shorter  poems  and  popular  poets  provided 
them.  Minot's  songs  (p.  69)  on  English  victories  had  the  requisite 
ring,  and  veere  clearly  meant  to  be  sung. 

The  Ballads  of  RMn  Hood  stood  highest  in  general  favour.  It  can 
never  be  ascertained  whether  Robin  Hood,  the  hero  of  these  old 
ballads,  was  an  historical  personality  or  a  creature  of  the  singer's 
imagination.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  for  a  long 
time  afterwards,  the  English  people  certainly  believed  in  him  as  an 
actual  hero  after  their  own  heart.  According  to  the  ballads,  he  was 
an  ''outlaw,"  a  fugitive  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  a  hero  of  the  forests, 
the  terror  of  the  Norman  king  and  the  French  priests,  and  one  who,  in 
the  majority  of  the  ballads,  appears  as  a  champion  of  the  Saxon  people 
against  the  Norman  intruders.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  Robin 
Hood  was  called  Robert  Fitzood,  and  was  of  noble  birth ;  according  to 
others,  he  was  identical  with  an  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  kernel  of 
the  l^ends  is,  that  Robin  Hood,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  game 
laws  of  the  Norman-English  kings  of  the  twelfth  century,  took  refiige 
in  the  impenetrable  thickets  of  Sherwood  Forest,  which  he  made  his 
headquarters  in  his  campaign  of  revenge  against  the  king's  officials 
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in  town  and  country  and  the  hated  priests,  who  supported  the  dominion 
of  the  foreigner.  Just  like  the  romantic  highwaymen  of  melodrama, 
Robin  Hood  only  plundered  the  rich,  but  protected  and  gave  gifts  to 
the  poor.  Hence,  his  popularity  was  bound  to  increase  immensely, 
and  survived  long  after  his  death,  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  1247.  He  is  mentioned  by  Piers  Ploughman  (p.  67),  and, 
even  then,  as  the  hero  of  national  songs: — 

I  kan  nought  j»rfitly  my  Pateraoster 

As  the  priest  it  singeth, 

But  I  kan  rymes  of  Robyn  Hood. 

Later  the  bold  huntsman  was  elevated  into  a  hero  of  the  national  drama 
(even  of  a  pastoral  play  by  Ben  Jonson),  and  even  in  modem  times 
he  was  revered  as  the  patron  of  country  shooting-clubs.  His  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  popular  hero  is  also  shown  in  the  fact  that  his  contests 
with  the  sheriff  and  military  do  not  always  end  gloriously  for  him ;  he 
is  frequently  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  sound  cudgelling,  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  he  pays  back  with  interest  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  best  collection  of  Rodin  Hood  Ballads  is  to  be  found  in  the 
magnificent  collection  of  ballads  in  five  volumes  by  Child.  The 
following  extracts  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  style : — 

ROBIN   hood's  death. 

When  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  ^  Well,  I  have  a  room,  cousin  Robin,  she 

Went  o'er  yon  bank  of  broom,  said, 

Said  Robin  Hood  to  Little  John,  Which  you  did  never  see, 

We  have  shot  for  many  a  pound :  And  if  you  please  to  walk  therein. 

You  blooded  by  me  shall  be* 
But  I  am  not  able  to  shoot  one  shot  more, 

My  arrows  will  not  flee ;  She  took  him  by  the  lily-white  hand. 

But  I  have  a  cousin  lives  down  below.  And  let  him  to  a  private  room. 

Please  God,  she  will  bleed  me.  And  there  she  blooded  bold  Robm  Hood, 

_  , .    .       ,.,,.,.  Whilst  one  drop  of  blood  would  run. 

Now  Robm  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone. 

As  fast  as  he  can  win ;  She  blooded  him  in  the  vein  of  the  arm. 

But  before  he  came  there,  as  we  do  hear.      And  lock'd  him  up  in  the  room ; 

He  was  taken  very  ilL  There  did  he  bleed  the  live-long  day, 

.    ,     ,        ,      .  ,.,,.,.  UntiU  the  next  day  at  noon. 

And  when  that  he  came  to  fiur  Kirkley- 

hall.  He  then  bethought  him  of  a  casement 

He  knodc'd  all  at  the  ring,  door, 

But  none  was  so  ready  as  his  cousin  herself.      Thinking  for  to  be  gone ; 

For  to  let  bold  Robin  in.  He  was  so  weak  he  could  not  leap. 

Will  you  please  to  sit  down,  cousin  Robin, 

she  said.  He  then  bethought  him  of  his  buele-hom. 

And  drink  some  beer  with  me  ?  Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee ; 

"  No,  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink.  He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth. 

Till  I  am  blooded  by  thee."  And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three. 

^  The  constant  companion  of  Robin  Hood :  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  about 
seven  feet  in  height ! 
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Then  little  John,  when  hearing  him,         I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life. 

As  he  sat  under  the  tree,  Nor  man  in  woman's  company. 

"  I  fear  my  master  is  near  dead, 

He  blows  so  wearily."  1  J^e^C'  h"^  ^'  ^^^  in  all  my  time. 

Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be ; 
Then  Little  John  to  fiur  Kirkley  b  gone,  But  give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand. 

As  &st  as  he  can  dree ;  And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee ; 

Bot  when  he  came  to  Kirkley-hall,  ,    , 

He  broke  locks  two  or  three ;  And  where  this  arrow  is  Uken  up. 

There  shall  my  grave  digg'd  be. 
Untill  he  came  bold  Robin  to.  Lav  me  a  green  scd  under  my  head. 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knee ;  And  another  at  my  feet, 

A  boon,  a  boon,  cries  Little  John,  .    , ,  .       ^       , 

Master,  I  beg  of  thee.  And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side. 

Which  was  my  music  sweet ; 
What  is  that  boon,  anoth  Robin  Hood,     And  make  my  grave  of  gravd  and  green. 

Little  John,  thou  oegs  of  me  ?  Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 


"  It  is  to  bum  feir  Kirkley-hall, 

And  all  their  nunnery.''^  L«t  roe  have  length  and  breadth  enough. 

With  a  green  sod  under  my  head. 
Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood,    That  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead. 

That  boon  111  not  grant  thee ;  Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood. 

Robin  HoodBalladi  (ed.  J.  Ritson). 

The  meeting  of  Robin  Hood  with  Guy  of  Gisbome,  who  has  set  out 
to  capture  him : — 

''  Good  morrow,  good  fellow,"  said  Robin  so  feir, 

"  Good  morrow,  good  fellow,"  quoth  he^ 
"  Methinks  bv  the  bow  thou  bcarest  in  thy  hand, 

A  good  archer  ^ou  shouldst  be." 

"  I  am  wandering  from  my  way,"  quoth  the  yeoman, 

' '  And  of  my  morning  tide." 
"I'll  lead  thee  thro'  the  wood,"  said  Robin, 

"  Good  fellow,  I'll  be  thy  guide." 

"  I  seek  an  outlaw,"  the  straneer  said, 

" Men  call  him  Robin  Hood; 
Rather  I'd  meet  with  that  proud  outlaw 

Than  forty  pound  so  good." 

"  Now  come  with  me,  thou  lusty  yeoman, 

And  RoUn  thou  soon  shalt  see ; 
But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 

Under  the  greenwood  tree.^' 


» 


"  Now  tell  me  thy  name,  good  fellow,"  quoth  he, 

*'  Under  the  leaves  of  lime." 
"  Nay,  by  my  fidth,"  quoth  bold  Robin, 


way, 
"Ti 


ill  thou  hast  told  me  thine." 

"  I  dwell  by  dale  and  down,"  quoth  he^ 
"  And  Robin  to  take  I'm  sworn. 

And  when  I'm  called  by  my  right  name 
I'm  Guy  of  good  Gisbome." 

"  My  dwellixie  is  in  this  wood,"  says  Robin, 

"  By  thee  f  set  rieht  nought ; 
I  am  Robin  Hood  of  Bamcidale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought" 
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One  of  Caxton's  successors  as  a  printer  in  England,  Wykrem  ds 
WoRDE,  made  a  collection  of  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads  that  were  in 
vogue  at  the  time  (about  1495)  and  printed  and  published  them  under 
the  title  of  A  lyiel  Geste  of  Rodin  Hood. 

The  famous  Chevy  Chase  (probably  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century)  is  one  of  those  ballads  which  have  an  historical  background. 
The  ballad  treats  of  the  battle  between  the  Percy  and  Douglas  femilies 
on  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
English  national  poetry.  In  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
roused  to  enthusiasm  by  Chevy  Chase,  says:  "I  never  heaM  the  old 
songe  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet,"  and  Ben  Jonson  declared  that  he  would  rather 
have  written  this  ballad  than  any  of  his  plays.     It  commences : — 

The  Perse  owt  ofTNorthombarlonde,  The  fiittiste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

And  avowe  to  God  mayd  he  He  sayd  he  wold  kyll,  and  cary  them 

That  he  wold  hunte  in  the  mountayns  away : 

Off  Chyviat  within  days  thre  '*  Be  me  feth,"  sayd  the  dougheti  Dqglas 

In  the  magger^  of  doughte  Dogles,  again. 

And  all  uiat  ever  with  him  be.  I  wyU  let*  that  hontyng,  yf  that  I  may. 

The  richest  source  of  the  national  ballad  was  Scotland  in  general,  or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  the  Border-land,  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  for  centuries  was  the  theatre  of  bloody  family 
feuds  between  the  noble  houses  who  strove  for  the  possession  of  it 

The  first  great  collection  of  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads  was 
published  by  Bishop  Thomas  Percy  (1765)  under  the  title  of  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  which  has  since  been  republished  in 
numerous  editions.  The  Percy  Collection  may  not  only  be  r^arded 
as  having  given  the  first  impulse  to  a  literature  of  English  national 
songs,  but,  owing  to  its  influence  upon  German  literature,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  event  of  far-reaching  efifect.  It  is  well  known  how 
greatly  Herder,  Burger,  and  even  Goethe  were  indebted  to  it.  But, 
since  Percy  set  the  example,  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  national 
literature  generally,  especially  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  vivifying 
influence  upon  the  whole  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Modern  Europe  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

First  and  foremost,  in  the  Percy  Collection,  is  Chevy  Chase.  The 
ballad  of  Edward  is  another  splendid  poem : — 

Why  dois  your  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

Edward,  Edward  ? 
Why  dois  your  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

And  why  sae  sad  gang  ye  O  ? 
O,  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid, 

Mither,  mither, 
O,  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid. 
And  I  had  nae  mair  hot  hee  O  1 

^  In  spite  of.  '  Stop. 
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And  what  wul  ye  letve  to  your  bains  and  your  wife, 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife, 

Whan  ye  gang  ovir  the  sea  O  ? 
The  warldis  room,  late  them  beg  thrae  life, 

Mither,  mither. 
The  warldis  room,  late  them  b^  thrae  life, 
For  thame  nevir  mair  wul  I  see  O  1 

And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  ain  mither  deir, 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  what  wul  ye  leive  to  your  ain  mither  deir, 

My  deir  son,  now  tell  me  O  ? 
The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  sail  ye  beir, 

Mither,  mither. 
The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  sail  ye  beir, 
Sic  counseils  ye  gave  to  me  O  ! 

The  third  ballad,  which  must  always  hold  a  place  in  a  lyric  an- 
thology, is  Sir  Patrick  Spence.  The  king,  who  is  mentioned  at  the 
commencement,  is  an  historical  king,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland; 
the  ballad,  which,  like  all  historical  poems,  in  all  probability  was 
written  just  after  the  events  described,  should  be  assigned  to  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century : — 


The  Idn^  tits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine ; 

"  O  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  slupper. 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine  ! 

O  up  and  spake  an  eldem  knight, 
Sat  at  the  king's  right  knee, — 

"  Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor. 
That  ever  sail'd  the  sea." 

Our  king  has  written  a  braid  letter. 
And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

Hie  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he ; 
The  neist  ^  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 

The  tear  blinded  his  e'e. 

0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  kin^  o'  me. 
To  send  us  out  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  sea? 

#  •  •  • 

"  Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry- 
men  aM 
Our  gude  ship  sails  the  mom." 


"  Now,  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 
I  fear  a  deadly  storm  ! 

I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 

And,  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  weOl  come  to  harm.*' 


O  laith,^  laith,  were  our  £ude  Scots  lords 
To  weet  their  cork-heerd  shoon  ! 

But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  play'd. 
They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

O  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 
Wi^their  fans  into  their  hand, 

Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand  1 

And  lang,  lang,  may  the  maidens  sit, 
Wi'  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves  I 
For  them  they'll  see  na  mair. 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen, 

'Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep. 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 


The  original  of  Bulger's  Abt  von  St,  Gallen  is  the  ballad  King  John 
and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury  (Percy) :  even  the  anapaestic  rhythm  has 
been  preserved  by  Burger. 


Next. 


«  Loth. 
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The  wondetful  ballad  of  the  Border  WidoWy  a  semi-historical  poem 
founded  upon  the  family  feuds  of  the  Scottish  border-land,  is  more 
modem,  although  certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  axteenth 
century: — 


My  love  he  built  me  a  bonny  bower, 
And  clad  it  a'  wi  lilye-flooi ; 
A  brawer  bower  ye  neer  did  see 
Than  my  true-love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day, 
He  spied  his  sport  and  went  away, 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night, 
Who  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight. 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
He  slew  my  knight  and  poind  ^  his  gear ; 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I  sewd  his  sheet,  making  my  mane ; 
I  watched  the  corpse,  myself  alane  ; 


I  watched  his  body  night  and  day ; 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back« 
And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sate ; 
I  di^d  a  grave  and  laid  him  in, 
Andhappd  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  laid  the  moul  on  his  yeUow  hair  ? 
O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  turned  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

Nae  living  man  111  love  again, 
Since  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain  ; 
Wi  ae  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  evermair. 


The  old  English  national  lyric  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.  Like  the  troubadours  and  frouvhrs  in  France  with  their 
jongleurs,  a  special  class  early  sprung  up  in  England  to  develop  and 
spread  the  national  poetry, — ^die  menestre/s  or  minstrels  (Norman 
minifner).  For  centuries  these  wandering  bards  were  held  in  great 
respect  by  both  the  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the  people;  the  old 
English  tradition  of  the  sacredness  of  the  minstrel,  under  protection  of 
which  King  Alfred  ventured  to  visit  the  Danish  camp  as  an  English 
sc^Pf  (singer,  gleeman)  was  long  kept  up.  It  was  only  the  introduction 
of  printing  in  the  fifteenth,  and  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  minstrels.  Printing  rendered  the 
singing  minstrel  unnecessary:  the  Reformation,  in  the  puritanical 
form,  hostile  to  art,  in  which  it  made  its  appearance  in  England,  perse- 
cuted jovial,  secular  poetry  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  issued  against  the 
minstrels,  in  which  they  were  classed  with  "jugglers,  tinkers,  and 
pedlars.^ 

One  of  the  oldest  lyric  popular  songs  is  the  Sofig  of  the  Cuckoo 
(thirteenth  century) : — 


Saraer  is  icumen  in, 
Lhude  sing  cuccu. 
Groweth  sed,  bloweth  med. 
And  springedi  the  wode  nu. 
Smg  cuccu,  cuccu. 


^  Seized.       '  Bellows. 


Leaps, 


Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 
Lhouth  after  calve  cu, 
Bulluc  sterleth,* 
Bucke  vcrteth.* 
Mttrie^sing,  cuccu, 

Cuccu,  CttOCU. 

Wei  singes  thu,  cuccu, 
Ne  swik  *  thu  never  nu. 

■  Merry.        "  Be  silent. 
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At  an  early  date,  the  fervid  love*song  received  its  artistically  correct 
development  from  the  derks  {cierici\  students  who  brought  home 
Provencal  and  Northern  French  love  songs  from  the  University  of 
Paris  and  wotked  them  up  into  popular  songs  in  England.  Such  a 
clerk,  skilled  in  song,  was  Walter  Mapes,  or  Map  (in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL).  In  addition  to  some  poetical  romances  founded  upon  the 
Arthurian  l^ends,  a  Latin  drinking  song  by  him  has  been  preserved  to 
the  present  day,  and  has  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  the  drinking 
songs  of  German  students — ^the  famous  Meum  (or  mihi)  est  propositutn 
in  tabema  mori. 

We  will  give  one  or  two  of  the  most  poetical  specimens  of  English 
popular  songs  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries : — 

My  deth  y  love,  my  lyf  ich  hate,  for  a  levedy  shene,^ 
Heo  is  briht  so  dales  liht,  that  is  on  me  wel  sene ; 

Al  y  fiUewe'  so  doth  the  lef  in  somer  when  hit  is  grene, 
Yef  mi  thoht  helpeth  me  noht,  to  wham  shal  y  me  mene,' 

Sorewe  ant  syke  ant  drery  mod  byndeth  me  so  ^eiste, 
That  y  wene  to  walke  wod,  yef  me  lengore  laste ; 

My  serewe,  my  care,  al  with  a  word,  he  myhte  a-wey  caste, 
What  helpeth  the,  my  suete  lemmon,  my  lyf  thus  for  te  gaste  ?* 

"  Whil  y  wes  a  clerc  in  scole,  wel  muchel  y  couthe  of  lore, 
Ych  have  tholed*  for  thy  love  womides  fele  sore ; 
Fer  from  [hom]  ant  eke  from  men  under  the  wode  gore ; 
Saete  ledy,  thou  rewe*  of  me,  nou  may  y  no  more." 

"  Thou  semest  wel  to  ben  a  clerc,  for  thou  spekest  so  stille ; 
Shalt  thou  never  for  mi  love  woundes  thole  grylle  ;^ 
Fader,  moder,  ant  al  my  kun,  ne  shal  me  holde  so  stille. 
That  y  nam  thyn  ant  thon  art  myn,  to  don  al  thi  wille." 


We  may  add  a  very  old  religious  national  song  from  the  same 
collection : — 


When  y  se  blosmes  sprii^e. 
Ant  here  ibales  song ; 

A  suete  love-longyngne 
My  herte  thourh  out  stong, 

Al  for  a  love  newe. 
That  is  so  suete  ant  trewe, 

That  gladieth  al  my  song ; 
Ich  wot  al  myd  i-wisse 
My  joie  ant  eke  my  blisse 

dn  him  is  al  y-long. 


When  y  mi  selve  stonde 
Ant  with  myn  eyen  seo, 

Thurled  fot  ant  honde 
With  grete  nayles  threo ; 

Blody  was  hys  heved, 
On  him  nes  nout  bileved 

That  wes  of  peynes  freo ; 
Wel,  wel  ohte  myn  herte 
For  his  love  to  swerte, 

And  sike  and  sory  beo. 


Amongst  the  purely  lyric  national  songs  of  old  England  we  may 
further  mention  the  lyrics  inserted  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  many  of 
which  are  not  his,  but  are  taken  almost  unaltered  from  old  popular 
songs.    In  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  Percy  gives  a  valuable  col- 


>  Beautiful  lady. 
■  Suffered. 


«  Fade. 
•  Pity. 


'  Complain. 
'  Sharp. 


*  Ruin. 
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lection  of  songs  and  ballads,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  frag- 
ments found  in  Shakespeare ;  it  contains  no  less  than  sixteen  numbers, 
and  is  not  even  complete.  Amongst  them  may  be  found  Take^  oh 
take  those  lips  away  (Measure  for  Measure),  and  the  long  Song  of  the 
Willow^  from  which  Desdemona  in  Othello  sings  some  tearful  verses. 

The  limits  of  this  book  make  it  difficult  to  give  a  selection  from  the 
numerous  other  lyric  popular  songs.  The  reader,  who  has  a  taste  in 
this  direction,  will  find  ample  material  in  the  sources  given  on  page  84. 
We  can  only  find  space  here  for  a  few  of  striking  beauty. 

First  and  foremost  we  may  mention  The  Song  of  Lave  Betrayed: — 

WALV  WALV,   LOVE  BE  BONNY. 


0  waly,  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly,  waly  yon  bum  side, 
Where  I  and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae. 

1  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree. 
But  first  It  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  love  did  uchtly  me. 


O  waly,  waly,  gin  love  be  bonny, 
A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 

But  when  it's  auld  it  waxeth  cauld. 
And  &des  awa'  like  morning  dew. 

O  wherefor  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 

Or  wherefor  should  I  kame  my  hair  ? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 

And  says  he'll  never  loe  me  mair. 


Next,  a  Scottish  song  (from  Walter  Scott's  collection) : — 


O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa', 

And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew, 

Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  &*. 


And  I  mysell  a  bonny  wee  bird, 
Awa'  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 


O  gin  my  love  were  a  coffer  o'  gowd, 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 
O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat,    I  wad  open  the  kist  whene'er  I  list, 
And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee,  And  in  that  coffer  I  wad  be. 


Next,  the  triumphal  song  of 
Love  will  find  out  the  Way: — 

Over  the  mountains, 

And  over  the  waves ; 
Under  the  fountains, 

And  under  the  graves ; 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest, 

Which  Neptune  obey ; 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way  ! 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lye ; 
Where  there  is  no  space 

For  receipt  of  a  ny ; 
Where  the  midge  dares  not  venture, 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay ; 
If  Love  come,  he  will  enter, 

And  soon  find  out  his  way  ! 


Love  (from  the  Percy  Collection), 


You  may  esteem  him 

A  child  for  his  might ; 
Or  you  may  deem  him 

A  coward  from  his  flight ; 
But  if  she,  whom  Love  doth  honour, 

Be  conoeal'd  from  the  day, 
Set  a  thousand  guards  upon  her, 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Some  think  to  lose  him, 

By  having  him  confin'd, 
And  some  do  suppose  him, 

Poor  thing,  to  oe  blind  ; 
But  if  ne'er  so  dose  ye  waU  him, 

Do  the  best  that  you  may, 
Blind  Love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 

Will  find  out  his  way  t 


Lastly,  we  must  say  a  word  about  one  of  the  longest  and  oldest 
of  the  early  popular  lyrics  of  England,  The  nut-brown  maid.    Written 
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in  the  fonn  of  a  dialogue,  it  is  a  channing  pendant  to  the  story  of 
Grisdda.  It  is,  however,  free  from  the  repulsiveness  of  the  long, 
unnecessary  torture  of  the  faithful,  patient  wife,  the  language  is  concise, 
and  the  dhuntemeni  well  timed.  The  '^ nut-brown  maid''  loves  her 
"banished  man,"  an  "outlaw"  like  Robin  Hood,  so  devotedly,  that, 
casting  all  her  scruples  to  the  wind,  she  determines  to  follow  him 
into  the  green  forest — 

For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind, 
I  love  but  you  alone, 

as  the  burden  runs.  She  heeds  neither  shame  nor  disgrace;  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  women  are  no  longer  faithful.  When  "  He  "  warns  her 
of  "  what  people  would  say,"  "  She  "  replies : — 

Though  it  be  sung  of  old  and  young  In  your  distress  and  heaviness 
That  I  should  be  to  blame,  To  part  with  you  the  same. 

Theirs  be  the  charge  that  speak  so  large  And  sure  all  tho  that  do  not  so, 
In  hurting  of  my  name :  True  lovers  are  they  none ; 

For  I  will  prove,  that  faithful  love  For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 
It  is  devoid  of  shame  I  love  but  you  alone. 

From  the  last  stanza,  which  contains  an  eloquent  exhortation  to  the 
reader  to  have  a  less  contemptuous  idea  in  future  of  woman's  faithful- 
ness,  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  beautiful  poem  was  written  by 
a  woman.  Its  popularity  must  have  been  very  great  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  it  was  one  of  the  first  books  printed  (1502).  A 
sanctimonious  parody  or  rather  revised  version  of  it,  quite  on  the 
same  lines,  made  for  religious  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  Hazlitt's 
Remains  (see  Bibliography). 

English  national  poetry  was  as  fortunate  as  the  German,  and  this  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  but  no  more  than  it  deserved.  In  contrast 
to  the  French,  it  was  never  untrue  to  the  national  spirit  or  to  the 
people  itself.  The  national  poetry  of  every  country  needs  to  be 
supplemented  and  renewed  by  poetic  art,  for  only  what  is  best  in 
the  old  store  survives.  In  France,  this  renovation  was  not  the  work 
of  great  popular  poets.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  best 
poets  have  considered  it  an  honour  to  compose  genuine  songs  for 
the  people,  suitable  for  singing.  The  noblest  inheritor  of  old  English 
popular  song  is  Robert  Bums,  who  not  only  owed  his  best  poetical 
impulses  to  the  ballads  and  songs  of  his  Scottish  home,  but,  in  many 
cases,  restored  their  original  fervour  and  purity,  which  crude  additions 
in  the  course  of  centuries  had  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  OLD  ENGLISH  NATIONAL  DRAMA 

THE  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  had  its 
origin  in  religious  servioes.  The  religious  drama  in  most  cases 
was  a  development  of  the  mass  with  its  dramatic  organisation. 
The  service  was  in  Latin ;  sermons  were  rarely  preached)  hardly  ever 
in  the  language  of  the  people ;  accordingly  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
themselves  hit  upon  the  idea  of  bringing  the  Christian  religion  nearer 
to  the  ^Euthful  in  tangible  form  by  the  aid  of  shows  and  spectacles. 
Priests  and  monks  were  the  first  dramatic  poets  and  actors  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  Fiance  and  Geraiany.  The  oldest  dramas  were  repre- 
sented in  England  to  afford  religious  instruction  and  pious  recreation. 
They  were  written  in  Latin,  and  contained  much  the  same  matter  as 
later  pieces  in  the  English  language :  primitive  dialogues  about  biblical 
subjects,  chiefly  taken  from  the  New  Testament  The  stage  directions, 
written  in  Latin,  which  were  retained  even  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
(e,g.  Dramatis  persanm^  Exit  and  the  like),  may  be  r^;arded  as  the 
last  remains  of  the  Latin  period  of  English  drama.  This  abo  explains 
the  kinship  between  the  oldest  English  and  Fr«ich  pieces :  both,  in 
fact,  owed  their  origin  to  the  cosmopolitan  church  and  its  appendages, 
the  monasteries. 

Several  instances  of  French  interpolations  or  fragments  would  indine 
OS  to  believe  that  the  oldest  English  attempts,  in  drama,  the  Mysteries 
or  Miiade  Plays,  were  not  taken  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  were 
tianslated  through  French  into  English.  It  must  also  remain  an  open 
question,  whether  the  b^inning  of  the  religious  drama  in  England 
preceded  the  Norman  Conquest  or  whether  it  was  the  Normans  who 
first  naturalised  their  native  religious  plays. 

The  first  religious  drama  of  which  we  have  mention  in  England  is 
the  mirade>play  of  Si.  Katharina^  performed  at  Dunstable  in  the 
year  mo,  said  to  have  been  brought  out  by  Geoffrey,  afterwards 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  We  do  not  even  know  in  what  language  this 
lost  piece  was  written. 
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The  earliest  representations  of  such  Mysteries  or  Miracles  took 
place  on  open  spaces  in  front  of  the  church  doors  or  in  the  church- 
yards. But  the  assembly  of  vast  crowds  of  spectator  soon  led  to 
such  disturbances  (even  to  the  desecration  of  the  holy  places),  that 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  performances  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  churches ;  this  was  the  first  step  towards  their  secularisa- 
tion. Besides,  the  large  number  of  persons  who  took  part  in  them 
rendering  the  assistance  of  laymen  necessary,  the  ecclesiastical 
management  at  an  early  date  appear  to  have  felt  the  danger  of  a 
national  theatre;  according  to  an  old  tradition  in  one  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Chester  Plays,  the  monk  Ralph  Higden  (later  than  1300), 
an  ardent  patron  of  the  stage,  was  obliged  to  journey  to  Rome  three 
times  befote  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Pope's  sanction  to  translate 
plays  into  EngUsh.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  for  two  hundred  years, 
they  had  been  represented  in  Latin  or  French,  and  that  the  spectators 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  could  understand  from  the  gestures 
of  the  actors  and  the  general  tnise  en  sdne. 

Thus,  the  beginnings  of  English  drama  (in  Latin)  may  be  credibly 
dated  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  year  i  no ;  though  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  that  the  first  accidental  mention  of  it  preserved  to  us  pioves 
that  the  fact  mentioned  must  be  of  still  earlier  origin.  In  London,  the 
first  performance  of  a  religious  play  took  place  in  irSo,  not  without 
the  opposition  of  the  city  authorities.  We  also  find  sermons  oi  an 
early  date,  condemning  the  prevalence  of  theatrical  shows.  As  soon  as 
the  representation  of  plays  escaped  the  control  of  the  Church  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  civil  powers,  the  character  of  the  performance 
changed :  what  had  formerly  been  part  of  a  religious  service  became  a 
secular  entertainment,  and  at  the  same  time  actors  gradually  emerged 
as  a  distinct  class,  independent  of  the  Church  and  the  object  of  its 
attacks. 

The  oldest  miracle-plays  in  English  do  not  go  back  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  period  when  English 
gained  a  final  victory  over  French.  Piers  Ploughman  and  Chaucer 
both  speak  of  representations  of  English  plays ;  but  even  Chaucer  (in 
the  MilUi^s  TaU)  assigns  the  part  of  Herod  to  a  "  clerk "  or  brother 
belonging  to  a  secular  order.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  civilian  classes  assumed  the  entire  management 
of  ^eatrical  affairs,  when  the  guilds  and  societies,  the  trading  companies, 
took  this  artistic  national  amus^nent  under  their  ccmtrol  and  brilliantly 
developed  it  But  the  miracle-plays  never  disowned  their  religious 
origin,  even  apart  from  the  devotional  nature  of  their  subjects;  they 
could  not  be  represented,  like  the  secular  drama,  on  any  day  that  was 
thought  fit,  but  only  on  certain  important  Church  festivals,  such  as 
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Corpus  Christi  day.    This  held  good  well  into  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

The  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  religious  national  drama  was 
much  the  same  in  France ;  but  there  the  clergy  exercised  control  of  it 
for  a  longer  time,  and  thereby  longer  preserved  its  serious,  devotional 
character.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  secular  control  soon  led  to 
more  popular,  unbiblical,  and  frequently  profane  interpolations  in  the 
sacred  material.  In  the  earliest  pieces  written  in  English  we  find 
grossly  comic  characters.  Again,  in  England,  the  plays  were  never 
spun  out  to  so  enormous  a  length  as  in  France,  where  fifty  thousand 
lines  were  patiently  listened  to,  even  if  the  performance  took  a  whole 
week.  The  English  miracle -plays  are  altogether  shorter  than  the 
French. 

The  remains  of  the  old  English  national  drama  are  contained  in 
three  chief  collections :  the  Chester^  Coventry^  and  Towne/ey  Flays^  the 
two  first  so  called  from  Chester  and  Coventry  where  they  were  played, 
and  the  latter  firom  the  Towneley  family,  in  whose  possession  the  MS. 
has  long  been.  The  Towneley  Plays  were  chiefly  acted  at  Widkirk,  or 
Woodkirk,  near  Wakefield.  Of  the  Chester  Plays^  twenty-five  have 
been  preserved ;  the  Coventry  Plays  were  forty-two  in  number;  and  the 
Towneley  MS.  contains  thirty-two  pieces.  Of  these  ninety-nine  plays, 
twenty-one  deal  with  Old,  and  seventy-eight  with  New  Testament  sub- 
jects. We  must  also  mention  four  miracle-plays,  known  as  the  Digby 
Mysteries^  fh)m  the  Digby  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  forty- 
eight  York  Mysteries  which  have  only  become  known  since  1885. 

Certainly,  this  does  not  even  approximately  exhaust  the  dramatic 
stock  of  the  old  English  religious  stage.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in 
ancient  literature,  we  only  possess  the  remains  that  have  been  accident- 
ally preserved,  which  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  towns  of  old 
England  may  once  have  possessed  an  enormous  store  of  religious 
plays:  e.g.  not  a  single  mystery-play  from  old  London  has  been 
preserved. 

The  titles  of  a  few  plays  may  give  an  idea  of  the  range  of  topics 
treated  of  by  the  old  English  national  drama.  We  find  amongst  them 
Thi  Deluge^  Antichrist^  Joseph  and  Mary^  Pharaoh^  The  Shepherds  on 
the  Plain^  The  Crucifixion^  The  Deliverance  of  condemned  Souls  from 
Hdl^  The  Last  Judgment.  A  statement  of  the  subjects  of  the  pieces 
contained  in  the  four  chief  collections  would  tend  to  show  that  almost 
an  the  New  Testament,  and  that  part  of  the  Old  which  was  most 
important  for  the  Christian  Church,  were  requisitioned  for  dramatisa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  Bible,  the  many  spurious  Gospels  and  the 
great  storehouse  of  medieval  legends  contributed  subjects  for  the 
religious  drama. 
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The  metre  of  all  the  plays  preserved  is  the  short,  kregular,  for  the 
most  part  iambic  doggerel,  with  great  licence  in  the  matter  of  rhyme. 

The  chief  difference  between  French  and  English  religious  drama 
was  that  in  the  former  the  Passion  of  Jesus  gradually  came  to  form  the 
chief  subject,  while  the  English  public  demanded  greater  variety.  But 
the  results  of  the  genuine  English  tendency  to  combine  jest  and 
earnestness  even  in  the  religious  drama  were  still  more  important 
Certainly,  we  find  here  and  there  comic  interludes  even  in  the  French 
passion-plays;  bu|  in  the  English  mystery  pious  gravity  and  the  coarsest 
humour  are  intermingled  throughout  The  union  of  dramatic  styks, 
which  attained  its  greatest  success  in  Shakespeare,  was  early  introduced 
into  English  drama,  and  was  never  dissevered.  For  the  spectators 
it  was  just  this  leaven  of  exuberant  national  humour  in  the  serious 
"  mystery "  that  made  the  religious  plays  more  lifelike  and  worthy  of 
belief. 

The  fact  that  things  were  apparently  much  the  same  in  the 
times  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles  as  in  the  good  cities  of  York, 
Chester,  and  Coventry  during  the  reigns  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  VIII. 
helped  to  bring  the  sacred  incidents  more  closely  into  touch  with 
ordinary  humanity.  In  the  Tawndey  Mysteries  the  second  play,  Thi 
ShepherdSy  reminds  us  {e,g,  in  the  roguish  tricks  of  the  sheep-stealer 
Mak)  of  the  French  farce  of  Patelin^  and  an  extract  from  the  play  of 
NoaKs  Ark  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  low  comic  element  These 
contain  the  earliest  germs  of  comedy  proper. 

In  general  it  must  be  said  that  the  old  English  drama  exhibits  more 
ingenious  piety  than  true  poetry.  Between  the  French  and  English 
plays  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  is  a  vast  difference, 
though  the  origin  of  both  was  the  same.  The  oldest  French  productions 
surpass  the  English  in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  artistic  development  of 
poetical  forms.  The  impartial  emplojrment  of  biblical  characters  is 
common  to  both.  The  Lord  God  frequently  appears  in  person ;  thus, 
in  the  first  play  of  the  Towneley  Collection,  Tke  Creation^  he  introduces 
himself  to  the  spectators  after  the  following  fashion : — 


Ego  sum  Alpha  et  O, 
I  am  the  first  and  the  last  also 
One  God  in  Majeste  ; 


Marvelose,  of  myghte  most, 
Father,  and  Sone,  and  Holy  Gost 
One  God  in  Trinyte. 


The  hair  and  face  of  the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  God  were 
powdered  with  gold  dust  The  fact  that  he  received  payment  for  his 
services  like  anyone  else  created  no  offence  amongst  the  faithful 
audience.     In  a  list  of  payments  we  find  the  strange  item,  '*  Paid  to 


^  See  the  author's  GtsckiehU  der  fratuSsiscken  Litieratur^  p.  io2.    [Platdin  is  the 
type  of  a  crafty  flatterer.     He  is  the  hero  of  an  old  French  comedy.] 
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God,  twelve  pence."  In  like  manner  the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented 
ID  person,  either  as  a  man  or  in  the  form  of  k  dove,  and  an  entry, 
"Two  and  a  half  yards  of  buckram  for  the  Holy  Ghosfs  coat,  two 
shillings  and  one  penny,"  is  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  old  guilds 
of  Chester.  The  wortiiy  tradesmen  and  other  members  of  guilds 
saw  nothing  comic  in  ''A  pair  of  gloves  for  God,  two  pence;  four 
pairs  of  angels'  wings,  two  shillings  and  six  pence ;  nine  and  a  half 
yards  of  buckram  for  souls'  coats,  seven  shillings,"  or  in  "  Paid  to  two 
worms  of  conscience,  also  for  making  and  mending  a  pair  of  trousers 
for  the  black  soul,  one  shilling  and  three  pence  " ! 

The  Devil  played  an  even  more  important  part  on  the  old  English 
stage  than  on  the  French.  He  was  the  comic  man,  a  sort  of  frightful 
clown,  from  idiom  the  medieval  dread  of  the  Devil  exacted  an  in- 
demnity for  secret  shudderings  in  the  shape  of  public  derision  on  the 
stage.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  his  make-up,  which  as  far  as 
possible  followed  his  imaginary  portraits,  and  the  yawning  mouth 
of  hell,  vomiting  smoke  and  fire,  was  suggestively  indicated  on  the 
boards. 

The  miracle  stage  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  bi  more  elaborately  fitted 
up  than  the  later  stage  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  scafiblding, 
with  its  numerous  storeys  to  represent  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  was 
called  Pageant  (from  the  Latin  pagina^  which  in  its  turn  was  derived 
from  the  Greek  «%/ms  though  with  a  different  meaning).  Later,  the 
performances  themselves  were  known  as  Pageants  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  dramatic  entertainments  of  the  Court  and  nobility,  which  were 
styled  Masques.  The  miracles  of  Cov«itry,  Chester,  York,  etc  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  single,  pageants,  which  were  represented  on 
successive  days,  six  to  seven  on  each  day.  A  whole  series,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  forty-eight  pageants  of  York,  required  an  entire  week 
for  its  performance. 

The  important  point  in  these  representations  was  vividness  of  im- 
pression. For  this  purpose,  with  an  entirely  illiterate  audience,  stage 
effects  were  far  more  needed  than  poetic  diction.  From  all  that  we 
know  of  the  arrangements  of  the  old  English  stage  the  equipment 
must  have  been  extremely  goi^eous  and  effective.  The  highest  realism 
was  the  rule;  the  spectators  were  not  b^;uiled  with  fictitious  tales; 
it  was  a  question  of  presenting  absolute  truth  in  visible  form,  and 
at  that  time  the  Bible  stories,  those  of  the  Old  Testament  included, 
were  r^arded  as  the  embodiment  of  historical  truth.  The  £act  that 
every  pageant  was  got  up  by  one  of  the  guilds  created  a  rivahy,  which 
elicited  the  greatest  skill  and  magnificence.  The  forty-eight  pageants 
of  the  York  mysteries  were  represented  by  forty-eight  several  guilds. 

Difficulties  of  scenery  were  no  deterrents  in  the  old  drama.    The 
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glory  of  the  heavens  or  the  flames  of  hell,  the  process  of  the  creation 
{e,g,  the  separation  of  light  from  darkness),  the  drowning  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  all  were  represented  with  the  greatest  verisimilitude. 
For  instance,  the  stage  directions  in  the  MSS.  for  the  Creation  gave 
instructions  that,  when  the  birds  are  created,  live  birds  are  to  be  let 
loose  upon  the  stage,  and  so  in  the  case  of  the  other  animals. 

To  increase  the  closeness  of  the  effect,  the  miracle-plays  paid  no 
regard  to  chronology,  but  the  events  portrayed  were  supposed  to  take 
place  in  England  of  the  period  Pilate,  by  directing  the  Jews  to  bring 
their  accusations  against  Jesus  before  him  *'in  Parliament,"  only  added 
to  the  realism.  All  the  scenes  of  daily  life,  such  as  the  shepherds  on 
the  plain,  the  relations  between  the  pious  Noah  and  his  impious  wife 
and  the  like,  were  treated  with  the  coarsest  English  literalness  as  scenes 
from  life  in  Yorkshire  or  Kent  at  the  time. 

Anyone  who  approaches  the  old  English  drama  with  modem  notions 
of  public  reverence,  of  what  is  permissible  on  the  stage,  or  of  the 
limits  of  decency  of  language,  is  bound  to  be  astounded  or  horrified. 
It  is  only  the  devout,  unshaken  spirit  of  belief,  the  good  intention 
with  which  everything  was  represented,  that  explains  why  the  Church 
took  no  offence  at  things  which  in  modem  times  would  be  regarded  as 
unheard-of  profjanity.  Even  such  natural  touches  as  the  rehearsal  of 
the  fig-leaf  scene  between  Adam  and  Eve  in  flesh-coloured  tights 
appears  incomprehensible  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The  manner  in 
which  Noah's  wife  makes  merry  over  God's  command  in  T^ke  Ddugt 
is  rank  blasphemy.  She  obstinately  resists  Noah's  invitation  to  enter 
the  ark ;  she  must  first  have  her  little  gossip  with  the  women  in  the 
town !    The  sons  interpose — 

San,  Father,  I  shall  fetch  her  in,  I  trowe, 

Without  any  fayle. — 
Mother,  my  father  after  thee  send, 
And  byddes  thee  into  yeinder  shippe  wend. 
Loke  up  and  see  the  wynde 
For  we  be  readye  to  sayle. 

Noyts  Wiffe,    Seme,  goe  agam  to  hym,  and  sale, 
I  will  not  come  theirin  to  daye. 

Noyt.  Come  in,  wiffe,  in  twentye  devils  waye ! 

Or  els  stand  their  all  daye. 

Cam,  Shall  we  all  feche  her  in  ? 

Noye,  Vea,  sonnes,  in  Christe  blessinge  and  myne  ! 

The  sons,  Sem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  are  obliged  to  drag  her  by  force 
into  the  ark.  She  greets  Noah  with  "  Have  thou  that  for  thy  note ! " 
The  stage  direction  laconically  adds,  Et  dat  alapam  (Gives  him  a  smack 
in  the  face). 
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More  offensive  things  occur  €,g.  in  the  Coventry  Play,  77u  Trial 
of  Jpseph  and  Mary^  where  all  heaven's  efforts  are  needed  to  put 
an  end  to  Joseph's  abuse  of  Mary,  whom  he  supposes  faithless.  In 
other  plays  also  there  is  much  that  is  coarse  and  repulsive ;  but  the 
public  of  the  period  had  less  refined  nerves  than  ours  and  found 
nothing  outiageous  in  it. 

The  effect  of  these  dramatic  plays  must  have  been  enormous.  Even 
at  the  present  day  those  who  have  seen  the  Oberammergau  Passion- 
Plays,  and  watched  the  rustic  audience,  whose  religious  and  literary 
culture  is  not  for  in  advance  of  that  of  the  old  English  public,  can 
form  an  idea  of  it  The  miracle-plays  were  no  theatrical  performance 
in  the  modem  sense,  but  a  great  illustrated  Bible  for  the  people  of 
that  time.  One  of  the  Popes,  Clement  V.,  promised  an  indulgence 
of  a  thousand  days  to  all  reverent  spectators  of  the  plays.  The 
literary  side  of  the  mystery  dramas  was  entirely  overshadowed  by 
the  rdigious. 

This  also  explains  the  very  trifling  poetical  value  of  all  such  plays. 
It  is  diflteult  to  find  a  passage  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  possesses 
any  poetical  charm ;  we  may,  however,  quote  part  of  a  dialogue  fix>m 
Tht  Sacri/Ue  of  Isaac  (Chester  Plays) : — 

Isatu*  Father,  tell  me,  or  ^  I  go, 

Whether  I  shall  have  harme  or  noe. 

Abraham,     Ah  dere  God,  that  me  is  woe  ! 
Thou  burstes  my  hart  in  sunder. 

Isaac,  Father,  tell  me  of  this  case, 

Why  you  your  sword  drawen  hase, 
And  beare  it  naked  in  this  place. 
Thereof  I  have  great  wonder. 

Abraham,     Isaac,  sonne,  peace !  I  pray  thee. 

Thou  breakes  my  harte  even  in  three. 

Isaac,  I  pray  you,  father,  leave  nothing  from  me, 

But  tell  me  what  you  thinke  I 

Abraham,     O  Isaac,  Isaac,  I  must  thee  kiU. 

Isaac,  Wonlde  God  my  mother  were  here  with  me  ! 

She  woulde  kneele  doune  upon  her  knee 
Prayinge  you,  fiither,  if  yt  may  be. 
For  to  save  my  liffie. 

The  interest  of  the  people  in  its  religious  drama  lasted  for  more 
than  four  centuries.  At  Coventry  the  plays  were  represented  (in  1575) 
with  the  greatest  magnificence  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  visit  from  Kenilworth.  Stratford  is  not  far  off,  and  we  know,  from 
contemporary  accounts,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  places 
took  their  children  with  them  to  the  plays.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Shakespeare's  father,  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Stratford  (about 

^  Before. 
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that  time  its  high-bailiff),  took  his  eldest  son^  William,  to  see  the 
Coventry  Plays,  at  which  the  Queen  was  present  with  all  her  Couit. 
We  are  told  of  performances  of  the  Mysteries  at  an  even  later  date ; 
they  even  held  their  ground  by  the  side  of  the  secular  drama  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  all  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans  (1642). 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
Middle  Ages  took  a  much  livelier  interest  in  the  theatre  and  was  far 
more  indebted  to  it  as  a  civilising  agent  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day,  especially  in  England. 

Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreamy  in  which  he  amusingly 
ridicules  the  performance  of  the  tradesmen,  exhibits  a  poetical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  external  framework  of  the  Mysteries.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  Lord  Byron,  in  the  mystery  of  CWit,  attempted  to  revive  the 
old  drama  of  his  country  in  a  modem  poetical  dress. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Miracle-Plays  gradually  waned,  after  the  Bible 
stories  had  become  more  generally  known  through  the  Reformation 
and  translations.  The  national  drama  freed  itself  entirely  from  the 
leading-strings  of  the  Church,  and  the  Mysteries,  by  admitting  other 
than  purely  biblical  characters,  were  changed  into  the  so<:a]led 
Moralities,  of  a  didactic  character.  Allegorical  ideas,  such  as  Virtue, 
Vice,  Youth,  the  World,  Sensual  Appetite,  Avarice,  Justice,  Death, 
the  Soul,  eta,  appear  upon  the  stage,  acting  and  speaking.  In  the 
Miracle-Plays  their  personification  is  already  to  be  met  with;  thus. 
Death  comes  on  and  slays  Herod;  the  Trinity  holds  conversations 
with  characters  like  Grace  and  Truth.  A  step  further,  and  the  single 
all^orical  drama  with  its  moralising  characters  detaches  itself  from 
the  Mysteries  that  were  represented  for  days  in  succession:  the  in- 
dependent drama  is  created  I  The  Mysteries  lacked  freedom  of 
poetic  inventions;  subjects  and  action  were  prescribed  by  the  Bible. 

The  authors  of  the  moralities  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  their 
own  imagination  to  give  any  intensity  to  the  performances  of  such 
shadowy  beings  as  moral  ideas.  The  comic  relief  was  afforded  by 
the  Devil  and  a  genuine  English  character,  the  Vice.  The  French 
popular  drama  could  show  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  merry 
fellow  Viu.  In  this  the  creative  dramatic  power  of  old  England 
first  freely  asserted  itself.  Further:  just  as  the  English  drama  was 
developed  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  link  to  link  till  it  attained  its 
highest  perfection  (without  suffering  from  the  same  disastrous  inter- 
ruption as  the  French  drama  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century), 
so  every  succeeding  link  exhibits  the  trace  of  that  which  preceded 
it:  the  Vice  of  the  moralities  became  the  Fool  of  the  Shakespeare 
Drama.  Even  Shakespeare,  in  his  Twelfth  Nighty  speaks  of  the  Qown 
himself  as  "  like  to  the  old  Vice." 
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Allegorical  moral  plays  attained  their  greatest  popularity  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  At  that  time,  owing  to  the  example  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose^  European  taste  favoured  all^ory,  a  state  of  mind  which 
has  become  more  intelligible  in  modem  times,  through  a  certain  revival 
of  it  in  "  Symbolism." 

The  authors  of  the  moral  plays  are  as  unknown  as  those  of  the 
Mysteries.  Belonging  to  the  period  when  they  died  out,  we  may 
mention  David  Lindsay  (about  1490-1556),  the  writer  of  the  morality 
Aphasani  Satire  of  the  three  Estates^  which  bitterly  attacks  the  clergy, 
and  John  Skelton  (about  X460-1529),  the  author  of  the  morality 
hfagnijuence. 

We  add  a  few  of  the  titles  of  the  moralities.  To  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  belongs  The  Castle  of  Perseverance^  with  the  charac- 
ters The  World,  Belial,  The  Flesh,  The  Human  Race,  Folly,  Avarice, 
and  the  like.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  have 
Nature^  The  longer  thou  Iwest  the  more  Fool  thou  art^  Like  will  to 
lihe^  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science.  The  action  of  these  moralities 
is  mostly  very  lively,  and  the  Dramatis  Persona  numerous.  The 
allegoriod  characters  behave  throughout  like  human  beings,  the  story 
is  human,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  authors  of  such 
moralities  came  to  think  of  entirely  dispensing  with  the  crutch  of 
allegory  as  no  longer  necessary,  and  of  treating  actual  human  subjects 
on  the  popular  stage. 

The  liberation  of  the  old  English  drama  from  the  fetters  of  religion 
was  finally  completed  by  the  Interludes.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  them  is  their  shortness:  they  rarely  consist  of  more  than  a 
thousand  lines  and,  owing  to  their  simple  nature,  required  but  few 
performers.  The  biblical  subjects  and  allegorical  puppets  disappeared, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  human  beings. 

John  Hevwood  (about  1497-1565)  was  the  most  important,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  writer  of  interludes,  and  as  he  was  approximately  a 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  earliest 
precursor  in  the  drama  of  real  life.  His  inexhaustible  wit  and  humour 
enabled  him  to  retain  equally  the  favour  of  the  bloodthirsty  Henry 
VIII.  and  Queen  Mary;  it  is  related  that  even  the  iron  features  of 
"bloody  Mary  "were  forced  into  a  smile  at  Heywood's  merry  verses. 
The  austere  Thomas  More  likewise  took  pleasure  in  the  society  of  this 
jovial  dramatist  Heywood's  interludes  are  the  wittiest  productions  of 
the  old  English  popular  stage;  they  have  one  foot  in  the  genuine 
drama.  His  famous  farce  The  four  P*s  (the  Pardoner,  the  Toticary, 
the  Palmer,  the  Pedlar),  somewhat  after  the  style  of  Hans  Sachs,  is 
worth  reading  even  now.  The  first  three  P's  have  made  a  wager  as  to 
who  can  tell  the  biggest  lie ;  the  pedlar,  who  acts  as  judge,  awards  the 
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prize  to  the  pilgrim  for  his  brief  assertion  that  "  he  has  never  seen  a 
woman  out  of  patience ! "  In  the  following  extract,  the  pardoner  is 
describing  his  visit  to  hell : — 


This  devil  and  I  walked  arm  in  arm 
So  far  till  he  had  brought  me  thither, 
Wliere  all  the  devils  of  hell  together 
Stood  in  array  in  such  apparel 
As  for  that  day  there  meetly  fell : 
Their  horns  well  kempt  and,  as  I  ween, 
V^ith  sothery  butter  their  bodies  anointed : 


I  never  saw  devils  so  well  appointed  ! 
The  master-devil  sat  in  his  jacket. 
And  all  the  souls  were  playing  at  racket 
None  other  rackets  they  had  in  hand 
Save  every  soul  a  good  firebrand  : 
Wherewith  they  pUyed  so  prettily 
That  Lucifer  laughed  mernly. 


Heywood's  interlude  of  Johan  the  husband^  7^b  the  wife  and  Syr 
Jhon  the  priest  (and  treacherous  family-friend)  is  also  very  amusing. 
In  this  we  have  the  farce  fully  developed  and  real  action,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  Four  F*s,  The  priest  and  the  wife  deceive  poor  John 
so  shamelessly  that  he  turns  them  both  out  of  the  house. 

Heywood  managed  with  few  characters,  unlike  the  morality  writers, 
who  brought  a  host  of  all^orical  phantoms  upon  the  stage.  He 
thereby  concentrated  the  interest  of  the  spectators  on  the  action  of 
the  piece  and  increased  the  importance  of  the  delineation  of  character. 
He  is,  in  fact,  to  be  r^arded  as  the  inventor  of  those  clear-cut 
comedies,  which  transport  us  from  the  period  of  the  diffuse  miracle- 
plays  to  the  new  era  of  English  drama. 

A  contrast  to  Heywood,  the  dramatic  jester,  is  the  Protestant  bishop 
John  Bale  (1495-1563).  In  his  frigid  moralities  he  attacked 
Catholicism  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Lutheranism  with  equal 
zeal ;  his  comedy.  The  three  laws  (written  in  rhyming  verse),  contains 
a  most  violent  onslaught  on  the  papacy.  His  tragedy.  King  John^  is 
the  first  attempt  at  an  historical  drama,  but  it  is  full  of  all  kinds  of 
shadowy  allegorical  characters,  and  the  piece  is  rather  a  polemic 
against  the  Catholic  church. 

Like  Bale's  Three  laws^  although  it  is  free  from  religious  bias,  the 
"lamentable  tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  mirth''  of  The  Life  of 
Cambyses^  King  of  Persia  (about  1561),  by  Thomas  Preston,  exhibits 
a  curious  example  of  history  mixed  with  allegory.  Cambyses,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  {Henry  IV,  part  i). 

Heywood,  Bale,  and  Preston  have  advanced  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  popular  drama  and  are  the  forerunners  of  the  artistic  drama. 
Most  of  the  true  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  period  were  bom 
during  their  lifetime ;  indeed,  they  were  even,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  although  only  of  the  boy  and 
young  man. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CLASSICAL    ANTIQUITY    IN     ENGLAND    AND    THE 
BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  ARTISTIC  DRAMA 

ONLY  two  other  countries  in  the  world  can  show  a  period  of 
such  brilliancy  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  England :  Greece,  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  and  Sophocles ;  and  Germany,  in 
the  century  which  produced  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  In  later 
times,  England  has  attained  even  greater  external  power  and  influence ; 
she  has  brought  continents  under  her  sway  and  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  councils  of  Europe ;  she  has  produced  much  that  is  imperishable 
in  the  domain  of  literature  and  science;  but  she  has  never  again 
passed  through  so  glorious  an  age  as  the  sixteenth  century,  so  unique  a 
period  of  ascendency  in  the  history  of  man.  Shakespeare,  and  the 
movement  which  made  him  possible  only  recur  once  in  a  thousand 
years. 

England  entered  the  new  intellectual  world  that  was  opened  up  by 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  just  at  the  time  when  the  welding 
together  of  the  nation  was  fulfilled  The  fusion  of  Saxon  and  French 
elements  was  complete,  the  power  of  the  foreign  nobles  broken  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  self-consciousness  of  her  citizens  elevated 
Intellectually,  she  was  in  a  condition  which  recalls  the  eleventh 
century;  literature,  exhausted,  was  waiting  to  be  impregnated  with 
germs  of  life  from  outside,  just  as,  five  centuries  before,  the  literature 
of  old  England  had  put  forth  fresh  blossoms  by  contact  with  the 
Norman. 

The  efiects  of  the  revival  of  Greco-Roman  studies  were  at  first 
confined  within  narrow  limits.  Men's  minds  had  been  stirred  more 
generally,  and  therefore  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Reformation.  French  literature  had  no  such  leavening,  and,  apart 
from  differences  in  the  national  character,  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  separation  of  French  and  English  literature  that 
became  definite  after  the  sixteenth  century.  If  we  read  in  succession 
the  prose  and  poetical  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
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we  feel  as  if  the  writers  had  been  liberated  from  the  burden  of 
intellectual  dulness.  There  is  a  vigour,  almost  an  exuberance  in  the 
new  literature  of  that  period,  as  if  the  people  of  England  also  from 
that  time  b^an  to  feel  "the  delight  of  living  in  such  a  century."^ 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Renaissance,  mankind  everywhere  resumed 
possession  of  the  earth  and  of  earthly  life.  The  moral  centre  of 
gravity,  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  situated  somewhere  outside 
man,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  was  restored  to  its  proper  position 
in  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  man  himself.  We  shall  find  this  difference 
most  distinctly  marked  in  Shakespeare. 

The  connexion  between  literary  and  political  development  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  one ;  Goethe  and  Schiller  produced  immortal  work 
at  a  time  when  Germany  itself  was  in  a  pitiful  condition,  whereas  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  a  revived  German  Empire  has  as  yet  produced 
nothing  that  will  endure.  The  h'terary  splendour  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes :  the  national 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  English  victories,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  This,  however,  does  not  explain 
the  wealth  of  literary  productions  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vin. 
(1509-47),  Edward  VI.  (iS47-S3)i  Mary  (1553-58).  Further,  before 
England  had  broken  the  power  of  Spain,  and,  with  the  aid  of  her 
brave  sailors  and  the  elements,  had  destroyed  the  Armada,  her  greatest 
glory  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  the  national  drama,  had  already 
reached  a  state  of  development  which,  leaving  Shakespeare  out  of 
the  question,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  greatest  astonishment. 

This  being  so,  the  origin  of  the  abundant  harvest  of  great  men  in 
England  during  the  short  span  of  a  generation  will  always  remain  a 
riddle.  Just  as  little  can  we  answer  the  question  why  the  period  from 
1724  to  1759  presented  Germany  with  its  greatest  creators  of  language 
and  revivers  of  poetry,  from  Klopstock  to  Schiller. 

Of  all  the  great  questions  that  concern  humanity  there  is  hardly  one 
more  fascinating  than  this:  in  what  relation  did  the  four  most  important 
countries  of  civilised  Europe,  Italy,  Germany,  France  and  England, 
stand  to  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  revival  of  the  study  of  classical 
antiquity?  An  intellectual  convulsion  such  as  this,  especially  as  it  was 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  religious  revival  due  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  not  been  known  since  the  spread  of  Christianity.  In  Italy, 
where  the  march  of  culture  had  never  been  interrupted,  the  regeneration 
of  antiquity  was  accepted  in  all  simplicity  as  merely  a  revival  of  its 
own  past;  there  was  no  break  in  the  mental  life  of  the  nation. 
Germany  was  subject  to  the  influence  of  foreign  culture  for  two, 

^  Ulrich  Hutten. 
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France  for  three  centuries.  The  Renaissance  never  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  the  German  people ;  but  as  long  as  the  philological 
caste  exercised  the  supremacy,  the  influence  of  pseudo-Hellenism  and 
pseudo-Romanism  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  governing 
classes  was  no  less  injurious  than  in  France.  Of  all  literary  peoples* 
the  French  have  certainly  suffered  the  greatest  losses  in  national 
characteristics  through  that  misunderstood  "classicism."  Even  the 
romantic  movement  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  was  essentially  a  revolt  against  Latinism,  did  not  liberate  them 
completely  from  the  classical  yoke.  In  France,  all  poetical  forms  and 
laws  of  verse  have  been  under  the  spell  of  classicism  for  three  hundred 


The  English  completed  their  knowledge  of  ancient  civilisation  in 
quite  a  different  manner.  In  England,  the  invasion  of  classicism  left 
no  trace  upon  the  core  of  national  literature;  in  France  it  well-nigh 
obliterated  it  after  the  year  1600.  Not  one  of  the  great  English 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  especially  the  poets,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  imitation  of  Romanism ;  for  the  form  in  which  antiquity  presented 
itself  to  the  peoples  of  the  Renaissance  period,  was  Roman.  The 
knowledge  of  genuine  Greek  art,  even  after  the  Renaissance,  remained 
a  sealed  book,  which  was  not  opened  until  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Geraoany.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  Renaissance,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  time,  that  the  English  succumbed  outwardly  to  a  kind  of 
spurious  classicism,  the  classical  wig  and  pigtail  age  after  the  Boileau 
pattern  which  was  introduced  to  them  by  France  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was,  in  fact,  during  the  Renaissance 
period  proper,  that  the  genuine  spirit  of  England  secured  its  most 
brilliant  triumphs  in  Shakespeare  and  the  national  drama  generally. 
In  Fiance,  the  savants  and  formalists  gained  the  day,  in  England  the 
poets.  One  might  speak  with  much  greater  reason  of  an  Italian 
influence  upon  English  composition,  especially  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Engfish  learned  Latin  and  also  some  Greek, 
they  accepted  in  many  cases  material  and  form  from  the  ancient 
literatures,  but  their  peculiar  manner  of  "adopting  the  world  with 
full  expression  of  the  same"  was  English  to  the  core.  Never  was 
foreign  culture  more  successfully  adapted  and  worked  up  than  by 
the  English  on  two  occasions;  that  of  the  French  in  the  eleventh, 
that  of  the  ancients  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Drama  is  the  centre  of  the  Renaissance  literature  of  England. ' 
In  its  efforts  to  attain  free  artistic  scope  and  form,  it  did  not  succeed 
so  soon  as  lyric  poetry  and  prose,  and,  from  a  purely  chronological 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  placed  after  them.  Its  hold  upon  the 
English  people  in  the  sixteenth  century  was,  however,  so  engrossing 
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that  it  must  be  treated  of  first,  the  more  so  as  it  is  in  the  drama  alone 
that  an  mibroken  chain  reaches  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  recent  times. 
After  the  religious  popular  drama  we  at  once  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  artistic  drama.  If  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  and 
their  contemporaries  take  precedence  of  Spenser  and  even  Bacon,  no 
injustice  is  done  to  the  latter,  for  it  is  neither  lyric  poetry  nor 
philosophical  prose,  but  the  drama  that  confers  upon  that  glorious 
century  its  chief  title  to  fame. 

The  drama  became  the  arena  of  the  struggle  between  national  ait 
and  classical  models.  As  in  France  (but  with  the  opposite  result) 
so  in  England,  it  was  decided  upon  the  stage  whether  in  the  future 
a  pseudo-Hellenism  at  second  hand — that  is  to  say,  oratorical  Latinism 
— should  prevail,  or  the  national  characteristics  in  their  uninterrupted 
development  To  understand  correctly  what  the  antiquity  was  which 
was  intended  to  be  the  model  of  the  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  the  great  Greek  writers,  i^lschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  that  were  read  and  admired.  Owing  to 
inability  to  distinguish  what  was  good  and  bad  in  ancient  art,  and  in 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  Seneca,  the  only  tragedian  of  later  Roman 
times  worth  mentioning,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  model 
for  all  whose  aim  was  merely  to  imitate  a  foreign  poetical  work,  not  to 
produce  anything  national  and  original.  The  Seneca  drama,  subse- 
quently so  disastrous  to  the  dramatists  of  France,  stood  like  a  phantom 
on  the  threshold  of  the  English  drama,  and  led  more  than  one  writer 
astray.  More  than  one,  but  no  genuine  poet!  Herein  lies  the 
difference  between  the  French  and  English  dramatists.  Doubtless, 
a  poet  of  the  power  of  Comeille  was  conscious  of  the  bonds  he 
imposed  upon  himself  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  rules  of  the  andents 
(in  reality  by  imitating  the  Seneca  drama),  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
free  himself  from  those  bonds.  He  was  without  that  unprejudiced 
public  which  did  not  ask  for  rules,  but  only  for  dramatic  effect,  which 
wanted  to  see  human  beings  and  human  destinies,  not  to  listen  to 
classical  dummies^  and  their  carefully-polished  rhymes.  The  Court 
and  Court  society  formed  the  audience  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  the 
people  of  London  in  the  main  that  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare. 
Nothing  so  strongly  proves  the  free  artistic  spirit  of  the  English  as  the 
fact  that,  during  a  century,  in  the  course  of  which  three  classically-- 
educated,  even  learned  rulers,  (Henry,  Mary,  Elizabeth),  occupied  the 
throne,  English  poetry  did  not  become  Roman,  but  remained  English. 
Elizabeth  was  able  to  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  tragedians  in  the 
original  tongue,  but  as  an  Englishwoman  she  admired  English  tragedy, 
and  was  satisfied  with  English  comedy,  although  she  was  sometimes 

^  KUidtritikket  lit.  clothes-horses. 
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present  at  the  representation  of  a  mythological  masque  or  an  imitation 
of  Seneca  got  up  by  persons  who  certainly  were  no  poets.  Even  the 
fondness  of  the  classically-educated  English  nobility  for  the  stiff 
Roman  or  pseudo-Roman  tragedy  has  left  scarcely  a  trace  in  the 
drama  of  England. 

The  ten  tragedies  ascribed  to  Seneca  are  practically  worthless  as  . 
poetry;  but  it  was  their  form,  rather  than  their  contents,  that  had  such ' 
important  influence  upon  all  his  would-be  English  imitators.  The 
main  peculiarities  of  the  Seneca  drama  are :  The  strict  observance 
of  the  "three  unities"  of  place,  time,  and  action;  the  consequent 
transference  of  nearly  all  decisive  events  behind  the  scenes;  the 
unavoidable  substitution  of  messengers'  reports  for  action.  The 
nuniius  is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  all  Seneca's  plays.  If  we 
consider  the  structure  of  the  French  classical  drama  we  at  once 
recognise  the  model  and  its  imitation.  About  1560  Seneca's  plays 
appeued  singly  in  English  translations  (a  complete  edition  of  the 
ten  tragedies  was  published  in  1581),  and  it  is  with  the  year  1560 
that  the  imitation  of  Seneca  in  England  commences. 

But  who  imitated  him,  and  with  what  amount  of  success?    A  few 
highly-placed  and  highly-educated  courtiers  (but  no  real  poet),  and 
these  without  the  slightest  success.    From  the  first  movements  of 
the  artistic  drama  to  its  extinction  under  the  puritanical  pietism  of - 
England  there  was  hardly  ever  a  serious  rivalry  between  the  classical, 
and  the  national  or  romantic  play.    The  classical  form  was  still-bom, 
since  it  found  no  public ;  it  would  never  have  lacked  so-called  poets, 
just  as  in  France ;  for  all  who  can  turn  out  tolerable  verses  are  qualified 
to  imitate  unpoetical  scholastic  productions.    But  in  England  it  was 
only  book-drama. 

ThCi  national  drama  of  En^and  attached  no  importance  to  rules 
and  form,  the  hobby  of  the  French.  The  English  dramatist  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  his  audience  are  chiefly  concerned  about  subject 
and  action,  the  passions  and  su^erings  of  mankind.  From  the  earUest 
stages  of  the  drama  the  touchstone  of  its  life  is  freedom  from  restramt. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  enormous  difference  between  the  English 
drama  before,  in  the  time  of,  and  after  Shakespeare,  and  the  classical 
French  drama,  we  must  realise  the  fetters  which  held  ComeiUe  and 
Racine  in  bondage.  All  subjects  other  than  those  of  classical  legend 
or  history  were  prohibited.  Corneille's  Cid^  on  the  other  hand,  was 
rejected  by  the  French  Academy  as  a  grievous  offence.  Comeille's 
Christian  Polyeucte  was  refused  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  like 
manner  Racine's  Athalie^  because  of  its  old  Hebrew,  non-classical 
origin.  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  a  French  poet  who  had 
written  a  drama  containing  patriotic,  or  even  contemporary,  material 
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cannot  be  sunnised.  Certainly,  no  single  Frenchman  ventured  upcn 
anything  of  the  kind  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And 
further:  a  truthful  picture  of  life  was  impossible  on  the  dasacal 
French  stage,  since,  owing  to  the  unity  of  time  (Le.  the  limitation  of 
every  drama  to  twenty-four  hours),  it  could  in  reality  represent  merely 
fifth  acts,  only  "  catastrophes  "  upon  the  stages  The  development  of  a 
character  was  impossible :  a  Macbeth,  an  OthellOi  a  Lear,  ix  a  Cork>- 
lanus  was  not  to  be  thought  oL 

The  case  was  quite  otherwise  in  England,  where  choice  of  subjects 
was  unrestricted.  What  the  French  drama  did  not  secure  until  dose 
upon  the  nineteenth  century,  and  then  only  after  fierce  struggles,  which 
at  the  present  day  remind  us  of  the  battle  of  the  Frogs  and  AGce,  the 
English  drama  was  already  in  possession  of  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Incidents  taken  from  English  history  were  a  matter 
of  coiu'se.  The  French  also  might  have  learnt  from  the  Ferstu  of 
i£schylus  that,  even  amongst  the  ancients,  the  plot  inspired  by  the  most 
recent  contemporary  history  was  a  specimen  of  high  art  The  domestic 
drama  of  all  centuries  and  all  classes  was  never  contested  in  England. 
Later  on  in  this  book  plays  will  even  be  mentioned  which  treated  of  all 
the  most  recent  events  of  the  day.  The  theme  of  the  Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  which  was  not  ventured  upon  in  France  until  the  year 
1790  by  M.  Chtoier,  found  its  way  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  on  to  the  London  stage  in  1592  (Marlowe's  Massacre  ai  Paris\ 
We  do  not  hear  of  any  single  play  of  Shakespeare  being  permanently 
objected  to  by  the  authorities,  like  Moli^re's  Tariuffe  in  France. 

In  the  matter  of  form,  we  find  the  same  slavishness  in  France^ 
and  the  same  unlimited  freedom  in  England.  The  French  drama 
was  acquainted  with  only  one  form :  rhymed  pairs  or  twelve-syllable 
verses  with  a  short  pause  after  every  first,  and  a  longer  one  after  every 
second  line.  What  poverty,  compared  with  the  wealth  of  English 
licence  1  In  England,  there  are  dramas  entirely  in  blank  verse,  others 
entirely  in  prose,  others  in  both  combined,  others  ui  rhymed  verae, 
others  in  rhymed  and  unrhymed  verse,  others  with  songs  thrown  in»  etc 
In  France,  the  number  of  syllables  is  pedantically  counted;  in  England, 
the  insertion  of  half  as  well  as  whole  lines  is  permittedi  and  strict 
adherence  to  rule  is  agreeably  diversified. 

Then  again,  the  language!  In  France,  no  single  line  mig^t  be 
written  which  Louis  XIV.  would  not  have  heard  with  approval.  Just 
imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  lines  like  the  following  had  been 
spoken  in  his  presence — 

I  am  a  gentleman,  and  by  my  Inrth 
Companion  with  a  king,  a  king's  no  mote. 

(Thomas  Hbywood,  A  JVomoH  KiiUd  with  Kitfdtws.) 
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In  France,  everything  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  Court, — subject, 
characters,  and  language.  Those  who  would  not  have  been  admitted 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  could  not  appear  upon  the  stage,  for  the 
stage  belonged  to  him^  not  to  the  French  people. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  well  known,  that  in  no  old  French  drama 
do  the  people  take  part  in  the  action,  except  as  shadows  behind 
the  scenes,  and  that  all  the  characters  in  a  classical  piece  spoke  the 
same  language,  whether  masters  or  servants,  princes  or  messengers. 

In  the  drama,  as  in  other  things,  every  people  has  what  it  chooses 
to  put  up  with.  The  English  would  not  have  tolerated  the  classical 
French  dramas  for  a  day;  the  few  classical  dramatists,  i>.  imitators 
of  Seneca,  who  ventured  to  show  themselves  by  the  side  of  the 
masters  of  the  national  drama,  hardly  got  as  far  as  the  stage. 

The  oldest  actual  dramas,  which  we  know  to  have  been  performed, 
belong  to  the  period  between  1550  and  1565,  and  exhibit  side  by  side 
the  popular  type  of  original  growth  and  the  stilted  imitation  of  Seneca. 
It  was  the  time  when  a  public  was  growing  up  for  the  non-religious 
drama.  As  yet  there  were  no  regular  theatres,  the  performances  being 
confined  to  the  Universities  and  Public  Schools,  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
the  Palaces  i  the  great  public  was  still  excluded. 

On  the  threshold  of  English  artistic  drama  stands  an  extravagant 
farce,  Ralph  Roister  Daister^  written  between  1534  and  1541,  first 
performed  before  1551  and  first  printed  in  1566.  It  was  written  by 
a  famous  schoolmaster,  Nicholas  Udall  (1506-66),  headmaster  of 
Eton.  In  his  time  (and  long  afterwards)  the  pupils  of  the  grammar 
schools  publicly  represented  a  Latin  comedy  by  Terence  or  Plautus 
before  the  Christmas  holidays,  but  Udall  can  claim  the  distinction 
d[  having  been  the  first  to  write  an  English  piece  for  these  young 
gentlemen.  Rixlph  Roister  Doister^  with  all  its  crudeness,  is  the  first 
attempt  at  a  chaiacter-comedy,  which  here  and  there  shows  a  happy 
grasp  of  genuine  drollery.  Although  founded  on  a  Latin  model  it 
breaks  away  from  the  classical  form  and  audaciously  encroaches  upon 
the  everyday  citizen  life  of  England  It  gives  the  signal  for  the  later 
development  of  the  English  drama  in  a  popular  form. 

The  plot  is  briefly  as  follows.  A  silly  fop,  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Dame  Constance,  who  has  long  been  betrothed 
to  another.  Ralph's  factotum  Merrygreek,  an  out-and-out  specimen 
of  a  good-for-nothing  toady,  undertakes  the  task  of  gaining  the  lady's 
consent,  but  purposely  does  his  best  to  ruin  Ralph's  suit.  In  the 
end .  Roister  Doister,  instead  of  the  hand  of  his  adored  one,  gets  a 
good  drubbing,  and  thinks  himself  lucky  to  escape  a  thrashing  from 
Constance's  intended  husband,  who  suddenly  returns  from  a  journey. 
Just  as  Ralph,  although  of  course  only  in  some  features,  is  a  fore- 
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runner  of  Falstaff,  so  Merrygreek,  with  his  inscrutable  delight  in 
Bolster's  mi3fortunes  and  his  impudent  shamelessness,  which  is  not 
without  a  certain  humour,  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Rabelais'  Panurge.^ 
In  his  opening  soliloquy  Merrygreek  gives  a  description  of  his 
genius  as  a  sponger  and  of  the  empty  vaingloriousness  of  his  Falstaffian 
patron,  Ralph  Roister  Doister : — 

As  long  liveth  the  merry  man  (they  say) 

As  doth  the  sorry  man,  and  longer  by  a  day  ; 

Yet  the  grasshopper,  for  all  his  summer  piping, 

Starveth  in  winter  with  hungry  griping : 

Therefore  another  said  saw  doth  men  advise, 

That  they  be  together  both  merry  and  wise. 

This  lesson  must  I  practise  or  else,  ere  long. 

With  me,  Matthew  Merrygreek,  it  will  be  wrong. 

For  know  ye  that,  for  all  mis  merry  note  of  mine, 

He  might  oppose  me  now,  that  should  ask  where  I  dine. 

Sometime  Lewis  Loytrer  biddeth  me  come  near ; 

Sometime  Watkin  Waster  maketh  us  good  cheer ; 

Sometime  I  hang  on  Hankin  Hodydodie's  sleeve, 

But  this  day  on  Kalph  Roister  Doister's,  by  his  leave. 

For  truly  of  all  men  he  is  my  chief  banker. 

Both  for  meat  and  money  and  my  chief  shoot-anchor. 

Forsooth  Roister  Doister  in  that  he  doth  say. 

And  require  what  ye  will,  ye  shall  have  no  nay. 

But  now  of  Roister  Doister  somewhat  to  express, 

That  ye  may  esteem  him  after  his  worthiness, 

In  these  twenty  towns  and  seek  them  throughout, 

Is  not  the  like  stock  whereon  to  graff  a  lout. 

All  the  day  long  is  he  facing  and  craking 

Of  his  great  acts  in  fighting  and  fray-making  ; 

But  when  Roister  Doister  is  put  to  his  prooC 

To  keep  the  Queen's  peace  is  more  for  his  behooL 

«  •  •  •  • 

Hold  by  his  yea  and  nay,  be  his  nown  white  son : 
Praise  and  rouse  him  well,  and  ye  have  his  heart  won. 

The  piece,  being  intended  for  school  use,  is  free  from  gross 
coarseness.  Further,  the  dramatic  entanglement  in  the  third  act, 
brought  about  by  the  letter  which,  according  to  the  punctuation, 
is  insulting  or  flattering  to  Dame  Constance,  shows  the  insipid 
scholastic  wit  of  the  learned  rather  than  poetical  author. 

The  second  English  comedy  is  also  ascribed  to  a  learned  author, 
Bishop  John  Still  (1543-1607),  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
doubting  this.  The  exuberantly  witty  larce  of  Gammer  Gurton*s 
Needle  was  first  played  by  the  undergraduates  of  Christ's  Collie, 
Cambridge,  m  1566,  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  foct  that  a  piece, 
in  which  the  low  comedy  element  is  so  strong,  could  be  represented 
before  the  virgin  Queen  without  giving  offence,  is  more  eloquent  than 
volumes  as  to  the  ingenuous  ideas  of  the  period.    The  needle,  on 

^  See  the  author's  Geuhichte  der  franz6sischen  Litteratur,  p.  12 1. 
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which  the  farce  turns,  has  been  unaccountably  lost  by  Gammer  Gurton. 
Result:  great  lamentation,  breathless  search,  unjust  suspicion  of  in- 
nocent neighbours,  and  an  indescribable  confusion,  as  in  Kleist's 
Ztrbrochener  Krug  (The  broken  jug) — all  due  to  the  needle  that  has 
disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace  behind!  A  blow  administered 
just  at  the  right  moment  to  a  certain  part  of  the  person  of  Gammer 
Gurton's  servant  brings  the  unlucky  needle  to  light;  it  had  stuck  in 
the  patches  of  his  "unmentionables,"  as  they  are  called  in  England. 
This  singular  comedy,  the  charm  of  which  lies  in  the  contrast  between 
the  complications  caused  by  despair  and  suspicion  and  their  trivial 
catise,  ends  with  general  merriment,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
delighted  owner  of  the  recovered  needle. 

These  two  oldest  comedies  are  written  in  irr^ular  rhymed  verse,  r 
From  a  dramatic  point  of  view  they  are  not  at  all  contemptible,  only 
the  language  is  uncouth.     Clearly,  neither  of   these  pieces,  which 
afforded  much  amusement  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  would   have   been 
possible  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  classical  Louises  of  France. 

The  oldest  regular  English  tragedy  is  Gcrboduc^  performed  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1562;  it  is  also  known  by  the  title  of. 
Ferrex  and  Forrex^  and  is  the  work  of  two  authors,  Thomas  Sack- 
viLLS  (1536-1608)  and  Thomas  Norton  (1536-83),  a  pair  of  youth- 
fiir  barristers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  like  the  two  first  comedies,  it 
was  intended  for  representation  by  the  students  at  Christmas.  The 
two  young  authors  borrowed  the  subject  of  their  tragedy  firom  Geofirey 
of  Monmouth's  Ckronicie.  Gorboduc,  a  l^endary  King  of  Britain, 
has  two  sons,  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  elder  of  whom  is  murdered  by 
the  younger.  His  mother  in  revenge  kills  the  murderer.  The  people 
revolt  against  the  blood-stained  royal  house,  and  slay  both  the  king 
and  the  queen ;  a  civil  war  ensues,  with  which  the  piece  ends. 

Gorboduc  is  poetically  and  dramatically  valueless;  the  delineation 
of  character  is  poor;  the  language  is  emptily  pathetic  and  tedious, 
although  much  more  refined  than  that  of  the  comedies.  But  in  the 
history  of  the  b^innings  of  English  drama,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  First,  on  account  of  its  form:  it  is  the  gldfiSL.i2by 
written  in  blanlf  veygf,  /  ^   rhyiy^^j^^^l^  jgj^Kio  jAnfam^fArc^  the  metre 

used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  the  German  classical  poetical  drama.  Further,  it  is  the  oldest 
English  piece,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  legends  or 
history  of  the  country,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  first  drama  in  the 
style  of  Seneca.  In  the  case  of  Gorboduc^  the  unclassical  taste  of  the 
English  public  showed  itself  even  in  the  highest  circles ;  after  its  first 
representation  before  an  illustrious  audience,  it  was  never  played 
again. 
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The  first  translations  of  Seneca  appeared  in  1560 ;  in  Garboduc  we 
see  the  primal  effects  of  it,  the  first  production  of  the  pseudo-daasical 
drama,  which,  running  like  a  thin  stream  by  the  side  of  the  romantic, 
continued  its  unsuccessful  course  into  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
vividly  reminds  us  of  the  French  classical  drama.  Except  in  the 
metre,  there  is  complete  agreement :  the  same  interminable  soliloquies, 
the  transference  of  the  action  behind  the  scenes,  the  speeches  of 
messengers,  the  stiff  solemnity,  the  entire  absence  of  humour.  As 
drama,  it  is  utterly  un-English.  And  yet,  even  this  dull  play  shows 
some  r^ard  for  certain  English  customs.  The  choice  of  a  patriotic 
subject  is  itself  a  repudiation  of  Seneca.  In  this  respect  the  other 
English  imitators  of  Seneca  never  bowed  so  slavishly  under  his  yoke 
as  the  French  classicists.  Again,  Sackville  and  Norton  inserted  certain 
interludes,  dumb  shows,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  the  English 
masques. 

Thomas  Sackville  (subsequently  Lord  Buckhurst)  was  also  the 
author  of  a  long,  cleverly-rhymed  moral  poem,  Mirror  for  Magistrates^ 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  more  poetical  than  his  Gorboduc^  but  intolerably  wearisome  to  us. 
Yet  Sackville,  the  founder  of  the  serious  English  drama,  lived  to  see 
Shakespeare  in  his  prime !  We  may  judge  firom  this  of  the  fabulous 
rapidity  with  which  the  drama,  from  its  humble  beginnings,  attained 
its  highest  eminence ;  only  thirty  years  separate  Gorboduc  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet^  and  the  interval  between  Gammer  Guriofis  Needle  and 
Shakespeare's  first  comedies  is  no  longer! 

We  need  not  say  much  about  th^  older  dramas  in  the  classical  style, 
since  they  are,  without  exception,  poetically  valueless,  and  also  because 
they  practically  play  no  part  in  the  development  of  English  dramas. 
Locrine^  the  work  of  an  unknown  author,  may  be  mentioned,  since  it 
is  written  in  blank  verse  and  does  not  conform  strictly  to  the  three 
"unities.''  There  is  no  reason  for  admitting  it  amongst  the  "doubtful 
Shakespeare  plays."  It  treats  of  the  death  of  Brutus,  a  mythical  King 
of  Britain,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  three  sons.  Amongst  other  insipid 
pedantries  in  this  piece,  the  characters,  before  committing  suicide» 
recite  Latin  hexameters  about  themselves,  and  the  ghosts  on  their 
appearance  also  contribute  florid  pieces  of  Latin  eloquence.  The 
drama  of  Tancred  and  Gismunda^  also  by  an  unknown  author,  is  as 
"classical"  as  Gorboduc^  but  a  little  more  natural  in  its  language. 

Of  classical  pieces  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period  we  need 
only  notice  those  by  Samuel  Daniel  (1562-1619),  a  contemporary  of 
Shakespeare :  a  Philotas^  a  Cleopatra^  neither  better  nor  ¥Forse  than  the 
contemporary  French  Seneca  dramas,  one  of  which  (by  Garnier)  was 
translated  into  English  by  Daniel.     But  all  such  attempts  were  in- 
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effectual:  the  romantic  drama  of  England  was  victorious  from  the 
outset 

The  greatest  of  English  "  classicists,"  Ben  Jonson,  will  be  discussed 
in  his  proper  place,  amongst  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare. 

Prose  very  early  found  a  place  in  English  drama.  The  oldest  piece 
written  in  prose  was  the  comedy,  77ie  Supposes^  by  George  Gascoigne 
(1538-78),  a  free  adaptation  of  Ariosto's  prose  comedy,  /  Suppositi^ 
and  first  produced  in  1566  at  Gray's  Inn.  It  is  a  very  free,  almost 
el^anty  translation  of  the  original.  Its  only  merit  consists  in  the 
bold  experiment  of  prose,  whereas  hitherto  verse,  especially  rhymed 
verse,  had  been  regarded  as  indispensable  for  English  drama. 


CHAPTER    II 
SHAKESPEARE'S    PREDECESSORS 

THE  official  recognition  of  favoured  actors  and  the  grant  of  a  letter 
of  protection  promoted  the  development  of  the  stage  and  all 
connected  with  it.  To  the  Earl  of  Leicester  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  surprisingly  rapid  growth  of  the  glory 
of  the  English  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  royal  licence 
which  he  obtained  for  James  Burbadge's  troupe.  Richard  Burbadge, 
the  son  of  the  oldest  theatrical  manager,  was  a  well-known  actor  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  The  remarkable  licence  of  May  7th,  1574,  con- 
tains permission  for  Burbadge's  troupe  to  arrange  performances  **  as 
well  within  our  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  of  the  same,  as  also 
within  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of  any  of  our  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
etc."  On  the  authority  of  this,  frequent  performances  were  given  at 
the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare,  Stratford-on-Avon,  €.g.  in  1574.  Not- 
withstanding the  royal  licence,  Burbadge  was  compelled  by  the 
puritanical  civic  authorities  of  London,  who  were  hostile  to  the  stage, 
to  set  up  his  theatre  outside  the  precincts  of  the  city,  on  the  site  of  a 
former  monastery  of  the  "  Black  Brothers  " :  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Blackfriars  Theatre.  Soon  afterwards  The  Curtain  and  The 
Theatre  (as  it  was  simply  called)  were  built,  both  outside  the  city. 
The  Globe,  Shakespeare's  headquarters,  was  not  built  until  1599. 

Here  we  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  arrange- 
ments of  the  English  stage  in  the  sixteenth  century,  since  it  is  also 
necessary  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  represented.  For  more  detailed  information  the  reader  is  referred 
to  special  works  on  the  subject 

Auditorium. — The  boxes  alone  were  covered ;  the  poorer  class  were 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  There  were  no  lights;  the  performances 
commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  went  on  till  about 
five.  The  quality  sat  in  boxes,  partly  above  the  stage  (the  few  ladies 
wore  masks),  partly  on  the  stage  itself,  on  either  side ;  the  rest  of  the 
spectators  stood  "in  the  pit,"  or  "in  the  ground"  (hence  the  "ground- 
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lings  "  in  Shakespeare's  Hamki).  Smoking  was  generally  indulged  in 
during  the  performance,  even  by  the  aristocrats  in  the  seats  on  the 
stage.  These  haughty  aristocrats  and  the  **  groundlings ''  sometimes 
quarrelled  Friendly  dramatists  and  pretended  critics,  in  reality  short- 
hand writers  in  the  pay  of  the  booksellers,  who  took  down  successful 
pieces  with  a  view  to  pirated  editions,  also  occupied  seats  on  the 
stage. 

Price  of  Admission. — One  penny ;  for  the  best  places,  anything  be- 
tween that  sum  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence.^ 

Author^  Fees, — Before  1600  rarely  more  than  £$-£*!  for  a  piece, 
for  the  adaptation  of  older  pieces  jQi-£2^  at  the  most  £^^  in  addition 
a  share  of  the  takings  at  certain  performances. 

Management, — There  were  no  general  managers ;  the  best  actors 
owned  and  managed  their  theatre  in  common,  and  divided  the  net 
takings,  which  amounted  on  the  average  to  forty-five  shillings  daily  in 
the  Globe  Theatre,  in  various  proportions  (master-sharers,  three-and-a- 
half  sharers,  eta).    The  inferior  actors  received  a  weekly  salary. 

Stage. — Painted  movable  scenery  was  unknown  till  after  1600  j  the 
stage  was  almost  bare;  in  tragedies  the  sky-hangings  were  black,  in 
comedies  blue;  change  of  scene  was  indicated  by  notices,  such  as 
"Venice,"  ^'A  forest."  The  highest  efforts  of  imagination  were  required 
from  the  public,  who  faithfully  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  tradesmen's 
play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  Midsummer  Mgkfs  Dream  with  Wall, 
Moonshine  and  Lion,  fairly  represented  the  extent  of  theatrical  illusion 
in  Shakespeare's  time. 

Actors, — ^All  parts  were  played  by  men  only,  or  by  boys  with  treble 
voices.  This  and  the  small  number  of  female  spectators  explains  the 
frequently  outspoken  language.  Shakespeare  and  Aristophanes  wrote 
only  for  men  on  the  stage  and  in  the  auditorium.  The  costume  was 
gorgeous  to  extravagance.  We  read  of  £,%o  (»;£8o)  being  given  foi^ 
an  embroidered  cloak. 

General, — In  addition  to  the  theatres  already  named,  we  may  mention 
The  Rose  (built  in  1587)  in  the  south  of  London,  and,  not  far  from  it. 
The  Swan,  which  held  about  three  thousand  spectators.  Performances 
took  place  every  day,  even  on  Sunday.  The  plays  were  not  printed,  in 
order  not  to  diminish  the  attendance;  in  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  hardly  any  but  pirated  editions  of  plays,  the  oldest  being  one  of  a 
play  of  Shakespeare  (iS97)-  '^he  commencement  of  the  performance 
was  announced  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the  roof  of  the  theatre ; 
for  musical  interludes,  pantomimes,  etc.,  there  was  a  good  orchestra, 
which  had  places  in  a  balcony ;  a  prayer  for  the  Queen,  during  which 

*  Id  the  sixteenth  century  the  value  of  money  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than  it 
is  to-day. 
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the  actors  knelt,  concluded  the  performance.  The  Queen  never  went 
to  the  theatre,  but  commanded  good  companies  to  appear  at  the  Castle. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  company  frequently  played 
before  the  Queen ;  the  fee  for  such  a  representation  was  jQio  (  ■>  jQSo), 
An  official  called  the  Master  of  the  Revels  directed  theatrical  Court 
festivals.  The  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  a  Leicester  and  an 
Essex,  kept  some  theatrical  companies,  to  which  they  gave  full  licence 
for  public  performances. 

At  Elizabeth's  death  (1603)  there  were  eleven  theatres  in  London; 
in  1633  the  number  had  increased  to  nineteen,  the  dearest  proof  of 
a  passion  for  the  theatre,  in  a  city  which  at  the  time  only  numbered 
200,000  inhabitants.  Shakespeare^s  dramatic  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries were  counted  by  dozens,  the  pieces  that  had  been  per- 
formed before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  hundreds.  From 
1580  to  1596  alone,  that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
successes,  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  have  survived,  and  how  many 
have  been  lost  I  In  Henslowe's  Dtary  no  less  than  forty  new  plays  are 
mentioned  between  July  x6th,  1596,  and  June  3rd,  1597.  It  was  a 
time  of  dramatic  ''storm  and  stress,"  and  a  group  of  SHirmer  and 
Drdnger  (Stormers  and  Stressers),  young  men  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
bustled  about  on  the  London  stages,  in  the  generation  between  1570- 
96,  with  a  restlessness  which  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  insatiable 
passion  of  the  London  people  for  theatrical  exhibitions.  The  pro- 
vincial towns  also  must  have  been  seized  with  the  theatrical  fever,  for 
we  read  of  numerous  travelling  companies.  In  Shakespeare's  native 
town  there  were  theatrical  performances  nearly  every  year. 

The  seven  best-known  writers  who  had  already  made  a  name  before 
Shakespeare  came  to  London  (about  1585),  certainly  before  he  had 
obtained  success  as  a  dramatist,  deserve  to  be  odled  the  young 
England  of  the  Drama.  They  were  also  younger  than  the  one  who 
was  to  surpass  them  all.  The  following  are  their  names  and  dates  as 
£Eir  as  they  can  be  ascertained:  Robert  Greene  (about  1550-92), 
John  Lyly  (i 554-1606),  George  Peelb  (about  1555-98),  TkoMAs 
Loxx;s  (about  1557-1625),  Thomas  Nash  (about  1562-1602),  Thomas 
KvD  (1562-95),  Christopher  Marlowe  (February,  1564,  to  June, 
1593)*  This  group  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the  ''Pl^de"  of 
Ronsard  France  certainly  comes  off  second  best  by  comparison,  for 
the  dim  light  of  Ronsard's  constellation  was  soon  extinguished,  and 
the  star  which  rose  after  them  was  no  Shakespeare,  but  Malherbe^  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  French  poets. 

The  most  gifted  of  the  English  seven,  Greene  and  Marlowe,  were 
also  the  most  thorough  Bohemians ;  even  the  rest  were  no  Philistines, 
with  the  exception  of  Lodge,  who  early  turned  his  back  on  the  stage, 
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and  with  whom  we  need  hardly  trouble  ourselves.  Yet  they  had  one 
thing  in  common :  all  were  well-read  University  men  of  various  degrees, 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  theatre  in  London  and  became  hangers- 
on  of  the  actors.  Several  of  them  went  to  the  bad  very  young,  Greene 
and  Marlowe  most  lamentably.  "Clever  scamps,"  and  one  of  them 
really  a  genius,  Marlowe. 

In  conformity  with  their  previous  classical — ^too  classical — ^training,! 
all,  even  Marlowe,  were  more  inclined  to  the  Seneca  than  the  romantic/ 
drama.    Lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  drove 
them  in  the  direction  of  genuine  but  unclassical  drama.    They  never 
completely  overcame  the  philological  perversion  of  taste  fostered  by 
the  Universities,  the  pedantic  display  of  classical  learning ;  the  phrase- 
making  of  Cicero  and  the  bombast  of  Seneca  still  find  an  echo  in 
their  plays;  all  their  dramas  are  seasoned  with  the  same  tedious  / 
mythological  sauce.    At  intervals  flashes  of  genius  are  seen,  and  in 
one,  Marlowe,  the  new,  great  art  of  Shakespeare  already  b^ns  to 
show  itself. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  these  seven  young  men  and  their 
unknown  following  excited  the  wrath  of  the  philologists  of  those  days 
by  their  contempt  of  classical  rules,  for  philologists  have  always  been 
the  enemies  of  literature.  The  accusations  of  a  certain  Whetstone, 
who  was  highly  offended  at  the  fiuiure  of  his  very  classical  tragedy. 
Promos  and  Cassandra^  shows  us  in  what  respects  the  youthful  brood 
of  dramatists  deviated  from  the  time-honoured  rules  of  the  Seneca 
drama.  Whetstone  was  chiefly  indignant  because  they  were  *' young 
and  rash-witted  writers" — ^naturally.  But  their  characters  also  "run 
in  three  hours  through  the  whole  world  "  (violation  of  unity  of  place) ; 
"they  marry,  get  children,  children  arrive  immediately  at  manhood, 
etc."  (violation  of  the  unity  of  time) ;  "  they  make  a  clown  companion 
with  a  king;  in  their  grave  councils  they  allow  the  advice  of  fools,'' 
against  all  Seneca's  rules.  Even  a  man  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  refined, 
intellect  knows  nothing  of  this  young,  romantic  art  of  the  drama,  and\ 
extols  that  frightful  production  Gorboduc.  Stress  cannot  be  sufficiently  ^ 
laid  upon  the  fact  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sound  taste  of  the 
English  public,  there  would  have  been  no  drama  in  the  sixteenth 
century  worth  mentioning  at  the  present  day.  For  even  Shakespeare 
did  not  invent  this  class  of  drama,  but  found  it  aheady  existing  on  his 
arrival  in  London. 

A  few  remarks  must  first  be  made  on  John  Lvlv,  whose  importance 
in  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  consists  not  so 
much  in  his  dramas  as  in  his  famous  prose  work  Euphues,  He  will 
therefore  be  treated  of  further  on  amongst  the  prose  writers  (Book  II. 
chap.  vii.).    The  romance,  Euphues  (1580),  with  its  affected,  pseudo- 
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intellectual  refinement  and  learnedly  pedantic  style,  became  the  tyjncat 
model  for  the  tendency  (prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  literary 
Europe  at  that  time)  to  an  over-witty,  almost  ridiculous,  and  ultra- 
precious  tone  of  conversation  in  England.  It  thereby  exercised  an 
irresistible  influence  upon  the  style  of  all  his  dramatic  contemporaries, 
and  by  no  means  least  upon  Shakespeare,  who  came  to  London  when 
Euphuism  was  at  its  height. 

The  eight  dramatic  pieces  which  may  be  with  certainty  attributed  to 
Lyly  are  by  no  means  striking ;  they  exhibit  more  wit  than  poetry  and 
dramatic  vigour.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  less  characterised  by 
euphuism  than  his  romance,  less  even  than  the  plays  of  many  of  his 
dramatic  contemporaries.  The  best  (or  the  least  bad)  of  Lyly's  eight 
pla]^  are  Alexander  and  Campaspe^  and  Sapho  and  Phao^  both  written 
in  prose  and  first  printed  in  1584.  They  are  the  first  genuine  English 
dramas  on  the  public  stage  that  renounced  verse.  The  subject  of 
Alexander  IS  excellent;  the  Macedonian  conqueror  becomes  enamoured 
of  his  captive  Campaspe,  and  has  her  portrait  painted  by  Apelles ;  the 
painter  naturally  falls  in  love  with  his  beautiful  model,  and,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  king  generously  unites  the  lovers.  In  Lyly's  hands  the 
result  was  a  mere  puppet-show. 

Most  of  his  dramas  were  written  for  the  tasteless  audience  of  the 
court ;  he  was  the  only  court  poet  of  young  England,  and  this  mined 
him.  The  interest  which  he  and  all  his  fellow-dramatists  arouse,  and 
deservedly,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  due  to  their  importance  as 
forming  a  "  preparatory  school "  for  Shakespeare,  to  whom  all,  without 
exception,  furnished  material  of  greater  or  less  importance  for  his 
plays.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  prose  in  his 
dramas,  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  Lyly  for  the  disguised  maidens 
and  the  courtly  style  of  his  earliest  comedies. 

Robert  Greene  deserves  the  thanks  of  posterity  not  so  much  for 
his  dramas  as  for  the  famous  passage  in  a  tract,  A  groats-worth  of  wt 
bought  with  a  million  of  repentance^  in  which  we  have  the  first  literary 
mention  of  Shakespeare  as  a  successful  dramatist  (1592).  It  is  of 
such  importance  for  the  history  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  so  significant 
of  the  entire  dramatic  world,  into  which  the  young  Stratfordian  had 
tumbled  with  his  'Mittle  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  that  it  must  not  be 
omitted.  Greene  warns  his  three  jovial  boon-companions,  Marlowe, 
Nash  and  Peele,  not  to  think  too  highly  of  their  dramatic  talent: 
"  for  there  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  Uiat,  with  his 
'  tyger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,'  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to 
bombast  out  a  blanke-verse  as  the  best  of  you  \  and  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  Factotum  is  in  his  owne  conceyt  the  onely  Shake-soene 
in  a  countrey."    The  ^* tiger's  heart"  verse  is  only  slightly  altered  firom 
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Shakespeare's  iSenty  VL  Pt  III. ;  "  Johannes  Factotum  "  is  a  hit  at 
Shakespeare's  threefold  activity  as  actor,  adapter  of  foreign  plays,  and 
independent  diamatist;  Shake-scene,  so  wonderfully  prophetic  of  the 
''shaker  of  the  stage"  (repeated  later  by  Ben  Jonson)  is  a  joke  upon 
the  ''spear  shaker"  of  Stratford,  the  "upstart"  Shakespeare,  who 
adorns  himself  with  foreign  feathers,  in  other  words,  exercised  his  own 
right  as  a  poet,  in  accordance  with  general  usage,  to  take  good  subjects 
and  a  good  half  or  whole  verse,  wherever  he  found  it. 

Robert  Greene's  most  tolerable  drama  is  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay  (1521)9  a  pleasant  love  story,  in  which  an  ambassador  and 
proxy  wooer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Cdls  in  love  himself  with  the 
charming  keeper's  daughter,  instead  of  winning  her  for  his  master. 
Unfortunately,  the  poet  ruins  this  pretty  subject  by  introducing  his 
silly  magic,  in  which  Friar  Bacon  plays  a  part  (p.  49).  Greene's 
mediocre  story  Pandosio  suggested  to  Shakespeare  his  Winiei^s  Tale. 

George  Peele  was  a  member  of  the  band  of  young  dramatists,    1 
such  as  is  found  in  every  school ;  an  imitator  of  Marlowe,  an  imitator 
of  Lyly. 

With  the  exception  of  Marlowe,  Thomas  Kyd  deserves  most  notice 
amongst  remaining  predecessors  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  a  class  of  English  drama,  to  which  even 
Shakespeare  and  many  of  his  contemporaries  fell  victims :  the  Tragedy 
of  Horrors.  In  Kyd's  Hieronymo  (about  1587),  and  The  Spanish 
Tragedy^  the  stage  drips  with  blood:  fresh  murders  continually 
demand  fresh  vengeance,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  plays,  very  few  of  the 
characters  remain  alive.  The  English  public  of  the  time  endured 
such  stories,  of  blood  and  murder  with  great  equanimity.  Kyd  and 
Marlowe  were  most  exacting  in  their  demands  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
audience;  even  Shakespeare,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as 
a  dramatist,  lent  his  weighty  assistance  to  the  tragedy  of  horrors :  his  ^ 
TUus  Androfucus,  assuming  it  to  be  genuine,  outdoes  the  Spanish 
TVagedy  in  its  terrible  incidents.  But  even  single  scenes  of  his  later 
dramas,  e.g.  the  blinding  of  Gloster,  in  King  Lear^  recall  the  period  of 
"storm  and  stress"  through  which  all  the  English  dramatists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  worthy  of  the  name  had  to  pass. 

During  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  activity,  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare's predecessors  and  pioneers,  Christopher  Marlowe  of  Canter-  v 
Imry,  obstinatdy  adhered  to  this  stormy  element.  He  was  two  months 
older  than  Shakespeare  and  of  far  humbler  origin,  being  the  son  of 
a  shoemaker;  nevertheless,  he  received  a  University  education  (Cam- 
bridge) and  wrote  successfully  for  the  stage  before  his  mighty  dramatic 
inheritor. 

With  the  exception  of  his  native  place,  the  month  of  his  birth  and 
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death,  and  the  manner  of  the  latter,  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
Marlowe.  Here  we  may  observe  that  we  know  more  about  Shake- 
speare's life  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors  together — even  more  than 
about  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries.  Marlowe  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  B.A  in  1583,  his  M.A  in  1587 ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  been 
an  actor  and  to  have  broken  his  1^  on  the  stage,  although  our  only 
authority  for  this  is  J.  P.  Collier  (died  1880),  notorious  for  his  foigenes 
in  connection  with  Shakespeare.  A  puritan  parson  named  Beard 
wrote  a  disgraceful  pamphlet,  in  which  he  gloated  over  Marlowe's 
terrible  end  (he  was  stabbed  by  a  rival  in  a  brothel  in  1593)  and 
accused  him  of  being  an  atheist.  In  England,  any  "free  thinking" 
man  is  almost  certain  to  be  branded  with  this  name;  Marlowe's 
Faustus  rather  shows  him  to  have  been  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  six 
years  (1587-1593)  Marlowe  wrote  six  plays  and  three  translations 
of  classical  works  (Musceus's  Hero  and  Leander^  Ovid's  Amares^  a 
book  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia).  This  makes  the  puritanical  Pharisee's 
tales  of  his  dissolute  life  appear  doubtful. 

Besides  his  more  important  works,  he  is  to  be  credited  with  one  of 
the  best  lyric  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century :  21ie  Passionaie  Shepherd 
to  his  Mistress : — 


Come  Hve  with  me  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 
That  hills  and  vaUe3fs,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  fills 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 


There  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kiitle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 


With  the  exception  of  his  unimportant  drama  Dido^  written  in 
collaboration  with  Nash,  Marlowe  chose  gigantic  and  heroic  subjects 
in  all  his  plays.  In  dramatic  young  England,  he  was  the  real  mighty 
genius.  The  boundless  attracted  him,  men  of  superhuman  attributes 
were  his  favourite  heroes.  At  the  outset,  he  deliberately  entered  upon 
this  path.  In  the  Prologue  to  his  first  drama  Tamhuriaine  the  Grtai^ 
which  was  also  the  first  play  in  blank  verse  that  was  performed  in 
public,  he  declares  his  intention  of  treading  fresh  paths,  of  abandoning 
mere  rhyming  (''the  jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother-wits")  and  leading 
to  the  heroic  ("We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war**).  And 
there  is  an  heroic  grandeur  in  his  plays,  although  certainly  in  most 
cases  it  consists  rather  in  diction  than  in  genuine  dramatic  form. 
Tamerlane,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  who  r^ards  himself  as  a  man 
of  destiny,  presents  grandeur,  and  even  his  love  for  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  conquered  enemies  does  not  sink  to  the  trivial.    |t  is  the  only 
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one  of  the  five  pieces  of  which  Marlowe  was  undoubtedly  the  author, 
which  ends  with  a  reconciliation.  It  exhibits  much  bombast,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  poet's  twenty-three  years  and  the  taste  of  the 
age^  but,  like  all  his  works,  contains  passages  of  great  vigour,  as  when 
Tamerlane  says  of  himself: — 

I  hold  the  Fates  bound  fiut  in  iron  chains, 
And  with  my  hands  turn  Fortune's  wheel  about 

For  us,^  the  most  remarkable,  although  not  the  best,  of  Marlowe's 
dramas  is  the  second,  77ie  tragical  history  of  Doctor  Faustus  (about-' 
1588  or  1589).  The  poet's  attention  was  directed  to  the  Faust  legend 
by  an  Englisdi  translation  of  the  first  German  Faust  book,  published  by 
Johann  Spiess  at  Frankfort  in  1587.  The  drama  of  Doctor  Faustus 
closely  follows  this  oldest  literary  record  of  the  Faust  legend.  In 
Marlowe's  work  there  is  no  hint  of  Gretchen,  Groethe's  most  character- 
istic creation.  After  a  soliloquy  in  Faust's  study,  the  play  describes 
the  compact  with  Mephistopheles,  and  Faust's  career  as  a  magician, 
which,  as  in  Goethe,  leads  him  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  his  terrible 
end  in  the  devil's  claws. 

Marlowe's  Faustus  is  a  magnificently  planned  tragedy,  but  the  poet 

does  not  get  beyond  individual  flashes  of  genius  in  working  it  out. 

Scrupulous  dependence  upon  the  crude  German  popular  story,  and 

still  more   excessive  deference  to  his  audience's  lack  of  taste  led 

Marlowe  astray  into  many  low  farcical  scenes,  and,  generally  speaking, 

to  a  superficial  reconstruction  of  the  essential  kernel  of  the  Faust 

legend.    Various  passages  show  that  it  did  not  altogether  escape  him, 

but  he  simply  wrote  a  coarse  stage  drama  for  a  public  that  hungered 

greedily  for  action  and  vulgar  jests.    In  many  details  his  Faust  reminds 

us  of  the  miracle-plays  which  had  not  yet  entirely  died  out  amongst 

the  people.     The  low  comic  scenes,  the  yawning,  fire-vomiting  jaws 

of  hell,  the  coarse  jokes  with  the  Pope  (whose  ears  are  boxed  by 

Faustus)  and  the  homed  knights,  which  Marlowe  found  in  the  Faust 

book,  are  in  the  style  of  the  old  popular  drama.    There  is  no  trace 

of  Goethe's  humour,  especially  in  Mephistopheles.    Generally  speaking, 

it  must  be  said  of  Marlowe :  of  all  the  dramatists  of  old  England,  he 

was  the  only  one  from  whose  cradle  the  genuine  English  fairy,  humour, 

was  absent.    Wherever  he  attempted  comic  scenes,  he  failed  utterly, 

and  especially  in  Faust :  all  such  attempts  of  his  are  dull  and  vapid. 

The  first  scene,  Faust  in  his  study,  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
opening  of  Goethe's  play : — 

Faust,    Settle  thy  studies,  Faustus,  and  be^n 

To  sound  the  depth  of  that  thou  wilt  profess. 

^  i,e,  Germans. 
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Having  commenc'd,  be  a  divine  in  shew. 

Yet  level  at  the  end  of  every  art, 

And  live  and  die  in  Aristotle's  works. 

Sweet  Analytics,  'tis  thou  hast  ravish'd  me ! 

Bttu  disurtrt  estjinis  Icgites, 

Is,  to  dispute  well,  logic  s  chiefest  end  ? 

Affords  this  art  no  greater  mirade? 

Then  read  no  more ;  thou  hast  attain'd  that  end ; 

A  greater  subject  fitteth  Faustus'  wit : 

Bid  Economy  fiurewell,  and  Galen  come ! 

Be  a  physician,  Faustus ;  heap  up  gold. 

And  be  etemiz'd  for  some  wondrous  cure : 

Summum  banum  meduime  sanitas^ 

The  end  of  physic  is  our  body's  hedth. 

Why,  Faustus,  hast  thou  not  attain'd  that  end  ? 

Are  not  thy  bills  hung  up  as  monuments. 

Whereby  whole  cities  have  escap'd  the  plague, 

And  thousand  desperate  maladies  been  ea^d  ? 

Yet  thou  art  still  but  Faustus,  and  a  man. 

G^uldst  thou  make  men  to  live  eternally, 

Or,  being  dead,  raise  them  to  life  again, 

Then  this  profession  were  to  be  esteem'd. 

Physic,  farewell ! 

Law  and  theology  fare  no  better,  until  Faust  takes  refuge  in  the  fifth 
faculty,  magic : — 

These  metaphysics  of  magicians. 

And  necromantic  books  are  heavenly ; 

Lines,  circles,  scenes,  letters  and  characters ; 

Aye,  these  are  those  that  Faustus  most  desires. 

O  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight, 

Of  power,  of  honour,  of  omnipotence, 

Is  promis'd  to  the  studious  artisan  ! 

All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet  poles 

Sluill  be  at  mv  command ;  emperors  and  kings 

Are  but  obeyed  in  their  several  provinces, 

Nor  can  they  raise  the  wind,  or  rend  the  clouds ; 

But  his  dominion,  that  exceeds  in  this, 

Stretcheth  as  £Eir  as  doth  the  mind  of  man ; 

A  sound  magician  is  a  mighty  god : 

Here,  Faustus,  tire  thy  brains  to  cmin  a  deity. 

[Sff/tfr  Wagnbr.] 

We  will  take  another  specimen  from  Faust's  last  soliloquy,  which 
here  and  there  rises  to  a  certain  loftiness : — 

Fatist,    O  Faustus, 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually  ! 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul ! 
O  UnUt  Uni€  curriu^  noctU  equil 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  dock  will  strike. 
The  devil  will  come  and  Faustus  must  be  damn'd. 
O,  I'll  leap  up  to  heaven  !    Who  pulls  me  down  ? 
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See,  where  Christ's  Uood  streams  in  the  firmament ! 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  O  my  Christ ! 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ ; 
Yet  will  I  call  on  him :  O,  spare  me,  Lucifer ! 
Where  is  it  now  ?  'tis  gone : 
And,  see,  a  threatening  arm,  an  angry  brow  ! 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me. 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven  ! 

•  *  •  •  • 

[The  clock  strikes  the  half-hour.^ 
O,  half  the  hour  is  past !  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 
O,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain ; 
Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousana  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  sav'd  ! 
No  end  is  limited  to  damnid  seals. 
For,  when  they  die. 

Their  souls  are  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements. 
Bat  mine  must  live,  still  to  be  plagu'd  in  helL 
Curs'd  be  the  parents  that  engender'd  me  ! 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer 
That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  line  ''See,  where  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament"  at 
once  stamps  Marlowe  as  a  great  poet  Further:  however  strictly  he 
adhered  to  his  model,  he  certainly  did  not  find  in  it  so  gloomy  a 
Mephistopheles  as  is  revealed  in  the  devil's  answer  to  Faust's  question, 
whether  he  is  now  *^out  of  hell" 

Why,  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it ; 
Think'st  thou  that  I,  that  saw  the  hce  of  God, 
And  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven, 
Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells 
In  being  depriv'd  of  everlasting  bliss  ? 

Marlowe's  devil  is  the  fallen  angel  Lucifer,  more  than  once' treated  of 
by  English  poets. 

The  Jew  of  Malta  (1589  or  1590),  from  a  purely  dramatic  point  of 
view,  is. his  worst  play.  It  dimly  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  VeniUy  for  which  it  has  even  furnished  some  hints ;  meanwhile,  it  is 
just  these  two  dramas  that  show  the  step,  on  which  Marlowe  remained 
standing,  while  his  greater  contemporary  marched  on  out  of  reach. 
Marlowe's  Jew  Baiabas  i&  not  a  Jew,  nor  indeed,  a  man  at  all;  he 
is  the  personification  of  avarice  or  firenzied  greed  of  gold,  so  distorted 
as  to  become  unintelligible,  and  finally,  tediously  grotesque.  The 
drunatic  structure,  especially  in  the  last  acts,  is  more  confused  than 
in  any  other  of  his  dramas.  Here  also,  as  in  Faustus,  his  learned  edu- 
cation is  always  obtruding ;  the  Jew  Barabas  seasons  his  outbursts  of 
rage  with  Latin  verses  1  What  a  happy  arrangement  of  Providence 
that  Shakespeare,  in  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson's  spiteful  and  pedantic 
expreanon,  "  understood  little  Latin." 
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In  the  Mcusacre  at  Paris  (about  1592)  Marlowe  ventured  upon  a 
subject  from  contemporary  history,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
(1572}.  It  is  a  play  without  any  particular  hero;  the  vastness  of  the 
religious  butchery  had  attracted  the  admirer  of  the  heroic  drama. 
It  exhibits  a  certain  progress  in  the  direction  of  more  temperate 
language  and  action.  This,  however,  is  most  clearly  marked  in  his 
last  genuine  piece  Edward  11.  (1592  or  1593).  The  subject  closely 
resembles  that  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  11,^  the  compulsory  resigna- 
tion of  the  king;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Marlowe's  development, 
we  find  a  clear,  well-rounded-off  action.  A  king  falls  a  victim  to  his 
senseless  partiality  for  a  favourite,  and  tastes  the  tragic  bitterness  of 
the  loss  of  his  crown,  the  terrors  of  imprisonment  and  approachii^ 
death.  In  the  last  scene  between  the  king  and  his  murderers  we  feel 
the  breath  of  the  horrors  of  a  great  tragedy.  The  mantle,  which 
dropped  from  the  youthful  shoulders  of  the  poet  after  this  work,  fdl 
upon  those  of  a  greater ;  yet,  of  all  the  dramatists  before  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe  alone  is  to  be  regarded  as  his  forerunner  in  the  stricter  sense 
of  the  word. 

Marlowe's  inadequacies  are  clear  to  every  reader  of  his  and  Shake- 
speare's  dramas.  He  did  not  reach  the  lofty  end  for  which  he  strove, 
but,  step  by  step,  he  approached  it,  and  before  his  death,  when  scarcely 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  arrived  in  sight  of  the  brazen  portals  of 
genuine  drama.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  poet  of  the  heroic  that 
he  should  be  weak  in  the  invention  and  delineation  of  female  charac- 
ters; he  either  renounces  them  entirely,  as  in  Faustus,  or  they  are 
mere  shadows.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  he  was  an  almost  indispensable 
introduction  for  Shakespeare.  Marlowe  opened  to  him  the  great 
dramatic  mine  of  English  history,  and  it  was  from  Marlowe  that  he 
first  learnt  the  heroic  language  of  the  stage,  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line," 
as  Ben  Jonson  happily  expressed  it  in  his  splendid  poem  on  Shake- 
speare. Marlowe's  language  does  not  embrace  many  registers,  only  the 
deep  octaves;  he  could  not  teach  Shakespeare  the  silvery  laugfa^  the 
clear  bell-like  sounds  and  the  melodious  voice  of  women. 

But  Marlowe  was  of  decisive  importance  for  him  and  the  entire 
drama,  at  the  time  of  the  transition  firom  the  sixteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  the  true  creator  of  the  English  stage  verse. 
Gorhoduc  had  been  without  influence  upon  the  public  stage;  its 
rhymeless  pentameters  were  rather  calculated  to  frighten  people  away. 
.  It  is  Marlowe's  greatest  merit  that  he  made  blank  verse  the  lasting 
'  form  of  English  drama, — not  by  teaching,  but  by  boldly  and  succes- 
fuUy  showing  the  way  in  his  very  first  work.  Thus  Shakespeare  was 
saved  from  weakening  his  creative  power  by  unsuitable  forms,  and  was 
able  to  jenter  upon  his  victorious  career  along  a  path  already  prepared. 
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CHAPTER  III 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616) 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

''  C^  O  much  has  akeady  been  said  about  Shakespeare  that  it  might 
^^^  seem  as  though  there  were  nothing  left  to  desire ;  but  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  great  mind  perennially  to  set  other  minds 
a-thinking."  "  It  is  simply  hopeless  to  characterise  Shakespeare :  our 
utmost  must  still  fall  short"  Since  Goethe  wrote  these  words,  it  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  for  a  writer  on  Shakespeare  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  materials  at  his  command,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
adding  to  the  stock.  So  hugely  have  the  researches  of  highly-qualified 
men  multiplied  the  mass  of  our  Shakespeare  lore  that  no  one  man's 
entire  life  would  at  this  day  suffice  to  master  it  Mere  acquaintance 
with  the  best  demands  a  large  outlay  of  strength  and  time.  HappOy 
the  fountain-head,  the  final  court  of  appeal — Shakespeare's  works — ^is 
ever  at  hand.  Those  works  and  a  small  nimiber  of  striking  studies 
upon  their  author  may,  without  much  additional  aid,  suffice  for  his  full 
appreciation.    A  list  of  the  best  will  be  found  on  p.  184. 

Within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  volume,  and  in  conformity  with 
its  scope,  the  briefest  account  of  what  is  essential  can  alone  be  attempted. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  valuable  matter  we  shall  aim  chiefly  at  present- 
ing  that  which  may  shed  most  light  upon  Shakespeare's  relation  to 
his  age. 

The  reader's  knowledge  of  the  poet's  works  will  throughout  be  taken 
for  granted ;  he  will  also  be  expected  to  have  studied  one  book  at  least 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  concluding  catalogue.  Whoever  proposes  to 
limit  himself  to  a  single  book,  should  read  the  best :  WUiiam  Shake- 
speare^  by  George  Brandes  (1896}. 

The  difficulty  of  portraying  this  greatest  of  all  dramatists  lies  not 
merely  in  his  being,  as  Goethe  has  said,  "  inexhaustible  and  mighty  in 
a  surpassing  degree."  Part  of  our  task  consists  in  the  removal  of  a 
deeply-rooted  error,  an  old  growth  of  two  centuries,  whereby  the  poet's 
image  has  been  so  well-nigh  irremediably  distorted,  that  in  these  dajrs 
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he  actually  runs  the  risk  of  figuring  as  a  myth.  We  allude  to  the 
superstition,  adopted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  strengthened  by 
tradition,  that  "hardly  anything  is  known  about  Shakespeare.'*  This 
misconception,  which  men  of  learning  have  tolerated  for  too  long,  has 
likewise  helped  to  foster  a  specimen  of  the  most  ^^ous  folly  that 
ever  showed  itself  in  the  history  of  literature;  to  wit,  the  Baconian 
theory. 

As  a  rebuttal  of  the  superstition  of  our  ignorance  about  Shakespeare, 
let  us  place  at  the  forefront  of  this  book  our  deliberate  opinion :  that 
of  no  great  dramatic  writer,  of  no  great  English  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century  do  we  know  more ;  that  of  few  do  we  know  as  much.  The 
outward  presentment  of  Shakespeare  is  clear  to  anyone  who  studies 
him  and  his  age ;  clearly  also,  as  far  as  clearness  is  possible  in  regard 
to  life's  deepest  mystery, — the  genesis  and  working  of  genius— do  we 
see  him  enter  the  dramatic  arena  of  that  incomparable  century,  and 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  activity  take  it  so  by  storm  that  he  very 
soon  steps  forth  in  solitary  majesty  to  his  final  destination. 

Only  in  our  scholar-ridden  age,  when  a  poet  is  judged  not  by  poets 
and  poetry-loving  people,  but  by  philologists,  could  Shakespeare  figure 
as  a  myth.  These  latter  have  helped  to  create  the  myth  by  the  obtuse- 
ness  with  which  they  have  groped  in  a  mass  of  trivialities  for  the  key 
to  the  poef  s  being,  while  disregarding  his  greatest  works  that  lie  to 
hand  in  their  entirety.  Goethe,  and  his  illustrious  contemporaries, 
Wieland,  Herder,  Lessing,  Schiller,  possessed  not  a  tithe  of  our  present 
Shakespeare  lore,  and  yet  knew  infinitely  more  about  him  than  any 
number  of  mere  philologists  can  hope  to  acquire.  Nor  did  they  feel 
the  want  of  additional  outside  learning:  it  would  not  have  brought 
them  a  step  nearer  the  kernel  of  his  being. 

The  Shakespearian  researches  and  portrayals  by  such  writers  as  Elze, 
ten  Brink,  and  Halliwell  do  not  lie  open  to  the  above  strictures  from 
the  fiict  that  their  names  represent,  not  philologists  pure  and  simple, 
but  men  of  all-round  culture.  Still  even  they  are  overtopped  by  tiie 
one  non-philological  writer,  George  Brandes,  who,  while  himself  no 
great  originator,  possesses  that  prime  qualification  of  the  literary 
student,  a  subUe  affinity  for  the  inner  workings  oi  the  poetic  mind. 

2.   SHAKESPEARE'S  LIFE 

The  wealth  of  knowledge  about  Shakespeare's  life  and  poetical 
career  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  astonishing,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
social  contempt  in  which  an  actor  was  held;  the  disrespect  for 
dramatic  poetry  that  went  the  length  of  excluding  it  from  the  ranks  of 
litecature  jiroper ;  the  burning  down  of  the  Globe  Theatre  of  which 
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Shakespeare  was  part  proprietor,  and  in  which,  without  doubt,  manu- 
scripts and  documents  of  all  sorts  were  consumed;  the  dvil  war;  the 
general  closing  of  theatres  (1642},  and  the  dispersion  of  their  literary 
stock;  the  great  fire  of  London  (1666);  but,  above  all,  the  view, 
shared  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries,  that  the  dramatist 
had  fulfilled  his  part,  once  he  had  written  and  produced  his  piece; 
that  to  print  it  was  an  act  of  presumption,  nay  even  injurious 
to  his  sole  source  of  livelihood — the  theatre.  There  must  aJso  be 
mentioned  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Shakespeare's  whole  circle  of 
friends  regarding  his  habitual  bearing,  his  tendency  to  look  on  rather 
than  thrust  himself  to  the  front  among  the  brethren  of  the  boards. 
Truly  it  may  be  held  a  most  fortunate  stroke  of  luck,  that  a  sufficient 
store  of  authentic  testimony  enables  us  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
and  that  enough  voices  from  his  immediate  surroundings  furnish 
evidence  of  the  exceptional  position  that  in  his  own  day  he  already 
occupied. 

Our  knowledge  of  him  is  drawn  from  five  main  sources:  from 
documents,  from  local  traditions,  from  a  study  of  the  condition  of 
literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  contributions  of  con- 
temporary writers,  and  last,  not  least,  from  the  poet's  own  works. 
The  documentary  evidence  is  the  least  abundant,  since,  so  frir  as  the 
state  and  civic  community  are  concerned,  poets  as  such  exist  not, 
but  only  inhabitants  who  are  bom,  baptised,  wedded,  and  finally  buried, 
after  making  their  wills  in  orthodox  fashioiL  Documents  relating  to 
Shakespeare's  baptism,  marriage,  will,  and  burial,  have  come  down 
to  us ;  also  those  that  record  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  his 
belongings  and  descendants.  Moreover,  there  exist  letters  relating 
to  sales  and  debts,  and  a  few  agreements  that  bear  upon  his  position  as 
actor  at  the  court;  further,  the  booksellers'  lists  with  entries  of 
Shakespeare's  printed  poems.  All  records  of  his  life  have  been  on 
various  occasions  multiplied  by  means  of  photography. 

Local  tradition  at  Stratford  fills  out  the  chronicle.  Such  of  it  as 
goes  back  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  century  must  not  be  pronounced 
unworthy  of  credence  off-hand ;  more  recently-discovered  papers  have 
indeed  done  much  to  confirm  this.  From  these  bequests  of  the  past 
and  certain  documents  the  poet  Rowe  contributed  the  first  biographical 
account  of  Shakespeare,  the  source  of  all  succeeding  ones,  to  an 
edition  of  his  works  that  was  published  in  1709. 

To  realise  Shakespeare's  position  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
to  understand  certain  aspects  of  his  conduct  that  at  first  sight  perplex 
us, — his  carelessness,  for  example,  in  regard  to  his  works — a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  social  and  literary  conditions  of  his  time  is 
incUspensable.    The  more  one  learns,  the  more  does  Shakespeare 
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stand  out  clear  from  his  setting.  English  students,  such  as  Fumivall, 
Ingleby,  Halliwell-Phillipps,  have  laboured  to  excellent  purpose;  the 
Shakespearian  researches  of  Germany  rest  upon  foundations  laid  by 
these  meritorious  workers. 

As  r^;ards  the  commentaries  furnished  by  Shakespeare's  own  genera- 
tion,— ^and  most  important  they  are, — a  priceless  mine  is  contained  in 
the  splendid  work  A  Ceniurie  of  Prayse^  edited  by  Ingleby  for  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society.  Following  upon  this  have  come,  to  complete 
others  already  published,  Fumivall's  Three  Hundred  new  allusions  to 
Shakespeare  (i  594-1 694).  These  two  collections  give  us  merely  up  to 
the  date  of  Shakespeare's  death  (1591-1616)  two  hundred  and  fifty 
contemporary  references,  judgments,  allusions  1 

The  extent  to  which  Shakespeare's  plays  themselves  may  aid  us 
regarding  his  intellectual  development  and  also  throw  light  upon  his 
way  of  life,  must  depend  on  individual  capacity  for  discerning  mental 
environment  The  poet's  every  word  must  not  be  treated  as  auto- 
biography, but  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  will  be  a  recognisable 
relation  between  the  inner  course,  nay,  even  between  the  external 
ordering  of  a  poet's  life  and  the  products  of  his  pen.  Just  as  we 
should  err  in  assuming,  from  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  law,  school- 
lift^  military  institutions,  and  so  forth,  that  he  had  been  a  lawyer, 
a  teacher,  or  a  soldier,  so  does  George  Brandes  hit  the  mark  when  he 
closes  his  masterpiece  on  Shakespeare  with  the  words,  "  Given  that  we 
possess  something  like  forty  important  works  of  one  man's  hand,  we 
must  ourselves  be  at  fault  if  we  get  to  know  nothing  about  him." 
Internal  connexions  should  naturally  be  deduced  with  the  most 
delicate  caution  and  an  imaginative  sympathy  such  as  is  not  within  the 
ken  of  the  mere  philologist. 

The  following  slender  narrative  of  Shakespeare's  life  is  drawn  from 
the  five  previously  mentioned  main  sources  and  their  best  resultant 
compilations.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  along  with  these,  inferences 
based  on  a  h^h  degree  of  probability  have  been  taken  into  account 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LIFE  UP  TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  QUITTING  HIS 

NATIVE  PLACE 

William  Shakespeare  was  bom  on  April  23rd,  1564,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  a  little  Warwickshire  town  whose  population  then  numbered 
about  1,500.  The  date  of  his  baptism  (April  26th,  1564)  is  r^stered, 
not  that  of  his  birth.  The  house  in  Henley  Street  where  the  poet 
first  saw  the  light  has  been  fairly  well  preserved.  His  father,  John 
Shakespeare,  is  spoken  of  as  a  glover,  also  as  a  yeoman ;  he  is  else- 
where described  as  a  wool  merchant  and  the  owner  of  a  butchery. 
He  possessed  two  houses  at  Stratford,  and  added  to  his  fortune  by  his 
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marriage  (1557)  with  Mary  Arden.    The  eldest  branch  of  the  Aniens 
took  rank  among  the  most  influential  county  families  of  Warwickshire. 

The  spelling  Shakespeare  is  the  one  given  in  the  first  collected 
edition  of  his  works  (Folio  of  1623)  and  follows  the  London  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name.  In  Stratford  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
pronounced  ShSk-sp^r ;  the  Shakspere  spelling  was  the  most  usual  in 
the  poet's  own  signatures.  Fluctuations  in  the  spelling  of  names  were 
in  those  days  so  frequent  that  we  get  some  dozens  of  variants  of 
Raleigh's  name,  and  more  than  forty  of  Shakespeare's. 

The  father,  John  Shakespeare,  was  a  well-to-do,  respected  dtizen, 
who  in  1568  attained  to  the  highest  civic  standing,  that  of  bailiff. 
In  1 57 1  he  was  chief  alderman.  That  the  son  of  the  leading  bui^h^ 
attended  the  Stratford  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  day  needs  not  to 
be  attested.  At  this  school  he  acquired  the  usual  knowledge  of  Latin ; 
Ben  Jonson  self-complacently  puts  it  that  Shakespeare  had  '*  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  Well,  then,  he  knew  same  Greek.  May  not 
the  scene  in  the  Merry  Wives  (Act  IV.  scene  i),  where  the  little 
William  Page  is  interrogated  r^arding  the  mysteries  of  Mc^  hac^  hoc^ 
be  a  reminiscence  of  youth?  The  Latin  examples  are  all  in  Lily's 
Grammar,  then  in  use. 

William  Shakespeare  was  the  third  child  and  first  son  of  the  house ; 
two  sisters  had  died  before  his  birth.  After  him  were  bom :  a  sist^, 
who  survived  him,  and  who  is  remembered  in  his  will ;  a  second,  who 
died  young;  three  brothers,  Gilbert,  Richard,  and  Edmund.  Gilbert 
and  Edmund  died  as  actors  in  London  (1607);  of  Richard  nothing  is 
known. 

When  the  poet  was  five  years  old  (1569)  the  **  Queen's  actors,"  who 
were  also  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  gave  some  perf<»ixiances 
at  Stratford.  Between  the  years  1569  and  1587  twenty-four  companies 
of  actors  visited  Stratford  by  permission  of  the  bailiff,  upon  whom  it 
also  fell  to  provide  them  with  a  place  for  their  performances.  One  can 
hardly  doubt  that  William  had  experience  of  theatre-going  in  his  early 
boyhood. 

The  boy  will  in  the  same  way  have  seen  the  representations  of  the 
Coventry  mysteries.  Coventry  is  not  far  from  Stratford.  He  compares 
the  "black  souls"  in  the  Hell  of  the  miracle-plays  with  the  flea  on 
Bardolph's  red  nose  (Henry  V,  Act  II.  3}  and  is  reminded  in  Hamlet 
(III.  2}  of  the  shrieking  Herod  in  these  same  performances.  John 
Shakespeare  probably  took  his  eldest  son  to  Kenilworth  Castle  haid 
by  (p.  92},  where,  in  iS75»  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  sumptuous  festivities.  Oberon's  description  in  A  Mid- 
summer  Nigkt*s  Dream  may  well  tally  with  Shakespeare's  boyish 
remembrance  of  the  Kenilworth  revels. 
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About  the  time  when  Shakespeare  had  completed  his  course  at  the 
Grammar  School,  say  1578,  began  the  decline  in  his  father's  fortunes 
that  lasted  into  the  nineties.  Only  once  more  after  1592  do  we  hear 
mention  of  John  Shakespeare:  of  his  death,  namely,  in  1601,  by 
which  time  his  illustrious  son  had  become  a  prosperous  man  and  owner 
of  landed  property  in  his  native  town ;  the  support,  consequently,  of 
his  entire  fiunily.    Mary  Arden  Shakespeare  died  in  1608. 

Of  the  interval  between  quitting  school  and  the  dawn  of  manhood, 
we  learn  only  from  vague  hearsay  that  William  was  serviceable  to  his 
father  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  helping  him  on  occasion  too  as  a 
batcher,  when  he  is  said  to  have  '*  delivered  speeches." 

In  November,  1582,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  therefore,  after  a 
betrothal  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  almost  tantamount  to  marriage, 
he  wedded  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  his  senior  by  eight  years. 
On  May  26th,  1583,  their  first  child,  Susanna,  was  christened;  in 
March,  1585,  the  christening  of  the  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith,  is 
recorded.  His  only  son,  Hamnet,  so  called  after  a  friend  and  god- 
father, Hamnet  Sadler,  died  at  Stratford  as  early  as  1596,  when  the 
poet  was  living  in  London.  Respecting  the  question,  whether  Shake- 
speare's was  a  happy  marriage,  there  exists  of  course  an  entire  literature, 
as  there  does  about  every  fact  of  his  life.  We  have  as  little  certain 
knowledge  on  the  point  as  we  have  concerning  the  marriages  of  his 
poetical  contemporaries  and  those  of  other  people.  In  A  Midsummer 
Nigkfs  Dream  (I.  x),  and  in  As  you  like  it  (II.  i)  there  occur  reflec- 
tions unfavourable  to  a  man's  marrying  a  wife  older  than  himself. 
The  specific  bequest  to  his  wife  of  his  "  second-best  bed  and  house- 
hold iiimiture"  is,  if  anything,  proof  of  special  goodwill.  She  was 
already  provided  for,  and  this  bequest  stands  as  a  significant  codicil  in 
the  iriU.  The  wife's  lack  of  culture  would  prevent  the  pair  from 
having  intellectually  much  in  common. 

In  1585,  or  soon  after,  William  Shakespeare  left  Stratford,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  London.  While  not  actually  proved,  it  yet  seems 
likely  that  the  consequences  of  a  poaching  adventure  in  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  park  occasioned  the  trouble  that  finally  impelled  him  to  make 
the  move,  he  being  then  twenty-one  years  old,  of  no  calling,  and 
burdened  with  a  growing  femily.  His  first  biographer,  Rowe,  relates 
the  occurrence,  following  a  very  old  tradition.  The  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlcote,  is  said  to  have  punished  the 
poacher  very  severely.  Sir  Thomas  did  really  live,  and  moved  in 
Parliament  to  have  the  laws  against  poaching  made  still  more  severe. 
On  his  coat  of  arms  there  figured  pikes  {iMces\  out  of  which  Shake- 
speare, in  his  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor  (I.  i)  makes  louses:  "The 
dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat  well."    There  remains  some 
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doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain  coarse  rather  than  witty  satirical  poem 
upon  Lucy  was  penned  by  Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON  UP  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  HIS 

CELEBRITY 

This  is  naturally  the  period  about  which  we  are  most  in  the  daric  In 
regard  to  his  material  circumstances,  it  is  stated  without  authority  that 
he  took  to  the  stage  as  a  rapid  means  of  livelihood,  and  hegjuk  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  While  performances  were  going  on,  he  is  said 
to  have  held  the  horses  of  such  as  visited  the  theatre  from  distant  parts 
of  the  town ;  later  on,  to  have  started  a  brigade  of  horse-keepers  for 
this  purpose,  who  under  the  title  of  "Shakespeare's  boys"  enjoyed 
special  confidence.  By  degrees  he  got  a  footing  in  the  theatre  itself  as 
a  sort  of  second  stage-manager,  and  then  took  over  the  wcM-king  up  of 
old  pieces  to  suit  them  to  modem  taste.  It  is  well  established  that, 
later  on,  he  exercised  a  playwright's  calling  at  the  Globe  Theatre. 

In  these  years  of  apprenticeship,  between  1585  and  1591,  Shake- 
speare enlaiged  the  knowledge  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
school  at  Stratford  by  a  very  comprehensive  and  various  culture.    He 
must  unquestionably  have  read  a  great  deal :  translations  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  old  and  contemporary  English  writers,  translations 
of  Italian  stories,  and  much  besides.   The  knowledge  evidenced  by  his 
plays  tells  of  an  assiduous  reader  rather  than  a  scholar,  one  to  whose 
mill  everything  that  could  be  drawn  out  of  easily  accessible  books  was 
grist    But  he  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  what  a  book-loving, 
well-endowed  man  with  a  certain  amount  of  previous  training  will 
easily  manage  to  acquire  in  four  or  five  years,  and  is,  both  as  regards 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his  reading,  nowhere  in  the  line  of  the 
whole  classical  culture  of  that  period,  as  exemplified  by  such  men  as 
Bacon  and  Ben  Jonson.    Reading  was  made  easier  to  Shakespeare  by 
his   acquaintance  with   Richard  Field,   a   London    bookseller   and 
publisher  of  Stratford  origin.    Some  of  the  books  Shakeqieare  used 
had  been  brought  out  by  his  fellow-townsman.    Field  also  became  the 
publisher  of   Venus  and  Adonis,      Astonishment  at  Shakespeare's 
alleged  extraordinary   learning   betrays   ignorance   of  the  countless 
sources  from  which,  even  without  an  academic  course  of  study,  an 
aspiring  youth  could  in  the  sixteenth  century  imbibe  high  culture.     It 
may  well  be,  of  course,  that  the  road  was  then  less  smooth  than  it 
is  to-day. 

In  these  early  years  he  is  supposed  to  have  travelled  about  with 
companies  of  English  actors  on  the  Continent,  and  perhaps  to  have 
got  as  far  as  Germany.  This  has  remained  an  unverified  supposition 
(see  p.  17a). 
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By  1589  Shakespeare  already  possessed  a  share  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  It  was  not  till  later  that  he  entered  the  Globe  Theatre, 
where  he  officiated  as  actor-playwright,  that  is  to  say,  director  and 
manipulator  of  other  men's  pieces,  and  writer  of  poetry.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  principal  shareholders. 

The  slight  contemporary  testimony  concerning  Shakespeare's  dram- 
atic activity  is  to  the  effect  that  he  played  leading  parts,  and  kings ; 
also  that  he  did  the  ghost  in  HamUt^  Adam  in  As  you  like  it^  and 
leading  parts  in  Ben  Jonson's  pieces.  That  he  could  have  been 
no  ordinary  actor  is  shown  in  tiie  self-confident  speech  by  which, 
through  Hamlefs  mouth  (III.  2),  he  delivered  his  instructions  to  the 
actors.  No  one  save  a  man  already  acknowledged  as  a  stage  artist 
would  allow  himself  to  adopt  such  a  tone. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  year  1593,  when,  on  account  of  the  plague, 
all  theatres  were  closed  for  months,  that  Shakespeare's  journey  to  Italy 
took  place,  if  ever.  Karl  Elze  inclines  to  credit  it,  and  gives  many 
admissible  grounds  for  the  belief  {Shakespeare -Jahrbtich^  vol.  viii.). 
The  local  colouring  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  genuinely  Italian ;  and 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  a  rule  Shakespeare  troubled  himself 
little  about  such  matters.  Brandes  shares  Karl  £lze's  opinion.  The 
recent  investigations  of  Theodor  Elze  in  reference  to  the  Italian 
element  in  Shakespeare  have  practically  established  the  poet's  personal 
knowledge  of  Italy  as  a  fact  Such  a  journey  was  in  those  days  very 
usual;  Lyly,  Nash,  Lodge,  had  all  been  in  Italy.  Wl^ether  Shake- 
speare's route  lay  through  France  or  Germany,  who  can  now  say? 
More  likely  through  Germany,  for  it  was  the  travelling  ground  of 
English  actors. 

In  the  years  from  about  1589  to  1594  he  made  his  first  venture  as 
a  dramatist,  and  wrote  some  other  poetical  works  that  won  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  literary  contemporaries —  Venus  and 
Adonis  (1593)  and  Lucrece  (1594).  From  the  year  1591  allusions  to 
him  as  one  of  themselves  begin  to  be  made  by  his  brother  poets.  The 
first  allusion,  by  Spenser,  cannot  with  certainty  be  stated  to  refer  to 
Shakespeare,  but  does  not  so  well  apply  to  anyone  else,  because  of  the 
allusion  to  the  poet's  *' heroically  sounding  name."^ 

About  the  year  1592  Shakespeare  must  have  already  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  as  a  dramatist,  for  we  find  Robert  Greene,  made 
envious  by  his  own  eclipse,  addressing  to  his  friends  his  now  famous 
warning  (quoted  on  p.  114)  against  the  rising  genius.  Shakespeare, 
however,  had  won  himself  enough  respect  in  the  circle  of  dramatic 

^  '*  Whose  mnse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth,  iikejumselfi  heroically  sound." 

Spbnsbr,  Coiin  Clout* s  come  Home  agahu. 
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comrades  for  one  of  them,  Chetde,  to  enter  the  lists  against  his 
assailants,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Kind  Hearth  Dream^  to  extol 
in  him  "his  demeanour  no  lesse  civill  than  he  [is]  excelent  in  the 
qualitie  he  professes;  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his 
uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  aprooves  his  art^    This  was  in  December,  1592. 

Shakespeare  had  become  a  personal  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, his  junior  by  nine  years,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem  Venus 
and  Adonis  (1593).  The  bond  between  the  very  youthful  earl  and  the 
ripening  poet  must  have  been  a  most  intimate  one.  In  the  dedicatory 
words  to  the  same  nobleman  in  Lucrect  (1594)  we  read,  amongst  other 
things:  "What  I  have  done,  is  yours;  what  I  have  to  do,  is  yours; 
being  part  of  all  I  have,  devoted  yours." 

In  1594,  together  with  Richard  Burbage,  Shakespeare  played  before 
Elizabeth,  as  is  attested  by  the  royal  treasury  accounts.  From  this 
point  the  position  and  prosperity  of  the  once  penniless  poet  steadily 
increase.  In  1596  he  solicits,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  a  coat  of  arms 
such  as  befits  the  gentry;  in  1599  it  is  granted  him  with  a  falcon,  the 
spear  of  his  name,  and  the  proud  motto  Non  sanz  draicf^  than  which 
none  truer  ever  figured  in  patent  of  nobility. 

In  1597  he  assists  his  father  with  money  in  a  lawsuit  about  Ashbies, 
the  estate  of  the  Arden  family.  In  the  same  year  he  gives  ;^6o  (in 
our  day  ;^30o)  for  New  Place,  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of  land  about 
Stratford.  Towards  1598  Francis  Meres  accords  him  a  place  in  his 
Paiiadis  Tamia  (Treasury  of  Pallas)  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  poets 
of  antiquity,  and  glorifies  him  as  the  author  of  the  "sugar  sweet 
sonnets  circulating  among  his  friends,"^  and  of  twelve  dramas.  At 
the  same  time  prominence  is  already  given  to  his  mastery  of  language 
("  fine-filed  phrase  "). 

In  1 60 1  his  father  dies.  In  1602  he  becomes  a  shareholder  in  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  thereby  a  man  of  ever-growing  substance.  For 
;i£32o  that  same  year  (in  our  day  £ifioo)  he  bujrs  another  estate  at 
Stratford,  and  from  this  time  he  figures  in  deeds  of  sale  as  "A^^Uiam 
Shakespeare,  Gentleman."  And  to  complete  the  record  of  his  advance- 
ment in  worldly  things,  in  1605  he  pays  ;^44o  (to-day  ;i£2,20o)  for  the 
yield  of  the  tithes  at  Stratford,  showing  himself  throughout  these 
various  transactions  a  shrewd  and  circumspect  man  of  business. 

Queen  Elizabeth  dies  in  1603.  Alone  almost  among  the  poets  did 
Shakespeare  remain  silent ;  his  heart  was  sore  and  wrathful  because  of 
the  way  in  which  his  patron,  Southampton,  had  been  treated,  who, 
dragged  into  Essex's  conspiracy  and  trial,  regained  his  liberty  only 
upon  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  James  I.    Shakespeare  was 

*  **  His  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends.*' 
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blamed  by  Chettle  for  his  silence.  Soon  after  we  find  his  name 
standing  second  in  the  new  king's  charter  to  the  "king's  players." 
After  1603  Shakespeare  is  not  again  mentioned  as  an  actor. 

In  1607  his  eldest  daughter  Susanna  married  John  Hall,  a  Stratford 
doctor ;  in  the  same  year  his  youngest  brother  Edmund,  an  actor,  died 
in  London.  William  Shakespeare  paid  on  his  sole  account  j£$  (as 
judged  by  modem  value)  for  having  bells  tolled  at  the  funeral.  In 
1608  the  poet's  mother  died.  He  was  probably  at  Stratford  at  the 
moment  of  her  death,  and  certainly  a  month  later.  A  few  months 
before,  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  one  grandchild  that  Shakespeare's  own 
eyes  beheld,  had  been  bom. 

It  is  micertain  at  what  moment  the  poet  finally  quitted  London  and 
settled  down  to  the  quiet  of  Stratford.  That  during  his  London  life 
he  r^:ularly,  probably  yearly,  visited  his  relations  at  Stratford,  is  known 
to  us  through  various  channels.  From  161 3  he  certainly  inhabited 
Stratford,  occupying  the  New  Place  house,  with  the  big  garden  that 
has  been  kept  up  to  this  day.  A  mulberry  tree  planted  in  it  by 
Shakespeare  himself  was,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  cut  down  by  the 
then  owner  of  the  ground,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Gastrell !  The 
Stiatfoidians  all  but  stoned  him  for  this  act  of  vandalism. 

Between  1613  and  1616  Shakespeare  repeatedly  came  to  London. 
While  he  was  absent  in  16 14,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  the  sancti- 
monious order  repugnant  to  Shakespeare  was  at  New  Place  presented 
with  a  rich  gift  of  wine  by  the  poet's  wife  and  family,  who  had 
fidleii  victims  to  Puritanism.  At  that  time  all  Stratford  had  become 
puritanical;  actors  were  ostracised  there.  In  such  a  family,  and  in 
such  a  town,  Shakespeare  had  ample  cause  to  keep  silence  regarding 
the  source  of  his  fortune,  and  neither  while  living,  nor  at  his  death,  to 
talk  of  plays  and  the  stage. 

In  February,  1616,  Shakespeare  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  his 

younger  daughter  Judith  with  the  wine  merchant  Thomas  Quiney, 

son  of  a  former  bailiff  of  Stratford.    On  March  25th,  16 16,  witfi 

a  trembling  hand,  he  affixed  his  signature  in  three  different  places  to 

his  will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  January  25th,  and  covered  three 

large  folio  pages.    It  begins  with  the  following  words :  "  In  the  name 

of  God.    Amen !    I  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  in 

the  comitie  of  Warwickshire,  gentleman,  in  perfect  health  and  memorie, 

God  be  praysed,  doe  make  and  ordayne  this  my  last  will  and  testament 

in  manner  and  forme  foUoweing."    The  date  of  this  was  January,  16 16. 

The  substance  of  the  will  is  to  be  found  in  volume  xxiv.  of  the 

Shakespeare 'Jahrbuch,     A  photographic  impression  of  the  original 

document  has  been  inserted,  covering  three  large  pages.     In  his  will 

tlie  poet  remembers  all  his  belongings,  many  friends,  a  godson,  and 
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three  of  his  actor  friends  ("  fellowes  ")— Burbage,  Hemynges»  Cundell. 
To  each  a  bequest  is  made.  The  will  of  January  25th  shows  numerous 
additions,  made,  it  may  be  supposed,  on  March  25  th. 

William  Shakespeare  died  on  April  23rd,  1616,  "of  a  feavour"  it  is 
said,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  in  the  parish  church,  where  fifty<two 
years  before  he  had  been  baptised.  A  flat  stone  still  covers  his  resting- 
place  ;  his  own  are  perhaps  the  lines  upon  it : — 

Good  friend,  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  enclosed  heare : 
Bleste  be  the  man  that  spare  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

In  the  Poet's  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey  stands  a  somewhat 
commonplace  statue  of  Shakespeare,  the  one  merit  of  which  consists 
in  the  noble  inscription  on  its  pedestal : — 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all 'spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  vision, 
The  cIoud-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yes,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  *a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams' are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Tempest, 

At  his  feet  rest  Garrick  and  Dickens. 

Shakespeare's  descendants,  male  and  female,  had  akeady  by  1670 
become  extinct. 

The  only  undisputed  genuine  likenesses  of  Shakespeare  are:  the 
bust  in  the  church  at  Stratford,  and  the  engraving  by  Martin  Droe^out 
in  the  first  folio  1623,  from  which  the  portrait  in  this  book  is  takan. 
These  are  like  one  another.  In  both,  one  is  struck  by  the  unusually 
large  eyes  and  high-arched  brow.  The  Shakesptare-Jahrbuck  for  1896 
speaks  of  a  newly-discovered  portrait  that  is  supposed  to  be  genuine. 

Genuine  autographs  of  the  poet's  exist:  in  addition  to  the  three 
signatures  of  the  will,  there  is  one  on  each  of  two  letters  of  purchase 
and  one  on  a  mortgage  document.  Whether  the  whole  will  is  not  by 
the  same  hand  that  penned  the  signatures,  or  whether,  at  any  rate, 
the  codicils  are  not,  let  the  reader  try  for  himself  to  determine,  the 
photographic  reproduction  being  easily  obtainable.  He  will  note  that 
the  shaky  signatures  suggest  their  having  been  made  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  whereas  the  will  itself  is  written  in  a  firm  hand. 

Shakespeare's  Character.  Contemporary  testimony  is  unanimous: 
he  is  hardly  ever  spoken  of  save  as  the  "gentle"  or  "sweet"  Shake- 
speare.   Even  the  above-mentioned  (p.  114)  spiteful  attack  made  upon 
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him  by  Greene  limits  itself  to  belittling  him  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
scarcely  touches  his  personal  reputation ;  and  then  straightway  comes 
Chettle,  another  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  rivals,  and  repels  the 
assault  The  churlish,  cantankerous  Ben  Jonson  wrote  about  him: 
''  I  loved  the  man  and  do  honour  to  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry, 
as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature^"  an  enthusiastic  utterance  to  come  from  such  a  man.  In  spite 
of  all  literary  assertions  to  the  contrary,  Ben  Jonson  never  wavered  in 
his  devotion  to  Shakespeare.  Of  this  his  glorious  poem  (p.  169}  affords 
evidence.  All  through  the  seventeenth  century  a  similar  feeling  filled 
men's  minds  with  regard  to  the  noble  and  lovable  nature  of  the  poet, 
and  CoUey  Gibber,  bom  in  167 1,  theatre  manager  and  poetical  play- 
wright, wrote  after  Shakespeare  had  relinquished  the  stage :  "  He  was 
gentle,  good-natured,  easy  and  amiable." 

Apart  from  individual  deductions  drawn  from  his  works  and  borne 
out  in  every  respect  by  the  facts  of  his  life,  the  following  may  perhaps 
be  said  regarding  him.  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  home  and  for 
family  honour,  being  the  only  known  actor-poet  of  that  time  who 
withdrew  from  London  life  to  return  to  the  domestic  hearth.  He 
showed  strength  of  character  in  face  of  the  seductive  Bohemianism 
of  an  actor's  existence  to  which  most  other  playwrights  succumbed. 
He  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  practical  side  of  life,  and  was  able  to  see 
that  nothing  short  of  a  settled  estate  could  suffice  to  raise  him  from  the 
despised  rank  of  an  actor  and  dramatic  poet  to  that  of  an  English 
gentleman.  His  liking  for  money,  so  often  harped  upon,  did  not 
exceed  the  point  of  desiring  a  suitable  competence.  In  the  prime  of 
manhood,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  renounced  the  temptation  of 
adding  to  his  wealth,  in  order  to  seek  shelter  in  the  more  than  modest 
conditions  of  a  quiet  country-town  where  he  cultivated  his  garden, 
planted  mulberry-trees,  and  found  pleasure  in  the  company  of  his  little 
grand-daughter.  No  evil  report  followed  him  to  Stratford,  none  was 
heard  at  his  death.  He  had  submitted  patiently  all  his  life  long  to 
the  ignominy  of  an  actor's  calling,  only  that  by  means  of  his  earnings 
he  might  secure  to  his  parents  and  children  the  status  of  gentlefolks. 
That  achieved,  money  lost  all  charm  for  him. 

Inferences  from  Shakespeare's  works  that  are  supposed  to  bear  on 
his  life  and  character  must  be  drawn  with  hesitation  and  caution. 
A  great  poet  is  not  a  piece  of  clock-work  under  a  glass  case.  In 
point  of  fact,  none  save  a  poet  should  attempt  such  speculations. 
We  shall,  however,  presently  discuss  the  poetic  side  of  his  nature  as 
revealed  in  his  plays.  Any  reader  of  sympathetic  understanding,  to 
whom  these  thirty-seven  collected  dramas  mean,  not  mere  printed 
paper,  but  the  expression  of  a  soul,  will  tell  himself  how  Shakespeare, 
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after  his  first  bright  young  years  of  joyous  anticipatioD,  had  learned 
by  degrees  life's  bitter  buidens,  and  known  how  they  can  sour  the  heart 
and  darken  the  horizon.  He  will  then  realise,  too,  how  by-and-by  the 
cloud  was  lifted,  dispersed  by  the  softer  sunlight  of  departing  day. 
Consideration  of  his  plays  will  make  this  manifest  But  on  no  account 
let  him  be  studied  by  means  of  clumsy  conclusions  drawn  in  a  hurry. 
If  ever  a  poet  showed  delicate  reserve  r^arding  his  own  trials  and 
good  fortunes,  and,  being  possessed  of  a  divine  power  **to  utter 
his  troubles, ''^  left  them  unuttered,  it  was  Shakespeare.  It  may  be, 
as  Brandes  perspicuously  feels,  that  the  character  of  Volumnia, 
Coriolanus's  mother,  was  wrung  from  the  poet  by  the  pain  he  had 
just  been  enduring  over  the  loss  of  his  own  mother,  but  who  can 
presume  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  to  pry  into  the  recesses 
of  that  great  closed  heart? 

Both  in  his  young  and  in  his  riper  days  women  must  have  done 
much  to  cheer  the  poet's  solitude.  London  gossip,  of  a  kind  not 
to  be  curdy  dismissed,  tells  us  a  quaint  story  of  the  year  1601 — ^it 
reads  for  all  the  world  like  a  French  Fabliau — of  how,  during  a 
rendezvous  with  an  enamoured  little  lady  of  his  audiencet  Shakespeare 
ousted  his  comrade,  Richard  Burbage,  remarking  that  William  the 
Conqueror  came  before  Richard  III.  (one  of  Burbage's  parts).  But 
he  had  assuredly  also  known  a  deeper-lying  love ;  it  is  by  no  mere 
accident  that  upon  the  witty  or  passion-fiUed  female  characters  of  his 
early  dramas  there  follow  such  tender,  soft-tinted,  long*suffering  martyrs 
as  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Cordelia,  and  then  apparitions  of  almost 
unearthly  fineness  of  texture,  like  Imogen  or  Miranda.  That  he  had 
living  models  in  his  eye,  who  can  doubt?  For  Shakespeare  was 
human,  and  lived  among  men.  What  the  originals  of  his  creations 
were  called,  who  can  ever  know,  and  whom  could  such  knowledge 
profit?  From  his  sonnets  and  from  other  laboriously-traced  sources, 
the  so<:alled  ''  black  lady "  of  his  life  has  been  identified  with  Maiy 
Filton,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour.  What  has  been  thereby 
gained  ?    And  was  it  really  she  ? 

One  thing  comes  out  clearly  in  several  of  his  sonnets,  not  in  this 
case  a  source  to  be  lightly  dismissed:  Shakespeare  had  felt  to  the 
verge  of  desperation  the  debasement  of  the  actor^s  social  status,  and 
found  comfort  in  dwelling  on  the  love  of  one,  one  only  woman : — 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 

^  Goethe. 
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Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scopes 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myseUf  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,— and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 
For  thv  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealSi  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

(29th  sonnet.) 

A  similar  mood  recurs  in  the  iiith  sonnet : — 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

How  highly  he  himself  rated  the  actor's  calling  is  shown  by  his 
description  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  dignified 
Prince  Hamlet  and  the  actors.  And  the  words  concerning  the 
Auctions  of  the  stage  (Hamlet^  III.  2),  "to  hold,  as  'twere,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure," 
afford  evidence  of  lofty  self-respect  With  what  heightened  intensity 
must  he  have  suffered  the  consciousness  of  outward  abasement ! 

May  not  that  most  deep-wrung  utterance  of  Goethe's  apply  also  to 
Shakespeare,  wherein  he  says  that,  when  he  thinks  back  over  his  life, 
he  can  hardly  find  in  it  two  hours  of  unalloyed  happiness? 


3.  SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS 
THE  PLAYS 

The  genuineness  of  the  text  of  his  two  narrative  poems,  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  Lucrecty  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  poet  himself  saw 
them  through  the  press.  The  Sonnets^  too,  were  printed  from  his 
manuscript,  though,  maybe,  not  00  his  own  motion.  As  regards  the 
text  of  the  pla]^,  knowledge  of  his  co-operation  with  the  printer  fails 
us,  nor  do  we  possess  any  manuscripts  of  them.  Shakespeare,  in  this 
respect,  does  not  stand  alone ;  on  the  contrary,  he  exemplifies  the  rule. 
Of  not  one  single  dramatist  of  that  day  do  we  possess  so  much  as 
a  ps^e  of  original  manuscript.  Down  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare's 
death,  no  one  had  had  his  own  plays  printed.  To  do  so  would  have 
been  held  very  presumptuous,  for  stage  plays  did  not  count  as  litera- 
ture; moreover,  to  have  printed  them  would  not  have  made  good 
a  tithe  of  the  loss  that  their  authors,  who  in  general  were  also  actors, 
must  have  suffered  by  the  consequent  diminished  attendance  at  the 
theatres. 

During  Shakespeare's  lifetime  there  appeared  no  single  authorised 
edition  of  any  one  of  his  plays.    We  possess,  however,  pirated  editions 
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of  nineteen  of  them,  the  so^alled  Quartos,  got  up  by  mercenary  book- 
sellers, without  his  sanction  and  against  his  approvali  from  purloined 
stage  copies  or  by  the  help  of  shorthand.  This  abuse  of  shorthand* 
then  new  in  England,  was  quite  a  common  thing.  Thomas  Heywood, 
a  prominent  playwright,  actually  found  himself  forced,  later  on,  to 
publish  a  portion  of  his  works  on  his  own  account,  simply  because  the 
editions  hitherto  brought  out  had  been  corrupt  and  mutilated,  mere 
reporters'  versions,  that  he,  their  author,  failed  to  recognise.  And  in 
the  preface  to  his  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas  we  read : — 

Since  by  stenography  [they]  drew 

The  plot,  put  It  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true. 

Granting  even  these  last  words  to  be  an  exaggeration,  they  yet  to 
some  extent  help  us  to  gauge  the  accuracy  of  the  Shakespeare  texts 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  scarcely  one  of  his  plays  entirely 
from  his  own  manuscript,  none  in  which  there  do  not  occur  gross 
distortions  of  the  true  text  The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  such  learned 
Shakespearian  students  as  Delius,  Elze,  Dyce,  Fumivall,  towards  its 
restoration,  cannot  go  beyond  the  point  of  weeding  out  what  is 
obviously  absurd;  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  emendations  of  the  text 
carries  with  it  the  conviction  that  Shakespeare  had  really  so  intended 
it  to  read. 

The  oldest  Quarto  is  that  of  an  incomplete  text  of  Rwneo  andjuiiet 
(1597).  Other  Quartos  are  contained  in  chronological  sequence: 
Richard  IL,  Richard  III.,  Henry  IV.  (Part  I.),  Lav^s  Ubow^s  Lost 
(1598,  first  edition  of  a  drama  with  Shakespeare's  name),  Henry  IV. 
(Part  II.),  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Titus  Andronicus,  Henry  V.,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  Hamlet,  Lear,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Pericles, 
Othello  (1622). 

One  year  after  the  last  Quarto,  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death 
(1623),  there  appeared  in  London  the  famous,  priceless,  first  Folio 
edition  of  his  dramatic  works,  one  of  the  most  precious  bodes  in 
the  world.  The  Royal  library  at  Berlin  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  few  well-preserved  editions  of  it ;  it  is  from  this  copy  that 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  present  work  are  taken.  King  William  I., 
when  Prince  Regent,  presented  it  to  the  library  on  January  26th,  1S59. 
It  is  a  thick  folio  volume  of  more  than  a  thousand  double-column 
pages  of  clear,  medium-sized  print,  and  is  entided,  Mr.  Willieun 
Shakespear^s  Comedies,  Histories  and  IVagedies,  published  according 
to  the  True  Originall  Copies.^  It  was  brought  out  by  the  two  actors 
who  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  among  Shakespeare's  legatees — 
John  Hemynges  and  Henry  Cundell. 
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A  good  engraving  done  from  the  no  longer  extant  portrait  by  Martin 
Droeshout  adorns  the  volume,  wherein  are  contained  the  entire  works, 
with  the  exception  of  Pericles.  This  play  was  added  only  in  the  third 
Folio  of  1664,  together  with  seven  pieces  ascribed  to  Shakespeare. 
IhriUts  and  Cressida  stands,  its  pages  unnumbered,  between  the 
*' Histories''  and  the  "Tragedies."  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
come  four  poems  in  eulogy  of  Shakespeare ;  the  last  is  Ben  Jonson's 
memorial  poem  (p.  169).  Then  follows  the  list  of  distinguished 
actors  who  had  p^ormed  in  the  plays,  at  their  head  William  Shake- 
speare himself.  In  the  dedication  to  Lords  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
zdA  in  the  preface,  the  editors  say :  '*  It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse, 
worthie  to  have  bene  wished,  that  the  Author  himselfe  had  liu'd  to  have 
set  forth,  and  overseen  his  owne  writings."  As  this  unfortunately  did 
not  happen,  they  performed,  we  are  told,  a  love-inspired  duty  to  the  * 
dead,  *' without  ambition  either  of  selfe-profit,  or  fame :  onely  to  keepe 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend  and  Fellow  alive,  as  was  our 
SHAKESPEARE."  In  place  of  '*diuerse  stolen  and  surreptitious 
cojnes,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  stealthes  of  iniurious 
impostors,"  they  desired  to  offer  the  genuine  text.  This  assertion  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  By  no  manner  of  means  can  the  poet's  manuscripts 
have  been  inspected  by  his  editors.  The  Folio  is  in  many  places  more 
corrupt  than  the  Quartos:  several  passages  are  quite  palpably  taken 
ftom  the  latter:  the  volume  teems  with  misprints.  The  editors 
mention  that  hardly  any  erasures  occur  in  Shakespeare's  manuscripts, 
a  statement  confirmed  indeed  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  makes  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  to  Shakespeare.  It  is  possible  that  Hemynges  and  Cundell 
used  copies  of  the  poet's  own  manuscripts  for  some  of  the  plays,  and 
for  others  worked  by  means  of  stage  copies.  Absolute  certainty  on 
this  head  is  not  obtainable.  The  main  value  of  the  first  Folio  is,  that 
it  contains  no  less  than  seventeen  plays,  of  which  there  did  not  exist 
eariier  Quarto  editions.  Amongst  these  are  Julius  Qtsar,  Coriolanus^ 
Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Macbeth^  A  Winter^ s  Tale^  The  Tempest^  and 
CymMine. 

The  following  abstracts  of  the  weightiest  facts  regarding  Shakespeare's 
thirty-seven  plays  have  been  grouped,  not  according  to  the  order  adopted 
in  the  Folio,  but  according  to  the  dates  at  which  the  plays  appeared,  as 
Hu-  as  can  be  determined.  This  arrangement  affords  at  the  same  time 
a  possibility  of  observing  Shakespeare's  artistic  growth.  As  regards  the 
dates  of  their  appearance,  there  exist  means  of  proof:  registration  of 
the  Quartos  in  the  London  booksellers'  lists,  references  to  the  same 
by  contemporaries,  amongst  others,  the  most  important  and  longest  in 
the  Palladis  Tamia  of  Francis  Meres  (see  p.  130),  who  as  early  as 
1598  praisds  ti^elve  of  Shakespeare's  pieces;  allusions  in  the  plays 
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themselves  to  current  events;  peculiarities  of  style  and  versification 
(see  p.  163). 

Titus  Andronicus.  Shakespeare's  authorship  here  lies  open  to  doubt 
The  play  belongs  to  the  honor-inspiring  order  of  tragedy  that  was  at 
its  height  when  Shakespeare  came  to  London,  and  of  which  the  play- 
wright Thomas  Kyd  (p.  115)  was  the  chief  representative.  Date :  about 
1589.  With  regard  to  the  proofs  of  genuineness  drawn  from  peculiarities 
of  Shakespeare's  style,  a  general  remark  may  here  be  made.  This  kind 
of  reasoning  is  logically  unsound,  for  it  tries  to  prove  by  means  of  that 
which  must  itself  be  first  proved,  namely,  that  such  peculiarities — 
Shakespeare's,  or  indeed  any  other  poet's — are  bound  to  remain  un- 
changed ftom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  activity.  Whoever,  then, 
questions  Shakespeare's  claim  to  Titus  Andronicus  because  the  language 
and  whole  poetic  treatment  are  so  entirely  unlike  his  methods  in  The 
Tempest^  or  Julius  Casar^  or  Carioianusy  should  ask  himself  whether, 
from  certain  of  Goethe's  first  youthful  attempts,  even,  say,  from  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen^  he  would  have  recognised  the  poet  of  Tasso^  or  have 
recognised  the  author  of  Wallenstein  in  The  Robbers^  if  he  did  not  find 
the  names  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  writ  large  above  these  their  earliest 
productions.  Titus  Andronicus  is  already  in  1598  explicitly  attributed 
by  Meres  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  circumstances  that  the  poet's  stage- 
comrades,  Hemynges  and  Cundell,  included  the  piece  in  their  Folio 
must  outweigh  any  demurrals  that  are  based  simply  on  style,  all  the 
more  that,  even  in  this  youthful  work,  marks  of  the  lion's  claws  are 
here  and  there  visible. 

Henry  VL  (Part  I.).  Appeared  about  1590.  Probably  an  old  play, 
only  worked  up  by  Shakespeare.  The  patriotically  English,  but  most 
unworthy,  treatment  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is  no  disproof  of  his 
authorship. 

Lov^s  Labouf^s  Lost.  About  1590.  Not  identified  as  being  from  an 
outside  source.  Shakespeare's  first  attempt  at  imaginative  comedy, 
with  satirical  attacks  upon  euphuism  and  afifected  erudition. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  About  1591.  Source :  Either  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Plautus's  Menaeckmiy  or  a  lost  old  piece.  The  History  of 
Error,  Unbridled  farce,  in  which  all  attempt  at  verisimilitude  is  set 
aside.    Shakespeare's  one  example  of  the  kind. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  About  1593.  Source :  Either  an  older 
piece,  or  Diana  by  the  Spaniard  Montemayor.  The  first  play  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  a  woman  in  man's  dress. 

Henry  VL  (Parts  II.  and  III.).  About  159a.  Source:  Old  plays, 
and  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  Shakespeare's  authorship  not  beyond 
question;  his  collaboration  generally  recognised.  Perhaps  done  to- 
gether with  Marlowe,   Shakespeare  being  said   to   have  on  several 
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occasions  worked  conjointly  with  him.  The  scenes  descriptive  of  the 
popular  rising  under  Jack  Cade  are  undoubtedly  Shakespeare's ;  they 
recall  his  citizen  scenes  in  Julius  Casar, 

Richard IIL  About  1593.  Source :  An  old  piece,  The  True  Tragedy 
of  Richard  IIL  and  Holinshed's  Chronicles^  his  main  source  for  the 
English  historical  plays ;  also  Thomas  More's  History  of  Richard  IIL 
His  first  work  in  his  very  largest  manner.  Marlowe's  best  is  here  left 
far  behind. 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  Between  1593  and  1594*  Sources 
various.  Chaucer's  tales  of  The  Knight  and  The  Wife  of  Bath  ;  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  perhaps,  also,  Montemayor's  Diana.  This  play  is  at 
once  the  most  ethereal  production,  and  yet  the  most  comical  specimen 
of  Shakespeare's  humour ;  the  interweaving  of  playful  love-stories  with 
elfish  magic,  and  the  entwining  of  these  with  the  handicraftsmen's 
comedy  is  inimitable,  and  reflects  the  inner  sunshine  that  then  filled 
the  poet's  heart 

But  this  same  time  it  was  that  drew  from  him  his  great  love  tragedy 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  A  first  sketch  of  it  belongs  already  to  1591 ;  it  was 
afterwards  taken  up  again  and  again,  and  in  1596  completed.  The 
first  Quarto  of  1597  declares  that  *'it  hath  been  often  (with  great 
applause)  plaid  pubUquely."  Sources :  Arthur  Brooke's  metrical  Ver- 
sion (1562)  of  a  short  story  by  the  Italian  Bandello  (1554);  perhaps 
also  an  old  English  piece  mentioned  by  Brooke,  that  bad  ceased  to  be 
heard  of.  Shakespeare  made  the  freest  use  of  his  original  source; 
admirable  is  the  dramatic  compression  with  which  he  curtails  the 
dragging  lengths  of  the  situation  as  Bandello  had  conceived  it.  Out 
of  the  pale  skeleton  of  Mercutio  supplied  him,  he  constructed  a  small 
masterpiece.  Noticeable  throughout  is  the  toying  with  words,  the  then 
euphuistic  fashion,  of  which  this  piece  is  the  most  poetic  fruit  The 
Italian  colouring,  perceptible  in  both  characters  and  accessories,  was 
not  drawn  by  Shakespeare  from  his  English  fountain-head. 

Richard  IL  About  1594.  First  Quarto  of  1597.  Chief  source: 
Holinshed.  Marlowe's  thrilling  tragedy  Edward  11,  whose  subject  is 
&e  abdication  of  a  throne,  must  have  also  been  in  Shakespeare's  mind. 
Here  again,  where  he  was  dealing  with  a  theme  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Marlowe,  he  far  out-distances  his  predecessor.  In  Richard  IL  (II.  i) 
are  found  the  celebrated  lines  spoken  by  John  of  Gaunt  They  express 
love  of  country  in  its  most  exalted  form : — 

This  acepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi  paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
A«inst  infection  and  the  hand  of  war, 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
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This  predotis  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, — 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth>  this  realm,  this  England — 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land, — 
England  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

King  John,  About  1595.  Sources:  Holinshed  and  an  old  play. 
The  gem  of  this  drama,  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  boy  Arthur,  is 
entirely  of  Shakespeare's  making.  The  composition  of  the  play  is, 
by  some,  set  down  to  the  year  1596,  Arthur  being  understood  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  memorial  of  the  poet's  only  son,  who  died  in  that 
year. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  About  1596.  Source  for  the  story  of  the 
three  caskets:  Gower  or  Boccaccio,  perhaps  the  collection  of  Stories 
Gesfa  Xomanorum,  in  which  there  also  occurs  the  incident  of  the 
pledging  of  a  pound  of  flesh.  Another  source  for  the  same  is  // 
Pecorone^  an  Italian  collection  of  stories  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  an  old,  forgotten  English  play.  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta^  too, 
suggested  certain  features,  but  from  out  this  wild  monstrosity  Shake- 
speare has  wrought  a  man.  "  The  moonlight  of  enchantment "  ^  in  the 
scene  between  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  (see  p.  164)  is  absolutely  Shake- 
speare's own. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  About  1597.  Not  till  1623  ^  ^^  Folio. 
Source:  G9Aco\^t^s  Supposes  (p.  109)  after  Ariosto. 

Henry  IV.  (Parts  I.  and  II.).  About  1598.  Sources:  Holinshed 
and  an  old  play.  Out  of  the  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  herein 
occurring,  as  the  boon  companion  of  the  frolicsome  Prince  Hal,  and 
out  of  the  coward  Sir  John  Fastolfe  in  Henry  VI.  (Part  I.)  came  forth 
the  immortal  John  FalstafT,  the  high-water  mark  of  Shakespearian  and 
English  humour.  For  the  brilliant  figure  of  Percy  the  poet  found  as 
his  source  of  inspiration  nothing  beyond  a  bare  outhne. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  About  1598.  Composed,  according 
to  Rowe,  by  the  wish  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wanted  to  see  Falstaff 
in  love.  Said  to  have  been  written  in  a  fortnight  Shakespeare's 
independent  creation,  interspersed  with  youthful  recollections.  Here, 
as  in  Henry  /F.,  there  occur  names  of  Stratford  townsfolk. 

Henry  V.  About  1598.  First  Quarto  1600.  Source:  Holinshed, 
but  mainly  the  poet's  own  creation.  The  conversations  between  King 
Henry  and  Katherine,  despite  all  their  grammatical  blunders,  show 
that  Shakespeare  had  learnt  French. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  About  1598.  Sources  for  the  story  of 
Claudio  and  Hero :  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  (Book  II.  4),  perhaps  also 
Bandello  and  Ariosto.  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  the  best  characters  in 
the  piece,  are  Shakespeare's  own. 

»  Tieck. 
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As  You  Like  It,  About  1599.  Source :  A  story  of  Thomas  Lodge, 
Rosalynde^  Euphue^  golden  kgacie,  Jacques  is  Shakespeare's  creation, 
as  also  the  admirable  Touchstone. 

Twelfth  Nighty  or  What  You  Will.  About  1600.  Source :  English 
translation  of  the  Hecatondthi^  a  collection  of  tales  by  the  Italian 
Cinthio ;  all  the  chief  characters  are  Shakespeare's  own,  notably  the 
puritanical  Malvolio. 

Alps  Well  thai  Ends  Well.  About  1601.  Source:  An  English 
rendering  of  a  tale  of  Boccaccio's  (3rd  day,  9).  This  source  does 
not  furnish  the  prototypes  of  Lafeu  and  ParoUes. 

Julius  Casar,  About  1601.  Source:  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Ccesar^ 
Brutus^  and  Antony^  in  North's  translation  (itself  taken  from  Amyot's 
French  translation).  In  Brutus's  oration,  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar, 
euphuistical  antitheses  are  employed,  but  with  splendid  impressiveness. 
That  the  central  figure  of  the  play  is  Brutus  comes  out  clearly.  In 
this  play  Shakespeare  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power,  nor  ever  till 
the  end  did  he  move  on  a  lower  plane. 

Hamlet  About  1602.  First  incomplete  Quarto  1603;  second,  more 
finished,  1604.  Sources:  An  old  piece  of  before  1598,  based  upon  a 
legend  in  Saxo  Grammaticus  (author  of  Historia  Danica  in  the  twelfth 
century).  Perhaps  Shakespeare  also  used  the  French  rendering  of 
Saxo  by  the  Frenchman  Belleforest, — Histoids  tragiques. 

Of  all  Shakespeare's  plays  Hamlet  has  from  the  very  first  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  any  other.  It  is  the  most  spiritual,  and  one  of 
the  most  exciting,  despite  the  circumstance  that  through  the  length 
of  five  acts  he  leaves  the  hero  wrestling  with  a  resolve.  From  the 
mere  tragedy  of  revenge  which  formed  his  point  of  departure  the  poet 
touches  the  far  loftier  theme  of  the  heart  sickness,  the  utter  despair 
that  experience  of  an  infamous  action  arouses  in  a  noble  mind. 
Hamlet  marks  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  depression  extending  over 
several  years,  the  outcome,  doubtless,  of  cruel  disappointments  as  lover 
and  friend. 

Kemble,  the  actor,  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  Hamlet  holds 
rightful  precedence  over  all  other  plays,  says:  "Take  up  any  really 
well-thumbed  copy  of  Shakespeare  and  notice  which  volume  has  been 
hardest  worked.  Ill  bet  you  anything  you  like,  it  will  be  the  volume 
that  contains  HamUtJ^ 

In  place  of  a  vain  attempt  to  add  still  one  to  the  thousand  suggested 
interpretations  of  Hamlet's  character  we  ofier  Goethe's  words  ( Wilhelm 
Meister):  "An  oak  tree  has  here  been  planted  in  an  exquisite  vase 
that  should  by  rights  have  alone  sheltered  lovely  flowers  within  its 
enclosure.  The  roots  spread,  the  vase  is  destroyed.  A  fine,  pure, 
noble,  highly  moral  nature,  lacking  the  animal  vigour  that  goes  to 
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make  a  hero,  breaks  down  under  a  burden  it  can  ndther  carry  nor 
shake  off."  And  Shakespeare  himself  seems  to  have  clearly  strode  the 
keynote  of  Hamlet's  being  in  the  words : — 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

A  selection  from  the  enormous  Hamlet  literature,  about  the  most 
comprehensive  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  any  play  in  any  language 
whatever,  will  be  found  on  p.  185. 

Between  the  appearance  of  Hamki  and  1609  there  follow,  year  by 
year,  Shakespeare's  most  overpowering,  awe-inspiring  tragedies.  They 
culminate  in  Timon^  that  outburst  of  utter  contempt  for  mankind ;  the 
two  comedies  of  this  period  are  evidence  also  of  his  growing  estrange- 
ment from  the  joy  of  living.  Next  comes  Measure  for  Measure  (1603). 
Source :  The  working  up  of  a  story  of  Cinthio's  by  the  inferior  play- 
wright. Whetstone  (p.  113).  Despite  its  tolerable  opening,  a  tone  of 
gloomy  bitterness  pervades  the  piece,  which  is  one  of  Shakespeare's 
most  painful  productions. 

Tririlus  and  Cressida,  About  1603;  perhaps  recast  about  1607. 
Chief  source:  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Crtseide;  for  the  diaracter 
of  Thersites,  Chapman's  Translatum  of  Homer,  The  best  proof  of 
Shakespeare's  depression  of  spirits  is  the  process  of  degradation 
undergone  by  all  Chaucer's  mirthfully-presented  characters.  Cressida 
becomes  a  hussy  such  as  Shakespeare  could  not  have  been  moved 
to  draw  save  in  consequence  of  some  crushing  disappointment 
occasioned  by  a  woman.  At  the  same  time  Shakespeare's  annoyance 
at  the  tedious  apotheosis  of  antiqtiity  by  poets  of  learning,  such  as 
Ben  Jonson,  Chapman  and  others,  is  revealed  in  the  caustic  satire 
of  the  piece.  We  hear  something  like :  "  Look  at  your  vaunted  heroes 
and  heroines  of  past  ages, — ^knaves,  fools,  and  trulls,  just  such  as  may 
be  seen  to-day!"  The  publishers  of  the  Folio  hardly  knew  wha^ 
to  make  of  so  unusual  a  work  (see  p.  137). 

Othello.  About  1604.  Quarto  1622.  Source:  Cinthio's  Hecato- 
mithi.  For  the  first  time  Shakespeare  allows  evil  to  triumph  over 
good,  and  only  his  unswerving  dramatic  justice  forces  him  also  to 
kill  lago.  That  subtle  inspiration,  the  basing  of  Othello's  distrust 
of  Desdemona  on  the  circumstance  that  the  pair  had  so  little  intimate 
acquaintance  with  one  another,  is  the  very  premise  with  which  the 
play  opens.  This,  like  all  other  such  delicate  touches,  is  Shakespeare's 
exclusively. 

King  Lear.    About  1605.    Source :  Holinshed,  and  a  coarse  older 
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play ;  -also  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.  In  King  Lear  Shakespeare  reached 
the  topmost  height  of  tragedy;  a  step  beyond  neither  was  nor  can 
be  conceived.  The  Prometheus  of  iEschylus  and  the  (Edipus  of 
Sophocles  are  here  surpassed.  The  very  fool  even,  what  a  deeply 
affecting  note  of  tragedy  rings  through  his  biting  jests ! 

Macbeth.  About  1606.  Source:  Holinshed.  The  text  obviously 
mutilated;  confirmation  of  this  is  also  found  in  its  conspicuous 
brevity. 

lUmon  of  Athens  (about  1607)  is  the  last  and  most  volcanic  eruption 
of  the  poef  s  indignant  spirit.  Here  does  he  once  for  all  settle  his 
account  with  in&my,  and  relieves  his  overflowing  heart  His  source 
was  probably  an  older  piece  taken  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian. 
Shakespeare's  authorship  of  Timon  is  now  generally  recognised  only  as 
regards  certain  parts.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (about  1608)  he  went 
back  again  to  Roman  subject-matter  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  ior/uHus  Ccesar^  he  had  found  in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch. 
The  situation  deals  not  alone  with  the  undoing  of  a  man  by  the 
agency  of  a  dangerous  woman,  but  with  the  downfall  of  a  world. 
Shakespeare  has  created  many  nobler,  more  lovely  women, — once  and 
once  only  did  it  lie  in  him  to  produce  so  opulent,  so  overpowering, 
a  figure,  so  mighty  a  force  for  evil.  And  with  that  he  had  said  his 
last  word  in  regard  to  some  fatal  woman's  stab  at  his  very  heart's  core. 

CoHoianus.  About  1609.  After  Plutarch.  It  is  even  at  the 
present  day  a  most  effective  play,  hardly  inferior  to  Julius  Ceesar. 

There  follow  the  three  pieces  that  speak  of  sunshine  after  storm ; 
and  give  us  the  heavenly  figures  of  Imogen,  Miranda,  and  Hermione, 
so  alike  in  their  common  noble  humanity,  and  yet  different,  as 
though  a  separate  world  had  brought  each  forth. 

Cymbeline.  About  1609.  After  Holinshed  and  Boccaccio's  Deca- 
meron (and  day,  9).  It  might  more  fitly  have  borne  the  name  of 
its  heroine  Imogen,  the  central  figure  of  the  wonderful  composition. 
The  subject  bears  a  certain  likeness  to  the  Genoveva  legend,  whose 
gruesomeness,  however,  Shakespeare  recognised  and  avoided.  His 
mood  at  that  time,  after  passing  through  the  phase  of  his  own  acutest 
anguish,  was  so  conciliatory,  that  even  the  scoundrel  lachimo  is 
mercifully  handled  by  him. 

7^  Tempest,  About  1610.  Source :  A  printed  report  of  a  ship- 
wreck off  the  Bermudas,  the  passage  about  the  imaginary  future 
commonwealth  (II.  i)  from  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essais. 
A  copy  of  this  translation,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  bears 
on  it  Shakespeare's  written  title  of  ownership,  said  to  be  genuine. 
The  story  coincides  with  Jacob  Ajrrer's  piece,  The  Beautiful  Sidea. 
^ther  both  these  contemporary  playwrights   drew  from  the   same 
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unidentified  source  or  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Ayrer  through 
the  medium  of  English  actors  playing  in  Germany,  or  Ayxer  borrowed 
from  Shakespeare  by  means  of  the  same.  An  incursion  of  the  spirit 
world  similar  to  that  of  Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  but  more 
philosophical  by  far,  and  more  mature. 

FinaUy,  the  Wintet^s  Taie^  in  all  probability  Shakespeare's  farewell 
to  the  stage  before  his  withdrawal  into  the  restful  shelter  of  his  native 
.Stratford.  We  know  it  to  have  been  acted  in  1611 ;  it  was  therefore 
written,  we  may  suppose,  in  i6io.  Source:  Robert  Greene's  story 
Fandosto,  From  this  same  source,  albeit  Greene's  culture  was 
academic,  Shakespeare  came  at  his  fomous  geographical  blunder — ^if 
blunder  it  was — ^the  coast  of  Bohemia.  The  chances  are  that 
Bohemia  stands  for  the  country  of  a  prince  Bohemund,  and  that 
Shakespeare,  with  his  usual  lofty  disdain  for  such  subsidiary  details, 
left  untouched  the  questionable  imaginary  country,  just  as  he  had 
found  it.  His  play  was  meant  to  be  acted,  not  read.  In  this  piece 
we  already  scent  the  woodland  breezes  of  Stratford*  as  though  the 
poet  had  written  it  there,  a  supposition  which  would  push  back  by 
two  years  his  abandonment  of  London.  In  Hermione  lies  the  earlier 
grandeur  of  the  Sophoclean  women;  one  bears  kinship  also  to 
Goethe's  Iphigenia. 

The  FoUo  of  1623  has  as  its  concluding  piece  Henry  VIII.  No 
investigator  takes  it  to  have  been  wholly  Shakespeare's  production. 
The  likelihood  is  that  one  of  his  unfinished  works  was  continued  by 
John  Fletcher  (p.  193).  As  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down  during 
its  performance  in  June,  1613,  its  putting  together  is  referred  to  the 
years  1612  or  1613. 

In  ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  in  the  Globe 
Edition,  one  play  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned:  Pericles.  That  his 
touch  has  influenced  this  work  of  most  unequal  value  is  held  as 
certain  as  that  the  larger  part  of  it  did  not  issue  from  his  pen.  Its 
entry  in  the  booksellers'  lists  occurs  before  1608.  It  first  appeared 
under  Shakespeare's  name  in  the  third  Folio  (1664),  at  a  time  when 
various  other  unclaimed  pieces  that  had  achieved  success  were  put 
down  as  having  been  written  by  Shakespeare. 

THE  DOUBTFUL  PLAYS. 

In  the  third  Folio  (1664)  there  follow  upon  Henry  VIIL^  in  addition 
to  Pericles^  six  other  plays  accounted  Shakespeare's: — The  London 
Prodigal^  Life  and  Death  of  Thcmas  Lard  Cromwell^  Sir  John  Old- 
castle^  Our  Puritan  Widow^  A  Yorhshsre  Tragedy^  Locrine.  The 
Folio  does  not  state  upon  what  grounds  was  based  the  acceptance  of 
these  pieces  with  which  Shakespeare  had  not  hitherto  been  credited. 
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That  the  editors  of  the   first   Folio  of    1623,   Shakespeare's  own 
comrades,  are  entitled  to  a  more  respectful  hearing  than  the  unknown 
editors  of  1664  is  obvious.     In  yet  later  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  we  find  set  down  to  his  account  a  series  of  not  quite  worthless 
pieces,  of  which  let  us  here  name,  as  being  to  some  extent  deserving 
of  notice :  The  T»o  Noble  Kinsmen^  The  Merry  Demi  of  Edmonton^ 
Edward  IILf  Arden  of  Feversham,     Concerning  the  authorship  of 
these  pieces,  the  most  various  conjectures  are  defended  by  very  learned 
opinion.    Unless  through  the  bringing  to  light  of  fresh  original  docu- 
ments, no  decisive  judgment  can  ever  be  arrived  at,  for  it  is  next  to 
useless  to  let  the  matter  hinge  on  style  alone.    Of  course,  when  we 
come  across  entire  plays,  or  passages  in  plays  of  that  time,  that  un- 
mistalcably  recall  Shakespeare's  manner  and  method  of  verse  con* 
straction,  there  exists  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  conjecture.    But, 
in  the  case  of  weaker  plays,  to  affirm  without  more  ado  that  Shahe- 
speore  canned  have  written  this^  runs  counter  to  the  very  elements  of 
logic,  and  to  our  experience  of  other  great  poets  (see  p.  138).    There 
is  always  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  dealing  with  youthful  pieces, 
or  with  plays  that  ShsJcespeare  wrote  conjointly  with  other  poets,  or 
with  those  to  which  he  merely  supplied  a  few  vigorous  touches.    And 
agiin,  may  one  not,  when  face  to  face  with  a  very  remarkable  play,  ask 
oneself;  what  other  poet  besides  Shakespeare  could  have  written  this? 
For  the  whole  history  of  the  English  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century 
points  to  the  likelihood  that  there  were  unrecognised  true  poets,  some 
peihaps  shoit-lived,  whose  names  have  vanished,  leaving  no  trace 
bdiind.     The  notorious  carelessness  of  dramatic  poets,  and  loose 
proprietorship  of  plays,  leave  room  for  a  host  of  such  possibilities. 
Confusion  was  heightened  by  the  greed  of  booksellers  who,  as  Shake- 
speare towered  over  every  other  playwriter,  made  false  use  of  his  name 
to  stimulate  the  sale  of  pieces  that  had  fallen  into  oblivion.    Further, 
there  must  have  been  pieces  for  the  utilisation  of  which  Shakespeare, 
as  part  proprietor  of  the  leading  theatre,  and  a  poet  familiar  with  the 
stage*  was  turned  to  account    He  might  have  fiilfilled  the  part  of 
adviser,  or  served  as  active  helper,  without  having  sanctioned  the  use 
of  his  name.    Tieck,  more  than  anyone,  has  shown  himself  ill-judged 
in  ascribing  to  Shakespeare  every  nameless  play  that  contained  some 
sinc^  strong  passage.    The  many  recognised  dramatists  of  that  period 
testify  that  to  more  than  one  man  came  moments  of  inspiration  in 
which  scenes  of  almost  Shakespearian  quality  were  produced. 

Of  the  above-named  doubtful  Shakespeare  plays  we  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  assured  proof,  limit  our  consideration  to  those  that  remind 
us  of  Shakespeare,  and  which,  even  if  not  his,  are  the  work  of  an 
unknown  poet  of  high  worth.    Such  pieces,  placed  in  an  ascending 
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order  of  merit,  are :  A  Yorkshire  TVagedyj  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmon- 
ton^ Edward  II L 

The  Yorkshire  Tragedy — and  the  feebler  play  Arden  of  Feversham^ 
similar  in  tone,  are  of  special  interest  as  representing  with  audacious 
realism  an  event  of  the  day  (1604) :  the  gruesome  murder  of  a  wife 
and  two  children  by  a  ruined  and  desperate  gamester.  The  two 
children  he  murders,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  madness ;  the  wife  and  a  third 
child  escape,  and  forgiveness  attends  the  bestial  murderer  to  his  end 
on  the  gallows.  With  the  exception  of  that  first  work  of  his  youth, 
TVtus  Andronicus^  Shakespeare  never  handled  a  theme  of  such  un> 
mitigated  horror  that  no  poetic  relief  could  by  any  possibility  be 
extracted  from  it  3till  the  piece  contains  scenes  of  irresistible  im- 
pressiveness.  By  about  1604  Shakespeare  was  certainly  no  longer 
among  the  poets  who  lay  under  the  yoke  of  horrific  tragedy.  Against 
the  theory  of  his  authorship  of  Arden  of  Feversham^  or  even  participa- 
tion in  this  fatal  story  of  murder  and  adultery,  we  have  not  only 
intrinsic  evidence,  such  as  the  criminal's  own  grossness  of  texture,  nay, 
downright  vulgarity,  but  also  a  circumstance  that  has  hitherto  passed 
unnoticed,  namely,  that  one  of  the  hired  murderers  is  called  Shakebag. 
Would  a  poet  called  Shakespeare  have  deliberately  sought  to  identify 
himself  in  any  way  with  a  piece  in  which  a  repellent  character  bore  a 
name  so  like  his  own  ? 

The  case  of  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  is  quite  different  The 
oldest  printed  account  (1608)  mentions  it  as  a  piece  that  was  often 
performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  was  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
Drayton,  Thomas  Heywood,  and  might  easily  have  been  the  work 
of  this  last  But  even  a  greater  than  he  may  have  turned  his  richly 
various  art,  his  facile  pen  to  such  a  use;  he  even,  peradventure,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Merry  Wives.  We  have  here  a  farce  with  a  clear, 
well-marked  plot  Two  lovers,  whom  the  woman's  avaricious  father 
seeks  to  separate,  are  brought  to  a  happy  union  through  the  agency  of  a 
waggish  fellow  in  league  with  the  devil,  but  not  evil-natured,  and  also 
by  means  of  the  resourceful  lover  who,  disguised  as  a  father  confessor, 
contrives  his  lady-love's  escape  from  her  convent  In  the  prologue 
a  trick  is  played  upon  the  devil  similar  to  the  one  in  the  German 
legend  of  the  blacksmith  of  Jiiterbog.  The  most  curious  figure  is 
''  mine  host,"  a  half-cracked  innkeeper,  who  mangles  foreign  languages 
and  unfamiliar  words,  and  may  not  unfittingly  be  likened  to  Shake- 
speare's merry  clowns.  The  scene  in  the  third  act,  when  the  abbess, 
through  the  medium  of  rhymed  verses,  instructs  the  unwilling  little  nun, 
is  a  bit  of  fine  comedy.  But  we  are  quite  specially  reminded  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  scene  between  the  noble  gentlemen  and  the  game- 
keeper, when,  on  the  night  of  the  search  after  the  seduced  nun,  he 
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catches  them  and  handles  them  as  poachers.  The  boisterous  mockery 
that  is  put  into  the  poaching  affair  can  hardly  fit  any  other  author. 
If  Shakespeare  was  the  poet,  we  must  regard  the  piece  as  a  carpenter 
might  a  shaving  blown  off  in  the  course  of  work,  which,  being  held 
valueless,  is  let  to  lie.  But  if  he  was  not  the  poet,  we  are  driven  in 
wonderment  to  ask  who  could  the  gifted  playwright  have  been  that,  in 
a  century  of  boundless  dramatic  achievement,  was  satisfied  never  to 
have  his  name  so  much  as  referred  to  in  connexion  with  what  is  known 
to  have  been  a  very  popular  play.  However,  we  are  made  aware  by 
countless  instances  that  a  quite  incomprehensible  apathy  regarding  the 
fate  of  their  own  work  reigned  among  the  playwrights  who  surrounded 
Shakespeare.  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Heywood  (p.  198)  it  went  to 
such  a  length  that  not  the  eighth  part  of  his  plays  has  come  down 
to  OS.  Yet  Heywood  was  among  the  most  gifted  and  popular  of 
dramatists  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Edward  IIL  claims  the  leading  place  among  the  doubtful  Shake- 
speare dramas.  The  oldest  edition  extant  is  of  the  year  1596,  therefore 
between  King  John  and  Henry  IV.  It  treats  in  the  first  two  acts  of  the 
married  King's  passionate  love  for  the  married  Countess  of  Salisbury ; 
in  the  three  that  follow  we  read  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince's  victory 
over  King  John  of  France.  Certain  passages  of  this  work  have  been 
shown  to  coincide  with  others  occurring  in  the  sonnets  and  plays. 
But  apart  from  this,  one  is  driven  again  to  ask.  What  poet  of  that  time 
do  we  know,  save  Shakespeare,  who  could  have  written  the  magnificent 
scenes  between  the  King  in  his  half-crazy  sensual  passions  and  the 
dignified,  triumphant  countess  ?  Certainly  not  Marlowe,  even  though 
the  piece  had  been  composed  before  his  death  (1593).  If  they  stood 
{nrinted  among  Shakespeare's  works,  those  scenes  would  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  dramatically  telling.  A  strong  presumption  of  its 
likelihood  favours  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the 
two  first  acts  of  Edward  IIL  was  written  by  him,  and  that  he  then 
allowed  a  friend  to  finish  the  piece,  so  that  it  remained  anonymous. 
During  Shakespeare's  lifetime  no  play  is  mentioned  in  the  booksellers' 
lists  that  speaks  of  him  as  being  even  a  collaborator. 

The  second  act  is  the  one  most  in  Shakespeare's  manner.    When 
the  King  presses  his  demands  upon  the  virtuous  countess,  she  makes 

'^^^P^^'^  •""  As  easy  may  my  intellectual  soul ! 

Be  lent  away,  and  yet  my  body  live, 
As  lend  my  body,  palace  to  my  soul, 
Away  from  her,  and  yet  retain  my  soul. 
My  body  is  her  bower,  her  court,  her  abbey, 
And  she  an  angel,  pure,  divine,  unspotted. 
If  I  shall  lend  her  house,  my  Lord,  to  thee, 
I  kill  my  poor  soul,  and  my  poor  soul  me. 
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And  further  on  follow  the  lines  so  truly  worthy  to  be  thought 

Shakespeare's : — 

In  violating  marriage  sacred  law, 

You  break  a  greater  honour  than  yourself : 

To  be  a  king  is  of  a  younger  house 

Than  to  be  married  ;  your  progenitor, 

Sole-reigning  Adam  on  the  Universe, 

By  God  was  honoured  for  a  married  man, 

But  not  by  Him  anointed  for  a  king. 

It  is  a  penalty  to  break  vour  statutes, 

Though  not  enacted  with  your  Highness'  hand : 

How  much  more,  to  infringe  the  holy  act. 

Made  by  the  mouth  of  God,  seal'd  with  His  hand  ? 

On  the  King's  absolute  refusal  to  leave  her,  the  countess  rises  to  the 
tragic  height  of  great  and  noble  womanhood.  She  points  a  dagger  at 
her  heart,  and  forces  the  King,  if  he  do  not  desire  to  see  her  l3nng  dead 
at  his  feet,  to  swear  that  he  will  solicit  her  no  more.  And  the  King, 
shuddering,  swears.  "  Arise,  true  English  lady  I "  are  his  kingly  words, 
words  that  none  more  readily  than  Shakespeare  could  have  devised. 

Shakespeare's  minor  poems  :  ''  venus  and  adonis  " — "  lucreck  " — 

the  sonnets — the  songs 

By  his  contemporaries  with  their  well-nigh  inexplicable  disrespect  for 
the  play  as  literature,  Shakespeare's  chief  or  sole  claim  to  be  considered 
a  man  of  letters  was  held  to  rest  upon  his  publication  on  his  own 
account  of  his  smaller  works :  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece.  On  the 
strength  of  these  he  is  already  acclaimed  by  dozens  of  enthusiastic 
contemporary  voices  (all  collected  in  A  Ceniurie  of  Prayse)  as  one  of 
England's  greatest  poets.  Venus  and  Adonis  appeared  in  1593  and 
within  eight  years  passed  through  six  editions.  Based  upon  Ond's 
Metamorphoses^  from  which  the  Latin  motto  also  is  taken,  it  sets  forth 
Venus's  love  for  the  beautiful  unyielding  Adonis  and  his  death.  The 
language  is  gently  insinuating,  honeyed,  making  constant  appeal  to  the 
senses,  and  in  some  ways  recalling  Spenser.  The  treatment  of  the  six- 
lined  stanza  with  its  adadcc  arrangement  of  rhymes  is  as  skilful  as 
any  poet  of  that  day  could  have  made  it  The  poem  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  stanzas,  even  had  it  not  borne  Shakespeare's  name, 
must  yet  be  accounted,  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  better,  if  not  best 
achievements  of  the  time.  This  does  not,  however,  say  that  its  poetic 
worth  was  on  that  account  of  a  very  high  order. 

In  Lucrece^  which  first  appeared  in  1594,  and  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  ingeniously  rhymed  seven-lined  stanzas  {adabbcc\Tzxx^w^s 
violation  of  Lucrece,  and  his  punishment,  are  narrated.  Viewed  as  a 
poem,  it  is  not  equal  to  Venus  and  Adonis^  but  it  reveals  Shakespeare's 
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growing  mastery  of  the  difficulties  of  rhyme.  One  further  point  is 
brought  out  by  both  these  poems,  namely,  that,  even  at  the  outset  of 
his  career,  Shakespeare  was  well  abreast  of  all  the  other  writers  of 
poetry.  And  this  not  merely  by  virtue  of  his  metrical  skill,  but  by 
reason  of  his  extensive  reading  both  in  the  older  and  in  more  recent 
literature.  He  knew  the  best  English  works  of  past  times  and  of  his 
day,  but  had  before  this  read  almost  all  the  classical  poetry  that  was 
readily  accessible.  That  preposterous  invention — Shakespeare's  defec- 
tive culture — is  disposed  of  by  the  mere  evidence  of  these  two  poetical 
narratives. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  first  brought  out  (1609)  in  a  quarto 
edition  by  a  bookseller,  Thomas  Sharpe,  and  dedicated  by  him,  not  by 
Shakespeare,  to  a  "Mr.  W.  H."  Every  circumstance  points  to  the 
poef  s  not  having  been  personally  concerned  in  the  publication.  Sonnets 
of  his  had  long  been  circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  day.  To  repeat  the  often-quoted  passage  in 
Francis  Meres'  Palladis  Tamia:  "As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus  was 
thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  hony-tongued  Shakespeare;  witness  his  Venus  and 
Adonis^  his  Lucrece^  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private  friends." 
These  last  productions  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  treat 
respectively  of  an  attachment  to  a  young  man  and  a  love  affair 
with  a  fiedthless,  ensnaring,  dark-complexioned  woman.  Their  mood  is 
changeful,  induced  generally  by  one  or  other  of  these  trains  of  thought 

If  students  had  already  been  at  unheard  of  pains  to  ferret  out  the 
"  Mr.  W.  H.,"  whom  they  ended  by  identifying  with  William  Herbert 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  same  to  whom  the  fixst  Folio  was  later  on 
dedicated,  achievements  equally  striking  have  resulted  from  more  recent 
researches  into  the  greater  or  lesser  worth  of  the  sonnets  as  throwing 
light  upon  Shakespeare's  individual  life.  On  this  subject,  opinion  is 
divided  between  two  opposed  camps.  Supporters  of  the  one  see  in 
every  sonnet  the  expression  of  an  individual  mood,  and  seek  to  ascertain 
what  in  the  poet's  life  induced  it ;  their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  the  sonnets  mainly  as  a  fashionable  trifling  with  a  poetic  form 
that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  used  for  every  imaginable  purpose. 
Qatain  of  the  sonnets  they,  however,  allow  may  be  attribute  to 
genuine  depression  of  spirits  and  actual  experiences.  At  the  time 
when  Goethe,  writing  with  exuberant  enthusiasm,  and  having  probably 
in  his  mind  some  few  sonnets  whose  autobiographical  character  is  beyond 
question,  said:  "Theve  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  sonnets  that  has  not 
been  lived  through,  experienced,  enjoyed,  suffered,  thought,"  he  pos- 
sessed a  very  slight  knowledge  of  English  literature  of  Uie  sixteenth 
century  apart  from  Shakespeare  himself.     Else  he  must  have  seen  that 
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of  all  forms  of  poetry  the  sonnet  was  at  that  period  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  impersonal.  We  need  only  to  read  the  sonnets  of  Surrey, 
Wyatt,  Vaux,  and,  later  on,  those  of  Sidney,  Raleigh  and  Drummond, 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  cured  of  the  assumption  that  would  ascribe 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  to  the  poetry  of  individual  experience.  Think, 
for  instance,  how  Surrey  in  glowing  sonnets  sang  the  praises  of  his 
beloved,  who,  later  on,  was  shown  to  have  then  been  a  seven-year-old 
child,  and  how  Richard  Bamefield  practised  his  hand  in  passionate 
sonnets  upon  Ganymede,  and  then  actually  dedicated  them  to  a  lady ! 
The  sonnet  had  become  an  exercise  in  polished  poetical  composition, 
and  as  such  Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  mainly  to  be  regarded.  Like 
all  the  sonneteers  of  his  day,  he  toys  with  emotions  that  he  has  not  felt, 
plays  with  conceits  that  run  counter  to  reality,  as,  for  instance,  in  sonnet 
seventy-one,  where  he  poses  as  an  old  man.  In  fact,  he  comports  him- 
self on  the  whole  just  as  lyricists  have  ever  done,  making  occasion  for 
song  by  turns  out  of  reality,  mere  fancy,  truth,  and  fiction.  Only  that 
with  Shakespeare,  true  child  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  he  was,  and 
delighting  in  an  exotic  form  of  utterance,  there  is  more  of  pure  playful- 
ness than  we  find  in  later  lyricists.  In  truth,  they  were  but  philo- 
logists, incompetent  to  fathom  a  poet's  mind,  who,  clinging  to  the 
letter  as  against  the  spirit,  sought  to  interpret  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
literally.  Poetic-minded  expounders  of  the  sonnets,  such  as  Gilde- 
meister,  have  all  seen  clearly ;  nor  would  Goethe  have  judged  differently 
from  these  had  he  known  the  history  of  English  sonnets. 

Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  a  mixture,  imaginative  toyings  with  a  form 
of  art  being  blended  with  something  that  is  unaffected.  But  the 
element  of  reality  plays  a  subordinate  part.  Without  straining  matters 
too  far,  we  may  assume  such  of  the  sonnets  as  are  marked  by  translucent 
clearness  and  directness  of  utterance  to  have  been  genuinely  felt,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  that,  by  their  ornate  wording  and  prevailing 
obscurity,  follow  the  then  fashion  of  sonnet-making.  Whoever  has  an 
ear  for  the  note  of  true  emotion  will  easily  identify  the  former.  Thus 
the  29th  sonnet  (see  p.  134)  can  hardly  be  thought  of  save  as  the 
individual  cry  of  one  who  had  suffered  the  world's  indignities.  A  like 
impression  is  conveyed  by  several  sonnets  in  a  series  bq;inning  at 
No.  127 ;  the  dark  lady  had  in  all  likelihood  a  real  existence,  and  had 
to  Shakespeare  meant  mingled  delight  and  torture. 

Regarded  purely  from  the  poetical  standpoint,  the  sonnets  ate  at 
least  equal  to  the  similar  productions  of  his  best  contemporaries, 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Drummond.  Some  of  them  surpass  all  the  sonnet- 
writing  of  that  day  in  the  marked  individuality  of  their  outlook  upon 
life  and  the  vigour  of  their  language.  Shakespeare's  peerless  position  as 
a  poet  is  assuredly  due  mainly  to  his  plays ;  yet  his  minor  poems  again 
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show  him  matchless,  in  that  he  was  able  to  do  successfully  whatever 
he  attempted. 

Consider,  too,  the  many  true  lyrics  scattered  up  and  down  his  plays. 
They  are  not  alone  the  loveliest  and  most  singable  of  the  songs  that 
the  sixteenth  century  produced;  even  at  this  day  they  are  reckoned 
among  the  most  perfect  English  lyrics.  This  has  long  been  recognised 
by  composers,  the  best  qualified  judges  of  what  constitutes  a  song,  and 
in  Germany  in  particular  some  of  Shakespeare's  songs  are  among 
those  most  frequently  heard  at  concerts. 

4.    SHAKESPEARE'S  POETIC  GIFT. 

"  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  a  book,  a  human  being,  or  any  event, 
ever  produced  upon  me  so  great  an  effect  as  Shakespeare's  plays  have 
done.  They  seem  the  work  of  a  celestial  genius  who  approaches  men 
in  order  to  disclose  himself  to  them  by  the  gentlest  of  means.  To  call 
them  poems  is  not  to  describe  them.  You  fancy  yourself  standing 
before  the  mighty  unrolled  book  of  fate.  The  sough  of  intensest  life 
is  heard  among  the  pages  as,  driven  by  the  storm,  they  flutter  wildly 
to  and  fro."  This  celebrated  utterance  of  Goethe's  has  been  confirmed 
by  later  generations.  No  other  poet  has  endowed  his  countrymen, 
and,  indeed,  all  other  thinking  beings,  with  such  wondrous  enrichment 
of  the  mind.  The  relatively  uncultivated,  too,  are  unconsciously  in 
Shakespeare's  debt ;  not  only  has  he,  through  the  medium  of  the  stage, 
kindled  in  each  of  us  the  strongest  feeling  for  art,  but  he  has  helped 
to  form  our  very  language.  Expressions  such  as  "  the  tooth  of  time," 
'* Nature's  book,"  ''this  mortal  coil,"  and  many  more,  are  Shakespeare's 
alone.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  our  mental  being  shorn  of  the 
treasury  of  thought  contained  in  the  one  play  HanileL 

In  Shakespeare  we  have  the  salient  figure  of  the  entire  Renaissance. 
He  stands  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  upon  the  confines,  as 
it  were,  of  two  worlds,  the  highest  embodiment  of  an  age  that  is 
passing  away,  and  at  the  same  time  the  precursor  of  one  that  is  about 
to  dawn.  In  him  was  once  more  gathered  up  the  prolific  power  of  the 
Renaissance ;  in  him  the  drama,  that  most  vitalised  expression  of  old 
English  national  life,  reached  its  climax;  from  him  there  rang  forth, 
and  for  the  last  time  in  "  merry  old  England,"  the  note  of  glad  laughter 
for  very  love  of  life.  After  him  followed  yet  a  century  of  occasional 
poetry  and  frequent  wit  Intellectual  freedom  grew  rare,  and  there  was 
no  longer  the  convergence  of  a  man's,  an  artist* s,  entire  and  noblest 
powers  upon  an  all-embracing  creativeness.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
student  of  literature  lingers  so  long  and  lovingly  upon  this  crowning 
figure  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  entire  English  people  indeed, 
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before  the  latter  had  passed  into  the  colourless,  self-tormaitiiig  phase  of 
Puritanism  then  at  hand 

As  far  as  such  comparisons  are  admissible,  we  may  measure 
Shakespeare's  creations  against  the  loftiest  products  of  Renaissance 
plastic  art  He  united  in  himself  the  grandeur  and  massivaness  of 
that  superhuman  being,  Michael  Angelo,  together  with  the  scrft  loveli- 
ness of  Raphael  And  when,  from  his  pinnacle  as  a  seer,  we  yet 
behold  him  rooted,  like  the  robust  Briton  he  was,  to  his  native 
soil,  we  are  reminded  of  one  to  whom  he  was  in  a  measure  akin, 
Albrecht  Diirer. 

No  man's  fame  has  spread  so  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  as 
Shakespeare's ;  upon  his  kingdom  the  sun  of  love  and  nobleness  never 
sets.  Not  alone  where  England's  language  is  spoken,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  coast  of  China,  the  cities  of  India, 
back  to  the  mother  country;  nay,  among  all  cultivated  nations, 
Shakespeare's  works  are  an  indispensable  component  of  sesthetic  life, 
be  it  of  the  drama,  the  opera,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Neither  Homer's 
nor  Goethe's  heroes  are  as  universally  familiar  as  are  certain  figures 
of  the  Shakesperian  gallery.  Of  dramatic  poets  he  exercises  over 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  the  strongest,  most  abiding  fasdnation. 
The  low  ebb  of  English  theatrical  life  at  the  present  day  has  of  course 
•  also  affected  the  popular  estimation  of  Shakespeare,  but  even  in  that 
sunken  level  there  recur  moments  when,  perhaps  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  just  one  single  great  actor,  a  complete  revival  of  Shakespeare  b 
brought  about 

In  America  and  in  England  Booth  and  Irving,  by  their  performances 
of  his  plays,  have  called  forth  a  response  such  as  alone  the  English 
theatre's  most  palmy  days  could  have  equalled.  And  as  for  Germany, 
which  has  made  Shakespeare  the  ''stage-shaker"  much  more  intimately 
her  own  than  has  his  native  land,  there  is  no  town,  be  it  never  so  small, 
'  where  some  one  of  his  plays  will  not  occasionally  be  given.  To  do 
*  justice  to  Shakespeare  necessitates  no  grand  equipment  of  a  court 
theatre.  Let  him  be  acted  on  the  smallest  stage,  and  he  will  produce 
his  mightiest  efiects. 

Great  though  he  is,  of  a  greatness  that  has  these  three  centuries  past 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world,  Shakespeare  was  in  his  own  day  neither 
isolated  nor  unlinked  with  the  past  By  the  time  he  came  to  London 
the  drama  had  rapidly  attained  a  luxuriant  growth.  Finding  a  stimulus 
in  what  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  had  already  achieved,  he 
united  in  his  own  person  the  entire  potentiality  of  that  age^  and  raised 
his  art  to  a  level  whose  height,  by  reason  of  its  nearness,  could  not  at 
once  be  gauged  We  ourselves  have  come  to  realise  it  only  through  a 
comparative  study  of  pre-Shakespearians  and  of  Shakespeare  himselL 
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None  of  his  foreninners,  not  even  Marlowe,  has  anything  to  show  of 
his  dxamatic  masteiy,  of  the  amplitude  of  his  survey,  his  matchless 
psychology,  the  magic  of  his  language.  Still  more  may  this  be  said  in 
regard  to  his  younger  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  such 
as  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Heywood. 

Shakespeare's  transcendent  superiority  lies  above  all  in  his  creative 
power ;  the  entire  history  of  literature  tells  us  of  no  other  who  may  be 
measured  against  him.  Like  Nature  in  her  teeming  fruitfulness,  he 
formed  beings  filled  with  living  breath,  more  warm  with  life,  and  more 
bewilderingly  various  than  were  ever  the  creations  of  any  other  poet  in 
any  age.  A  thousand  breathing,  moving,  loving,  hating  human  creatures 
have  issued  from  the  prolific  brain  of  this  one  man,  poet  in  the  most 
absolute  sense  of  the  word :  that  is,  "  maker."  Never  did  mortal  more 
deeply  glow  with  the  Promethean  spark  that  enabled  the  old  Titan  to 
"fcnin  beings  alter  thine  own  image."  The  breath  wherewith  he 
filled  his  men  and  women  was  verily  that  of  everlasting  life.  Shake- 
speare's characters  have  weathered  all  the  storms  of  history.  There 
they  stand  in  undying  youth,  perennially  illumined  by  the  living  light 
with  which  art  knows  how  to  invest  her  creations.  In  their  veins  throbs 
the  godlike  pulse  that  makes  true  poetry  imperishable.  Have  not 
Shakespeare's  figures  a  more  real  life  within  them  than  earth's  vanished 
magnates  who,  long  since  gone  to  dust,  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  are 
read  of  in  history's  records  and  unveradous  epitaphs?  Who  would 
yet  speak  of  Henry  IV.,  were  it  not  to  mention  Falstaff  ?  And  the 
mighty  duke,  John  of  Gaunt,  what  more  were  he  to  us  than  a  shadowy 
name,  if  Shakespeare  had  not  chanced  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  Richard  11.  to  make  him  utter  those  magnificent  words  of  love 
for  country  ?  With  happy  fitness,  in  truth,  did  Coleridge  speak  of  him 
as  the  "myriad-minded." 

Down  to  his  last  exquisite  presentments  of  Hermione  and  Perdita 
in  A  WimUf^s  Tak^  the  creative  power  knew  no  abatement.  But  a 
special  predilection  led  him  to  draw  women's  figures.  Such  noble  or 
poetically  ethereal  women  and  maidens  as — to  name  first  the  loveliest 
oi  all — Imogexx^  as  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Cordelia,  Hermione, 
Beatrice,  or,  passing  to  the  Titanic  figures,  as  Cleopatra  and  Volumnia, 
he  did  not  match  with  many  men  of  equal  fascination  and  nobility, 
yet  must  his  Percy  be  named  as  a  king  among  men,  a  creation  in  which 
one  seems  to  see  the  poet's  eyes  gleam  for  very  joy, 

Shakespeare's  characters  are  wholly  of  this  earth;  he  gives  us 
neither  demi-f  ods  nor  copy-book  heroes.  And  the  most  bewitching 
of  his  women  he  brings  nearer  to  us  by  little  human  touches.  Take, 
for  instance,  Juliet,  Desdemona,  Ophelia.  Gervinus  and  Ubici,  two 
learned  professors,  would  in  all  seriousness  credit  Shakespeare  with 
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having  in  each  piece  embodied  some  one  definite  idea,  some  colourless, 
nebulous  conception,  just  as  though  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Hergal. 
Nay,  human  passions  in  conflict  with  one  another,  human  hearts  that 
laugh,  exult,  shudder,  bleed, — ^there  is  the  stuff  of  which  these  plays 
are  built  up.  But  the  tendency  to  subtilise  Shakespeare  by  philoso- 
phical premises  has  even  now  not  quite  died  out,  a  certain  Herr 
Tiirck  having  recently  perceived  in  Hamlet  a  "beginning  of  the 
recognition  of  the  transcendence  of  the  truly  real"  In  that  way  the 
Hamlet  problem  would  be  solved,  and  so  simply ! 

The  purely  human  quality  of  Shakespeare's  art  is  brought  out  by 
comparing  him  with  Moli^re.  The  latter  drew  no  individuals.  His 
figures  embodied  conceptions  such  as  avarice,  misanthropy,  affectation. 
They  are  so  many  ready-made  figures  in  whom  is  neither  potential 
modification  nor  growth.  With  Ben  Jonson,  the  same.  In  Shake- 
speare we  get  no  studied  types,  but  only  human  beings  growing  before 
our  eyes  each  from  its  own  peculiar  seed 

Among  all  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  he  is  like  Goethe,  and  like 
him  alone,  in  the  completeness,  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  survey 
of  life.  Concerning  questions  divine  and  human,  he  can,  whenever 
we  seek  it,  supply  an  answer  of  deepest  meaning.  Hence  does  Heine 
most  felicitously  term  his  plays  an  "  earthly  gospel."  Just  as,  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  a  man  would  at  random  have  opened  Virgil's  A^ndd^ 
and  later  on  the  Bible,  to  seek  light  regarding  his  destiny,  so  may 
we  in  Shakespeare  find  words  to  bear  upon  nearly  every  imaginable 
situation  and  emotion  of  life. 

The  solid  foundations  of  his  standpoint  are  truth  and  justice.  He 
is  the  poet  of  Conscience,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  the  most 
moral  of  all  poets.  The  writer  of  tragedy  cannot  indeed  save  from 
destruction  the  innocents  and  the  noble-natured,  for  life  is  tragic,  and 
the  highest  art  must  be  true  to  life.  Still,  in  no  single  instance  does 
Shakespeare  allow  villainy  to  triumph  at  the  actual  close  of  a  play. 
And  when  right  is  discomfited,  there  comes  an  avenging  flash  of 
lightning  to  strike  down  evil  and  shatter  the  doer  of  it  In  his 
moment  of  deepest  depression,  the  poef  s  bitterness  of  spirit  neither 
makes  him  unjust  nor  cruel ;  for  instance,  in  Measure  for  Measure^  he 
elects  not  to  sacrifice  Isabella  to  the  villain  Angelo,  and,  departing  from 
the  coarse  scheme  of  the  original  plot,  hits  upon  a  way  of  escape. 
Even  the  criminal's  death  would,  he  felt,  be  no  atonement  for  the  outrage 
with  which  this  noble  creature  had  been  threatened.  A  departure  such 
as  this  firom  the  generally  accepted  version  of  the  story  aEke  reveals 
the  poet's  nobility  of  mind  and  his  extraordinary  ingenuity.  That 
unknown  personage  who,  as  he  went  by,  dropped  into  the  second 
Folio  of  1632  his  exquisite  poem,  On  worthy  Master  Shakespeare  and 
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kis  Poems^  perhaps  Milton,  has  of  all  early-day  admirers  of  the  knower 
of  men  best  expressed  himself: — 

.  .  .  Now  to  move 
A  chilling  pitty»  then  a  rigorous  love, 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  th  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew.     Stolen  from  ourselves. 

This  and  much  more  which  cannot  be  exprest, 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue  and  hb  own  brest, 
Was  Shakespeare's  freehold. 

The  moral  element  underlying  Shakespeare's  delineation  of  human 
beings  unites  with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  with  the  liberation  of 
the  mind  from  centuries  of  bondage.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
the  moral  centre  of  gravity  had  been  within  the  Church,  external  to 
man.  And  the  drama  of  antiquity,  with  all  its  perfection  of  form, 
missed  one  essential  of  true  tragedy,  the  hero's  freedom  of  will.  The 
real  hero  of  Greek  tragedy  is  a  divinity  \  or  a  thing  still  more  remote, 
fate.  The  characters  themselves  play  a  merely  secondary  part  as 
r^ards  the  motive  power  of  the  drama;  banning  and  end  are  held 
in  an  iron  clutch, — predetermined,  unalterable.  Character  is  over- 
powered by  the  action  of  the  play,  and  over  both  floats  the  destiny 
that  by  means  of  some  obliging  Deus  ex  machina  has  influence  upon 
man's  life.  With  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  all  action  grows  out  of 
the  characters  of  the  piece ;  within  their  own  bosom  is  their  fortune's 
star.  Not  by  the  witches  is  Macbeth  impelled  to  Dimcan's  murder. 
The  witches  are  rather  to  be  thought  of  as  the  gruesome  reflection  of 
his  long-cherished,  albeit  somewhat  shadowy  schemes  of  domination. 
Shakespeare  does  not  sufier  either  fate  or  a  divine  power  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  his  men  and  women :  that  is  what 
makes  the  beings  of  his  creation  truly  alive  for  us,  as  if  touched  with 
the  breath  of  nature  herself.  In  striking  fashion  has  the  vigorous, 
not  over  poetical,  Matthias  Claudius  brought  out  Shakespeare's  in- 
grained truthfulness,  as  contrasted  with  the  French  drama  of  declama- 
tion.    He  compares  him  and  Voltaire : — 

Mattre  Arouet  says :  I  weep, 
And  Shakespeare  weeps. 

And  this  same  feeling  drew  from  Goethe  the  remark  (to  2^1ter:) 
**  Never  perhaps  in  modem  times  have  nature  and  poetry  been  more 
cdosely  bound  up  than  in  Shakespeare." 

The  drama  is  the  most  impersonal  form  of  poetry,  and  Shakespeare 
the  most  impersonal  of  dramatists.  Critics  unanimously  characterise 
this  quality  of  his  writing  by  the  logicians'  term:   objectivity.    The 

*  C^niurie  of  Prays€f  190. 
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saying  about  the  maker  who  lies  concealed  behind  his  works  is 
apposite.  Read  the  utterances  of  his  heroes,  and  each  is  right,  no 
matter  how  the  one  contradicts  the  other.  It  is  precisely  with  them  as 
with  the  contradictions  in  the  Bible  regarding  rules  of  conduct  Even 
such  professions,  made  it  is  true  with  a  certain  stifif-necked  iteration,  as 
the  contempt  for  the  masses  in  Henry  F/,  Coriolanus^  Julius  Cttsar^ 
the  accentuation  of  birthright  in  the  true  aristocracy,  find  their 
counterpoise  in  the  very  eloquent  words  of  Junius  Brutus  {Corioianus^ 
III.  i)  which  have  been  far  from  sufficiently  appreciated : — 

You  speak  o'  the  people  as  if  you  were  a  god 
To  punish ;  not  a  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Who  will  count  it  against  Shakespeare  that  he  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  those  who  defend  the  right  of  the  master  mind  to  rule  the  multitude 
and  uphold  the  wisdom  of  the  few  as  against  the  folly  of  the  many? 
It  will  never  be  known  to  what  extent  his  abiding  contempt  for  the 
populace  of  "stinking  breaths"  had  been  influenced  by  the  want  of 
respect  which  he  had  himself  as  an  actor  had  to  endure  from  the 
fraternity  of  tailors  and  glovers.  He  was  certainly  not  beholden  to 
Plutarch  for  that  element  in  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Casar. 

That  Shakespeare  did  not  in  general  lock  away  his  views  of  diings  is 
shown  by  the  not  infrequent  passages  that  contain  open  or  veiled 
attacks  upon  Puritanism  and  the  cramping  effect  of  its  narrow  pietism 
on  life  and  art  Immediately  before  the  age  in  which  the  English 
people  thought  of  themselves  mainly  as  heaven's  hdrs,  did  Shakespeare 
once  again  with  almost  passionate  vehemence  proclaim  man's  citizen- 
right  on  earth.  Who  can  doubt  that  from  very  love  of  life  flowed  the 
admirable  saying  in  Thvelftk  Night  (II.  3) :  "  Dost  thou  think  because 
thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? — Yes,  by  St 
Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too ! "  [Chosen  by  Byron 
as  his  motto  for  Dan  JuanJ] 

No,  a  Puriian  Shakespeare  assuredly  was  not,  no  more  than  he  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  religious  fanatic  of  any  sort 

An  eye  that  saw  men  and  things  as  they  really  are  enabled  him  to 
survey  life;  with  his  poet's  pen  he  knew  how  to  depict  it  Shakespeare's 
so-called  realism  is  nowhere  the  grey  cobweb-like  semblance  that  marks 
the  uninventive  literary  mechanic  who  sees  the  goal  of  art  in  a  photo- 
graphic impression  of  dry  trivialities.  At  eveiy  point  is  heard  the 
strong  wing-stroke  of  an  imagination  that  soars  high  above  earth's 
common  life,  and  wherever  a  mere  cranny  of  space  is  to  be  found,  his 
magic  brush  flings  upon  ugly  or  maybe  charmless  reality  the  iridescent 
butterfly-dust  of  poetry.  The  same  man  who  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  reached  the  height  in  the  delineation  of  Philistinism,  could 
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in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  weave  a  tissue  of  moonbeams  and 
musical  harmonies.  Why,  even  the  matter-of-fact  Windsor  townsfolk 
seem  at  least  to  feel  something  like  communion  with  the  world  of  ftiiry- 
land.  And  this  one  piece  that  he  had  written  mainly  in  prose 
Shakespeare  could  not  leave  without  a  touch  of  the  romantic,  a 
shimmer  of  moonlight  enchantment. 

His  realism  had  its  root  in  a  most  minute  acquaintance  with  English 
popular  life.  For  he  was  no  bom  metropolitan,  and  Stratford  was  more 
a  idllage  than  a  town  at  that  time.  He  had  grown  to  manhood  amongst 
woods  and  fields,  and  whether  or  not  somewhat  of  a  gentleman  poacher, 
retained  the  strong  scent  of  his  mother  earth  even  amidst  the  bricks 
and  mortar  of  London.  His  poetry  had  about  it  what  in  Swabia  is 
said  in  regard  to  certain  wines — ^it  was  racy  of  the  soil.  In  his  plays 
there  have  been  counted  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  plants,  more 
than  a  hundred  names  of  birds.  In  what  poet  does  one  now  find  such 
loving  intimacy  with  animate  nature  ?  No  one  learns  about  such  things 
at  Oidbrd  and  Cambridge  colleges,  and  it  is  very  instructive  to  compare 
the  dramatists  who  were  products  of  an  academic  training,  amongst 
whom  Shakespeare  lived,  with  him,  a  yeoman's  son,  said  to  possess  so 
*' little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  From  his  own  country,  too,  he  had 
brought  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  merry,  various  throng  of  the  spirit- 
world,  Puck,  Ariel,  and  their  like,  so  that  his  works  afford  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  old  English  fairy  superstitions. 

Hence  his  power,  when  he  wills  it,  to  produce  a  sense  of  reality  by 
means  of  external  details.  Of  the  Italian  colouring  in  the  Italian  plays, 
Romeo  and  JuHet^  The  Merchant  a/  Venice,  OtheilOf  we  have  already 
spoken  (see  p.  129).  To  anyone  who  has  spent  a  day  wandering  over 
a  Scotch  moor  in  a  misty  rain  the  thought  will  have  occurred :  out  of 
the  recollection  of  some  such  daytime  spectral  effect  of  light  must 
Shakespeare  have  composed  his  witch  scenes  in  Mcubeth  And  with 
the  possibility  that,  either  as  an  actor  or  simply  in  travelling,  he  visited 
Denmark,  we  hardly  need  the  other  explanation  of  his  local  knowledge 
and  acquaintance  with  Danish  drinking  customs:  the  description, 
namely,  of  Elsinore,  given  by  London  actors,  three  of  them  members 
of  Shakespeare's  theatre. 

Lastly,  one  word  more  regarding  a  side  of  Shakespeare's  poetry  that 
is  most  frequently  misconceived — his  roughness,  or,  not  to  mince 
matters,  bis  indecency.  Here  again  random  opinions  must  be  flatly 
contradicted.  Every  poet  uses  the  speech  of  his  own  country  as  he 
finds  it  in  his  own  time,  and  it  is  absurd  to  judge  the  way  Shakespeare's 
men  speak  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  comparison  with  a  school-girl's 
vocabulary  in  the  nineteenth.  To  him  who  has  a  notion  of  the 
language  of  other  English  dramatists  at  that  time,  Shakespeare's  reserve 
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can  be  only  a  source  of  exceeding  admiration.  Indeed,  he  forms  in 
this  respect  a  solitary  exception.  In  the  very  choice  and  remodelling 
of  his  subjects  the  poet's  purity  of  heart  and  innate  morality  are 
apparent.  Let  the  reader  again  bethink  him  of  the  deliberate  sdtera- 
tion  in  Maisure  far  Measure^  whereby  a  noble  lady's  honour  is  saved 
from  stain.  He  wrote  only  for  the  public  of  his  own  theatre,  not  for 
readers  of  books,  and  he  knew  that  he  gave  no  one  a  shock  by  letting 
his  men  speak  the  rough,  nay  coarse,  language  of  his  day.  And  in 
this  he  goes  nothing  like  as  far  as  his  dramatic  contemporaries.  To 
have  entirely  suppressed  coarseness  of  expression  would,  and  excusably 
so,  have  seemed  to  him  to  weaken  the  reality  of  his  characters.  How 
much,  for  instance,  certain  coarse  images  in  lago's  speech  form  a  part 
of  his  diabolical  nature.  Contrast  with  them  the  purity  and  delicacy 
displayed  by  Shakespeare  just  at  the  most  critical  moments.  To  take 
two  out  of  countless  instances  of  a  trait  in  his  character  often  over- 
looked. In  his  devilish  lust  lago  seeks  to  force  Desdemona  to  r^ieat 
the  cruelly  foul  words  that  Othello  in  the  height  of  his  frenzied  jealousy 
had  hurlol  at  her  (IV,  2) : — 

Iag9,  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emilia^  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhored  her. 

Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Desdemona,    Am  I  that  fuime^  lago? 

logo.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Desdemona,    Such  as  she  says  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

An  analogous  passage  occurs  in  Imogen's  answer  to  the  abomin- 
able reproach  in  Posthumus's  letter.  Fiist,  in  reciting  the  injurious 
charge,  she  paraphrases  its  most  abusive  expression  by  the  words 
''false  to  his  bed!"  and  then  laments,  as  though  she  had  not  under* 
stood  her  lover's  abuse : — 

What  is  it  to  be  &lse  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  dock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  htesik  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed 
Is  it? 


5.   SHAKESPEARE  THE  ARTIST 

"Indeed,  while  composing  his  plays,  Shakespeare  can  hardly  have 
pictured  them  lying  there  in  printed  characters  to  be  measured  and 
compared  one  with  the  other,  and  appraised ;  upon  the  stage,  rather, 
was  his  eye  fixed  as  he  wrote ;  he  saw  his  plays  as  something  moviiig, 
living,  that  would  flow  from  the  boards  quickly  past  eyes  and  ears,  not 
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to  be  caught  hold  of  and  carped  at  piecemeal  and  needing  only  to  be 
for  the  moment  effective  and  impressive." 

These  words  of  Goethe's  (to  Eckermann)  contain  the  key  to  Shake- 
speare's art.  The  general  run  of  our  present-day  readers,  accustomed 
to  a  literature  of  printed  books,  cannot  conceive  that  it  never  entered 
Shakespeare's  head,  nor  the  heads  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries,  to 
get  their  plays  printed.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  one  that  can  hardly 
be  too  much  insisted  upon  in  considering  Shakespeare  on  his  artistic 
side.  The  play  was  but  the  pastime  of  a  day,  that  the  following  day 
would  for  the  most  part  not  see  again,  and  that  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  literature.  Not  till  after  Shakespeare's  death 
does  a  change  occur  in  r^ard  to  this  almost  inconceivable  under- 
valuing of  the  drama  as  a  legitimate  department  of  poetry,  when  Ben 
Jonson,  vain  of  his  own  learned  plays,  sets  the  example.  Hemynges 
and  Cundell,  Shakespeare's  first  editors,  conforming  in  their  most 
curious  preface  to  the  fashion  of  speech  then  current,  characterise  the 
plays  as  ''trifles."  In  1596,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford  prohibits  the  acceptance  at  any  time  of  such  "  riffe- 
raffe"  as  English  plays.  Down  to  the  year  1616,  when  Ben  Jonson 
had  his  works  printed,  whatever  is  extant  in  printed  form  in  the  way  of 
plays  for  the  people's  stage,  represents  only  pirated  editions,  brought 
out  by  mercenary  publishers,  and  regarded  as  purely  ephemeral  litera- 
ture. Whoever  had  told  Shakespeare  that  in  three  hundred  years  his 
plays  would  form  an  indispensable  part  of  eveiy  cultivated  man's 
library,  must  surely  have  been  met  by  him  with  an  incredulous  smile. 
The  poet  himself  never  possessed  a  printed  copy  of  his  collective 
works. 

Not  for  readers,  but  for  hearers  and  spectators,  did  Shakespeare 
write  his  poetry.  Hence  the  motive  power  of  his  plots,  hence  the 
quality  that  makes  his  figures  live.  His  audience  had  no  patience 
for  spun-out  introductory  acts,  destitute  of  movement.  The  curtain 
is  hardly  up  but  one  seems  to  hear  across  the  stage  a  rushing  sound  as 
of  a  hurricane  before  the  thunder  has  crashed.  There  is  no  other 
dramatic  poet  who  in  his  opening  act  straightwav  throws  the  spectator's 
mind  into  such  trembling  or  glad  excitement.  Let  the  reader  bethink 
him  of  the  first  acts,  even  the  first  scenes,  of  HatnUt^  Macbeth^  Lear^ 
and  how  many  more  besides!  The  introductory  chords  are  ever 
sounded  with  full  strength,  but  everything  in  the  after  course  moves 
along  as  though  storm-driven. 

And  the  characters!  They  were  living  images  that  he  saw  and 
thought  of  as  he  wrought  If  a  reader  at  this  day  takes  up  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sources  of  dramatic  inspiration,  and,  keeping  in  view  the 
play  thence  derived,  places  himself  at  the  poet's  standpoint,  he  will 
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actually  see  how,  as  Shakespeare  read,  movable  figures  straightway 
rose  up  from  the  depths  as  though  coming  out  of  a  stage  trap-door, 
and  rushed  upon  him,  importuned  him,  and  forced  him  to  write. 

From  the  peculiarity  that  Shakespeare's  plays  had  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  production  on  the  stage,  one  sees  sUso  why  he  sometimes 
makes  very  short  work  of  his  motives  for  this  or  ttie  other  of  his 
characters'  actions.  Not  for  mere  book-readers  did  he  write  the  scene 
in  which  Richard  III.  woos  the  Lady  Anne  beside  her  husband's 
coffin  (Richard  III.  I.  2).  Many  things  that  would  in  the  case  of 
a  reader  have  had  to  be  very  much  expanded,  he  was  able  to  draw  in 
mere  rough  wood-carver's  fiashion  for  a  public  whose  eye  and  ear  found 
no  exercise  outside  the  stage.  The  wmder  will  ever  remain  that 
Shakespeare,  notwithstanding  all  impediments,  followed  his  poetic 
conscience  with  so  much  fidelity  and  inward  pride,  taking  as  his  rule 
of  conduct,  not  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  but  the  approval  of 
a  small  minority. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  to  reckon  also  with  the  multitude,  for  the  drama 
drew  its  means  of  subsistence  from  their  ranks.  But  that  one 
expression  "caviare  to  the  general"  in  Hamlet^  spoken  to  the  actors, 
says  more  than  volumes  could  do  regarding  his  proud  self-respect  In 
our  study,  as  we  sit  reading  his  printed  plays,  lost  in  wonder  over  the 
sublimity  of  his  mental  flights,  his  deep  insight  into  his  public  and  the 
conditions  of  that  stage  for  which  all  his  writing  was  done,  never 
as  far  as  he  could  know  to  be  even  printed,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
religious  conscientiousness  of  the  Greek  sculptors  who  lavished  their 
finest  work  upon  the  back  part  of  marbles  that  could  be  seen  only 
from  the  front  And  we  are  also  reminded  of  the  pious  monk  of 
Fiesole,  who  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  an  accomplished  artist 
painted  the  most  beautiful  frescoes  for  his  brother  monks  in  their  dark 
cells  at  San  Marco. 

To  many,  genius  appears  a  sort  of  heavenly  madness  that  hits  the 
mark  blindly  after  the  fashion  of  sleep-walkers.  Regarding  Shake- 
speare in  particular,  there  exists  a  very  long-standing  idea  that  he  was 
a  pure  genius,  that  is,  the  passive  sport  of  one  of  Nature's  hap{^ 
moods.     Milton  gave  the  impulse  to  it  in  his  well-intentioned  b'nes : — 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbles  his  native  woodnotes  wild. 

This  superstition  of  ''  nature's  poetry "  haunts  many  minds  even  to 
this  day,  just  because  the  erroneous  idea  as  to  his  slight  cultivation 
is  so  hard  to  uproot  As  though  the  drama  and  its  structural  suit- 
ability must  ndt  in  the  very  highest  degree  involve  a  conscious  eflbrt 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  1    As  though,  in  the  world's  entire  literature. 
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so  much  as  a  single  instance  could  be  shown  of  a  "  nature's  poet " 
who  was  a  great  dramatist!  The  serious  student  has  long  since 
recognised  in  Shakespeare  a  cultivated  artist  who,  it  is  true,  lent  him- 
self to  the  literary  proclivities  of  his  age  and  audience,  but  who,  for 
his  subtle  power  of  estimating  the  aesthetic  effect  of  his  plays,  can  be 
pitted  against  any  stage  poet  of  later  times.  The  "  drunken  savage," 
as  he  appeared  to  Voltaire,  understood  true  stagecraft  far  better  than 
the  sophistical  Frenchman. 

Shakespeare  knew  clearly  what  he  was  about  in  choosing  the  drama 
as  his  special  field,  the  romantic  drama.  Certain  phrases  in  Carioianus 
(I.  I,  Menenius'  parable)  that  have  hitherto  not  received  enough 
attention  show  that  he  must  have  read  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  famous 
Defend  of  Poem  (1581),  wherein  that  writer,  usually  so  reasonable, 
so  ardent  a  champion  of  his  native  poetry,  to  which  he  himself  was 
a  contributor,  repudiates  the  English  popular  drama,  because  of  its 
irr^larity,  its  glaring  defiance  of  the  three  unities.  He  has  in  his 
mind  as  a  model  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  he  extols  the  tedious 
stilted  drama  Gorhodue  (1562),  a  play  constructed  on  the  most  approved 
rules  of  classical  art  (p.  107),  by  Sackville  and  Norton,  two  classically- 
trained  learned  young  lawyers.  Shakespeare  had  read  this  composition; 
it  did  not  enter  his  head  to  follow  its  false  doctrine.  A  ddicate, 
half-valed  mockery  of  correct  classical  tragedy  is  shown  in  the  language 
and  form  of  the  play  performed  by  the  actors  in  Hamlet  (HI.  a).  As 
the  piece  is  to  be  given  at  a  royal  court,  Shakespeare  composes  it  in 
a  metre  suitable  to  court  theatrical  festivities.  It  were  superfluous  to 
fpend  many  words  in  pointing  out  that  such  subtleties  are  not  the 
outcome  of  *'  native  woodnotes  wild." 

Shakespeare's  plays  are  plays  of  character,  but  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  plays  made  out  of  human  stereotypes. 
The  irtu>Ie  piece,  and  each  of  its  characters,  issues  and  grows  from 
its  own  centre,  as  a  flower  from  its  seed.  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art, 
the  true  and  only  art,  consists  in  that  his  personages  manifest  them- 
selves through  their  actions,  or  in  words  that  have  reference  to  their 
actions,  but  not  through  discourses  about  themselves.  To  set  an 
unmistakable  stamp  upon  a  character,  he  needed  few  words,  a 
single  short  phrase  often  sufficed.  Think,  for  example,  of  Cassius's 
spontaneous,  most  pertinent  self-delineation  {JuUus  Casar^  II.  i). 
Addressing  Mark  Antony,  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csssar, 

he  says: — 

Yonr  voice  shaU  be  as  strong  as  any  man  s 

In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

The  getting  rid  of  Csesar  has  not  affected  him  as  being  a  great 
political  act,  but  only  as  a  means  of  undisturbedly  plundering  the 
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public  purse.  And  can  anything  better  describe  Coriolanus's  wife, 
Virgilia,  that  timorous  dove-like  being,  than  the  startled  cry  she 
utters  while  listening  to  the  exultant  glee  of  the  hero's  mother, 
Volumnia,  at  the  thought  of  her  son's  "bloody  brow?"  Volumnia's 
is  but  a  fancy  picture,  yet  Virgilia  exclaims : — 

His  bloody  brow  t  O  Jupiter,  no  blood  I 

And  Coriolanus  himself  completes  her  exquisitely  contrasted  image 
when  he  greets  her  with  the  words,  so  tender  in  his  mouth,  "My 
gracious  silence  1'' 

In  the  course  of  some  dreadfully  pedantic  criticism  of  Shakespeare's 
way  of  writing,  Ben  Jonson  ¥rrote : — 

He  had  an  excellent  Phantasie^  brave  notions  and  gentle  expressions : 
wherein  he  flowed  with  that  fiaicihty,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he 
should  be  stop'd.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power,  would  the  rule  of  it 
had  been  so  too.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised,  than  to 
be  pardoned. 

This  creative  focility  that  Ben  Jonson  censures  in  Shakespeare  never 
reached  the  length  of  garrulousness.  He,  richer  in  words  than  any 
other  poet,  whose  vocabulary  numbered  15,000  words  as  against  9,000 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyss^  put  together,  as  against  the  6,000  of  the 
Old  Testament,  how  laconic  he  can  be  when  the  matter  demands 
it  t  Is  it  possible  in  the  compass  of  three  words  to  express  more 
eloquently  than  does  Coriolanus  with  his  "I  banish  you!"  (IIL  3), 
the  pride  of  a  high-souled  man  confronting  the  populace?  A  no 
less  telling  instance  occurs  in  King  Lear  (V.  3)  when  the  miscreant 
Edmund  grasps  in  his  dying  moment  at  his  one  remaining  pride: 
"Yet  Edmund  was  beloved!" 

When  he  has  to  do  with  a  great  assemblage  of  people,  Shakeq>eare 
displays  the  same  mastery  that  he  shows  in  his  delineation  of  in- 
dividual character.  Schiller  alone  approaches  him  in  this  respecL 
The  way  in  which  in  Julius  Casar^  Coriolanus^  and  Henry  IV,  large 
crowds  are  made  to  take  active  part  in  the  movement  of  the  pieoe 
must  ever  excite  wonder,  and  there  recurs  to  the  mind  Robert  Greene's 
saying  of  "  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  it  could  be  held  necessary  to  take 
account  of  grotesque  reproaches  made,  notably  by  Frenchmen  under 
Voltaire's  guidance,  about  Shakespeare's  blended  styles,  such  as  his 
interspersing  tragedy  with  comedy.  Who  at  this  time  of  day  would 
like  to  forego  the  porter  scene  in  Macbeth  (II.  3),  or  do  away  with 
the  fools  in  King  Learf 

Among  the  most  defensible  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon 
Shakespeare's    modes    of   expression    are    those   that    relate   to   his 
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*' conceits"  and  "euphuisms,"  in  other  words,  instances  of  far-fetched 
witticisms,  omateness,  and  forced  effects.  Knowingly  and  unknow- 
ingly, Shakespeare  fell  a  victim  to  the  well-established  poetic  fashion 
of  the  century  that  Lyly's  Euphues  had  stamped  upon  writings 
associated  throughout  with  the  stage,  and  the  theatrical  diction  that 
had  shaped  itself  long  before  his  time.  Compelled  for  the  sake  of 
success  to  stoop  to  the  popular  taste  that  he  might  then  raise  it  to 
his  own  level,  certain  of  his  external  traits  often  remind  us  of  the 
works  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries.  But  we  reconcile  ourselves 
even  to  his  conceits  when  we  come  across  such  gems  as  the  lovely, 
Gemtastically  graceful  scenes  in  which  Romeo  and  Juliet  first  meet 
one  another.  And  how  severely  self-critical  is  the  poet  regarding 
his  own  and  his  century's  affectations  of  expression!  Read,  for 
instance.  Pistol's  bombastic  speeches  in  Henry  IV,  (Part  II.),  or  those 
of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  in  Lav^s  Labaut^s  Lost  It  must  never 
be  foigotten  that  dramatic  phraseology  had  been  pitched  something 
like  an  octave  above  ordinary  talk  by  Shakespeare's  immediate  pre- 
decessors and  models — Marlowe  in  particular.  But  it  is  just  when 
we  compare  Shakespeare's  language  with  that  of  his  precursors  that 
his  simplicity  and  clearness  fill  us  most  with  wonder. 

Shakespeare's  prosody  has  of  late  been  studied  with  more  care, 
since  it  was  sought  to  deduce  from  successive  changes  of  manner 
in  the  plays  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  written.  If  this  method 
of  investigation  be  not  pushed  to  an  extreme,  it  can  be  justified. 
When  Shakespeare  took  to  play-writing,  blank  verse  had  already  been 
created  by  Marlowe.  But  it  lacked  ease  at  that  stage  of  its  existence. 
With  Marlowe,  blank  verse  in  itself  is  all  important  It  follows  the 
prescribed  r^ulation,  ''End  stopt,"  which  means  that  thought  and 
verse  must  end  together,  as  in  the  French  Alexandrines  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  his  youthful  dramas  Shakespeare 
was  under  the  yoke  of  this  conventional  prosody.  Gradually,  however, 
he  (reed  himself  from  its  bondage,  and  we  find  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  verses  whose  sense  reaches  into  the  next  line,  enjambement^ 
as  the  French  call  it;  in  English,  run-on  verses.  The  evidence  of 
figures  places  this  statement  beyond  question.  The  advantage  thus 
gained  by  giving  an  unrestricted  flow  to  poetic  speech  is  obvious. 
What  the  French  towards  1830  achieved  in  this  direction  by  means 
of  a  loud-sounding  literary  revolution,  the  movement,  namely,  of  the 
romanticists  grouped  about  Victor  Hugo,  Shakespeare  had  accomplished 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier  without  any  noise  at  all.  A  similar 
change  from  tig^t  fetters  to  greater  freedom  by  the  abolition  of  rhyme 
in  the  drama  was  also,  as  is  proved,  carried  out  by  Shakespeare  of  his 
own  initiative.    His  youthful  productions  are  still  full  of  rhymes ;  the 
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Comedy  of  Errors^  for  instance,  contains  more  rhymed  than  unrhymed 
lines.  With  a  growing  insight  into  the  requirements  of  a  drama  that 
shall  be  true  to  life,  Shakespeare  abandons  rhyme :  two  rhymes  alone 
occur  in  The  Tempest;  in  A  Winfer^s  Tale  there  is  not  a  single  one. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  music  in  Shakespeare's  language; 
the  inner  ear  either  feels  it,  or  does  not.  Of  its  manifold  excellences, 
the  wondrous  sweetness  of  his  speech  was  the  quality  which  his  con- 
temporaries already  most  clearly  recognised  and  praised  with  greatest 
emphasis. 

"  Honeytongued  "  and  "  mellifluous  "  are  the  standing  epithets  used 
about  him  by  dozens  of  writers  of  his  own  time.  Let  us  listen  to  him 
in  one  of  his  most  deeply  euphonious  passages : — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold*st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  Quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it 

Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 

With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 

And  draw  her  home  with  music — Merchant  of  Venice^  V.  i. 

6.    SHAKESPEARE'S  CULTURE  AND  ITS  SOURCES 

To  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  Shakespeare's  life  and  works 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  the  foolish  notion  of  his  being  an  un- 
cultured man  could  have  arisen  and  been  spread  abroad.  This  folly 
sprang  originally  from  the  words  of  the  self-conceited  philologist,  Ben 
Jonson  :  *'  And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  GredL"  The 
only  difference  of  education  between  Shakespeare  and  the  other 
dramatists  lay  in  his  not  having  supplemented  his  grammar-school 
training  by  a  sojourn  at  a  university.  This  gap  in  his  education,  if 
such  it  was,  he  had,  however,  made  up  for  by  reading  so  wide  that 
in  the  matter  of  knowledge  befitting  a  poet  he  came  behind  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  extent  of  that  reading  as  proved  by  his 
works  was  so  considerable,  that  he  need  not  have  dreaded  comparison 
with  even  the  omniscient  Bacon.  And  in  his  acquaintance  with  the 
most  precious,  most  expansive  knowledge,  that  of  great  literature, 
ancient  and  modem,  he  left  Bacon  behind  and  reached  the  summit 
of  the  culture  attainable  in  his  century. 

Shakespeare  was  versed  in  good  books,  but  not  learned;  he  was 
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just,  in  fact,  what  a  true  poet  should  be.  He  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  books  in  the  natural  way  that  lies  open  to  anyone,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  it  to  excite  astonishment.  Such  a  poet  as  he,  who  had 
yearly  to  write  two  or  maybe  three  pieces  for  his  theatre,  would  snatch 
inquiringly  at  every  new  book  that  might  perchance  yield  him  fresh 
material,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  books  he  made  use  of  are  only 
such  as  a  poet's  library  would  even  to-day  contain ;  he  read  hardly  any 
learned  books.  Collections  of  Italian  and  French  stories,  Spanish 
novels,  descriptions  of  travel,  translations  from  as  many  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  as  had  then  appeared,  witty  causeries  such  as  Montaigne's 
Essais:  there  you  have  Shakespeare's  library.  Of  the  literature  of 
antiquity  he  possessed  only  what  had  value  to  him  as  a  poet, — the 
poets  and  that  portrayer  of  men,  Plutarch.  Of  classical  mythology 
he  knew  as  much  as  did  all  well-informed  people  of  his  day,  and  this 
knowledge  was  turned  to  more  graceful  account  by  him  than  by  those 
dramatists  who  had  been  trained  at  a  university.  It  is  curious,  by  the 
way,  that  to  the  non-Latinist  Shakespeare  we  owe  the  present  accepted 
reading  of  Caesar's  dying  words ;  Et  tUy  Brute !  is  Shakespeare's  own 
Latin  rendering  of  the  Greek  words :  Kal  (rv,  rcicvov ! 

He  knew  enough  French  to  read  and  write  it,  but,  so  far  as  his  own 
purposes  were  concerned,  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with 
bandy  translations.  In  addition  to  other  French  narrative  literature, 
he  knew  Rabelais's  GargatUua  (see  As  You  Like  It^  III.  2) ;  and  the 
description  of  a  future  commonwealth  in  The  Tempest  (II.  i)  he 
borrowed  almost  literally  from  Montaigne's  Essais  (Book  I.,  chap.  xxx.). 
We  have  already  spoken  of  a  copy  of  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne 
that  was  in  Shakespeare's  possession  (see  p.  143).  He  had  also  read 
the  Italian  writers — in  translations,  where  these  were  to  be  had ;  some, 
perhaps,  in  the  original.  A  passage  in  Othello  proves  his  knowledge  of 
Ariosto. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  as  much 
of  the  older  English  literature  as  had  survived.  Chaucer,  and  even 
Cower,  Spenser,  Marlowe,  Lyly,  he  knew,  and  also  the  worthless 
Whetstone,  whose  play  Promos  and  Cassandra  was  to  furnish  one  of 
the  sources  of  Measure  for  Measure.  Indeed,  he  knew  pretty  well  all 
the  old  English  plays.  There  is,  for  instance,  Preston's  Cambyses^  to 
which  he  alludes  in  Henry  IV.  (Part  IL,  xi.  4}.  In  this  same  play 
he  makes  fiin  about  a  bombastic  verse  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine  the 
Great 

The  best  of  his  poetic  training  he  of  course  owed  to  other  sources 
than  books:  his  knowledge  of  nature  in  her  every  aspect,  and  his 
observation  of  mankind.  His  was,  as  Goethe  has  it,  "  Ein  scharfer 
Blick  die  Welt  zu  schauen .  • .  und  ein  eigenster  Gesang  "  (Faust^  Part  II. ). 
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It  is  in  truth  only  outbreaks  of  a  subaltern  spirit  of  academic  pedantry 
regarding  the  road  to  the  highest  culture  that  can  account  for  the  fuss 
made  over  Shakespeare's  alleged  lack  of  school  training.  Why  persist 
in  it,  seeing  that  it  lies  open  to  us  to  admit  every  desired  possibility  of 
higher  education  in  the  important  years  between  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  twenty?  A  mind  like  Shakespeare's  of  a  surety  never  lay  faUow 
when  his  school  years  were  done  with.  Moreover,  Stxatford  was  not 
wanting  in  means  of  culture ;  books  must  have  been  procurable  from 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  parson.  It  does  not  even  lie  beyond  the 
pale  of  possibility  that  there  was  a  lawyer's  office  where  Shakespeare 
busied  himself  and  became  acquainted  with  English  law.  Do  we  not 
know  that  poets  have  a  faculty  for  absorbing  the  most  varied  know- 
ledge, both  by  means  of  books  and  intercourse  with  men  ?  The  more 
humanly  one  thinks  of  Shakespeare's  way  of  life  the  less  mythical  does 
he  become. 

He  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  about  his  ''small 
Latin."  There  exists  more  than  one  anecdote  anent  the  passages  at 
arms  between  him  and  that  solid  Latinist,  Ben  Jonson.  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  had  the  laugh  on  his  side.  In  1650  a  certain  Sir 
Nicolas  L'Estrange  recorded  the  following  charming  litde  story  that 
had  been  told  him  by  word  of  mouth.^  It  does  not  sound  as  if  it 
were  invented,  and  has  a  Shakespearian  ring.  ''Shakespeare  was  god- 
father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being 
in  a  deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  askt  him  why  he 
was  so  melancholy.  'No,  faith,  Ben'  (sayes  he),  'not  I,  but  I  have  beene 
considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to 
bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolv'd  at  last'  'I  pry'thee 
what,  says  he ? '  'I  faith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a  dozen  good  Lattin 
spoones,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them.' " 

Shakespeare,  like  all  other  great  poets,  allowed  himself  boundless 
licence  in  his  use  of  the  sources  from  which  he  drew.  Like  Goethe, 
like  Moliere,  he  regarded  anything  and  everything  as  his  good  right 
and  property:  "je  prends  mon  bien  oh  je  le  trouve."  All  dramatic 
poets  of  the  past  built  upon  materials  that  already  lay  to  hand  It  is 
precisely  for  such  as  are  acquainted  with  his  sources  that  the  saying, 
"Whatever  Shakespeare's  hand  touches  he  turns  to  gold,"  yields  its 
full  meaning.  The  reader  has  but  to  open  Holinshed  for  the  elements 
of  the  historical  plays,  or  of  Lear  and  CymbeHney  to  marvel  at  the 
artist  in  Shakespeare.  Or  take  again  the  instance,  before  mentioned, 
of  Measure  far  Measure  (see  p.  154).  Or  compare  the  scanty  suggest 
tions  contained  in  an  account  of  a  journey,  from  .which  Ilu  Ihmpesi 
came  forth.    Or  read  those  two  arid  lines  of  Plutarch's  that  inspired 

}  See  A  CenturU  ef  Prayu* 
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Mark  Antony's  powerful  speech  as  he  stood  over  Caesar's  dead  body. 
Or  compare  the  hymn  in  Macbeth  on  the  sacredness  of  sleep  with  the 
sonnet  of  Sidney's  that  led  to  it.  And  so  one  might  go  on  without 
limit. 

It  b  obvious  that  Shakespeare  must  either  have  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary memory,  or  have  made  notes  while  reading.  If  he  found 
matter  in  a  new  book  he  generally  seized  only  upon  its  dramatic 
kernel,  for  which  his  eagle  eye  weU  served  him.  Straightway  there 
streamed  forth  myriad  memories  out  of  life  and  books,  and  completed 
the  borrowed  imagination.  Whatever  was  useless,  because  not 
dramatic,  he  flung  aside.  In  his  point  of  departure  for  Ronuo  and 
Juliet  he  finds  the  dry  story  of  the  unhappy  lovers,  with  its  ap- 
pendant edifying  moral  rq^miing  the  dangers  of  illicit  passion. 
Shakespeare  extracts  from  it  its  purely  human  element,  and  out  of 
that  compounds  the  most  beautiful  drama  of  a  man's  and  woman's 
mutual  love.  He  discovers  the  sad  story  of  Desdemona,  but  not 
to  find  in  it  that  noblest  passage  in  all  Othello^  the  words  of  the  dying 
woman — ^the  first  lie  she  had  ever  uttered — spoken  so  that  she  may 
bear  upon  her  own  shoulders  the  guilt  of  the  beloved  murderer. 

7.    WHAT  SHAKESPEARE'S  CONTEMPORARIES  SAID  ABOUT  HIM, 
AND  HOW  HE  HAD  FARED  IN  ENGLAND 

About  no  great  English  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  does  there 
exist  such  copious,  contemporaneous,  and  personal  testimony  as  we 
possess  regarding  Shakespeare.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  already  the 
central  figure  of  the  world  of  letters.  If  we  are  not  still  more  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  his  activity,  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  There 
has  been  lost  such  a  mass  of  material  as  considerably  exceeds  the 
printed  accounts  that  so  variously  reveal  him  to  us.  But  the  main 
reason  why  our  Shakespeare  literature  falls  below  the  level  of  that  to 
which  Goethe  gave  rise  may  be  found  in  the  creative  opulence  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  age  of  poets,  not  of  philologists.  The 
men  of  that  day  had  other  and  better  occupation  than  to  write  about 
a  poet  and  about  his  works. 

All  the  more  convincing,  therefore,  are  the  hundred  rescued  voices 
that  bear  witness  to  Shakespeare's  predominance  in  the  literary  world 
of  his  time,  and,  in  particular,  the  voices  of  such  as  had  seen  Uie  man 
Shakespeare  face  to  face  and  knew  his  writings  well.  The  collection  to 
which  we  have  already  several  times  referred,  A  Centurk  of  Prayse^  is 
earnestly  recommended  to  students ;  year  by  year  it  follows  the  course 
of  Shakespeare's  life  as  an  attendant  chorus.  This  work  and  Fumivall's 
Some  Thru  Hundred  Fresh  Allusions  together  make  up  the  above- 
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mentioned   955   contemporary  notices  of  Shakespeare   that   occur 
between  1591  and  i6i6.      Not  bad  this  for  a  mythical  personage, 
an  "unknown  actor."    We  subjoin  some  of  the  most  noteworthy. 
Spenser  heads  the  list  (159 1)  with  his  lines  upon  the  poet : — 

Whose  muse,  fiiU  of  hi^h  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth  Uke  himself  heroically  sound. 

{Cc/m  CUtt/s  c^mi  S^me  ogam,) 

Soon  after  (1599)  follows  the  passage  in  Robert  Greene,  alone  £unous 
in  that  he,  green  with  envy,  and,  like  Balaam,  blessing  unwillingly, 
warns  Marlowe,  Nash,  and  Pede  against  the  rising  "  onely  Shake^cene 
in  a  country."  Thereupon  Chettle's  defence  of  Shakespeare  (1593). 
In  this  same  year  Nash  pronounces  a  glo?m:ig  eulogy  upon  Henry  VL 
(Part  I.). 

Shakespeare  is  in  1594  openly  named  for  the  first  time  in  cormexion 
with  his  Lucrece.  There  are  four  other  mentions  of  him  in  this  year, 
one  of  them  being  by  the  poet  Drayton. 

In  1595  the  "Sweet  Shakespeare"  phase  is  reached,  a  result  of 
Lucrece,  One  John  Weerer  composes  a  song  of  praise.  Ad  GuiUeimum 
Shakespeare^  calls  him  "  honie-tongd,"  and,  in  addition  to  the  two 
narrative  poems,  makes  mention  for  the  first  time  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Richard  IIL 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  named  in  a  poem  of  1596 ;  in  the  same 
year  Shakespeare  is  likened  to  Catullus. 

Then  comes  Francis  Meres'  long  dissertation  (1598),  in  which  the 
English  poets  are  placed  on  a  level  with  the  ancients ;  in  eight  differoit 
passages  Shakespeare  is  compared  with  the  greatest  Greek  po^s, — 
Homer,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Pindar,  and  otheis;  with 
Ovid,  Plautus,  in  which  connexion  his  language  is  held  up  as  a  model 
of  English ;  with  Horace  and  Anacreon.  Meres  also  rates  him  among 
the  best  poetic  writers  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  amongst  the  most 
passionate  singers  of  love.  He  also  already  names  twelve  of  the  plays. 
Richard  Bamefield  sings  about  Shakespeare : — 

Whose  Venus  and  whose  Lucrece  (sweet  and  chaste) 
Thy  name  in  Fame's  immortal  book  have  plac't. 

In  1598  Gabriel  Harvey  mentions  Ha$nlet, 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  John  Falstaff  in  1599;  in  1600  mention  b 
elsewhere  made  of  Shallow,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  Julius  Ccesar 
is  spoken  of  in  1601. 

About  this  time  (1599)  Shakespeare's  rq>utation  stands  so  high  that 
an  astute  bookseller  seeks  to  puff  an  unknown  poem.  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim^  by  tacking  on  to  it  two  genuine  sonnets  of  Shakespeare's,  and 
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giving  Qut  the  whole  under  the  poet's  name.  The  renowned  flag  was 
to  cover  the  bad  wares. 

In  1601  one  John  Manningham  tells  in  his  diary  the  little  story 
about  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  (see  p.  134). 

About  1602  an  anonymous  person  (he  puts  words  into  the  mouth 
of  the  fJEonous  comedian  Kemp)  writes :  "  Why  here's  our  fellow 
Shakespeare  puts  them  all^  downe,  aye,  and  Ben  Jonson  too." 

In  1603  William  Camden  includes  Shakespeare  among  the  best 
English  poets  of  recent  times. 

So  it  goes  on,  one  year  after  the  other,  till,  in  16 10,  Edmund 
Bolton  names  Shakespeare  as  affording  one  of  the  best  models  for 
learning  good  English.  In  16 19  the  important  playwright,  John 
Webster,  exalts  Shakespeare's  "right  happy  and  copious  industry." 

Shakespeare  dies  in  16 16,  and  on  the  memorial  tablet  below  the 
bi&t  of  him  in  the  Sttatford  church  are  engraved  the  words : — 

Within  this  monument  Shakespeare  lies,  with  whom 
Quick  Nature  died. 

In  1623  the  first  Folio  appears;  it  opens  with  Ben  Jonson's  fine 
poem  af  homage : — 

To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Author,  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us : 

To  draw  no  envy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  they  book  and  fame 

While  I  confess  they  writings  to  be  such, 

As  neither  Man,  nor  Muse,  can  praise  too  much. 

'Us  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.     But  these  ways 

Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  tmto  they  praise ; 

For  seeliest  Ignorance  on  these  may  lignt, 

Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  ecxhoes  right ; 

Or  bund  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 

The  truth,  but  gropes  and  urgeth  all  be  chance ; 

Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 

And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seemed  to  raise ; 

These  are,  as  some  in&mous  bawd,  or  whore 

Should  praise  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  more  ? 

But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 

Above  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 

I,  therefore,  will  begin.    Soul  of  the  Age ! 

The  applause  I  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  ! 

My  SXakespearet  rise  I  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 

A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room : 

Thou  art  a  monument,  without  a  tomb, 

And  art  alive  still,  wUle  thy  book  doth  live, 

And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  m^  brain  excuses  ; 

I  meane  with  great,  but  disproportioned  Muses : 

'  The  academic  dramatists,  the  "  University  pens  "  ! 
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For,  if  I  thought  my  judgement  were  of  yearsi 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 

And  tell  how  hi  thou  didst  our  Lily  Qut-shine, 

Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mi^ty  line. 

And  thougn  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 

For  names,  but  call  forth  thund'ring  /Esediylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius  Acdus,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  life  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on 

Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 

Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  naughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime 

When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears  or  luce  a  Mercury  to  charm  1 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joyed  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ! 

Which  were  so  richly  spun.     And  woven  so  fit, 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all  thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare  must  enjoy  a  part 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be 

His  art  doth  give  the  fiuhion  :  and,  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  stnke  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses*  anvil ;  turn  the  same 

And  himself  with  it  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gaine  a  scorn ; 

For  a  good  Poet's  made,  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  !    Look  how  the  father's  Uux 

Lives  in  his  issue  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well  toned  and  true  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance 

As  brandisht  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  I  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appeare. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Euza  and  our  James  ! 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and,  with  rage 

Or  influence,  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  Stage ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  aaHh  mourned  like  night 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light. 

The  glowing  words  about  their  poet  prefixed  by  his  editors  to  the 
first  Folio  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  137),  also  the  lines  in  the 
second  Folio  (1632),  whose  just  appreciation  of  Shakespeare's  great- 
ness surpasses  even  Ben  Jonson ;  conceivably  these  last  were  penned 
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by  Milton  (see  p.  155).    His  undoubtedly,  however,  are  the  other  lines 
in  the  same  FoHo,  the  first  known  under  Milton's  name : — 

Whatt  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones 

The  labour  of  an  age,  in  piled  stones, 

Or  that  his  haUoe*d  reliques  should  be  hid 

Under  a  star-pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  Memory,  great  heir  of  Fame, 

What  needs  thou  such  dull  witness  of  thy  name  ? 

Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 

Hast  built  thyself  a  lasting  monument. 

A  common  mistake  is  made  in  supposing  that  Shakespeare  lay  sunk 
in  oblivion  in  his  own  country  for  more  than  a  century,  to  be  revived 
only  by  Germany's  enthusiasm  regarding  him.  Undoubtedly  the  glow- 
ing interest  felt  in  him  by  the  great  German  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  reacted  upon  England,  but  at  the  moment  when  Goethe's  en- 
thusiasm for  his  great  predecessor  had  reached  its  very  height,  England 
was  already  deep  in  the  study  of  him,  and  on  the  London  stage,  thanks 
to  Garrick's  graphic  art,  Shakespeare  was  again  raised  into  a  living 
dramatic  power. 

Individual  remembrance  of  Shakespeare  remained  firesh  all  through 
the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  the  circles  of  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  the  stage.  That  his  full  greatness  was  not  at  once  correctly 
estimated  need  cause  no  surprise;  in  a  much  more  enlightened  age 
Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  £sired  scarcely  better.  The  exaggetated 
glorification  of  antiquity  that  characterised  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance barred  the  way  to  the  thought  that  any  modem  could  possibly 
be  as  great  as  the  men  of  the  past  Comparisons  of  Shakespeare 
with  the  classical  poets  made  by  Ben  Jonson  and  others  were  flowers 
of  rhetoric  rather  than  the  fruit  of  sober  judgment.  But  that  Shake* 
speare,  even  in  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  century,  must  have 
already  been  extraordinarily  cherished  by  the  best  kind  of  public,  is 
shown  by  the  sale  of  the  very  costly  first  Folio  within  only  nine  years. 

Puritanical  obscurantism,  and  the  closing  of  all  theatres,  arrested  the 
steady  growth  of  dramatic  art 

But  hardly  were  the  theatres  re-opened  after  the  entry  into  London  of 
Charles  II.  (1660),  when  Shakespeare's  plays  bq;an  to  be  acted  again. 

For  a  while  the  change  of  taste  wrought  in  England  by  French 
influences  threw  Shakespeare  into  the  shade.  In  Dryden's  lifetime, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  efforts  were  made  to 
remodel  Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  then  taste,  but  these  hybrid  dramas 
maintained  a  footing  only  by  means  of  the  recourse  that  was  had  to 
scenic  display. 

A  new  era  in  the  poet's  history  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the 
first  biography  of  him  (1709)  that  Rowe  published  in  his  critical 
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edition  of  the  works.  Then  followed  the  editions  of  Pope,  Theobald, 
Warburton,  Dr.  Johnson ;  then  Gairick's  triumph  as  the  interpreter  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  (from  17 14);  the  first  jubilee  celebration  at 
Stratford  (1769)  planned  by  him.  Towards  the  close  of  last  century 
artists  such  as  Kemble,  Kean,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  once  more  conquered 
the  English  stage  for  Shakespeare,  since  which  time  he  has  never  again 
disappeared  from  it,  though  the  performances  of  his  plays  in  England 
every  year  are  nothing  like  as  numerous  as  those  given  in  Germany. 

Systematic  researches  into  Shakespeare's  works  naturally  b^an  in 
England,  and  all  sober-minded  German  Shakespearians  readily  admit 
English  students  to  be  at  least  their  equals,  diough  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  Delius  and  Elze  are  treated  in  England  with  a  fitting 
measure  of  respect. 

The  credit  of  English  Shakespeare  research  is  darkened  by  two 
extensive  foigeries :  those,  namely,  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  of  J.  P.  CoUier  (1852).  The  latter,  however,  did 
meritorious  work  in  r^^d  to  Shakespeare  and  the  history  of  the 
English  dtama. 

The  "  New  Shakespeare  Society,"  founded  by  F.  J.  Fumivall  (bom 
1825)  is  the  headquarters  of  recent  Shakespeare  students.  It  has 
existed  since  the  year  1873,  ^^^  ^^^  published  a  large  number  of 
excellent  works  on  Shakespeare  and  the  older  English  literature. 

8.   SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE 

For  Germany  Shakespeare  is  something  more  than  the  national  poet 
of  England.  We  claim  a  large  share  of  him  for  our  own,  because  we 
have  devoted  to  him  a  large  measure  of  our  intellectual  eneigy. 
Germany  has  her  Shakespeare  Society,  every  bit  as  much  as  England 
In  1864  she  celebrated  her  Shakespeare  festival,  which  for  animation 
surpassed  the  doings  in  England  on  the  same  occasion,  because  of  the 
far  greater  power  that  the  German  theatre  exercises  as  compared  with 
the  English.  Moreover,  Germany  possesses  one  thing  that  En^^and 
still  lacks  —  the  excellent  Shakespeare  Year-book,  whose  thirty-two 
volumes  form  a  whole  library  relating  to  the  poet  Its  editors  have 
been  successively  Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  Karl  Elze,  F.  A.  Leo» 
A.  Brand]. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  German  Shakespearian  history  let  the 
reader  consult  R.  Genre's  Geschxchte  der  Shakespeareschen  Dramen  in 
DeutsMand  and  Albert  Cohn's  Shakesptare  in  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries* 

Afterwards,  the  earliest  traces  of  performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
mav  be  studied  in  Nuremberg  and  other  towns.    These  reach  back  to 
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the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  The  English  Comedians," 
one  company  or  more  of  London  actors,  travelled  all  through  Germany, 
giving  performances.  The  presence  of  English  actors  at  the  courts  of 
German  princes,  in  particular  at  that  of  the  poet-duke,  Heinrich  Julius 
of  Brunswick,  is  known.  The  record  of  them  goes  back  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  161 1  there  was  acted  in  Halle  "eine  teutsche  Comodie,  Der  Jud 
von  Venedig  aus  dem  Englandischen."  Notwithstanding  the  title,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  or  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta  had  served  as  the  basis.  In  a  book,  Engliscke  Comedien 
und  Tragedien  (1620),  there  is  a  piece,  "Titus  Andronicus,"  that  rests 
upon  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  same  title.  In  1626  the  "English 
Comedians"  at  the  court  of  Dresden  and  elsewhere  acted  the 
"Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  "Tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar," 
the  "Tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,"  the  "Comedy  of 
Josepho,  a  Jew  of  Venice,"  the  "  Tragedy  of  Lear  king  in  England." 
A  native  of  Germany  is  filled  with  proud  emotion  when  he  reflects  at 
how  early  a  date — ten  years  after  the  poet's  death ! — so  many  of  his 
greatest  works  had  already  begun  to  take  root  in  German  soil.  In 
1663  there  appeared  the  "  Absurda  Comica,  oder  Herr  Peter  Squentz, 
Schimpff-Spiel,"  of  Andreas  Gryphius,  taken  from  the  artisans'  inter- 
lude in  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream.  Though  it  is  apparently 
fashioned  after  Shakespeare,  Gryphius  yet  seems  not  to  have  known 
his  play,  and  to  have  worked  from  another  source,  an  earlier  adaptation 
of  A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream, 

In  1672  appeared  the  first  free  rendering  of  a  Shakespeare  drama : 
"  Kunst  liber  alle  Kiinste,  ein  bos  Weib  gut  machen,"  from  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew^  probably  done  from  an  English  adaptation  of  the  original 
play. 

Shakespeare  was  for  the  first  time  mentioned  by  name  in  Germany 
(1682)  by  Morhof,  the  writer  on  the  history  of  literature;  later  on, 
Richey,  the  Hamburg  writer  (1678-1761),  was  the  first  to  mention  a 
I^y  of  Shakespeare's  with  the  author's  name.  In  Jocher's  Crekhrten- 
Lexicon^  Shakespeare  was  in  1733  travestied  as  follows :  "Shakespeare^ 
William,  an  English  dramatist,  was  badly  educated,  and  knew  no  Latin ; 
won,  notwithstanding,  a  high  place  as  a  poet  He  had  a  mirth-loving 
disposition,  but  could  yet  be  very  serious,  and  excelled  in  tragedy." 
There  in  the  seed  we  already  get  the  stupid  legend  of  the  ill-educated, 
"unlatined  "  Shakespeare.  The  Swiss  Bodmer  mentioned  him  in  1740, 
but  under  the  name  of  "  Sasper,"  an  attempt,  may  be,  at  germanising 
the  sound,  such  as  Bodmer  more  than  once  indulged  in. 

The  first  effort  towards  a  faithful  German  translation  from  the  original 
was  a  version  oi  Julius  Cctsar,    This  was  done  by  the  Prussian  Ambas- 
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sador  in  London,  C.  W.  von  Borck,  who  at  his  death  in  1747  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  Despite  its  Alexandrines,  tihe  fnece 
is  by  no  means  bad.  In  1741  Gottsched  declaimed  against  this  trans- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  against  Shakespeare  generally.  What, 
indeed,  should  Shakespeare  be  to  Gottsched,  who  saw  in  the  classical 
French  drama  the  very  apex  of  poetry ! 

Lessing's  was  the  lightning  flash  that  first  revealed  Shakespeare's 
greatness  to  Germany.  His  weighty  estimate  of  the  poef  s  importance 
is  set  forth  in  the  seventeenth  of  his  Berliner  Idtteraturbriefe  (February 
i6th,  1759).  From  that  time,  one  after  the  other  of  our  great  men 
joined  the  chorus  of  acclamation;  for  Herder,  Goethe,  and  ScfaiU^ 
Shakespeare's  works  became  a  guiding  force.  On  page  151  we  quoted 
Goethe's  words  of  reminiscence.  He  has  also  described  to  us  in  an 
enthusiastic  poem  of  a  later  date  (1820)  the  effect  first  wrought  upon 
him  by  Shakespeare's  plays : — 

Einer  Einzi^en  angehoren, 
Einen  Einzigen  verehren, 
Wie  vereint  es  Hen  und  Sinn ! 
Lida,  Gluck  der  nMchsten  Nahe, 
William,  Stern  der  schonsten  Hohe  ! 
Euch  verdank'  ich,  was  ich  bin. 
Tag'  und  Jahre  sind  verschwunden, 
Und  doch  ruht  auf  jenen  Stunden 
Meines  Wertes  VoUgewinn. 

Shakespeare's  influence  upon  our  age  of  greatest  poetry  bdoo^  to 
the  history  of  German  literature.  Our  great  poets  have  been  at  one 
regarding  it,  and  in  their  recognition  that  no  other  influence  has  been 
as  strong  and  deep.  Even  Wieland,  notwithstanding  his  fondness  for 
French  poetic  art,  was  unable  to  deny  Shakespeare's  supremacy.  In 
fact,  we  owe  to  him  the  first  German  translation  of  Shakespeare,  twenty- 
two  of  the  plays  (1762-66)  afterwards  completed  by  Eschenburg 
(1775-82).  Wieland  too  it  was  who  instituted  the  first  performance 
in  Germany  of  a  genuine  play  of  Shakespeare's.  In  the  old,  sometime 
free,  imperial  dty  of  Biberach  he  caused  Tine  Tempest  to  be  given 
(1761).  At  Vienna,  in  1776,  a  distortion  of  Hamlet  was  produced ;  on 
March  20th  of  that  same  year,  Schroder  brought  it  out  in  proper  form 
on  the  Hamburg  stage,  when  it  was  followed  (up  to  1779)  by  Othello^ 
The  Merchant  of  Venice^  Measure  for  Measure^  King  Lear^  Macteth. 
In  this  way  Shakespeare  was  enduringly  won  for  the  German  stage,  of 
which  he  took  possession  as  no  foreign  poet  has  ever  done,  nay,  scarce 
one  native  bom.  At  one  hundred  and  forty-six  German-speaking 
theatres  not  less  than  twenty-seven  different  plays  of  Shakespeare's  were 
performed  in  the  year  1895,  the  performances  in  all  numbering  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four. 
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That  Shakespeare  has  come  to  be  thought  in  a  way  one  of  Grermany's 
poets,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  Schl^el-Baudissin  translation.  Thus  indeed, 
and  not  otherwise,  should  it  be  called;  for  no  one  play  did  Tieck 
translate,  but  undertook  merely  a  last  revision  of  the  work.  In  1796 
A  W.  Schlegel  began  to  publish  his  translations  in  Schiller's  Harm; 
in  all,  seventeen  of  the  pieces  axe  his.  Count  Wolf  Baudissin,  and 
Dorothea  Tieck,  the  editor's  daughter,  contributing  respectively  thirteen 
and  six  plays,  finished  the  work,  the  grandest  specimen  of  the  trans- 
lator's art  in  German  literature.  The  year  1833  saw  it  concluded. 
Later  German  versions  of  Shakespeare  are  mentioned  on  page  z86. 
The  German  ''  Shakespeare-society  "  has  brought  out  a  popular  edition 
of  the  Schlegel-Baudissin  translation  at  a  price  so  low  as  constitutes  it 
the  supreme  achievement  of  this  meritorious  body  of  men. 

Shakespeare  was  studied  in  France  earlier  than  in  Germany,^  as  early 
indeed  as  1735,  owing  to  Voltaire,  who  in  his  drama  La  mart  de  Cisar 
gave  the  first  French  adaptation  of  a  Shakespearian  play.  That 
Lessing  became  acquainted  with  Shakespeare  may  probably  be  traced 
back  to  Voltaire's  influence.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  Shakespeare 
made  not  the  smallest  impression  on  the  development  of  French  litera- 
ture. Hardly  any  notice  was  taken  of  a  translation  of  ten  Shakespearian 
plays  in  four  volumes  {Thi^re  Anglais)  that  a  certain  Delaplace  brought 
oat  There  followed  the  adaptation  or  rather  mutilated  rendering  of 
J.  F.  Duds  (1733-1816),  whose  pieces  are  a  free  rendering  of  Shake- 
spczie  and  a  grievous  sin  against  the  poet,  yet  served  to  familiarise  the 
French  with  some  of  his  most  important  creations.  Among  leading 
French  minds  Diderot  must  be  named  as  the  first  who  did  justice  to 
Shakespeare's  greatness:  "This  Shakespeare,  whom  I  will  compare 
neither  with  the  Apollo  Belvedere  nor  with  the  Gladiator,  nor  with  the 
Antinous,  but  rather  with  the  Statue  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  between  whose  legs  we  all  of  us  can  run,  with- 
out our  heads  reaching  even  as  fiar  as  his  thighs." 

Along  with  Diderot,  among  the  last  century's  workers,  L  S.  Mercier 
(i 740-1814)  studied  Shakespeare  to  best  advantage,  as  is  shown  by  his 
excellent  little  book,  Du  thi&tre^  au  nouvel  essai  sur  Part  dramatigue 
(1773),  A  ^'^'^  unworthy  companion-piece  to  Lessing's  kindred  writings. 
Soon  after  (b^;inning  in  1776)  appeared  the  first  complete  French 
translation  of  Shakespeare  by  Pierre  Letoumeur.  One  must  not  apply 
to  it  the  standard  of  our  Schlegel-Baudissin  translation,  but,  relatively 
to  the  amount  oi  that  day's  Shakespeare  culture  in  France,  it  deserves 
all  conunendation.  Voltaire,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  himself 
acted  as  a  pioneer  in  making  Shakespeare  known  to  the  French,  saw 
fit  in  the  evening  of  his  life  to  wage  fierce  war  against  that  very 

^  See  G4sekuht€  der  Framosischtn  LUteratur,  fourth  edition,  pp.  341-7. 
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achievement  and  to  run  down  Letouraeur's  transktion.  His  action 
was  chiefly  exemplified  in  his  Discours  A  VAcadhnit  (1776),  where  he 
breaks  forth  unworthily  in  abuse  of  Shakespeare.  It  proved  of  no 
avail;  in  Fiance,  as  elsewhere,  there  remained  no  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  Shakespeare's  triumphant  course. 

The  author,  in  his  History  of  French  Literature,  has  explained  the 
determining  influence  of  Shakespeare's  plays  upon  romanticism,  with 
special  regard  to  Victor  Hugo;  other  translations  and  Shakespeare 
researches  are  named  on  page  186. 

9.    VAIN  QUESTIONINGS  ABOUT  SHAKESPEARE 

How  came  it  that  in  our  century  the  superstition  that  Shakespeare 
is  veiled  in  dark  obscurity  could  take  such  firm  root  and  go  on  gainix^ 
ground  ?  It  arose  alike  from  excessive  ignorance  and  fulness  of  know- 
ledge ;  from  ignorance  regarding  the  literary  conditions  of  Shakespeare's 
age;  from  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  great  poets  of  modem  times. 
Because,  for  instance,  our  knowledge  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  is  so 
voluminous  that  we  can  follow  him,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  through 
the  whole  of  his  career,  we  claim  as  much  from  the  sixteenth  centoiy, 
and  are  disappointed  if  we  find  ourselves  limited  to  the  facts  and  figures 
that  are  called  "  Shakespeare's  Life  and  Works."  Instead  of  marvelling 
at  the  documentary  precision  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  the  really 
important  incidents  of  Shakespeare's  life,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  myth, 
and  writers  reiterate  the  legend  that  the  supreme  of  poets  passed  un* 
recognised  through  life.  The  truth  is  that,  compared  with  him,  other 
dramatists,  great  and  small,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ben  Jonson, 
are  shrouded  in  deepest  obscurity. 

In  England,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  very  little 
interest  was  taken  in  recording  the  lives  of  writers.  We  possess  no 
contemporary  account  of  any  one  of  the  poets  who  surrounded 
Shakespeare,  not  even  of  Ben  JonsorL  The  poets  themselves  kept 
no  diaries,  and,  as  they  were  all  collected  in  the  small  London  of 
scarce  200,000  souls,  they  wrote  but  few  letters.  The  great  literary 
activity  of  notable  personages  outside  of  their  creative  labours,  that 
fhiitfulness  in  the  way  of  memoirs,  letters,  pamphlets  that  makes  the 
delight  of  Goethe  students  at  the  present  day,  found  expression  by 
word  of  mouth  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Any  such  correspondence  as 
Goethe  and  Schiller  carried  on  would  have  been  unnecessary  between 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  or  other  of  his  friends.  They  met  at 
that  famous  meeting-ground  of  genius,  Hie  Mermaid  Tavern^  and 
there  discussed  everything  that,  to  the  everlasting  lamentation  of 
gossip-mongering  humanity,  has  remained  untold  in  black  and  white. 
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A  younger  eye-witness  among  the  playwrights,  Francis  Beaumont, 
describes  the  vanished  glories  of  the  Mermaid  in  lines  addressed  to 
Ben  Jonson: — 

What  things  we  have  seen 
Done  at  the  '  Mermaid ' !    Hard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  fiiU  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  life  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ! 

No,  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  creative,  but  not  a  scribbling,  age, 
and  a  collection  of  Shakespeare  memorials  such  as  exist  about  Goethe 
can  never  be  hoped  for.  Therein,  moreover,  this  marvel  among  men 
has  even,  when  dead,  remained  a  favourite  of  heaven.  Lovers  of  idle 
talk  will  never  learn  about  Shakespeare  that  which  supplies  a  calling 
and  livelihood  to  many  of  Goethe's  expounders.  They  cannot  profane 
the  reasons  of  his  separation  from  this  beloved  object,  his  attachment 
to  the  other,  the  degree  and  the  limits  of  the  several  love-affairs,  and 
so  forth.  All  this  does  not  forsooth  constitute  literary  research ;  it  is 
just  so  much  old  women's  chatter.  The  fact  of  professors  living  for  it 
and  through  it  can  never  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  science;  empty 
twaddle  it  must  still  remain.  The  prying  intruders  who  thrust  their 
way  into  the  chaste  recesses  of  a  Goethe's  innermost  heart  and 
"scrutinise"  its  being,  as  they  put  it,  must  suspend  their  somewhat 
unclean  operations  when  they  come  into  Shakespeare's  presence. 

The  "puzzle"  of  how  Shakespeare's  poetical  competence  was  com- 
patible with  his  culture,  is  assuredly  none  to  readers  of  the  foregoing 
pages.  His  culture  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  great  poets, 
and  to  write  his  plays  there  needed,  not  an  encyclopaedic  professor,  but 
a  poet's  mind.  Whence  such  a  mind  can  come  will  still  remain  a 
puzzle ;  the  whole  world  of  genius  is  indeed  a  puzzle  to  non-genius. 
Let  science  scale  her  "  highest  height "  never  so  often,  an  insurmount- 
able peak  must  still  rise  up  beyond.  And  in  that  realm,  where  human 
faculties  seem  to  transcend  the  earthly,  lies  what  we  are  wont  to  call 
genius  or  creative  art 

But  what  puzzles,  save  this  insoluble  one,  does  Shakespeare  present 
to  such  as  approach  him  after  due  preparation  ?  None  that  is  worth 
going  into.  His  carelessness  r^arding  the  manuscripts  of  his  works  ? 
He  had  long  since  sold  them  to  the  theatre,  and  no  longer  owned  them. 
Why  did  he  not  mention  them  in  his  will?  In  what  form  should  he 
have  mentioned  that  which  he  no  longer  possessed  ?  His  will  speaks 
only  of  objects  of  disposable  value,  his  plays  were  not  such.  Why  did 
he  not  order  their  later  publication  in  book  form  ?  Because  he  might 
not  do  this  without  the  sanction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe 
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Theatre»  and  because  he  would  have  been  the  first  Englishman  to 
launch  out  upon  an  enterprise  of  this  sort  Why  did  he  not  at  least 
speak  of  his  works  in  his  will  ?  To  whom  should  he  have  spoken,  and 
how?  To  his  wife  who,  like  his  daughters,  could  not  read?  To  his 
relatives,  who  had  succumbed  to  Puritanism,  and  regarded  plays  and 
theatres  as  works  of  the  devil  ?  To  his  daughters,  of  whom  the  clev^est 
afterwards  sold  the  manuscripts  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Hall  ?  She  dis- 
posed of  them  as  waste  paper  to  the  first  peddler  that  crossed  her  path, 
without  finding  out  what  they  contained. 

But  what  then  became  of  his  manuscripts?  Search  the  cinders  of 
the  Globe  Theatre  of  1613,  the  ruins  of  the  Fire  of  London  of  1666! 
And  hear  the  counter  inquiry :  Where  are  the  manuscripts  of  Spenser, 
Marlowe,  Lyly,  Sidney,  nay,  even  of  Ben  Jonson?  Where  is  the 
manuscript  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lostf 

What  is  there  really  that  we  do  not  know  about  Shakespeare? 
Whether,  before  1585  and  after  16 12,  he  possessed  certain  books  at 
Stratford,  and  what  these  were.  Whether  he  got  on  more  or  less  well 
with  his  wife.  Whether  he  grieved  much  over  the  deaths  of  his  father, 
mother,  and  little  son.  Whether  his  wife,  at  the  time  when  he  be- 
queathed to  her  his  second-best  bed  together  with  the  furniture,  already 
possessed  the  best  bed;  whether  he  went  to  London  in  15S5,  15S6,  or 
1587.  But  if  we  did  know  all  this,  how  in  the  world  could  it  further  us 
regarding  that  which  alone  makes  Shakespeare  so  unspeakably  predous 
to  us, — his  works  ?  The  wealth  of  knowledge  that  a  merciful  &te  has 
vouchsafed  us  leaves  us  unsatisfied  only  because  in  this  century,  happily 
now  closed,  of  much  literary  dust-grubbing  done  in  the  name  of  re- 
search, we  have  forgotten  that  the  best  use  to  make  of  our  works  of  art 
is  to  enjoy  them. 

One  thing  we  may  well  long  to  know,  because,  if  we  could  answer 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  gladden  us  as  if  coming  from 
Shakespeare's  very  heart's  depths.  Did  he  feel  to  the  full  his  greatness 
among  poets,  as  Goethe  felt  his  in  the  evening  of  his  life  ?  Everything 
urges  us  to  believe  it,  though  there  was  wanting  to  Shakespeare  that 
which  indeed  failed  all  poets  before  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  loud,  wide,  enthusiastic  echo  of  an  entire  nation's  voice. 
But  if  we  read  Hamlef  s  conference  with  the  actors,  that  true  poet's 
piece,  we  hear  how  the  poet  speaks  between  the  lines,  and  that  one  ex- 
pression of  his  that  displeased  the  million,  ''caviare  to  the  general" 
(Hamlet^  II.  2),  tells  us  enough. 

But  these  remarks  concerning  unanswered  problems  shall  not  end 
without  our  pointing  out  further  sources  whence,  fortune  favouring, 
students  of  Shakespeare  may  still  hope  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for 
knowledge.     Has  a  systematic  examination  yet  been  made  within  and 
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outside  England  of  everything  that  might  possibly  throw  light  upon 
Shakespeare?  Have  the  archives  of  English  noblemen's  houses  been 
carefully  searched  for  accounts  of  Shakespeare's  period  ?  This  has  not 
yet  in  every  instance  been  done.  Have  diplomatic  reports  of  the 
different  European  states  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
such  as  might  bear  on  the  subject  been  read?  This  has  not  been 
exhaustively  done,  though  in  a  casually  discovered  German  ambas- 
sadorial message  from  London  the  date  of  the  performance  of  one  of 
the  Shakespeare  plays  is  furnished.  And  lastly :  Why  has  no  one  so 
far  followed  up  the  important  trace  of  Johannes  de  Witt  (1565-1623), 
the  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  and  traveller  in  Holland  ?  He  is  men- 
tioned by  K.  Theodor  Gadertz  in  his  valuable  little  book  Zur  Kenntnis 
der  alten^ischen  Biihne,  De  Witt's  journals,  which  certainly  cannot 
have  been  lost,  and  probably  lie  buried  somewhere  in  Rome  or  Holland, 
would  give  us  information  about  the  English  drama  and  dramatists  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  compared  to  which  our  hitherto  acquired  know- 
ledge must  pale.  In  the  same  way,  de  Witt's  drawing  (discovered  by 
Gadertz)  of  the  interior  of  a  London  theatre  has  at  last  procured  us  a 
correct  presentment  of  an  old-English  stage. 

la    THE  BACON  CRAZE 

The  writer  of  this  book  holds  the  firm  conviction  that,  after  perusing 
the  forgoing  chapters,  no  sane  person  can  for  an  instant  entertain  what 
is  known  as  the  Baconian  hypothesis.  Imagine  the  man,  whom  dozens 
of  contemporaries  knew  as  William  Shakespeare,  the  playwright,  and 
have  banded  down  to  us  as  such,  turning  out  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  cheap  instrument  of  as  monstrous  an  imposture  as  was 
ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of  art !  It  may  with  equal  confidence  be 
assumed  of  the  sober-minded  reader  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  he 
refuses  to  credit  that  most  prosaic  of  sixteenth-century  prose  writers, 
Francis  Bacon,  with  these  supreme  masterpieces  of  poetic  art.  Anyone 
who  believes  that  what  is  noble  and  lofty  can  proceed  only  from  a 
noble  and  lofty  mind,  could  never  attribute  Shakespeare's  plays,  with 
their  majestic  feeling  for  justice  and  truth,  to  one  of  the  least  noble  and 
most  low-minded  men  of  his  day.  Such  a  man,  according  to  docu- 
mentary evidence  and  the  writings  of  all  historians,  was  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Vemlam,  Viscount  St.  Albans ;  yet,  thanks  to  the  Titanic  force 
of  folly  and  to-day's  huge  sounding-board,  the  Press,  whereby  every 
absurdity,  along  with  much  that  is  wise,  can  win  a  hearing,  the  Bacon 
craze  has  obtained  so  wide  a  circulation  that  it  must  not  on  the 
present  occasion  be  passed  over  with  the  silence  of  disgust  and 
contempt. 
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In  1856  an  American  girl,  Delia  Bacon,  wrote  a  book  called  7& 
Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Unfolded^  in  which  (her  own 
name  perhaps  suggesting  the  idea)  she  attempted  to  ascribe  to  the 
philosopher  and  statesman,  Francis  Bacon,  the  authorship  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  She  died  a  victim  to  insanity,  after  having  in  her  last 
lucid  moments  regretted  her  mania.  Her  argument  for  Bacon's 
authorship  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  which  all  subsequent 
Baconians  have  made  use.  Their  craze  has  hitherto  not  been  officially 
formulated.  Briefly  stated  it  is  this :  Shakespeare's  works  reveal  much 
knowledge  and  much  wisdom ;  Bacon  possessed  much  knowledge  and 
much  wisdom;  consequently  he  alone  can  have  composed  Shake* 
speare's  works.  That  Shakespeare  could  not  have  written  them  is  held 
proved.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wool  merchant  or  of  a  glover,  had  had 
no  university  training,  possessed,  as  Ben  Jonson  testifies,  "  little  Latm 
and  less  Greek,"  therefore  .  .  .  Let  the  reader  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  Goethe's  life,  or  as  much  only  as  we  know  of 
Shakespeare's,  and  that  regarding  Kant  we  were  minutely  informed; 
what  would  be  easier  for  fools  and  crazy-heads  than  the  assumption 
that  Kant  wrote  Goethe's  works  ? 

The  American  champions  of  the  imposture  who  followed  in  Delia 
Bacon's  wake  shall  not  receive  the  honour  of  mention  in  this  place, 
one  alone  excepted — he,  namely,  who  scaled  the  topmost  height  of 
frenzy — Donnelly,  who  would  have  had  it  believed  that  in  the  first 
Folio  he  had  discovered  a  cypher  containing  all  the  data  of  Bacon's 
authorship.  Even  for  a  Baconian  this  went  too  far,  and  nothing 
further  has  since  been  said  about  Donnelly.  His  cypher  was  the  fruit 
simply  of  a  diseased  brain ;  needless  to  say  that  in  the  Folio  it  has  no 
existence. 

Already  before  Donnelly's  time  the  mania  had  received  a  fresh 
impetus  through  the  agency  of  a  Mrs.  Pott,  an  Englishwoman.    She 
published  in  1883,  firom  among  the  manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum, 
a  bundle  of  old  parchments  allied  to  be  Bacon's,  and  bearing  the 
title  Promus  (Commonplace  Book).     In  this  all  manner  of  Bacon's 
memoranda  were  supposed  to  be  enshrined,  the  basis  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.    The  author  of  the  present  work,  in  his  small  pamphlet,  "  Did 
Francis  Bacon  write  Shakespeare's  plays?"  set  forth  at  the  time» 
irrefutably  and  unrefuted,  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of  connexion 
between  the  Promus  and  Shakespeare's  plays;  that  the  pretended 
Promus  of  Bacon  was  more  probably  the  scribbling-book  of  some 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth-century  student,  in  which  all  sorts  of  sayings 
and  phrases,   "Good-morning,"  "Good-evening,"  and  other  equally 
brilliant  specimens  of  wit  are  found  collected     In  a  supplementary 
article,  written  after  a  careful  search  at  the  British  Museum,  it  was 
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incontestably  proved  (i)  that  the  Promus  had  been  composed  by  three 
separate  individuals;  (2)  that  Bacon's  handwriting  does  not  resemble 
any  of  the  three  youthful  handwritings  of  the  Promus;  (3)  that  the 
word  rami  in  the  Promus^  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Pott's  statement, 
was  meant  for  Romeo  (inserted  therefore  by  Bacon  as  a  memento  of 
his  hero's  name)  had  been  wickedly  forged  by  Mrs.  Pott,  for  in  the 
Promus  there  stands  clearly  written,  not  romi^  but  vane ;  it  comes  as 
the  concluding  word  of  a  motto  familiar  to  young  students:  Surge, 
puer,  mane,  std  noli  surgere  vane  / 

Since  then  the  Baconian  hypothesis  has  died  out  in  England.  But 
as  no  nonsense  is  complete  till  it  have  stepped  into  the  world  dressed 
up  by  the  aid  of  German  philosophy,  or  what  professes  to  be  such,  with 
a  veneer  of  profound  science,  Baconism  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life  at 
the  hands  of  a  few  German  maniacs,  who  managed  to  turn  to  account 
the  peculiar  reverence  of  their  countrymen  for  subjects  they  do  not  at 
all  understand,  given  they  but  see  them  treated  of  in  books  that, 
though  little  read,  are  very  thick,  very  expensive,  and  amply  provided 
with  footnotes. 

The  larger  number  of  those  who  promote  this  stupidity,  and  their 
followers,  consist  respectively  of:  orthodox-minded  lunatics,  distin- 
guished from  such  as  tenant  asylums  only  in  that  they  are  still  at  large ; 
indolent  ignoramuses,  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  study  the  rich 
mass  of  original  documents  that  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  England,  but  prefer  to  evolve  this  period  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  moral  consciousness;  lastly,  the  crew  of  unreasoning  news- 
mongers and  purveyors  of  social  rubbish,  who  will  lend  themselves  to 
any  folly,  granted  it  but  be  sensational,  and  who,  without  personal 
inquiry,  rush  to  the  fore,  and  take  their  stand  on  the  remark,  "  There 
most  be  something  in  it" 

So  far  as  an  approach  to  coherent  opinion  can  be  got  out  of  this 
many-voiced  fools'  chorus,  where  each  leading  fool  extols  his  own  pet 
crotchet,  the  outcome  is  approximately  as  follows:  first,  we  get  the 
usual  stale  twaddle  regarding  our  utter  ignorance  about  Shakespeare, 
and  bis  total  lack  of  culture.  On  this  head  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
dilate,  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  extraordinary  learning  alleged  to  lie 
in  Shakespeare's  works,  which  could  have  proceeded  only  from  that 
most  learned  man  of  his  century.  Bacon.  But  now  comes  the  crowning 
discovery.  Francis  Bacon  had  had  in  fear  and  trembling  to  conceal 
his  authorship  of  the  plays,  because  the  admission  of  it  would  have 
endangp:ed  his  life !  Moreover,  he  was  too  grand  a  personage  and  far 
too  high  placed  in  the  State  to  connect  himself  with  any  such  produc- 
tions. This  madness  has  a  method  in  it,  but  the  method  is  itself 
madness.    When  Shakespeare's  plays  began  to  appear,  Francis  Bacon 
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was  a  mere  nonentity.  He  received  his  first  official  appointment  as 
late  as  1603,  when  twenty-four  of  the  plays  had  already  been  acted. 
He  did  not  become  Lord  Chancellor  till  three  years  after  Shakespeare's 
death.  Who  was  Bacon  in  1598,  about  which  time  Francis  Meres  had 
already  mentioned  a  dozen  of  the  plays  ?  Not  even  a  knight !  R^ard- 
ing  the  question  of  danger  to  Bacon's  life  and  liberty,  there  might 
certainly  have  been  ground  for  fear  at  the  moment  of  the  Essex  con- 
spiracy, a  trap  out  of  which  Bacon  however  managed  to  pull  himself  in 
good  time  by  means  of  the  most  cowardly  duplicity.  But  why,  because 
in  160  X  Lord  Essex  got  up  a  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  should 
he  not  in  1595  confess  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  f 

These  same  brainsick  people  who  prattle  about  danger  to  Bacon's 
life,  if  his  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays  had  been  divulged,  rest 
their  proof  of  his  poetical  capacity  upon  the  very  passages  in  his 
writings  or  letters  from  which  sane  readers  deduce  its  utter  denial. 

In  1600  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  aspirant  t6  the  queen's  favour 
addressed  a  sonnet  to  her  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  she  paid  him  at 
his  country  seat.  It  was  the  most  puny  of  achievements,  such  as  any 
educated  man  in  those  days  must  on  a  like  occasion  have  perforce 
attempted.  And  writing  about  it  to  an  acquaintance,  he  says  quite 
openly,  "Though  I  confess  not  to  be  a  poet"  Maniacs  light  upon 
a  passage  of  this  sort,  and  straightway  hold  it  up  as  the  clearest  proof 
of  Bacon's  poetic  endowment.  People  of  this  mental  habit  are  as  hard 
to  convince  of  their  error  as  they  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  God 
Almighty,  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  the  Pope. 

Bacon's  alleged  secret,  whose  betrayal  was  to  have  cost  him  his  life^ 
must  have  been  known  to  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  it  is  usual 
to  initiate  into  dangerously  private  matters.  First  and  foremost,  Shake- 
speare himself,  whose  silence  Bacon  is  assumed  to  have  bought  j  then 
all  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  who  knew  and  were  witnesses  to  him 
as  a  poet ;  after  his  death,  Ben  Jonson,  Hemynges,  Cundell,  and  many 
others.  Nor  did  the  frenzy  yield  even  in  the  face  of  these  last-named 
evidences — why  should  it?  Its  victims  actually  went  the  length  of 
affirming  that  Ben  Jonson  and  the  entire  world  knew  of  the  secret,  and 
that  Ben  Jonson's  poem  in  the  first  Folio  was  only  a  deception  executed 
to  order.  Francis  Meres'  Eulogy  of  Shakespeare,  too,  was  in  reality 
of  Bacon's  doing  t  The  infatuation  of  course  went  even  still  further, 
Marlowe's  dramas  also  being  ascribed  to  Bacon.  While  one  is  about 
it,  a  little  more  or  less  makes  but  slight  difference  in  such  matters. 

The  only  question  that  crops  up  out  of  this  dreary  sea  of  unreason 
and  deserves  an  answer  is  this :  How  comes  it  that  in  his  many  thick 
volumes,  in  his  innumerable  letters,  Bacon  never  once  mentions 
Shakespeare?    It  must  first  be  pointed  out  that  such  mention,  were 
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it  to  be  found,  would  in&Uibly  be  seized  upon  by  the  Baconians  as 
a  proof  of  Bacon's  poetical  authorship.  The  Baconians,  however,  who 
raised  the  question  overlooked  the  fact  that  Bacon  does  not  allude  to 
a  single  English  poet,  neither  to  Chaucer  nor  Spenser  nor  any  other. 
He  indeed  had  not  any  inborn  feeling  for  poetry,  and  with  all  his 
learning  was  simply  out  and  out  uncultivated  in  the  finer  parts  of 
English  literature.  The  atrocious  specimen  on  p.  229  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  his  own  poetry  amounted  to,  and  d  his  attitude  as  regards  the 
sentimental  side  of  life  in  general 

Carlyle  thrust  poor  mad  Delia  Bacon  roughly  aside,  pithily  observing 
that "  yoiu:  Bacon  could  as  soon  have  made  the  earth  as  Hamlet^  And 
what  says  Spedding  of  Cambridge,  the  man  who  beyond  dispute  stands 
highest  as  an  accurate  authority  on  Bacon's  writings,  his  latest  editor, 
moreover,  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  the  philosopher? 
At  the  outset  of  the  mania  he  writes,  "  Were  there  any  sort  of  founda- 
tion for  the  assumption  that  the  true  author  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was 
another  than  himself,  I  think  myself  justified  in  asserting — whoever  it 
may  be,  Francis  Bacon  it  is  not." 

The  last  rung  in  the  Baconian  ladder  is  reached  by  E.  Bormann  in 
his  book  The  Shakespeare  Secret,  Among  Baconian  writings  it  is  con- 
spicuous as  a  feariul  variety.  Its  chief  feature,  over  and  above  the 
rehearsing  of  the  familiar  statement  of  Shakespeare's  ignorance  and 
Bacon's  learning,  is  in  particular  that  Shakespeare's — that  is.  Bacon's — 
plays  are  nothing  but  dramatised  philosophy  and  natural  history.  The 
Tempest  is  a  complement  of  Bacon's  treatise  upon  winds.  Horatio  in 
Hamlet  is  of  course  JRatio^  reason,  Horatio  being  a  very  reasonable 
man;  Falstaff  \s  stuff  that  fallSi  and  obviously  embodies  the  law  of 
gravity  \  the  heated  Falstaff  thrown  into  the  water  is  a  clear  exposition 
of  cold  and  heat;  and  so  forth.  Let  it,  however,  not  be  supposed 
that  these  constituted  new  discoveries.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  German 
called  Louvier  tried  precisely  the  same  method  of  explanation  in 
r^ard  to  Goethe's  Faust,  Gretchen,  Valentine,  Martha  Schwertlein, 
etc  We  may  assume  that  Bormann  will  hardly  be  surpassed,  though 
in  such  matters  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  predict. 

Let  us,  however,  add  one  word  of  comfort :  not  a  single  serious 
Shakespeare  student,  not  one  man  of  real  consequence  whose  words 
about  Shakespeare  cany  weight,  has  become  a  partisan  of  the 
Bacon  craze.  In  the  highest  d^ee  repellent,  impertinent,  and  silly 
beyond  all  words,  this  mad  conception  has  remained  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  handful  of  persons  either  mentally  diseased,  or  ignorant, 
or  craving  for  notoriety.  One  would  be  inclined  to  leave  them 
**  severely  alone "  were  it  not  for  the  crowd  of  so-called  educated  folk 
who  in  ignorance  or  something  worse  follow  at  their  heels. 
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This  infatuation  will  not  be  dispelled  by  force  of  reason ;  it  will  fare 
as  the  whole  long  train  of  mental  delusions  have  done  in  all  ages. 
Madness  is  not  cured  by  reasonings.  It  will  die  out  in  consequence 
of  its  inherent  barren  stupidity  and  dulness^  as  soon  as  ever  it  shall 
have  ceased  to  be  fashionable.  It  will  collapse  and  vanish,  and  will 
after  a  while  be  talked  of  as  little  as  is  now  that  quite  analogous 
infatuation  about  the  cloistered  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  having 
composed  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

One  good  thing,  however,  has  resulted  from  the  Bacon  craze.  It 
seems  as  though,  when  such  transcendent  mortals  as  Shakespeare  are 
at  stake,  everything,  both  within  their  lifetime  and  after,  must  tiurn  out 
for  the  best.  Never  has  the  study  of  Shakespeare's  true  significance 
in  his  own  and  in  all  times  been  so  energetically  and  enthusiastically 
carried  on  as  since  the  beginning  of  this  malady.  It  looks  as  though 
only  now  were  dawning  for  him  an  age  of  universal  dissemination. 
Twenty  large  editions  of  a  German  popular  collection  of  his  plays,  and 
the  publication  of  Brandes's  book,  are  the  best  proofs  of  this. 

And  though  the  entire  world's  literary  lunatic  asylums  should  rise  up 
and  play  their  mad  tricks  on  William  Shakespeare's  name,  Herder's 
words  will  hold  good  in  the  time  to  come  just  as  they  have  done  for 
the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  : 

"  If  there  is  one  man  who  calls  up  for  me  that  grand  image  seated 
upon  the  lofty  summit  of  a  rock ;  beneath  his  feet  storm,  tempest,  and 
the  raging  of  the  sea,  but  his  head  in  the  radiance  of  heaven :  that 
man  is  Shakespeare.  One  must  needs  add,  though,  how  at  the  very 
base  of  his  rocky  throne  are  crowds  that  mutter,  explain,  rescue,  curse, 
excuse,  worship,  revile,  translate,  blaspheme — and  none  of  them  does 
he  hear." 
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Friesen  (in  the  same,  vol.  iv.) ;  H.  Brown,  The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  Solved; 
D.  Bamstorff,  Schliissel  mu  Shakespear/s  Sonnetten;  Krauss,  Shakespeare's 
Selbstbekenntnisse, 

Shakespeare  in  Germany. — Koberstein,  Shakespear/s  allmdhliches  Bekanntwerden  in 
Diutschland ;  J.  Tittmann,  Die  Schausteile  der  englischen  Kotnodianten  in 
Dtutsehloful ;  Novenhagen,  Lessings  Verhaltniss  zu  Shakespeare  ;  Sauer,  Gothes 
GotM  und  Shakespeare ;  R.  Gen^e,  Geschichte  der  Shakespearescken  Dranten  in 
Deutsehland;  Stahr,  Shakes feare  in  Deutschland ;  A.  Cohn,  Shakespeare  in 
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Germany  in  the  Sixteenih  and  SeoenUenth  Centuriss;  Raauey,  Skaiespeare 
in  Germany;  F.  Vischer,  Shakespeare  in  seinem  VerhaUniss  snr  detttuhen 
Poesie ;  Hense,  Deutsche  Dichter  in  ihrem  Verhaltniss  zu  Shakespeare  (Shake- 
steare-Jahrbtuh^  vols.  v.  and  vL);  L.  Unflftd,  Die  Shakespeare' LUteratur 
tn  Deutschland;  M.  Bemays,  Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  aes  Scklegehchen 
Shakespeare  ;  Suphan,  Shakespeare  in  Anbruch  der  JClassischen  Zeit  unserer  Lit- 
teratur  {Jahrbuchf  xxv.). 

Most  important  Gbrman  Translations  :—Widand  (1762-6);  J.  J.  Eschenbnig 
(1775);  Schl^el-Baudissin  (not  Tieck,  as  wrongly  given)  (1797-1833);  best 
recent  edition  by  A.  Brandl  (1897};  cheap  popular  edition  published  by  the 
German  Shakespeare  Society,  by  W.  Oechelhauser,  Max  Moltke  (1866),  Boden- 
stedt,  Gildemeister,  Herw^h,  P.  Heyse,  H.  KuiZy  A.  Wilbrandt  (with  portraits 
by  Gilbert).  Shakespeare's  dramatic  works  arranged  for  the  German  stage  by 
W.  OecheUiauser :  f,  Dingelstedt,  Shakespeare* s  Histarien:  Poems^  ^.^* 
Jordan,  K.  Simrock,  A.  von  Mauntz;  Sonnets^  by  F.  Bodenstedt,  O.  Gilde- 
meister ;  Epic  Poems^  by  F.  Freiligiath. 

Shakespeare  in  Francs  : — Oldest  translation  by  Delaplace  in  his  Thidtre  anglais 
(1746);  Letoumeur's  translation  (1776),  new  edition  by  Guizot;  Duds  in  his 
CEuvres  (bad) ;  translations  by  A.  de  Bigny  and  others.  Important  French 
works  on  Shakespeare : — A.  Lacroiz,  Histoire  de  Pinjiuence  de  Shakespeare  sur 
le  thSdire  franfots ;  V.  Hugo,  Williant  Shakespeare;  Guizot,  Shakespeare  ei  son 
temps  ;  Stapfer,  Shakespeare  et  P antiquum ;  Shakespeare  et  la  critique  aUemaneU; 
M&i^res,  Shakespeare^  ses  cneores  ei  ses  critiques  ;yoltMxref  Lettre  d  PAceuUmie, 
1776 ;  J.  Baretti,  Disceurs  sur  Shakespeare  et  sur  Mr,  de  Voltaire  (1777) ; 
Jusserand,  Shakespeare  sous  Pancien  rigime, 

Ths  Bacon  CRAZB.->Lydia  Bacon,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  Un^ 
folded;  Mrs.  Henry  VoVi^^Bacof^s  Promus:  A  R^ly ;  £.  Engel,  Hat  Lord 
Bcuon  Die  Dramen  Shakespear^s  geschrieben  ? ;  N.  Holmes,  The  Autkerskip  «f 
Shakespeare;  A.  Morgan,  The  Shakespearian  Myth;  (jount  Bitzthum  von 
Eckstadt,  Shakespeare  und  Shakspere;  R.  Wtilker,  Die  Shakespeare-Bacon- 
Theorie;  E.  Hermann,  Urheberschaft  und  Urquell  von  Shakespear^s  Dich- 
tungsn  ;  C  Stopes,  The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Question  Answered  (the  best  work) ; 
K.  Lentzner,  Zur  Shakespeare-Bacon-Theorie ;  K.  Fischer,  Shakespeare  und  die 
Bacon-Mythen  ;  R.  Boyle,  Shakespeare  der  Vetfasser  seiner  Dramen  ;  A.  Tetz- 
laff,  Die  Shakespeare  •  Bacon  Frage  ;  Sarnudn,  Shakespeare* s  Enttronuf^g 
(excellent :  in  the  journal  Die  Zukunft^  1896) ;  Wyman,  Bibliography  of  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  Controversy;  &  Reichel,  Shakespeare'Litteratur;],  Donndly, 
The  Great  Cryptogram  ;  Th.  Martin,  Shakespeare  or  Bacon  f ;  K.  H.  Scfaaible, 
Shakespeare  der  Autor  seiner  Dramen;  J.  Schipper,  Zur  Kritik  der  Shakespaart* 
Bacon  Frage;  Shakespeare  und  dessen  Gegner :  Der  Bacon-Bacillus;  E.  Bor- 
mann,  Dcu  Shakespeare-Geheimniss ;  P.  P.  Hamlet  (R.  Gen^e),  I>as  Gctke- 
Geheimniss  (a  succasfiil  satire). 

Small  Shakbspbarb  Library.—"  Globe "  or  Tauchnitz  edition ;  Schlml- 
Baudissin's  German  translation  (popular  edition  issued  by  the  German  ShiUKe- 
speare  Society);  Life,  bv  Elze,  Brandl,  Halliwell;  Oeom  Brandes*s  work, 
William  Shakespeare,  is  tne  most  important  and  in  itself  sufficient ;  Htk^Jakrlmch 
of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society  (an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information) ; 
Ingleby,  A  Century  of  Praise ;  the  photographic  reprint  of  the  first  Folio 
(Chatto  and  Windus). 


CHAPTER  IV 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CONTEMPORARIES  AND 
SUCCESSORS  IN  THE  DRAMA 

"  '^  I  "HE  race  of  giants"  was  the  name  given  by  the  poet  John 
I  Dryden,  more  than  fifty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death,  to 
that  band  of  prominent,  and  in  a  measure  great  dramatists, 
who  would  have  stamped  the  half-century  between  1590  and  1640 
as  the  golden  age  of  European  drama,  even  though  it  had  produced 
no  Shakespeare.  Certainly,  the  extraordinary  standard  set  by  the 
latter  causes  nearly  all  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
to  appear  faded  imitations  or  inadequate  attempts  at  rivalry  with  the 
one  who  surpassed  them  all.  But  if  we  apply,  for  instance,  the 
standard  of  contemporary  Spanish  drama  (with  the  single  exception 
of  Calderon's  two  or  three  best  pieces),  or  that  of  the  somewhat  later 
classical  drama  of  the  French,  the  phenomena  of  England's  dramatic 
century  assume  gigantic  proportions.  The  discovery  (in  1 881)  of  the 
drama  Oldendameveld  shows  that  by  no  means  everything  which  lies 
buried  in  libraries  in  the  form  of  old  quartos — perh2q>s  not  even  the 
best — has  been  reprinted ;  yet  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  dramatic  life  of  which  Shakespeare  was  the  centre,  the  greater 
becomes  our  astonishment  at  that  really  unique  period  in  the  life  of 
the  English  people. 

The  dramatists  of  that  period  have  been  compared  to  a  world  of 
planets,  of  which  Shakespeare  was  the  sun.  But  the  comparison  is 
not  accurate,  since  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  in  the  drama  also  went 
their  own  ways.  He  did  not  form  a  "school":  and  thus  the  con- 
sideration of  those  numerous  independent  poets,  who  nearly  all 
obtained — and  partly  also  deserved — ^great  success  as  writers  for  the 
stage  is  rendered  more  attractive.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
eleven  theatres,  which  were  in  existence  about  1603,  offered  a  power* 
ful  incentive  to  continually  renewed  dramatic  activity,  and  that  the 
hundreds  of  pieces  belonging  to  that  period,  which  are  preserved  to 
us  in  addition  to  the  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven   genuine  pieces  of 
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Shakespeare,  represent  only  a  fragment  of  the  stock  of  plays  which 
the  greedy  public  of  that  time  swallowed  in  the  fifty  years  or  so 
between  Shakespeare's  arrival  in  London  and  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
by  the  Puritans. 

In  originality  of  invention,  in  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and 
in  execution,  in  dramatic  boldness  and  vigour,  the  non-Shakespearian 
English  drama  surpasses  all  contemporary  European  conc^tions. 
What  is  even  Comeille,  compared  with  the  tragic  greatness  of  a 
Massinger,  a  Webster,  or  a  Fletcher?  Many  of  the  comedies  of 
Beaumont,  Heywood,  and  Middleton  are  quite  equal,  in  wit,  grace 
and  joyous  humour,  to  those  produced  in  France  at  that  time  and 
later,  with  the  single  exception  of  Moliere's.  In  fidelity  to  nature  in 
the  matter  of  language,  nothing  at  all  belonging  to  that  period  can 
be  compared  in  Europe  to  the  English  drama  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
and  later.  It  is  a  great  pity,  although  easily  accounted  for,  that,  in 
consequence  of  Shakespeare's  overwhelming  greatness,  all  the  many 
beautiful,  or  at  any  rate  remarkable,  productions  of  his  time  are  to 
a  large  extent  unknown  even  to  the  most  highly  educated.  A  know- 
ledge of  them  is  almost  indispensable  for  a  true  understanding  of 
Shakespeare's  perfect  greatness.  It  first  enables  us  to  comprehend 
why  he,  but  not  one  of  his  contemporaries,  has  become  for  posterity 
a  name  of  world-wide  reputation.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
properly  appreciating  Shakespeare  is  to  consider  what  it  is  he  possesses 
which  all  others  lack. 

Dramatic  impetuosity  is  common  to  all.  Yet  all,  without  exception, 
lack  what  is  most  important  in  Shakespeare's  art,  the  convincing  reality 
of  the  action,  the  natural,  irresistible  result  of  the  characters,  neces- 
sary to  great  poetical  justice.  Goethe  calls  this  Shakespeare's  ''com- 
prehensibility  "  {das  Fasslichi)^  meaning  the  internal  consistency  which 
at  once  becomes  obvious  even  to  the  uneducated  amongst  the  audience; 
and  this  ^'comprehensibility"  it  is  which  is  lacking  in  all  Shakespeare's 
competitors.  In  them  striking  details  are  to  be  found  in  abundance : 
"beautiful  passages,"  which  in  themselves  honourably  hold  their 
ground  by  the  side  of  Shakespeare;  on  the  other  hand,  those  poets 
want  the  sure  and  firm  hand  which  creates  a  full,  genuine  picture 
of  life  in  the  outline  and  development  of  men  and  their  actions.  The 
characters  suddenly  break  down  without  any  necessity :  the  bad  be- 
come good,  the  good  or  half-good  become  wholly  bad,  virtuous  women 
fall — a  thing  unheard  of  in  Shakespeare ;  murderers  repent  apd  reform; 
actions  take  place,  the  reasons  for  which  are  either  not  set  forth  at  all* 
or  with  great  lameness.  To  this  must  be  added  the  attempt  to  please 
the  public  by  forced  effect — without  having  recourse  to  well-known  old 
materials — by  singular  contrivances  and  characters,  even  by  making 
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use  of  striking  events  of  the  day.  This  tendency  became  especially 
prevalent  after  Shakespeare's  death.  Such  demoralisation  of  taste 
took  a  bitter  revenge  upon  the  poets  and  the  English  drama :  perhaps 
it  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  stage  having  fallen  into  such 
disrepute  in  Puritan  times. 

We  know  much  less  in  every  respect  of  the  life  of  those  dramatists 
than  of  Shakespeare.  Ben  Jonson  at  best  forms  an  exception,  but 
he  was  not  simply  a  dramatist :  he  also  had  a  care  for  his  own  reputa* 
tion.  Of  some  of  the  others  we  know  scarcely  anything;  of  not  a 
single  one  do  we  know  much. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  why  it  is  that  Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637)  as 
a  rule  is  named  immediately  after  Shakespeare,  almost  as  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  Compared  with  him,  Shakespeare  the  poet  rises  to  so 
gig^tic  a  height,  that  he  completely  overshadows  the  dull,  feeble  light 
of  his  younger  contemporary.  Amongst  all  the  noteworthy  dramatists 
Benjamin  Jonson,  as  a  poet,  was  the  feeblest  as  compared  with 
Shakespeare.  It  was  not  the  result  of  an  irresistible  inclination  that 
he  took  to  the  stage  at  all ;  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  drove 
him  to  it :  at  that  time  the  theatre  afforded  an  author  without  means 
the  only  possibiltiy  of  making  his  way  honourably  through  the  world. 
At  bottom  he  was  essentially  a  philologer,  a  savant;  he  also  wrote 
a  Latin  Grammar  and  translated  Horace's  Ars  poeHca, 

Thomas  Fuller  (bom  1608)  has  left  a  striking  comparison  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  derived  from  the  oral  tradition  of  the 
personality  of  the  former,  and  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
which  also  agrees  with  the  description  of  other  contemporaries. 
According  to  this,  Ben  Jonson  was  "like  a  clumsy  Spanish  galleon, 
built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Shakespeare  was  like  an  English  warship,  lesser  in  bulk, 
but  lighter  in  sailing,  and  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds  by  his  quickness  of  wit  and  invention."  A 
glance  at  the  certainly  thoughtful,  but  genial,  bright  face  of  Shakespeare, 
as  shown  in  all  his  portraits,  and  at  the  coarse,  sullen,  almost  gloomy 
features  of  Ben  Jonson,  most  strikingly  confirms  Fuller's  judgment. 

In  their  course  of  life,  also,  the  two  were  as  different  as  possible. 
Apparently,  both  grew  old  in  the  same  circle,  the  theatrical:  yet 
Shakespeare  remained  all  his  life  the  thorough  "gentleman."  Jonson 
ended  his  days  in  want,  like  a  forgotten  comedian,  little  better  than  the 
jovial,  dissolute  pre-Shakespearian  dramatists.  Bom  in  London  (?)  in 
1574,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bricklayer  by  his  stepfather,  who 
followed  the  same  calling.  Disliking  the  occupation,  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  fought  in  the  Netherlands,  where  (as  subsequently  in  London) 
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he  was  engaged  in  bloody  affairs  of  honour,  which  nearly  brought  him 
to  the  scaffold ;  on  one  occasion  he  killed  his  adversary  in  a  duel ;  he 
changed  his  religion  several  times ;  and,  when  twenty  years  old,  went 
on  the  stage. 

In  1598,  he  submitted  his  first  play  Etfery  Man  in  his  Humour  to 
the  company  of  which  Shakespeare  was  a  member :  it  was  on  the  point 
of  being  rejected,  but,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  latter,  was 
accepted  for  representation.  He  then  wrote,  in  ftirly  regular  succession, 
about  fifty  dramatic  pieces,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  (1599),  Cynthia^s  Revels  (1600),  The  Poetaster 
(1601),  Sejanus  (1603),  Volpone^  or  The  Fox  (1605),  The  Silent  Woman 
(1609),  77u  Alchemist  (1610),  Catilina  (161 1),  Bartholomew  Fair 
(16x4).    He  died  in  1637. 

In  two  points  Ben  Jonson  had  the  advantage  of  Shakespeare :  the 
University  of  Oxford  made  the  poet,  who  was  marvellously  well-read 
in  classical  literature,  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  King  James  I.  of  England 
appointed  him  poet  laureate.  An  obituary  notice  described  him  in 
eulogistic  terms  as  having  more  Latin  at  his  command  than  Shakespeare 
could  even  understand:^  thus,  the  old  philological  priggishness 
constantly  asserts  itself.  Latin  and  Greek  were  Ben  Jonson's  worst 
enemies :  his  enormous  learning  extinguished  the  feeble  poetic  spark, 
which  perhaps  had  originally  glimmered  within  him.  For  Shakespeare, 
the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  authors  were  only  the  rawest  of  raw 
material,  out  of  which  he  produced  something  better  of  his  own.  Ben 
Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fond  of  introducing,  with  or  without 
reason,  a  line  from  Anacreon  here,  one  from  Euripides  there,  a  stanza 
from  Horace  or  some  distichs  from  Juvenal,  a  jest  firom  Petronius  or  a 
powerful  passage  from  the  dramatist  Seneca,  almost  literally  translated. 
He  was  the  pedant,  vain  of  his  wide  reading,  who  thinks  he  can  do 
more  than  anyone  else,  since  he  possesses  more  knowledge  of  doubtful 
value.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  hardly  a  man  who  had  less  real 
taste  for  the  essence  of  classical  literature  than  Ben  Jonson :  he  trans- 
plants some  lovely  gem  from  Anacreon  or  other  ancient  author  into  the 
midst  of  the  flattest  and  most  nauseous  scenes.  Thus,  he  makes  a 
hideous  old  miser,  the  hero  in  Volpone  (II.  3),  describe  his  lustful 
passion  for  an  honourable  woman  in  a  paraphrase  of  Anacreon's 
charming  fourteenth  Ode!  And,  in  a  still  more  repulsive  scene,  in 
which  the  same  hideous  creature  attempts  to  ravish  the  woman,  he  sings 
in  his  modest  victim's  face  a  love  song  which  is  nothing  but  an  imita- 
tion, pure  and  simple,  of  Catullus's  delightful  poem  of  kisses  addressed 
to  his  Lesbia  1 

^  He  could  command 
That  which  your  Shakespeare  scarce  could  understand. 

H.  Ramsay  ( Ufwn  tht  Death  0/  Benjomom), 
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Ben  Jonson's  efforts  were  not  devoted  to  representing  actual  human 
beings,  but  to  making  use  of  the  stage  for  the  purposes  of  moralising. 
In  each  of  his  pieces  a  weakness  or  a  vice  (according  to  the  language 
of  the  time,  one  of  the  many  "humours")  is  lashed,  but  the  colours 
are  laid  on  so  thickly,  that  the  moral  lesson  is  lost  In  Volpone  greedy 
legacy-hunting,  in  the  AkhenUsi  the  folly  of  alchemy,  is  intended  to  be 
chastised :  but  there  is  no  ring  of  reality  in  them.  Everything  appears 
distorted,  exaggerated,  pedantic :  it  is  the  poet  that  inculcates  morality, 
not  the  action  nor  the  characters  in  themselves.  Ben  Jonson's  char- 
acter-comedies bear  most  resemblance  to  the  old  moralities :  not  living 
human  beings,  but  allegorical  puppets  loosely  clad  take  part  in  the 
l^erformanoe  of  a  piece;  they  do  not,  as  in  Shakespeare,  represent 
themselves ;  there  is  nothing  life-like  about  them.  To  begin  with,  the 
mode  of  designating  the  characters  in  Ben  Jonson  is  remarkable :  the 
name  as  a  rule  expresses  the  nature.  Volpone  is  the  brutal  sly  fox : 
Morose  (in  the  Sileni  Woman)  is  a  sullen  old  grumbler:  Knowell, 
Downright,  Cash  (in  Eury  Man  in  his  Humour)  are  what  they  are 
labdled 

We  must  add  to  this  his  complete  lack  of  real  humour.    It  is  only- 
with  difficulty  that,  when  reading  his  best  comedies,  we  can  force  as 
much  as  a  smile ;  never  does  that  heart-warming  laughter,  for  which  we 
so  often  have  to  thank  Shakespeare,  break  forth.    Ben  Jonson's  mirth 
has  nothing  in  ccHnmon  with  Shakespeare's  humour,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  laughter  of  a  child  and  the  joyousness  of  a  man ;  it  is 
morose,  surly,  misanthropical.    After  one  of  Jonson's  comedies,  our 
head  is  weary,  our  heart  empty,  and  we  have  a  bitter  taste  like  ashes  in 
our  mouth.    Shakespeare's  humour  at  all  times  retains  something  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness :  Ben  Jonson's  jesting  shows  ill  humour 
against  himself  and  the  whole  of  mankind.     His  poetical  method 
agrees  with  all  that  we  are  told  of  his  perpetual  quarrels  with  other 
writers.    He  even  scoffed  at  Shakespeare  during  his  lifetime.    In  the 
prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his   Humour  he   inveighs  against   the 
romantic  Shakespeare^irama  with  its  rapid  change  of  place  and  time, 
and  prides  himself  upon  his  own  conformity  to  rule,  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  has  to  thank  no  ope  but  Seneca.    And  in  Volpone  (III.  a)  he 
indirectly  casts  in  Shakespeare's  teeth  his  plagiarisms  from  Guarini  and 
Montaigne.    Mention  has  already  been  made  (p.  162  and  164)  of  his 
other  innuendoes  against  Shakespeare.    He  always  wavered  between 
adaiiration  for  his  greatness  as  a  poet  and  jealous  philological  self- 
exaltation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ben  Jonson  proved  himself  capable  in  all 
that  is  merely  the  result  of  ordinary  common-sense  calculation.  His 
plays,  like  a  mathematically-measured  wooden   structure,  are  con- 
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sistendy  built  up :  if  one  could  only  see  now  and  again  real  human 
beings  in  these  buildings,  it  would  be  endurable.  His  inventive  power 
is  for  the  most  part  strained,  arbitrary,  often  absolutely  pitiful,  as  in 
Volpane.  Goethe,  after  reading  it,  wrote  that  "  he  could  never  again 
read  anything  by  that  writer."  The  devilish  depravity  of  nearly  all 
the  characters  in  this  piece  only  becomes  supportable  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  just  so  many  lay  figures,  not  human  beings. 

Ben  Jonson's  chief  activity  lay  in  the  line  of  middle-class  comedies 
of  manners.  In  these  he  also  obtained  hb  comparatively  greatest 
successes.  In  addition,  he  wrote  two  Roman  dramas,  Sejamus  and 
CatiHnOf  the  perusal  of  which  is  not  to  be  recommended,  unless  we 
desire  to  increase  still  further  our  admiration  for  the  Roman  dramas 
of  Shakespeare, — of  the  man  who  understood  so  little  Latin.  Con- 
temporaries very  clearly  appreciated  the  difference,  for,  about  1640, 
Digges  (one  of  the  dedicatory  poets  of  Shakespeare's  first  Folio  of 

1623)  writes: — 

So  have  I  seene,  when  Cesar  would  appeare, 
And  on  the  stage  at  halfe-sword  parley  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius :  oh  how  the  Audience 
Were  ravish'd,  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence^ 
When  some  new  day  thev  would  not  brooke  a  line 
Of  tedious  (though  wdl  laboured)  Catiiine^ 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Ben  Jonson's  literary  controversial 
composition.  The  Poetaster  (1601),  a  heavy  dramatic  piece  of  ordnance, 
fired  off  against  the  harmless  literary  sparrows  of  Thomas  Dekker 
(about  1570-1641)  and  John  Marston  (his  date  is  uncertain),  who  took 
ample  revenge  upon  the  pretentious  satirist  in  their  far  merrier  comedy 
SatiroffMstix^  or  The  Untrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet. 

A  special  side  of  Ben  Jonson's  dramatic  industry  is  indicated  by 
his  court  play,  Cynthia^ s  Revels  (1600),  a  fairly  downright  tribute  of 
homage  to  Elizabeth-Cynthia,  the  sixty-seven-year-old  queen,  maidenly 
as  the  chaste  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  song  "  Queen  and  huDtress» 
chaste  and  fair"  occurs  in  this  festal  play.  It  is  as  frosty  as  Diana  axul 
the  whole  piece,  but  there  is  a  ring  about  it  1  Speaking  generally,  Ben 
Jonson  must  be  praised  for  the  often  wonderfully  taking  note  of  his 
verses :  the  rude  grumbler  writes  exceedingly  musical  English.  With- 
out mentioning  his  obituary  poem  on  Shakespeare,  this  is  especially 
true  of  his  graceful  ode  To  Celia: — 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

An^J*ll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
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I  sent  thee  late  a  rosie  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me :  j 

Since  when  it  growes,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Not  of  it  selve,  but  thee. 

Ben  Jonson  was  the  first  dramatist  who  ventured  to  publish  (1616) 
his  plays  himself,  equipped,  according  to  his  philologer's  method,  with 
an  abundance  of  learned  notes,  and  with  the  title,  presumptuous  for 
his  times,  of  *' Works."  The  poet  Suckling  said  scoffingly  of  him,  "  His 
were  called  Works,  while  others  were  but  plays."  The  just  apprecia- 
tion of  posterity  has  ordained  that,  of  the  whole  life-work  of  "rare 
Ben  Jonson,"  as  he  is  styled  in  his  epitaph,  nothing  has  survived  but 
his  homage  to  Shakespeare  in  the  obituary  poem  which  has  already 
been  so  frequently  mentioned,  which  in  its  manner  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  Goethe's  epilogue  to  Schiller's  Sang  of  the  BtH. 

Francis  Bsaumont  (1586-1616)  and  John  Fletcher  (1576-1625) 
are  always  mentioned  together  as  two  names  and  one  poetical  in- 
dividuality; yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such  co-operation  of  two, 
or  even  Uuree  poets,  was  quite  a  usual  thing  for  the  stage  at  that  time. 
The  joint  activity  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  only  remarkable  for 
its  regularity  during  the  year  1607  up  to  Beaumonfs  death,  and  for 
their  domestic  intimacy. 

They  had  the  advantage  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  in  having 
little  occasion  to  struggle  against  the  anxieties  of  life.  Beaumont  came 
of  a  wealthy  family  of  landed  proprietors ;  Fletcher,  indeed,  was  the 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Their  example  proves  that  it  was  no 
disgrace  to  write  for  the  stage,  as  the  Baconians  would  have  us  believe, 
provided  that  the  playwright  was  not  at  the  same  time  an  actor. 

It  is  idle  to  enter  into  the  question  what  share  each  had  in  their 
common  work,  especially  considering  the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  several  dramas.  Beaumont's  early 
death  proves  that  only  a  small  number  of  the  fifty-three  plays  which 
go  under  their  imited  names  can  have  been  the  work  of  both 

Their  most  important  pieces,  written  in  collaboration,  are  the 
tragedies  Philaster  and  The  Maid*s  TVagedy,  and  the  tragi-comedy 
A  King  and  no  King.  77u  MaicTs  Tragedy  stands  on  the  highest 
level,  containing,  as  it  does,  scenes  of  Shakespearian  greatness,  and 
one  character  of  the  very  first  rank,  Evadne.  The  latter,  who  had 
become  the  King's  mistress  by  intrigue,  and  was  subsequently  wedded 
to  a  noble  knight  by  the  rascally  tyrant  in  a  spirit  of  crafty  calculation, 
experiences  an  internal  change  owing  to  the  contempt  with  which  she 
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is  treated  by  her  husband,  to  whom,  on  the  wedding-night,  she  con- 
fesses her  depraved  past  in  a  splendid  scene;  she  resolves  to  obtain 
her  husband's  love  by  no  less  a  deed  than  the  murder  of  the  man  who 
has  robbed  her  of  her  honour.  At  night  she  creeps  into  the  room  of 
the  sleeping  King  and  binds  his  arms  to  the  bedpost : — 

Etfodnt.    I  must  kill  him. 

And  I  will  do  it  bravely.    The  mere  joy 

Tells  me,  I  merit  in  it    Yet  I  must  not 

Thus  tamdy  do  it,  as  he  sleeps ;  that  were 

To  rock  him  to  another  world.     My  vengeance 

Shall  take  him  waking. — 

— 1*11  shake  his  sins  like  Furies,  'till  I  waken 

His  evil  aneel,  his  sick  conscience, 

And  then  1 11  strike  him  dead. — {Th$  JCingwaJUs,) 

I  am  come  at  length,  Sir,  but  how  welcome  ? 

King*        What  pretty  new  device  is  this,  Evadne, 
What,  do  you  tie  me  to  you  ? — 

Evadne.     Stay,  Sir,  stay : 

You  are  too  hot,  and  I  have  brought  you  physick 
To  temper  your  high  veins. — You  must  bleed  I 

King,        Bleed  ? 

Evadne^    Ay,  you  shall  bleed  !    Lie  still ;  and  if  the  Devil, 
Your  lust,  will  give  you  leave,  repent.     This  steel 
Comes  to  redeem  the  honour  that  yon  stole. 
King,  my  fair  name,  which  nothing  but  your  death 
Can  answer  to  the  world.     Stir  not !  if  thou  dost, 
111  take  thee  unprepared ;  thy  fears  upon  thee, 
That  make  thy  sins  look  double. 

King.        Thou  dost  not  mean  this ;  'tis  impossible : 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evadn«»     No,  I  am  not. 

I  am  as  foul  as  thou  art.     I  once  was  fair, 

Once  I  was  lovely ;  not  a  blowing  rose 

More  chastely  sweet ;  till  thou,  thou,  thou,  foul  canker, 

— Stir  not !— -didst  poison  me,  I  was  a  world  of  virtue. 

Till  your  curst  court  and  you  (Hell  bless  you  for't !) 

With  your  temptations  on  temptations 

Made  me  give  up  my  honour ;  for  which,  King, 

I'm  come  to  kill  thee. 

King,        No  I 

Evadne,    I  am ! 

King,        Hear,  Evadne. 

Thou  soul  of  sweetness,  hear  !  I  am  thy  King ! 

Evadm*    Thou  art  my  shame  I    Lie  still,  there's  none  about  you 
Within  your  cries ;  all  promises  of  safety 
Are  but  deluding  dreams. — Thus,  thus,  thou  foul  man. 
Thus  I  begin  my  vengeance. — {Siads  Aim,) 

The  most  amusing  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedies  is  Tike 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (i6ii),  consequently  written  six  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,  It  ridicules  a  bom- 
bastically fanciful  piece  by  Thomas  Heywood,  The  Four  ^Prentices  oj 
London,  Without  doubt,  the  Spanish  romance  in  many  respects 
suggested  this  mad  satirical  farce.     Ralph,  the  counter-jumper,  who 
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imagines  himself  to  be  a  wandering  knight,  whose  bead  has  been 
turned  by  a  knightly  romance;  the  two  other  apprentices,  whom  he 
makes  his  squires,  the  shoemaker's  daughter,  ''  Susanna  with  the  black 
thumbs,"  in  the  part  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  mistaking  a  barber 
for  a  mighty  giant, — ^all  this  is  obviously  borrowed  from  Don  Quixote, 
only  adapted  to  English  conditions.  The  by-play  of  a  London  shop- 
keeper (a  citizen-grocer)  and  bis  wife,  who  sit  upon  the  stage  and 
continually  join  in  the  conversation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  funny, — a 
play  within  a  play.  At  the  same  time  we  learn  from  it  a  number  of 
little  definite  details  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  stage  at  the 
time. 

Alter  Beaumont's  death,  Fletcher  cooperated  with  other  dramatists 
—possibly  with  Shakespeare,  certainly  with  Massinger.  The  remark- 
able drama  that  was  not  discovered  till  1881  by  Bullen  in  a  theatrical 
MS.  belonging  to  the  year  1619,  Mynheer  Jan  van  Olden  Bameveld^  is 
attributed  by  the  best  authorities,  notably  Gelbecke,  to  Fletcher  and 
Massinger.  It  belongs  to  the  year  in  which  Oldenbameveld,  who  was 
the  well-known  friend  of  William  of  Orange,  and  subsequently  revolted 
against  the  States-General  of  Holland,  ended  his  life  upon  the  scaffold 
It  is  certainly  inferior  only  to  the  Shakespearian  dramas,  and  increases 
our  admiration  for  that  most  mighty  age  of  English  literature.  The 
scenes  in  which  the  high-minded  Oldenbameveld  stands  before  his 
hated  judges,  and  the  last  scene  on  the  scaffold  are  quite  worthy  of 
Shakespeare,  who  attains  a  higher  eminence  the  higher  some  of  his 
individual  contemporaries  sometimes  stand. 

The  fellow-creator  of  this  excellent  drama,  Philip  Massinger 
(1584-1640),  wrote  thirty-seven  pieces,  the  best  of  which  is  the 
character-comedy,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1623).  It  exhibits 
Massinger  as  a  master  of  dramatic  action,  but  at  the  same  time  under 
the  spell  of  that  exaggeration  in  the  characters,  to  which  all  dramatists 
of  his  time  and  later  (with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare)  were  subject 
They  were  corrupted  by  Ben  Jonson's  example.  By  virtue  of  his 
learning  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  which  be  did  not  deserve  as  a  poet, 
and  thus  there  grew  up  amongst  his  contemporaries,  especially  after 
Shakespeare  left  the  stage,  a  hesitating  attitude  towards  the  good 
custom  of  the  English  drama,  that  of  bringing  men,  and  not  monsters 
of  vice  and  virtue,  on  the  stage.  The  chief  character  in  A  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts^  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  a  greedy  scamp  of  "  high  style," 
is  nothing  but  a  simple  pendant  of  Ben  Jonson's  monstrous  Volpone. 
To  the  question — 

Are  yott  not  firighten'd  with  the  imprecations 
And  cnrses  of  whole  families  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  ? 
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Overreach  replies,  in  Caesarian  style : — 

Yes,  as  rocks  are 

When  foamii^  billows  split  themselves  against 

Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  movai, 

When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  brightness. 

In  th6  case  of  such  characters,  which  became  stock  ones  after 
Shakespeare's  time,  we  feel  that  the  poets  had  less  regard  for  their 
artistic  conscience  than  for  the  requirements  of  a  public  greedy  after 
coarse  effects.  They  lacked  Shakespeare's  fine  proportion  and  his 
appreciation  of  real  men  and  women. 

Fletcher  co-operated  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach^  the  drama  of  the  usurer. 
Massinger's  tragedy.  The  Roman  Actor^  a  subject  taken  bom  the 
imperial  period  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  is  entirely  his  own  work. 
In  it  he  has  unbosomed  himself,  more  conspicuously  than  Shakespeare 
in  Hamlet^  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  actor.  In  such  pas- 
sages as  the  great  defence  of  the  actor  Paris  before  his  accusers  in  die 
Senate,  we  observe  how  the  best  of  those  dramatists  were  in  their 
heart  very  proud  of  their  poetical  calling. 

In  Massinger  we  find  most  strongly  exhibited  the  feature  common  to 
all  dramatists  of  Shakespeare's  time  and  later,  which  seems  so  strange 
to  us  at  the  present  day, — the  mixture  of  much  that  is  quite  worthless, 
even  repulsive,  with  passages  which  show  a  lofty  flight  and  genuine 
poetic  gifts.  The  same  Massinger,  who  in  The  Rtmtan  Aetor  maintains 
himself  throughout  at  a  respectable  level,  wrote  some  utteriy  stupid 
pieces,  e,g.  The  Old  Law  (a  law  according  to  which  all  men  over  eighty 
and  all  women  over  sixty  were  to  be  put  to  death).  In  other  pieces, 
such  as  The  Virgin  Martyr^  the  commonest,  vulgar  dramatisation 
appears  side  by  side  with  genuine  unadulterated  art.  Shakespeare 
never  lowered  himself  to  such  concessions  to  the  worse  section  of  the 
public  as  did  his  younger  contemporaries. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  John  Ford  (1586-1639  or  1640).  In  his 
dedicatory  prefaces  he  always  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  good  family  (which  was  the  truth),  and  consequently  did 
not  need  to  write  for  the  stage  for  his  livelihood.  Nevertheless,  like 
the  rest  (or  worse  than  them),  he  yielded  to  the  growing  taste  of  the 
public  for  the  most  violent  stage  effects,  nay,  even  helped  to  produce  it. 
He  is  the  dramatist  of  exquisitely  horrible  or  eccentric  subjects,  and 
his  characters  resemble  gladiators  or  clowns  in  an  arena  rather  than 
living  men  upon  the  stage.  His  most  celebrated  pieces  are  The 
Broken  Hearty  'Tis  pity  shis  a  IVhore,  and  Perhin  Warbeck.  The 
first  seems  only  to  have  been  written  for  the  sake  of  the  one  veiy 
effective  scene  in  the  last  act :  the  Princess  Calantha  of  Sparta,  whil^ 
a  court  dance  is  going  on,  hears  a  succession  of  terrible  news :  the 
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murder  of  her  father  and  her  lover,  the  death  of  her  friend  by  starva^ 
tion,  but  still  she  continues  dancing.  After  the  festival,  and  after  she 
has  punished  the  murderer,  she  utters  these  moving  words : — 

O,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
When  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another 
Of  death,  and  death,  and  death  :  still  I  danced  forward  ; 
But  it  struck  home  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
— They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heartstrings : 
Let  me  die  smiling. 

As  the  poet  has  not  previously  exhibited  any  kind  of  sympathy  for 
the  heroine,  her  end  does  not  affect  us,  and  the  chief  scene  remains 
what  it  was  intended  to  be — ^an  artificial  stage  trick.  Nothing  better 
can  be  said  of  the  fearful  scene,  in  which  the  murderer  opens  his 
veins  as  his  own  executioner  and  looks  on  with  indifference  while 
his  blood  is  pouring  forth.  These  are  relapses  into^the  times  of  the 
pre-Shakespearian  tragedy  of  horrors,  only  without  their  simplicity, 
rather  artfully  calculated  with  a  view  to  the  jaded  taste  of  the  public. 

In  ^JispUy  sMs  a  Whore  Ford  handles  the  most  repulsive  subject, 
the  amorous  passion  of  brother  and  sister,  with  disagreeable  fervour, 
and  without  the  deeply  tragic  tone  which  alone  can  render  such  a 
subject  possible  for  poetry.  But — and  therein  the  dramatic  power  of 
that  period  is  showii — ^this  same  Ford,  in  his  Perkin  Warbeck^  has  com- 
posed one  of  the  rare  good  historical  dramas  since  Shakespeare's  time. 
It  is  the  subject  which  Schiller  has  t?rice  taken  up :  the  false  pretender 
to  the  throne  in  the  rough  draught  of  Warbeck  and  the  fragment 
of  Demetrius.  Yixd  has  treated  the  source  of  his  play  (a  description 
by  Bacon)  with  poetical  freedom  and  subtlety :  Warbeck  to  the  end 
believes  in  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  thereby  first  becomes  a  tragic 
hera  Schiller  also  was  sensible  of  his  condition,  although  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  Ford's  Warbeck. 

The  tragedian  proper  of  ''high  style,"  besides  Shakespeare,  was 
John  Wxbster,  concerning  whom  we  possess  scarcely  any  personal 
information.  T^e  years  given  as  those  of  his  birth  and  death  (158a- 
1652)  are  nothing  more  than  conjectures.  He  chose,  by  preference, 
fearful,  agonising  subjects,  and  understood  better  than  Massinger 
and  Ford  how  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  style  of  tragedy.  His 
two  best  pieces  are  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  (about  161 9)  and  Vittoria 
{Ac)conmbona  (or  The  White  Deinl).  In  the  Duchess  the  subject  is 
the  fearful  revenge  taken  by  two  brothers  upon  their  sister,  the  duke's 
widow,  who  has  secretly  taken  her  steward  for  a  second  husband. 
This  revenge  is  carried  out  before  our  eyes  with  all  the  terrors  of 
a  torture  chamber,  and  yet  no  genuine  tragic  impression  is  produced 
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But  this  drama  is  rich,  as  few  are,  in  affecting  individual  passages,  and 
the  scene  in  which  the  duchess  is  strangled  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  the  drama  of  that  period  outside  Shakespeare.  She  says  to  her 
little  children's  nurse  (who  also  is  strangled  later)  and  to  her  own 
executioners : — 

I  pray  thee,  look  thou  giv'st  my  little  boy 

Some  syrup  for  his  cold ;  and  let  the  girl 

Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep, — 

PuU,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 

Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me. 

Yet  stay,  heaven  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 

As  princes*  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there 

Must  go  upon  their  knees. — (Khuls  and  is  strangled.) 

In  the  White  Devil  Webster,  as  the  title  indicates,  has  described 
a  female  monster,  who  conceals  her  devilry  under  the  mask  of  beauty 
and  pretended  loftiness  of  mind  It  is  the  drama  in  which  the  violent 
of  either  sex  are  represented  with  remarkable  fidelity  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  only  it  is  not  a  tragedy  with  really  tragic  human  beings. 
Still,  Webster  shows  how  much  of  all  that  makes  the  great  dramatist, 
if  it  is  combined  in  one  man,  was  at  that  time  to  be  found  only  fitfully 
in  this  or  that  writer.  Shakespeare's  greatness  consisted  in  gathering 
together  all  the  dramatic  forces  of  his  century  into  a  mighty  unity. 

Thomas  Heywood  (about  1582-1640)  is  the  Lopes  de  Vega  or 
Scribe,  or  even  the  Kotzebue  of  the  old  English  drama,  in  productive- 
ness as  in  many  other  respects.  In  a  prefatory  discourse  (1633)  he 
says  of  himself,  that  he  had  a  whole  hand  or  at  least  a  principal  finger 
in  two  hundred  and  ten  plays,  and  he  continued  writing  up  to  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  alone  or  in  co-operation  with  two,  three,  or  four  others. 
We  know  neither  the  date  of  the  birth  or  death  of  this  most  prolific 
of  all  dramatists,  nor  anything  else  about  him  personally,  a  striking 
proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
to  all  that  is  nowadays  considered  of  such  importance. 

All  things  considered,  we  can  say  that  it  is  no  great  misfortune  that 
not  the  seventh  part  of  his  dramatic  works  has  been  preserved  to 
us,  for  he  was,  if  the  most  versatile,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  most 
superficial  and,  in  taste,  the  most  unequal  of  all  the  dramatists  worth 
mention.  But  the  loss  of  his  work  The  Lives  of  all  the  PoetSy  Foreign 
and  Modern^  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Even  without  any  liking 
for  literary  gossip,  we  must  express  a  hope  that  it  may  one  day  be 
discovered,  although  there  is  little  chance  of  this,  since  it  remained 
either  uncompleted  or  unprinted. 

Of  all  his  pieces^-chiefly  comedies — only  one  merits  serious 
consideration:  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (oldest  impression 
1607),  a  subject  taken  directly  from  life,  the  model  of  a  middle-class 
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tragedy.  It  is  so  modern^  that  in  all  essential  points  it  completely 
agrees  with  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy's  FrourFroul  A  woman,  by  no 
means  wholly  bad,  being  hopelessly  bored,  falls  a  yictim,  without 
any  perceptible  reason,  without  passion,  to  a  worthless  seducer,  and 
dies  in  the  arms  of  her  forgiving  husband  in  a  very  affecting  final 
scene.  Like  all  Heywood's  pieces,  it  is  clumsily  constructed,  and  like 
all  pieces  except  Skakespeare's,  it  is  wretchedly  weak  in  the  motives  of 
the  decisive  incidents ;  but  it  contains  quite  a  large  number  of  passages 
of  such  extraordinary  beauty  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  same  prolific  vrriter,  who  has  left  behind  him  so  much 
that  is  worthless.  It  is  a  piece  which  certainly  would  have  excited 
Shakespeare's  disgust  for  more  than  one  reason :  it  treats  of  passionate, 
adulterous  love  for  a  woman ;  it  makes  the  wife,  who  is  represented  as 
by  no  means  an  ignoble  character,  succumb  to  the  first  assault  of 
an  insignificant  person  whom  the  husband  has  taken  into  his  house 
out  of  compassion ;  it  then  portrays  the  sorrowful  repentance  of  this 
same  woman,  who  kills  herself,  and  only  then  makes  it  comprehensible 
how  she  could  have  fallen.  Shakespeare  would  never  have  handled 
such  a  subject,  would  never  have  treated  it  in  such  a  manner ;  and 
yet — what  a  difference  between  the  French  and  English  notion  of 
adultery!  Although  Heywood  is  elsewhere  more  or  less  fiivolous, 
in  this  play  a  high  moral  earnestness  prevails. 

The  poet  felt  the  want  of  any  deep  motive  for  the  wife's  misdeed : 
he  has  attempted  to  explain  it  by  the  eloquent  seducer's  coup  de  main^ 
and  has  consequently  put  words  in  his  mouth  which  sound  astound- 
ingly  modem.    Wendoll,  the  family  friend,  says  to  Anne,  Frankford's 

wife: — 

Go  tell  your  husband :  he  will  turn  me  ofF 

And  I  am  then  undone :  I  care  not,  I, 

'Twas  for  your  sake.     Perchance  in  rage  he'U  kill  me : 

I  care  not,  'twas  for  you.     Say  I  incur 

The  general  name  of  villain  through  the  world, 

Of  traitor  to  my  friend.     I  care  not,  I, 

Beggary,  shame,  death,  scandal,  and  reproach — 

For  you  I'U  hazard  aU — why,  what  care  I  ? 

For  you  I'll  live  and  in  your  love  I'U  die. 

And  then  follows  the  incomprehensibly  modem  final  scene,  in 
which  the  husband  pardons  the  sinful  woman  dying  of  grief: — 

My  wife,  the  mother  to  my  pretty  babes ; 
Both  those  lost  names  I  do  restore  thee  back, 
And  with  this  kiss  I  wed  thee  once  again. 
Though  thou  art  wounded  in  thy  honoured  name, 
And  with  that  grief  upon  thy  death-bed  liest, 
Honest  in  heart,  upon  my  soul,  thou  diest. 

And  a  piece  like  this  was  played  before  1607 !    Truly,  the  history 
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of  the  English  drama  sets  the  psychology  of  literature  the  most  difficult 
riddles  to  solve  1 

In  Thomas  Middlbton  (about  1570-1627)  we  see  the  last  of  the 
more  important  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare.  We  know  next  to 
nothing  of  him  personally.  He  was  the  most  versatile,  the  most 
fanciful,  and  the  most  extravagant  amongst  the  numerous  crowd  of 
dramatists  of  genius  contemporary  irith  and  subsequent  to  Shakespeare. 
His  chief  piece.  The  Spanish  Gipsy^  deals  with  a  horrible  subject — the 
brutal  violation  of  an  honourable  girl  by  the  son  of  the  Governor 
of  Madrid,  and  the  horror  of  the  story  is  hardly  mitigated  by  the  izxX 
that  in  the  end  the  criminal,  purely  by  accident,  marries  his  victim, 
whom  he  does  not  even  recognise.  But,  in  its  many  comic  interludes, 
the  piece  is  very  free  and  lively,  and  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the 
invasion  of  a  new  Uterary  influence,  which  had  already  made  itself 
known  in  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Heywood, — namely  the  Spanish. 
The  Spanish  Gipsy  is  founded  on  two  tales  by  Cervantes,  one  of  which 
has  also  provided  the  subject  for  Wolffs  opera  Predoscu 

A  comedy  which,  in  form,  is  very  amusing,  but,  in  matter,  of  little 
importance,  A  Game  of  Chess^  brought  Middleton  very  disagreeably 
into  contact  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  Under  the  disguise  of  chess- 
men (white  king,  black  king,  etc)  he  introduced  on  the  stage  the 
political  characters  who  had  endeavoured  to  bring  about  the  Spanish 
marriage  of  an  English  prince.  After  the  piece  had  been  played  nine 
times  with  great  success,  the  Spanish  ambassador  complained  of  the 
ridicule  thrown  upon  his  king,  and  the  performances  had  to  be  dis- 
continued ; — a  solitary  case  in  the  land  of  freedom. 

Of  Middleton's  numerous  other  pieces,  the  Mayor  of  Queenbarou^gh 
(1602)  still  remains  to  be  mentioned:  the  action  takes  place  in  the 
times  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  but  Puritans  are  introduced  quite  naively 
in  the  fifth  century ! 

This  exhausts  the  list  of  the  more  important  dramatists  of  the  time 
of  Shakespeare  and  later.  By  their  side,  in  many  instances  in  dose 
co-operation,  stood  numerous  other  stage  poets,  whose  works  have  been 
preserved  to  us  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  condition,  and  have  been 
rendered  accessible  in  reprints,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  English  bquirers. 
The  interest  taken  in  Shakespeare  is  in  England  so  great  in  the  circles 
of  learned  enthusiasts  that  they  would  be  extremely  glad  to  publish 
every  sheet  from  the  period  about  1550-1650;  in  fact,  we  may  find  in 
every  dramatist,  even  the  most  insignificant,  something  which  throws 
a  ray  of  light  upon  Shakespeare.  In  the  first  place  there  is  his 
champion  against  Greene's  abuse  (cf.  p.  130),  Henry  Chettle  (about 
1555-1605),  next  to  Kyd,  the  bloodiest  tragedian  of  horrors  of 
Marlowe's  time. 
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Only  four  pieces  are  preserved  out  of  thirty-eight  that  were  composed 
by  Chettle  himself  or  in  co-operation  with  others.  The  silliest  of  these, 
Hoffman^  or  A  Revenge  for  a  Father  (performed  in  1602)  is  certainly 
the  most  miurderous  tragedy  of  that  period :  the  stage  drips  with  blood 
and  the  piece  bristles  with  excruciating  tortures.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Germany :  this  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  "  English 
comedians,"  who  brought  with  them  from  Germany  their  name  and 
even  their  incidents.  Delius,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Shakespeare- 
Jakrbuch^  treats  of  the  influence  of  this  piece  upon  Shakespeare's 
Hamlety  and  vke  tfersd.  The  mad  Lucibella  who  appears  in  it  seems  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Ophelia. 

George  Chapman  (1557-1634)  was,  as  a  dramatist,  the  least 
important  of  all  Shakespeare's  better-known  contemporaries;  but  his 
translation  of  Homer  ensures  him  a  lasting  reputation.  Singular  as 
it  sounds,  no  English  translation  has,  as  yet,  surpassed  his.  The  I/iad 
in  fourteen  syllable  rhymed  iambic  verses  appeared  between  1598  and 
i6zi;  the  Odyssey  in  rhymed  iambic  pentameters  in  161 5.  There 
is  a  go  about  them,  and  they  exhibit  traces  of  Homeric  beauty.  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  give  a  specimen  of  Chapman's  translation,  which 
supplied  Shakespeare  with  the  source  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida, 

HELEN    AND   THE  ELDERS    OF   TROV   {Utod^   IH.). 

— So,  talking  on  the  tower, 
These  seniors  of  the  people  sate :  who,  when  they  saw  the  power 
Of  beaoty,  in  the  queen,  ascend,  even  those  cold-spirited  peers, 
Those  wise  and  almost  withered  men,  found  this  heat  in  their  years, 
That  they  were  forced  (though  whispering)  to  say,  "  What  man  can  blame 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  endure,  for  so  admired  a  dame. 
So  man^  miseries  and  so  long  ?    In  her  sweet  countenance  shine 
Looks  hke  the  goddesses." 

The  extravagant  admiration  in  England  for  everything  belonging 
to  the  sixteenth  century  has  caused  the  publication  of  a  thick  volume 
of  reprints  from  the  works  of  a  dramatist  named  George  Day,  whose 
effort  was  contemporary  with  Shakespeare.  He  co-operated  with 
Marlowe,  Dekker,  and  Chettle,  but  hardly  seems  to  have  gained  a 
firm  footing  on  the  stage.  He  is  an  affected,  flighty  visionary,  whose 
characters  are  utterly  unreal. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  a  deliberate  imitator  of  Shakespeare, 
Cyril  Tourneur  (or  Ttuner),  of  whose  personality  absolutely  nothing 
is  known.  The  two  dramas  that  have  been  preserved  out  of  many  by 
him  were  written  about  1607  and  161 1 :  The  Reuenger^s  Tragedy  and 
The  Atheisfs  TYagedy.  The  counterfeit  of  Shakespeare  is  certainly 
confined  to  externals :  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  produced  in  him  all  kinds 
of  ghostly  phenomena  of  a  childish  nature,  and  the  churchyard  scenes 
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also  stirred  him  to  plagiarise.  We  see  from  these  works  of  the  lesser 
luminaries  how  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  Shakespeare 
upon  his  contemporaries:  Toumeur  also  learned  much  from  him  in 
the  use  of  language. 

Of  him,  or  for  that  matter  of  anyone  else  (for  the  remark  suits  all), 
it  may  be  observed :  that  it  is  only  in  Shakespeare,  in  him  alone  in 
the  drama  of  that  mighty  period,  that  we  see  an  ideal  conception  of 
Ijivel  Wherever  we  compare  one  of  these  numerous  dramatists  with 
Shakespeare,  we  find  in  them,  without  exception,  even  in  the  best, 
gross  sensuality  instead  of  love.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  palpable 
difference  between  Shakespeare  and  all  the  rest  In  any  case,  this 
indisputable  characteristic  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  plays  of  Shake- 
speare at  least  as  reliable  as  the  calculated  percentages  of  overrunning 
verses  or  of  those  that  end  the  line. 

This  leads  to  the  answer  to  the  question  that  forces  itself  upon  us : 
What  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  stage  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries?  It  has  only  itself  to  blame.  Shakespeare  was  the  only  ' 
poet  it  produced  against  whose  lofty  morality  even  the  Puritans  did 
not  venture  to  bring  any  charge.  But  it  reared  a  host  of  dramatists 
who  regarded  every  means  of  external  success  as  right  Truth  compels 
us  to  say  that  a  lack  of  restraint  had  gradually  made  its  way  into  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  language,  which,  even  had  it  not  been  suppressed 
from  outside,  could  not  have  gone  far.  The  want  of  a  more  refined 
and  better  educated  public  revenged  itself  bitterly  on  the  English 
drama  in  course  of  time.  The  demoralisation  of  poets  and  spectators 
exercised  a  reciprocal  action,  the  first  origin  of  which  is  hard  to  define. 

The  conflict  between  Puritans  and  theatrical  people  had  already 
made  itself  heard  during  Shakespeare's  lifetime:  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson  lashed  puritanical  moroseness  with  mild  as  well  as 
harsh  satire. '  The  Puritans,  when  they  came  into  power,  revenged 
themselves  in  the  simplest  manner:  they  shut  all  the  theatres.  The 
oppression  of  actors  and  stage  poets  had  b^un  early :  the  prohibition 
against  uttering  the  name  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
stage  dated  from  the  year  1601.  In  16 16  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Gty 
Aldermen  vented  their  rage  against  the  Blackfriars  Theatre— King 
James  defended  it  by  a  fresh  charter.  In  1630  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  were  again  presented,  the  plea 
being  the  crowding  of  carriages  in  front  of  the  theatre  and  '*  manifold 
abuses  and  disorders."  In  1633  French  actresses  appeared  in  London: 
their  excessive  indecency  called  forth  a  furious  cry  of  distress  in  the 
camp  of  the  Puritans,  one  of  whom,  William  Prvnne,  wrote  a 
"pamphlet"  of   1,000 (1)  quarto  pages,  HistriomasHx :   the  Player^ 
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Scourge  or  Actor^  Trc^tdy^  in  which  he  raves  like  a  madman  against 
drama,  dramatists,  and  actors.  In  this  also  is  found  the  spiteful 
remark,  that  Shakespeare's  works  were  printed  on  better  paper  than 
the  Bible.  The  author  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  ^£5,000  and  to 
have  his  ears  cut  off,  his  book  was  burned  by  the  public  executioner, 
and  he  himself  was  imprisoned  for  several  years. 

On  September  and,  1642,  an  order  of  the  Parliament,  which  had 
become  all-powerful  as  the  result  of  the  Civil  Wars,  decreed  the 
closing  of  all  the  theatres.  When,  in  spite  of  this,  occasional  per- 
formances still  took  place,  a  decree  of  the  Puritan  Parliament  was 
issued  during  the  time  of  Cromwell  (1648),  whereby  ''all  players  were 
declared  rogues;  all  theatres  were  to  be  pulled  down;  every  actor 
who  offended  against  the  decree  was  threatened  with  whipping,  and 
every  person  present  at  the  performance  of  a  play  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings." 

This  was  the  end  of  that  unique,  incomparable  golden  age  of  the 
English  drama.      Its   short-lived   resuscitation  during  the  reign  of. 
Charles  II.  fills  no  agreeable  page  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage. 
What  came  later  was  only  a  solitary  flicker  of  the  old  healthy  spirit : 
Engli^  drama  was  dead,  and  it  remained  so. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  LYRIC  POETS 

I.  EDMUND  SPENSER 

ALMOST  exactly  at  the  time  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  first 
/-\    tragedies,  the  English  language  attained  it  highest  perfection 
also  in  the  lyric  epic  and  in  pure  lyric  poetry  in  the  works  of 
another  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  era, — Edmund  Spenser. 

Bom  in  London  in  1553,  and  consequently  twelve  years  Shake- 
speare's senior,  Spenser  entered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  left  it  in  1573,  after  taking  his  B.A.  In 
1578  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  commenced  his  literary  activity 
in  the  succeeding  year  with  nine  comedies  which  were  never  printed, 
and  of  which  the  MSS.  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

The  first  work  of  Spenser  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  the 
so<:alled  Shepherets  Calendar^  which  appeared  in  1579,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  poet's  generous  patron.  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  It  certainly  even  at 
this  early  date  exhibits  Spenser's  wonderful  gift  of  language,  but  these 
artificial  and  quaint  eclogues  do  not  contain  more  genuine  poetry  than 
most  of  the  similar  poems  of  English  and  other  literatures  of  that 
period.  The  ShephtnTs  Cakndar  consists  of  twelve  somewhat  lengthy 
poems,  which  only  possess  a  certain  consistence  from  the  fact  that  they 
correspond  to  the  months  of  the  year.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  pastoral  romance  Diana  (1558),  written  by  the  Spaniard 
Montemayor,  had  set  the  fashion  of  the  spurious  pastoral  throughout 
Europe,— that  wonderful  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  nature,  which  turned 
the  so-called  "  Nature  "  into  a  green-carpeted  salon. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  Sidney  and  Leicester,  Spenser 
obtained  the  post  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  ''emerald  isle"  as  "lord-deputy"  to  put  down  the  disturbance 
that  was  raging  there.  It  was  the  famous  naval  hero  Walter  Raiei^ 
who  visited  the  poet  at  his  Irish  residence  and  took  him  back  to 
London.  Here  Spenser  succeeded  in  gaining  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  yearly  pension  of  ^50  by  his  poetical  homage.    On  this  occasion 
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it  may  also  be  observed  that  Spenser  was  the  first  so-called  "poet 
laureate"  in  the  more  modem  sense,  ue,  a  poet  who  writes  in  honour 
of  certain  occasions  and  is  paid  by  the  court, — a  dignity  which  has 
lasted  m  England  up  to  the  present  day,  with  a  temporary  interruption 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Amongst  the  best-known  court  poets 
besides  Spenser  may  be  mentioned:  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Alfred  Tennjrson. 

Returning  to  Ireland,  as  there  had  been  nothing  to  gain  at  Elizabeth's 
court  except  the  pension,  he  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  future 
wife.  To  her  inspiration  his  most  splendid  but  unfortunately  too  little 
known  poem  is  due,  The Epithalamium^  which  appeared  in  1587,  a  hymn 
on  his  own  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Irish  lady  Elizabeth.  Spenser 
never  again  rose  to  such  a  height  of  melodious  song :  we  may  even 
perhaps  say  that  English  literatiure  generally,  down  to  the  time  of 
Shelley,  never  produced  a  poem  of  greater  musical  harmony  than  this 
wedding  symphony.  For  the  Epithalamium  is  indeed  constructed  like 
a  mighty  symphony :  commencing  with  the  first  morning  grey  of  the 
happy,  long-expected  day,  it  proceeds  in  tones  continually  swelling  in 
greater  fulness,  as  the  hours  hasten  on,  until  it  dies  away  in  the 
enchanting  stanzas  in  which  the  poet  sings  of  the  secret  happiness  of 
the  rapturous  night  of  love.  The  Epithalamium  is  also  remarkable 
amongst  Spenser's  poetical  creations  from  the  fact  that  it  keeps  itself 
free  from  all^orical  rubbish :  that  it  is  an  outburst  in  song  of  a  pure 
human  emotion  in  language  that  resembles  the  notes  of  an  organ  and 
the  sound  of  a  bell :  that  every  stanza  betrays  its  source  not  in  an 
artificial,  but  in  a  real,  deep  feeling.  Nor  must  we  forget,  in  its 
sensuous  ardour,  the  spotless  purity  of  this  poem.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  more  important  lyric  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  of  all  the  English  literature  of  that  period  alone  approaches 
Shakespeare.  The  narrow  limits  of  this  book  allow  only  a  few 
specimens  of  this  triumphal  song  of  happy  love : — 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 
And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 
And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim, 
For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due, 
That  comes  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence, 
She  comes  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view. 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain, 
L4ke  crimson  dyed  in  grain ; 
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That  even  the  angek,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain, 
Forget  their  service,  and  about  her  fly. 
Oft  peeping  in  her  &ce,  that  seems  more  £air, 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

Now  welcome,  night  1  thou  night  so  long  expected,  <L 

That  long  day's  labour  doest  at  last  defray,  b 

And  all  mv  cares,  which  cruel  love  collected,  ^ 

Hath  sumM  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye ;  b 

Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me,  ^ 

Inat  no  man  may  us  see ;  C 

But  let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome,  J[^ 

Without  temj^stuous  storms  or  sad  afray ; 

like  as  when  Jove  with  iair  Alcmena  lay. 

When  he  b^ot  the  great  Tirynthian  groom  ! 

Or  like  as  when  he  with  thyself  did  he 

And  b^ot  Majesty. 

And  let  the  maids  and  young  men  cease  to  sing ; 

Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  their  echo  ring. 

But  let  still  Silence  true  night  watches  keep, 
That  sacred  peace  may  in  assurance  reign. 
And  timely  sleep,  when  it  is  time  to  sleep. 
May  pour  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  plain ; 
Tlie  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  loves. 
Like  diverse  feathered  doves. 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  the  bed. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peeps  ? 
Or  whose  is  that  fair  fi&ce  which  shines  so  bright  ? 
Is  it  not  Cynthia,  she  that  never  sleeps, 
But  walks  about  high  heaven  all  the  night? 

Joseph  von  Hammer,  the  first  German  translator  of  Spenser,  calls 

him  "  a  prince  of  speech  "  (Bin  Fiirst  der  Rede).    And  indeed  he  was 

a  creator  of  language, — certainly  not  so  mighty  as  Chaucer,  who  owed 

.  most  to  himself, — but  still  one  of  those  rare  fertilisers  of  his  native 

language,  such  as  appear  only  at  isolated  intervals  of  centuries. 

In  his  Four  Hymns  (1596),  written  in  the  seven-lined  Chaucerian 
stanza,  there  are  dso  to  be  found  passages,  which,  apart  from  their  un- 
limited idealism,  are  steeped  in  harmony  to  an  extent  which  might  be 
regarded  as  impossible  by  a  superfidal  estimate  of  the  immusical 
character  of  the  English  language.  Spenser  has  evidendy  been  Shake- 
speare's model  in  language :  in  that  "  sweetness  "  which  all  voices  unite 
in  extolling  in  the  master  of  the  drama,  only  Spenser  can  compare  with 
him.  The  Hymns  are  addressed  to  "earthly  and  heavenly  love,**  to 
"earthly  and  heavenly  beauty."  A  stanza  or  two  from  these  poems 
may  also  testify  to  Spenser's  permanent  value  as  a  lyric  poet,  which  is 
independent  of  any  criticism  of  his  far-famed  and  little  read  JFairy 
Queen,  Verses  such  as  the  following  certainly  alone  find  their  equal 
for  poetical  vigour  and  musical  harmony  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold  in 
later  English  literature : — 
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For  Love  is  lord  of  truth  and  loialtie, 
Lifting  himself  out  of  the  lowly  dust 
On  golden  plumes  up  to  the  purest  skie, 
Above  the  reach  of  loathly  sinfuU  lust 
Whose  base  effect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings  dare  not  to  heaven  fly, 
But  like  a  moldwarpe^  in  the  earth  doth  ly. 

But  that  fait  lamp,  from  whose  celestial  rav 
That  light  procedes,  which  kindleth  lovers  fire. 
Shall  never  be  extinguisht  nor  decay ; 
But,  when  the  vitall  spirits  do  expire, 
Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retire. 
For  it  is  heavenly  bom  and  cannot  die, 
Being  a  parcel  of  the  purest  skie. 

Of  Spenser's  smaller  poems  we  may  further  notice  particularly  his 
Sonnets  (numbering  nearly  a  thousand),  all  very  pretty,  knany  of  them 
certainly  also  piquant,  but  on  the  whole  lacking  that  breath  of  at  least 
second-hand  passion,  which  ensures  Petrarch's  Sonnets  a  certain  existence 
even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  their  internal  unreality. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Spenser  also  tried  his  powers  upon  a  comic 
poem,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  His  uncommonly  droll  Mother  Hubbar^s 
Tale^  the  story  of  the  astounding  travels  of  the  ape  and  the  fox,  affords 
the  poet  the  opportunity  for  unsparing  attacks  upon  abuses  in  Church 
and  State.  In  particular,  the  all-powerful  minister  Burleigh,  the  enemy 
of  Spenser's  patron  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  very  roughly  handled  in  it. 
Generally  speaking,  we  should  be  wrong  in  trying  to  find  in  Spenser 
nothing  but  an  enraptured  visionary :  numerous  passages  even  in  The 
^hv  Queen  are  full  of  coarse  English  humour  and  assist  not  a  little  in 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  allegorical  narrative. 

And  now  for  Spenser's  chief  work,  which  occupied  him  almost  un- 
interruptedly for  more  than  ten  years  of  his  life  and  yet  has  come  down 
to  us  only  as  a  mighty  torso :  the  six  books  of  the  Fairy  Queen  (which 
appeared  in  1590-6).  Of  the  numerous  allegorical  poems  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  it  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  conception  and  the  most  poetical  in  execution.  But  the  curse 
of  all  allegory  weighs  heavily  even  upon  this  creation,  which  is  r^arded 
by  the  poet  with  unspeakable  affection :  we  admire  numerous  ''  beautiful 
passages,"  we  delight  in  the  inexhaustible  charm  of  its  highly  artistic 
form :  and  yet  we  feel  no  enthusiasm  for  any  of  the  characters.  The 
fairy  Gloriana,  for  whose  hand  Prince  Arthur  is  a  suitor :  the  unhappy 
maddens,  virtuous  to  such  a  degree  that  they  excite  amazement,  and 
who  are  liberated  by  equally  virtuous  knights  from  the  power  of  horrible 
dragons  or  villains, — all  entirely  lack  a  healthy  colouring  of  life,  and 
warm,  red  blood  in  their  veins. 

»  Mole. 
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Spenser's  first  inspiration  for  T^  Fairy  Queen  came  from  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  (1516):  he  has  preserved  much  of  the  old  Italian's 
romantic  setting,  but,  to  the  detriment  of  his  work,  has  made  all  his 
characters  melt  away  into  the  shadow  of  allegory.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  never  feel  sure  whether  he  himself  is  even  serious  in  his  allegorical 
design,  according  to  which  the  Fairy  Queen  Gloriana  is  intended  to  be 
synonymous  with  divine  wisdom  and  virtue ;  for  now  and  then  an  un- 
pleasant flattery  of  Queen  Elizabeth  asserts  itself,  whom  Spenser  to  a 
certain  extent  from  time  to  time  introduces  as  one  of  the  chief  all^orical 
characters.  The  virgin  queen,  who,  with  her  sixty  years,  was  the  essence 
of  female  ugliness,  peeps  forth  from  behind  his  ideal  characters  Bd- 
phoebe,  Britoniart,  MerciUa,  or  whatever  else  the  hazy  beauties  are  called. 

The  Fairy  Queen  was  originally  calculated  to  fill  twelve  books,  of 
which  only  six  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  are  pre- 
served. As  we  have  the  poem  before  us  to-day,  it  still  numbers  thirty 
thousand  lines ;  more  than  the  Odyssey  and  Iliad  taken  together !  The 
metre  bears  Spenser's  name.  The  Spenserian  stanza,  consisting  of  nine 
artistically  rhyming  lines  (arranged  according  to  the  scheme  ababMcc\ 
is  as  well  adapted  for  such  romantic  materials  as  the  eight-lined  stanza 
of  the  Italians.  The  last  line,  which  is  longer  by  two  syllables,  relieves 
the  metre  from  monotony  and  reminds  us  of  the  end  of  the  Nibelungen 
stanza,  which  in  like  manner  concludes  with  a  rhythmical  pause. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetical  manner  of  ITie  Fairy  Queen,  let  us 
select  two  or  three  stanzas  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Canto  of  the 
First  Book,  containing  The  Legend  of  the  Fed  Cross  Knight  or  Holiness : — 

A  gentle  knieht  was  prickiof  ^  on  the  plain, 
Yclad  in  mighty  anns  and  sOver  shield, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field  ; 
Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield ; 
His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  fair  did  sit, 
As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore. 

And  dead — as  living  ever— him  adored  1 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope,  wUch  in  his  help  he  had  t 

Right  faithral  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word  ; 

But  of  his  cheer  ^  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  : 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave — 
That  ^eatest  glorious  queen  of  Fairy  lond — 
To  wm  him  worship,  and  her  grace  to  have, 

^  Spurring.  *  Countenance. 
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Which  of  all  earthly  things  he  inost  did  crave ; 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn, 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowlv  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  mourned ;  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

27te  Fairy  Queen  was  an  attempt  to  re-animate  two  already  expiring  > 
branches  of  medieval  poetry:  chivalry  and  allegory.  The  poet  failed 
in  the  attempt,  but  his  loyal  devotedness  to  the  creations  of  his 
imagination  nevertheless  fills  the  reader  with  a  certain  emotion.  Six 
years  after  Spenser's  death  (1605)  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes 
appeared  and  put  an  end  to  chivalry  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  reading 
public  of  Europe.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  was  the  expiring  effort  of 
the  allegorical  poetry  of  chivalry. 

Spenser  had  written  the  greater  part  of  his  chief  work  in  Ireland. 
In  the  fresh  rising  of  1598  he  lost  house  and  home:  one  of  his 
children  is  even  said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames  of  his  burning 
house.  Having  returned  to  London  in  utter  despair,  the  crowned 
court  poet  died — ^it  was  supposed  of  hunger.  His  death  was  deeply 
lamented  by  contemporary  poets.  He  found  his  last  resting-place  by 
the  side  of  Chaucer  in  Poet's  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  LYRIC  POETS 

2.    SKELTON— SURREY,  WYATT,  VAUX— RALEIGH,   DRAYTON, 
DONNE— LYRIC  POETRY  IN  THE  DRAMA 

THE  general  observation  also  holds  good  of  the  Ijrric  poets  of 
the  second  class  contemporary  with  Spenser  in  the  sixteenth 
century:  they  only  adapted  as  much  of  the  spirit  and  forms 
of  the  Renaissance  as  was  compatible  with  their  genuine   English 
nature,  and  did  not,  like  the  Ronsardists  of  France,  become  Neo-Latin 
or  Neo-Greek. 

The  artistic  lyric  poetry  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  had 
not  been  worth  mentioning.  The  national  ballad  alone  had  supplied 
the  want  of  song  properly  so  called  in  English  poetry.  The  artistic 
lyric  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  owe  their  adaptability  to  singing  to 
the  mental  disposition,  the  feeling  of  the  inner  ear,  and  not  least  to 
the  national  ballad,  the  determining  characteristic  of  all  genuine  lyric 
poetry.  Although  these  poets  did  not,  like  the  dramatists,  appeal  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  but  to  court  circles,  since  they  themselves  were 
for  the  most  part  closely  connected  with  the  court,  nevertheless  their 
English  manner  compelled  them  to  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of  English 
song,  consequently  to  a  popular  style. 

Certainly,  scarcely  one  of  the  poets  above  mentioned  was  able  to 
escape  the  strong  influences  which  also  made  themselves  felt  in 
English  poetry  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  antiquity 
and  Italian  lyric  poetry.  Perhaps  John  Skelton  (about  1460-1529) 
may  be  designated  an  exception,  but  the  motive  forces  of  the  Renais- 
sance were  not  so  vigorous  until  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Skelton 
was  a  clergyman,  the  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King 
Henry  VIII.),  but  bold,  witty,  and  no  respecter  of  persons :  thus,  at 
that  time  he  held  a  position  which  later  played  so  important  a  part 
in  England,  that  of  a  writer  of  satirical  political  pamphlets.  While  the 
youthful  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  for  the  most  part  belonged 
to  the  nobility,  formed  themselves  on  foreign  models  in  their  afiected 
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love-poesy,  Skelton  kept  to  the  simple  forms  and  vigour  o£  the  popular 
n^jfistrel  y)ng.  His  satires  are  the  boldest  attack  which  the^EngltSfr* 
spirit  of  liberty,  at  that  early  period,  ventured  to  make  upon  greed  of 
power  and  lawlessness.  Skelton  does  not  trouble  to  palliate  his  attacks 
upon  the  all-powerful  minister  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  elegant  and  har- 
monious verses:  his  doggerel  rhymes  fell  like  a  sledge-hammer  upon 
the  ambitious  prelate,  wnose  palace  at  Hampton  Court  was  a  kind  of 
rival  residence  to  the  king's. 

Three  longer  satirical  poems  bear  Skelton's  name:  Speke  Parrot^ 
Wky  €{mu  ye  not  to  Court  1  and  Colin  Clout,  The  two  first  in  par- 
ticular attack  Wolsey  with  merciless  rage,  a  hundred  years  before 
Scarron  in  France  wrote  his  notorious  satires  against  the  minister- 
cardinal  Mazarin. 

Petrarch's  Sqngdi,  to  Laura  were  the  models  of  that  brilliant  band  of 
English  poets,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  School  of  Sonnetists," 
inaugurated  the  century  of  the  Renaissance  also  for  lyric  poetry.  The 
founder  of  the  new  school  of  poetry  did  not  live  during  the  Elizabethan 
era,  as  the  whole  sixteenth  century  is  frequently  called:  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  (1516-47),  the  first  of  the  English  sonnetists,  lived  and  died 
during  the  reign  d*  Henry  VIII.  (1509-47).  This  sanguinary  ruler, 
an  inconsistent  compound  of  vain  pamphleteer,  bloodthirsty  Bluebeard, 
and  fickle  tyrant,  witnessed  during  his  reign  the  new  development  of 
the  poetical  spirit  of  England,  but  no  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  it. 
He  quietly  allowed  Skelton  to  write  his  satires  against  Wolsey,  for  the 
tyrant  hated  his  own  minister  who  ruled  him:  and  yet  the  tiger  in 
his  dying  hours  sent  the  most  gifted  and  amiable  poet  of  his  time, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  scaffold  for  a  mere  nothing.  Henry  VIII. 
himself  delighted  to  play  the  author  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  *  His 
polemics  i^;ainst  Luther,  and  later  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  are  well 
known.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  cared  less  about  the  matter  itself 
than  about  the  sensation  which  his  pamphlets  would  cause  in  Europe. 
His  poets  made  the  nation  acquainted  with  Italian  literature :  he,  on 
his  own  part,  desired  to  transfer  a  fragment  of  Italian  art  to  England, 
but  neither  Raphael  nor  Titian  accepted  his  invitation.  On  the  other 
band  he  succeeded  in  getting  Hans  Holbein  to  London,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  portraits  of  the  majority  of  the  poets  of  the 
so-called  Sonnetist  School,  those  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Thomas,  Lord  Vaux. 

These  men  of  noble  and  noblest  blood,  who  introduce  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  glorious  sixteenth  century,  are  striking  figures.  With 
waving  plume  on  their  proud  head,  the  sword  of  the  courtier  or  the 
general  at  their  side,  in  richly -embroidered  garments,  they  stride 
through  the  halls  of  the  royal  palace,  or  mount  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
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Hill,  or,  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney  later,  die  gloriously  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  all  came  to  their  end  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  least  all  who 
enjoy  any  reputation  to-day:  Surrey  at  the  age  of  thirty-one;  Wyatt, 
thirty-eight ;  Sidney,  thirty-four.  A  brief  dream,  an  ideal  struggle  for 
the  wreath  of  laurel,  with  which  Petrarch's  head  was  crowned  on  the 
Capitol ;  in  the  interval,  fantastic  and  extravagant  love  for  imaginary  or 
unattainable  beings,  and  then  a  speedy  end. 

Thus  it  was  men  of  noble  birth,  men  of  the  court,  who  ushered  in 
the  new  period  of  English  lyric  poetry.    Just  as,  fifty  years  later,  the 
pretended  classical  age  of  French  poetry  was  introduced  into  France 
by  Malherbe,  one  of  Henry  IV. 's  courtiers,  so  the  age  of  the  artistic 
poetry  of  England  was  led  by  Surrey.    But  England  was  not  the  soil 
on  which  even  a  host  of  men  so  brilliant  could  dictate  the  way :  men 
like  Surreyi  Wyatt,  and  Vaux  composed  ^theydain^  sonriets  ^ter 
Italian .  mod^ls,^  but  at  the  same  time  the  genuine  national  drama 
attained  a  magnificence  that  had  never  been  seen  before,  and  the 
people  sang  the  fine  old  ballads  of  the  fifteenth  century.    The  love 
for  the  greatest  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  not  affected  by 
the  tendency  towards  the  Italian :  the  Sonnetists  themselves  mentioned 
Chaucer's  name  and  r^*^ma,W?^^  ^^^  ^"^  -nf^mirarigpj  and  it  was  m 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  beautiful  quarto  editions 
of  his  works  appeared. 

Henry  Howsutl,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  leader  of  the  Sonnetists, 
is  the  most  agreeable  and  the  best-known  figure  amongst  his  poetical 
contemporaries.     Walter  Scott  sang  of  him : — 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  feme  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soal  of  fire, 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

Bom  in  1516  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  he  made  a  very  happy 
marriage  in  1535.  It  is  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  that  the  wonderful  verses  are  addressed,  which  surpass  all  his 
sonnets  in  their  true  feeling :  they  are,  in  addition,  genuine,  and  do 
not  proceed  from  quixotic  extravagance  such  as  he  has  elsewhere  in- 
dulged in :—  -,    . 

She  IS 

The  truest  and  the  faithfullest, 
The  gentlest  and  the  meekest  of  mind 
That  here  on  earth  a  man  may  find, 
And  if  that  love  and  truth  were  gone. 
In  her  it  might  be  found  alone. 
For  in  her  mind  no  thought  there  is, 
But  how  she  may  be  true,  I  wis ; 
And  tenders  thee  and  all  thy  heal, 
And  wishes  both  thy  health  and  weal ; 
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And  is  thine  own,  and  so  she  says, 
And  cares  for  thee  ten  thousand  ways. 
Of  thee  she  speaks,  on  thee  she  thinks ; 
With  thee  she  eats,  with  thee  she  drinks ; 
With  thee  she  talks,  with  thee  she  moans ; 
With  thee  she  sighs,  with  thee  she  groans ; 
With  thee  she  says,  **  Farewell,  mine  own  !" 
When  thou,  God  Imows,  full  far  art  gone. 
And  tells  her  pillow  all  the  tale 
How  thou  hast  done  her  woe  and  bale. 
*'  Alas  t  thou  knowest  to  find  me  here, 
Where  I  remain  thine  own  most  dear. 
Thine  own  most  true,  thine  own  most  just,  ^ 
Thine  own  that  loves  thee  still,  and  must ; 
Thine  own  that  cares  alone  for  thee. 
As  thou,  I  think,  dost  care  for  me." 

« 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  specimen  that,  in  the  case  of  Surrey,  the 
imitation  of  the  Italians  exercised  no  unfavourable  influence  on  his 
language,  which  remained  good  English.  On  the  contrary,  Surrey 
e^gti^yjissisted  to  cleanse  the  gngijat^  langUffg^  fr^""  ^^'^  Tr^finig*^ 
and  other  insipidities  that  Ead  crept  in  from  the  language  of  the  learned 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  respect  he  showed  himself  more 
national  than  the  "  Gallo-Greeks "  of  Ronsard's  French  school.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  introduction  of  the  sonnet,  Surrey  put  an  end 
to  that  lack  of  form,  which  had  become  natiualised  by  the  careless 
do^erel  rhyming  of  his  predecessors:  he  accustomed  poets  to  a 
concise,  well-rounded  artistic  expression  of  their  ideas. 

But  Surrey  deserves  the  special  credit  of  having  regularly  introduced 
the  so<:alled  "blank-verse"  (the  rhymeless  ten-syllable  iambic  line). 
His  successful  tnmsiauon  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil's 
jEneid  is  in  this  metre,  which,  from  that  time,  came  more  and  more 
into  use. 

In  r^ard  to  Surrey's  life,  we  may  allude  to  his  second-hand  passion 
for  a  beautiful  unknown,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  veil  in  a  mysterious 
poetical  twilight.  A  poet,  who  had  taken  Petrarch  for  his  guiding 
star,  was  bound  not  to  remain  without  a  Laura :  CQunt  Surrey's  Laura 
was  called  Geraldine.  Modem  inquiries  have  shown  that  this 
mysterious  Geraldine,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
a  Florentine  prince,  was  the  thirteen-year-old  daughter  of  Charles 
of  KLildare,  who  was  only  seven  years  of  age  when  Surrey  addressed 
his  first  sonnets  to  her!  A  charming  counterpart  to  Don  Quixote's 
Dulcinea !  Yes,  the  handsome  Earl  of  Surrey  was  a  Don  Quixote : 
a  rash  swordsman  in  battle,  an  almost  boyishly  exuberant  spirit  in  civil 
life.  For  instance,  he  one  day  smashed  the  windows  of  a  London 
citizen  who  was  unknown  to  him,  ''to  remind  him  of  his  sins,"  for 
whidi  he,  a  Howard  and  a  Surrey,  whose  father  was  a  Norfolk,  had  to 
go  to  prison  for  some  days  like  an  ordinary  citizen.     This  incident 
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throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  humorous  side  of  the  character  of 
England's  first  sonnetist.  But  the  comedy  was  soon  to  be  succeeded 
by  tragedy :  not  long  afterwards,  confined  in  the  Tower,  Surrey  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  cruel  death.  Enemies  had  informed  the 
gouty,  dying  king  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  assumed  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  to  which  he  had  a  perfect  right  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  Herald's  Ofiice :  but  this  was  enough  to  gain 
his  death  warrant,  the  last  signed  by  the  tyrant !  A  week  afterwards 
death  freed  England  from  Henry  VIII. :  only  a  week  longer  in  prison, 
and  Surrey's  life  would  have  been  spared ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (i  493-1 542),  older  than  Surrey,  but  as  a  poet 
his  pendant,  is  distinguished  amongst  the  dainty  sonnetists  by  a  more 
decided  vein  of  humour.  Perhaps  this  was  just  because  he  cherished 
a  true  afiection  in  his  secret  heart,  which  it  would  have  been  death  to 
him  to  have  only  hinted  at  in  song.  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  Henry  VIIL's 
unhappy  wives,  was  his  muse.  OiTliex'accdtint  he  was  obliged  to 
endure  all  the  terrors  of  a  criminal  trial  in  the  Tower  until  his  inno- 
cence was  clearly  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  even  the  suspicious 
wife-killer  and  murderer  of  poets.  And  yet,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  the 
dangerously  eloquent  lines  occur  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Henry  VIIL,  would  inevitably  have  cost  this  poet,  like 
Surrey,  his  life.  He  says,  allegorical^y,  of  a  beautiful  hind  which  he 
is  chasing: — 

Graven  with  diamonds,  in  letters  plain, 
There  is  written,  her  fair  neck  round  about — 
Noli  m$  tanger$,  for  Caesar's  I  am, 
And  wild  to  hold,  though  I  seem  tame. 

His  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  king,  although  the  latter  was  not 
directly  responsible  for  his  death.  While  carrying  out  a  commission 
to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  Wyatt  contracted  a  mortal  illness  through 
riding  too  fast  in  the  heat  of  summer,  to  which  he  succumbed  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year. 

Wyatt's  sonnets  and  other  poems,  as  a  rule,  end  with  a  pretty  jest, 
whereas  Surrey  maintains  a  uniform  note,  the  mildly  elqiac  pre- 
dominating. But  Wyatt  also  was  a  thorough  man:  as  witness  his 
bold  attitude  against  Wolsey,  whose  fall  he  is  said  to  have  brooght 
about  by  a  carefully  expressed  and  severe  criticism  addressed  to  the 
king.  In  particular,  his  more  serious  poems  bear  witness  to  his 
manly  spirit  We  can  only  quote  the  vigorous  commencement  kA 
one  of  them : — 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be,  I  lead  my  life  indifferently ; 

But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly.  I  mean  no  thing  but  honesty ; 

Be  it  evil,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  nree.  And  though  folks  judge  full  diveffMlTi 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be.  I  am  as  I  am*  and  so  will  I  be. 
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One  of  his  tenderest,  most  beautiful  love  songs  runs  :- 


And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ! 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  I  for  shame  ! 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame.^ 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
Say  nay  !  say  nay ! 


And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  ? 
That  hath  given  thee  my  heart, 
Never  for  to  depart. 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart, 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus? 
Say  nay !  say  nay ! 


Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  Wyatt  was  certainly  the  firsl, 
Engjish  poet  who  attempted  /g^.^j»gU>and.aQt  wtthftlit  SUfiCr^'^ 

Lord  Thomas  va'ux  (about  1520-58)  trod  in  the  poetical  footsteps 
of  WyatL^QdJSurrey  in  the  matter  of  form.  But  his  poems,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  courtly  elegance,  do  not  nsea5bve  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
Shakespeare  has  made  use  of  some  stanzas  from  his  best-known  poem, 
27ie  Image  o/Deaik,  in  the  gravedigger's  song  in  HanUei, 

Next  to  Shakespeare,  who  was  exceptional  in  everything.  Sir  Walter 
Raleioh  (1552-1618)  must  be  declared  the  most  important  lyricist  of 
the  Elizabethan  em.  Few  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  claim 
to  have  led  a  more  eventful  life :  the  history  of  England  records  him 
as  one  of  her  boldest  travellers,  a  naval  hero  of  imperishable  fame. 
In  the  engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada  Raleigh  fought  widi 
courage  and  success.  The  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  also  the 
end  of  his  brilliant  career  as  a  courtier  and  warrior:  the  cowardly 
obsequiousness  of  James  I.  to  Spanish  diplomacy  sent  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

In  addition  to  several  descriptions  of  his  warlike  expeditions,  which 
are  worth  reading  even  at  the  present  day,  Raleigh,  during  his  twelve 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  (1603-15),  composed  a  History  of  the 
Worlds  extending  "from  the  Creation  of  the  World"  to  the  Second 
Macedonian  War.  It  b  of  no  historical  value,  but  the  nmveti  of  its 
style  renders  it  a  remarkable  memorial  of  the  prose  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    A  specimen  of  it  deserves  to  be  given : — 

It  is  Death  alone  that  can  suddenly  make  man  to  know  himself  He  tells 
the  proud  and  insolent  that  they  are  but  abject,  and  humbles  diem  at  the 
instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain,  and  repent,  yea,  even  to  hate  their  fore- 
past  happiness.  He  takes  the  account  of  the  rich,  and  proves  him  a  beggar, 
a  naked  oeggar,  which  hath  interest  in  nothing  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his 
mouth.  He  holds  a  glass  beforethe  eyes  of  the  most  b^utiful,  and  makes 
Uiem  see  therein  their  deformitv  and  rottenness,  and  they  acknowledge  it 

Oh,  eloquent,  just«  and  mignty  Death  I  whom  none  could  advise,  thou 
hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  whom  all  the 
woria  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised ; 
thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  over  with  these  two  narrow 
words:  HIC  JACET. 

'  Sorrow. 
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Far  more  important  still  are  Raleigh's  poetical  talents.  His  poem, 
like  Saufs  Wanderings  with  the  spirited  refrain,  "Give  them  all  the 
lie,"  is  a  spirited  piece  of  poetry. 

During  the  night  before  his  execution  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 

lines  * 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  ^ys  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 

But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 

My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust ! 

Raleigh  was  at  all  times  a  man  who  possessed  the  presence  of  mind 
demanded  by  the  emergency  of  the  moment  A  lucky  opportunity, 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  seize,  enabled  him  to  reach  the  first  rung  of 
the  ladder  to  royal  favour:  the  richly-embroidered  courtiePs  cloak 
thrown  over  a  puddle  allowed  Queen  Elizabeth  to  gain  her  carriage 
dry-footed,*— a  homage  which  brought  him  rich  reward.  The  last  we 
hear  of  Raleigh  is  the  bitterly  exultant  couplet  which  he  wrote  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  when  hfe  was  snuffing  his  candle  in  prison  on  the 
night  of  October  i3th,  1618,  the  day  of  his  execution : — 

Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  stout. 
Rather  than  live  in  snuflf,  will  ht  put  out ! 

A  large  number  of  thoughtful,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
graceful  poems  bear  witness  to  his  high  poetic  gifts.  The  dialogue 
Pilgrim  to  Pilgrim  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful : — 

As  you  came  from  the  holy  land  She  is  neither  white  nor  brown, 

Of  Walsinghame,  But  as  the  heavens  fiur ; 

Met  you  not  with  my  true  love  There  is  none  hath  a  form  so  divine 

By  the  way  as  you  came  ?  In  the  earth,  in  the  air. 

How  shall  I  know  your  true  love.  Such  a  one  did  I  meet,  good  sir. 

That  have  met  many  one.  Such  an  angel-like  fieice. 

As  I  went  to  the  holy  land.  Who  like  a  cjueen,  like  a  nymph,  did  appear, 

That  have  come,  Uiat  have  gone  ?  By  her  gait,  by  her  grace. 

All  Other  genuine  lyric  poetry  of  the  Shakespearian  period  must  be 
sought,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  drama. 

Bullen's  excellent  collection  of  Lyrics  from  EliscU^than  DramoHits 
contains  a  goodly  number  of  admirable  short  lyric  poems.  At  that 
time  the  drama,  in  consequence  of  its  unheard-of  popularity,  stifled 
nearly  all  other  poetical  efforts :  anyone  who  fancied  he  possessed  any 
talent  for  verse-making  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  which  offered 
him  a  speedy  remunerative  employment  and  a  certain  amount  of 
reputation. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  large  number  of  fine  lyric  pieces  in- 
serted in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  and  also  of  his  sonnets,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Less  genuine  lyric  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  plays  than 
in  those  of  any  other  dramatist.  Very  pathetic  songs  are  met  with  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  most  touching  being  that  in  The  MakPs 
Tra^y  (p.  193)  :— 


Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew : 
Maidens,  wiUow  branches  bear : 

Say  I  died  true. 


My  love  was  £Edse,  but  I  was  firm 
Ffom  my  hour  of  birth. 

Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
J^htly,  gentle  earth. 


To  the  comedy  written  by  Fletcher  alone,  TTie  Captain^  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  beautiful  song  commencing : — 

Tell  me,  dearest,  what  is  Love  ? 

'Tis  a  lightning  from  above, 
'Tis  an  arrow,  'tis  a  fire, 

'Tis  a  boy  they  call  Desire. 

'Tis  a  grave  that  gapes  to  have 
Those  poor  fools  that  long  to  prove. 

All  that  is  best  in  the  song-writing  of  that  period  was  naturally 
achieved  before  a  gloom  was  spread  over  the  world  by  Puritanism. 
Even  under  James  L  much  fairly  good  work  was  produced.  In 
addition  to  the  king,  who  certainly  perpetrated  some  awful  poems — 
"the  most  learned  ass  in  Europe,"  as  the  French  minister  Sully,  with 
good  reason,  called  him — we  have  the  royal  court  poet  and  poet 
laureate,  Michael  Drayton  (1563-1631),  who  possessed  some  talent 
for  comic  heroic  epics,  as  is  shown  by  his  Nymphidia^  a  counterpart  of 
and  su^ested  by  Chaucer's  satirical  poem,  Sir  Thapas,  His  bulky 
didactic  epic  Folyolbion  in  thirty  cantos  would  not  be  so  bad  if  only 
the  pretty  descriptions  of  nature  and  little  episodes  were  not  swamped 
by  a  sea  of  misapplied  learning.  It  is  remarkable  that  amongst  his 
smaller  poems  there  is  one  that  shows  clearly  how  the  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  has  at  all  times  protected  England  from  that  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  the  lyric  spring  which  makes  the  literature  of  France, 
during  the  reign  of  the  three  Louises  (XIV.-XVI.),  appear  so  anssmic. 

The  whole  of  French  literature  during  the  seventeenth  century  cannot 
show  a  poem  like  the  following : — 

summer's  eve 

Clear  had  the  day  been  from  the  dawn,  The  wind  had  no  more  strength  than  this 

All  cheaoered  was  the  sky,  That  leisurely  it  blew, 

Thin  clouds,  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn,  To  make  one  leaf  thtf  next  to  kiss, 

Veil'd  heaven's  most  glorious  eye.  That  closely  by  it  grew. 
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The  flowers,  like  brave  embroidered  girls,        This  world  the  only  music  made. 

Looked  as  they  most  desired.  Else,  everything  was  still. 

To  see  whose  head  with  orient  pearls  .    .  ^    .^    .^  ^,        ... 

Most  curiously  was  tyred.  ^^  ^?  '^^^  ^^  ^"^^«  *« 

'  '  Such  sovereignty  assumes, 

The  rills  that  on  the  pebbles  played,  That  it  received  too  large  a  shaie 

Might  now  be  heard  at  will ;  From  nature's  rich  periume& 

Efen  amongst  the  poems,  abounding  in  affectation  and  unnatural- 
ness,  of  the  so-called  "metaphysical"  poetaster  Dr.  John  Donne 
(15  73-1631)  there  may  be  found,  here  and  there,  by  an  incompre- 
hensible accident,  some  very  graceful  songs.  His  poetical  maimerism 
is  called  "  metaphysical,"  since  he  kept  himself  as  &r  as  possible  aloof 
from  earthly,  htmian  understanding,  and  avoided  the  simple  inartificial 
expression  of  feeling  as  a  lie  shrinks  from  truth.  He  became  Dean 
of  St  Paul's.  As  in  this  work  more  attention  is  paid  to  samples  of 
what  is  good  than  of  what  is  bad,  none  of  Donne's  senseless  and 
tedious  poems  will  be  mentioned  j  we  will  rather  give  a  specimen  of  his 
powers,  which  compensates  for  many  of  his  poetical  sins : — 

Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go  Let  not  thy  twining  heart 

For  weariness  of  thee,  Forethink  me  any  ill ; 

Nor  in  the  hope  the  world  can  show  Destiny  may  take  thy  part 

A  fitter  love  for  me ;  And  may  thy  fears  fulfil ; 

But  since  that  I  But  think  that  we 

Must  die  at  last,  'tis  best  Are  but  laid  aside  to  sleep ; 

Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest  They  who  one  another  keep 

By  feigned  death  to  die.  Alive  ne'er  parted  be. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  poet,  for  whom  no  laurels  were  reserved 
in  the  drama,  but  who  has  left  some  wonderfully  beautiful  song?,  all 
of  them  in  his  unsuccessful  plays :  we  mean  Thobcas  Dekker  (about 
1570-1641).  The  often  quoted  poem,  ''Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou 
golden  slumbers,"  is  homely  rather  than  poetical.  But  his  lullaby  is 
charming : — 

Golden  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes,  Care  is  heavy,  therefor  sleep  voa ; 

Smiles  awake  you,  when  you  rise ;  You  are  care,  and  care  must  keep  yoa. 

Sleep,  pretty  wantons,  do  not  cry.  Sleep,  pretty  wantons,  do  not  cry. 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby.  And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby, 

Rock  them,  rock  them,  luUaby !  Rock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby ! 

And  what  an  echo  of  the  freshness  of  spring  there  is  in  his  Smg 
of  May^  from  a  comedy  which  appeared  in  the  last  year  (1600)  of  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  centuries  of  England : —  • 

O,  the  month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of  May, 
So  frolic,  so  gav,  and  so  green,  so  green,  so  green  ! 

O,  and  then  did  I  unto  my  true  love  say : 
Sweet  Peg,  thou  shalt  be  my  Summer's  Queen. 

Now  the  nightxn^e,  the  pretty  nightingale. 

The  sweetest  singer  in  all  the  forest  quire. 
Entreats  thee,  sweet  Peggy,  to  hear  thy  true  love's  tale ; 

Lo,  yonder  she  sitteth,  her  breast  against  a  brier. 
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THOMAS   MORUS  — ROGER  ASCH AM  —  RICHARD  HOOKER —JOHN 

LYLY— PHILIP  SIDNEY— FRANCIS  BACON— 

HOLINSHED'S  CHRONICLE— ROBERT  BURTON— THE  BIBLE 

THE  extraordinary  genius  of  one  man,  Shakespeare,  whose  ait 
stamped  the  century  as  his,  added  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
drama  in  popular  flavour,  deferred  till  a  much  later  date  any 
literary  picture  of  the  greatest  age  of  England.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ah  educated  Englishman  had  been  asked  to  mention 
the  most  prominent  writers  of  the  period  of  time  that  had  just  expired, 
the  names  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  or  John  Lyly  would 
rarely  have  been  heard,  and  they  would  have  hardly  been  mentioned 
even  among  the  poets,  for  they  were  indeed  only  playwrights.  Lyly 
would  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  an  author  on  the  strength  of  his 
Euphues^  and  Shakespeare  for  his  poems. 

Those  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  would  have 
been  awarded  the  palm  of  greatness :  the  prose  writers.  In  fact,  we 
are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  presence  of  Shakespeare  and  the  drama, 
that  the  intellect  of  England  also  made  full  use  of  its  powers  in  other 
forms,  and  that  the  prose  of  the  sixteenth  century  also  affords  a  picture 
of  luxuriant  abundance.  All  the  branches  of  human  mental  activity, 
which  had  remained  withered  during  the  Middle  Ages  owing  to 
ecclesiastical  narrowness,  budded  forth  as  soon  as  the  spring  of  the 
Renaissance  (which  indeed  signifies  "  new  birth  ")  allowed  the  stagnating 
sap  to  circulate  and  swell 

Of  the  prose  writers  to  be  discussed  here,  some  lived  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  English  version  of  the  BibU  was  not 
published  until  1611. 

But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  round  numbers  1600  do  not 
indicate  any  distinct  period  in  the  life  of  literature.  The  spirit  of 
the  century  lasted  far  beyond  its  numerical  completion  to  the  days 
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of  Puritan  supremaqr.    It  was  not  till  then  that  the  bright  light,  which 
had  been  kindled  in  "merry  old  England,"  was  extinguished. 

Thomas  More,  or  Moms,  (1478-1535),  one  of  Henry  VIII.'s  victims, 
in  addition  to  some  writings  not  unimportant  for  the  beginnings  of 
modem  English  prose  (especially  a  History  of  Edward  V.  and 
Richard  IIL\  wrote  a  work  in  Latin,  which  has  gained  a  place  in 
English  literature  in  the  free  English  translation  (1551)  by  Ralph 
Robinson,  but  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
of  the  early  Renaissance,  Utopia  (15 16).  In  this  work  may  be  seen, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  work  of  that  period,  how  the 
first  mental  breeze,  blowing  from  classical  antiquity,  tended  to  free 
those  who  were  favoured  by  it  from  their  trammels.  In  religious 
questions  Thomas  Moms  was  far  from  liberal-minded;  on  the 
contrary,  he  recommended  for  the  stake,  in  libels  characterised  by 
religious  frenzy,  Tyndale,  the  poor  friend  of  Luther  and  English 
translator  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  only  his  resistance  to  the  State  and 
Church  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  self-installation  in  the  office 
of  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  the  place  of  the  Pope,  that  cost  him 
his  head.  In  all  secular  questions,  however,  that  remarkable  disciple 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  statesmen  was  a  man  astonishingly  free 
from  prejudice. 

A  passage  in  Amerigo  Vespucci's  Travels,  describing  an  island  of 
Paradise  peopled  with  happy  inhabitants,  was  the  foundation  of  Utopia 
(The  Land  of  Nowhere).  Moms  makes  a  traveller  describe  the  island- 
state  of  Utopia,  an  entirely  ideal  state  of  the  future,  with  a  six  hours' 
working  day,  enjoying  perfect  justice,  free  from  war,  idleness,  financial 
troubles,  lawyers,  and  even  religious  disputes,  with  a  system  of  mild 
communism,  which  tolerates  neither  wealth  nor  poverty,  in  short  a 
cloud-cuckoo  town,  but  one  which  contains  nothing  but  human 
possibilities.  It  is  the  first  production  (belonging  to  the  Christian  era) 
of  a  literature,  which  was  subsequently  cultivated  by  English  and 
American  writers;  Harrington's  OceanaaniBeWsLiny^s  Looking  Backward 
owe  their  reputation  to  More's  Utopia. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  old  English  translation  shows  that  the 
author's  views  r^arding  the  penal  code  are  on  a  level  which  England 
did  not  reach  until  three  hundred  years  later,  since  far  into  the 
nineteeitth  century  capital  punishment  was  still  inflicted  in  certain 
cases  of  thefl.    Moms's  traveller  in  Utopia  writes : — 

Surely  I  thinke  it  not  ryght  nor  justice,  that  the  losse  of  money  should 
cause  the  losse  of  man's  life.  For  myne  opinion  is,  that  all  the  goods  in  the 
world  are  not  able  to  countervayle  man's  hfe.  For  so  cniell  governance,  so 
strait  rules  and  unmercyfull  lawes  be  not  allowable,  that  if  a  small  offense 
be  comnutted,  by  and  by^  the  sword  should  be  drawn.    Nor  so  stoical 

^  At  once. 
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ordinances  are  to  be  borne  withall,  as  to  count  all  offenses  of  sache  equalitie, 
that  the  killinge  of  a  man,  or  the  takyng  of  his  money  from  him  were  both  a 
matter,  and  the  one  no  more  heinous  offense  than  the  other,  between  the 
which  two,  if  we  have  any  respect  to  equitie,  no  similitude  or  equalitie 
consisteth.  God  comandeth  us  that  we  shall  not  kill.  And  we  be  then 
so  hastie  to  kill  a  man  for  takinge  a  little  money  ? 

In  Roger  Ascham  (1515-68),  philologer  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  we  have  to  welcome  the  first  thoroughly  English  prose 
writer  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  no  trifle  for  men  like  him,  who 
saw  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  unsurpassable  linguistic  forms  of  the 
human  intellect,  to  make  use  of  their  mother  tongue  at  all  for  printed 
books.  Ascham  was  the  first  enthusiast  for  the  newborn  antiquity 
whose  sound  English  character  was  not  hindered  by  his  learning.  His 
favourite  motto  was  founded  upon  Aristotle:  "Speak  like  die  many: 
think  like  the  wise."^  He  died  Latin  state  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth : 
the  exclamation  of  the  stingy  monarch,  that  ''  she  would  rather  have 
lost  ^10,000  than  her  Ascham,"  is  significant  for  both. 

Ascham's  two  chief  works  were  written  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  promoting  the  use  of  an  artistic  English  prose  style.  His  agreeable 
sporting  treatise  Toxophilus  (Friend  of  the  Bow),  first  printed  in  1545, 
discusses  the  pastime  of  archeiy  with  a  charming  mixture  of  classical 
book-learning  and  English  delight  in  manly  bodily  exercise.  He 
excuses  himself  in  the  introduction  for  venturing  to  write  English,  on 
the  plea  that  he  is  addressing  himself  to  an  unlearned  public. 

Ascham's  instructions  are  not  confined  to  archery  alone,  for  his 
inclinations  were  directed  by  preference  to  the  theory  of  education. 
Archery  also  forms  part  of  his  general  plan  of  instruction ;  learned 
education  should  find  its  counterpoise  in  bodily  training. 

Ascham  continued  this  line  of  thought  in  The  Schoolmaster  (printed 

1570),  an  excellent  work  upon  the  education  of  youth.    It  owed  its 

origin  to  an  accident,  the  running  away  horn  Eton  of  several  boys  who 

had  been  too  severely  flogged.    Nevertheless,  it  develops  such  sensible 

principles  in  regard  to  the  most  important  fun<iamental  questions  of 

education  and  instruction,  that  it  reads  like  a  modem  contribution  to 

the  improvement  of  the  school  system.     For  instance,  Ascham's 

remarks  upon  the  best  method  of  instraction  in  ancient  languages  have 

not  yet  been  improved  upon.  But  his  chief  merit  is,  that  he  intzxxluced 

English  as  a  language  of  learned,  serious  treatises,  to  which  hitherto 

Latin  had  been  regarded  as  exclusively  appropriate.    In  connexion 

with  flogging  schoolmasters  we  read  in  The  Schoolmaster^  where  he 

is  discussing  the  treatment  of  pupils : — 

Even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as  often  punish  nature  as  they 
do  correct  faults.    Yea,  many  times  the  better  nature  is  sorer  punished ;  Ux 

^  Kiytip  fUp  dffi  Cn  ot  roXXdi,  yocir  9i  Cn  ol  99^ — AaiSTOTLB  {Fretgmenis). 
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if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his  lesson  readily,  another,  bv  hardness 
of  wit,  takes  it  not  so  speedily ;  the  first  is  always  commended,  the  other 
is  commonly  punished ;  when  a  wise  schoolmaster  should  rather  discreetly 
consider  the  right  disposition  of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so  much 
weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now  as  what  either  of  them  is  likely 
to  do  hereafter. 

One  other  of  Roger  Ascham's  writings  deserves  notice :  A  report  and 
discourse  written  by  Roger  Ascham  of  the  affairs  and  state  of  Crermany 
and  the  Emperor  Charles^  his  courts  during  certain  years  while  the  said 
Roger  was  there^  a  valuable,  unprejudiced  description  of  German  court 
and  private  life  at  that  time.  The  excellent  description,  for  instance, 
of  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenbiug  should  certainly  be  read. 

Prose  attained  a  higher  flight  than  in  these  writings,  the  style  of 
which  is  simple,  although  not  altogether  lacking  in  art,  in  the  works  of 
Richard  Hooker  (1553-1600),  one  of  the  greatest  savants  of  the  time. 
He  owes  his  lasting  importance  as  a  prose  writer  to  his  great  work 
Laws  of  Ealesiastical  Polity  (1594),  a  defence  of  the  English  State 
Church  against  Puritanism.  Its  style  makes  it  even  at  the  present  day 
a  fascinating  work;  it  possesses  a  rhetorical  fulness  which  no  prose 
writer  before  him  attained.  English  criticism  praises  him  for  his 
"  majestic  common  sense."  An  entirely  new  complexion  of  style  was 
introduced  into  English  by  a  writer  already  mentioned,  John  Lyly 
(15  54-1606)  (p.  1 1 3).  Of  his  romance  EupkueSy  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit 
(1580),  with  its  continuation  Euphues  and  his  England  {i$^i\  it  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  no  romance,  until  Goethe's  Werther^ 
has  exercised  so  dominant  an  influence  upon  a  whole  generation  as  the 
EuphueSy — an  influence  only  of  style,  it  must  be  admitted,  for  there 
could  be  no  question  of  an  internal  influence,  in  the  case  of  that 
singular  work.  Five  editions  were  called  for  in  six  years,  an  unheard- 
of  success  for  those  times. 

Euphues — ^the  name  is  adopted  from  Ascham,  and  means  "well 
educated,''  "witty" — is  a  young  Athenian,  who  sufiiers  all  kinds  of  love 
sorrows  in  Naples,  is  deceived  by  a  friend,  then  travels  to  England, 
v^ere  he  also  goes  through  uninteresting  experiences,  although  he 
delivers  and  hears  everywhere  the  most  sparkling  discourse.  The  style 
of  these  discourses  and  the  verbally  witty  or  word-trifling  tone  of  the 
two  companion  works  has  given  rise  to  the  terms  and  ideas  of  euphuism 
and  euphuistiCy  which  exercised  a  momentous  influence  upon  a  great 
portion  of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Let  us  first  give  a  specimen  of  Lyly's  style,  which,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  meaning  of  euphuism : — 

Alas,  Euphues,  by  how  much  more  I  see  the  high  clymbing  of  thy 
capadtie,  by  so  much  more  I  fear  thy  fall.  The  fine  Chnstall  is  sooner 
erased  then  the  hard  marble ;  the  greenest  beech  bumeth  faster  than  the 
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drycst  oak ;  the  fairest  silke  is  soonest  soyled ;  and  the  sweetest  wine  turneth 
to  the  sharpest  vineger,  etc. 

The  language  is  such  as  no  natural  man  ever  spoke.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  the  alliterative  contrast  of  expression,  embellished  with 
obtrusive  odds  and  ends  of  scientific  comparisons  drawn  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  drenched  with  the  dassico- 
mythological  sauce  so  indispensable  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  euphuistic  style  became  so  &shionable  at  court  that  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  did  not  know  the  language  of  euphuism,  was  con- 
sidered as  uneducated  as  if  she  did  not  understand  French*  Lyiy's 
pointed  and  pervertedly  witty,  epigrammatic  style,  gives  us  only  spices 
instead  of  nutritious  food:  it  is  a  plum  cake  without  flour.  The 
pungent  charm,  so  seductive  to  imitate,  must  have  been  irresistible* 
euphuism  more  or  less  pervaded  the  whole  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  affected  Shakespeare, 
who  entered  London  and  the  literary  world  when  it  was  at  its  fever- 
heat  ;  read,  for  instance,  the  part  of  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Certainly  Shakespeare's  taste  was  sufficiently  unerring  for  him  to  recog- 
nise betimes  the  folly  of  euphuism  and  free  himself  from  its  trammeb : 
he  ridicules  it  most  wittily  in  his  Henry  IV, 

This  one-sided,  exaggerated  mannerism  soon  fell  out  of  fashion :  no 
new  edition  of  the  work  has  been  called  for  between  those  published 
in  1636  and  Arber^s  reprint  (1868).  The  seriousness  of  the  times 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  put  an  end  to  word- 
trifling. 

Lyly  did  not  invent  euphuism,  the  thing  was  already  in  existaice : 
he  only  gave  it  an  English  dress  taken  from  the  fashion-book,  very  easy 
to  read  in  accordance  with  the  court  taste  of  that  time.  The  Spaniard 
Guevara,  fifty  years  before  Lyly,  had  already  employed  just  the  same 
style  in  a  book  called  The  Dial  for  Princes^  or  Marcus  Aurelius  (1529). 
It  was  translated  into  English  six  times,  and  furnished  Lyly  with  both 
form  and  matter.  It  was  a  similar  disease  of  language  to  that  from 
which  France  suffered  in  the  seve^tgenth  century,  during  the  time  of 
the  pre-Raphaelites. 

The  highest  embodiment  of  theHpbre  of  the  Renaissance  amongst 
the  English  nobility,  a  true  gentlem^,Ss  represented  by  Sir  Phiup 
Sidney  (1554-86),  one  of  the  brilliant,  high-minded  characters,  in 
whom  the  sixteenth  century  of  England  was  richer  than  at  any  later 
time.  A  perfect  gentleman  in  thought,  idea,  and  act,  a  knight  without 
fear  and  reproach,  the  defender  of  the  art  of  poetry  and  a  poet  himself, 
carried  off  by  a  wound  on  the  field  of  battle,  ^when  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  and  even  in  the  hour  of  death  engaged  in  conversation  with  his 
friends  upon  lofty  questions  that  concerned  mankind 
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Sidney  is  one  of  the  enb'ghtened  spirits  of  that  wonderful  decade  in 
English  history,  which  also  produced  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Marlowe, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  exhibits  the  Elizabethan  era  as  the  first  full  bloom 
of  English  intellect.  His  life  was  an  eventful  one :  educated  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  he  travelled,  was  staying  in  Paris  during  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholemew,  visited  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in  1573  was  Ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  The  gods  had  bestowed 
upon  him  all  their  most  precious  gifts ;  beauty,  valour,  poetry,  and  the 
early  death  which  they  grant  their  favourites.  In  1585  he  became 
Governor  of  Flushing,  which  had  been  ceded  to  England  by  the  Dutch, 
and  he  died  in  1586  from  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
while  fighting  for  the  Dutch  against  the  French.  The  beautiful  and  true 
story  that  Sidney,  himself  wounded  and  at  the  point  of  death,  handed 
a  drink  of  water  to  a  wounded  soldier  by  his  side  who  longed  for  it,  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  his  character.  England  put  on  mourning  for 
him,  and  numerous  eulogies  appeared  In  one  of  these  he  was  caUed 
the  ''President  of  nobleness  and  chivalry." 

As  a  writer  Philip  Sidney  deserves  notice  for  three  works,  especially 
for  his  prose  treatise.  Defence  of  Poesie  (1581),  one  of  the  most  notable 
productions  of  artistic  prose,  then  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  written  in 
such  ripe,  manly,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful  English,  that  it  is  still 
worth  reading.  Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon  that  a  young  courtier, 
who  had  celebrated  brilliant  triumplus  in  war,  court  life,  and  diplomacy, 
should  devote  himself  to  composing  a  work  in  which  he  demonstrates, 
with  equal  talent  and  fiery  eloquence,  that  all  human  achievements  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  flame  of  the  poet,  that  the  art  of  the 
statesman,  of  the  general,  even  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the 
researches  of  the  physician  and  historian — ^all  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  highest  of  arts — ^poetry?  The  astronomer  and  philosopher 
only  investigated  what  was  really  existent  in  nature.  It  was  otherwise 
with  the  poet : — 

The  lawyer  saith  what  men  have  determined,  the  historian  what  men 
have  done.  The  grammarian  speaketh  only  of  the  rules  of  speech,  the 
physician  weigheth  the  nature  of  man's  body  .  .  .  and  the  metaphysic, 
though  it  be  in  the  second  and  abstract  notions,  and  therefore  be  counted 
supematuial,  yet  doth  he^  indeed,  build  upon  the  depth  of  nature. 

Only  the  poet,  disdainmg  to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection,  lifted  up  with 
the  vigour  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow,  in  effect,  into  another  nature, 
in  making  things  either  better  than  nature  bringeth  forth,  or,  auite  anew, 
forms  such  as  never  were  in  nature,  as  the  heroes,  demi-pfoas,  cyclops, 
chimeras,  furies,  and  such  like.  So  he  eoeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not 
end<»ed  within  the  narrow  warrant  of  ner  gifts,  but  fireely  ranging  within 
the  zodiac  of  his  own  wit 

In  the  face  of  the  Puritanism  which  declared  everything  that  makes 
life  beautiful  a  sin,  and  was  raising  its  head  with  ever -increasing 
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authority,  Sidney's  Defonct  of  PoesU  uttered  a  manly  word  of  resistance 
to  the  puritanical  essay  of  a  certain  Gosson,  On  the  Abuses  of  Poesy. 
He  conceived  the  ideas  of  poetry  and  poet  quite  in  the  modem  sense. 
"  There  have  been  many  most  excellent  poets  that  have  never  versified." 
^'  One  may  be  a  poet  without  versing,  a  versifier  without  poetry."  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  all  literatures  b^n  with  poetry.  The  poet  is 
the  best  proof  that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  for  the  poet 
is  a  creator,  superior  even  to  nature.  Christ  was  a  poet  in  His  parables, 
and  it  was  just  by  that  that  He  attained  His  strongest  effects.  ''The 
poet  is  the  monarch  of  all  sciences."  Only  in  one  point  was  he  und^ 
the  speU  of  his  compeers ;  he  had  only  words  of  contempt  for  the  un- 
restrained romantic  drama, — he  did  not  live  to  know  Shakespeare. 

Sidney's  second  work  is  Arcadia^  properly  called  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke s  Arcadia^  since  it  was  written  for  his  sister,  a  Countess  of 
Pembroke  (about  1580).  It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death 
(1593).  Arcadia^  like  its  French  counterpart  (the  Astraa  oi  D^Urfif, 
written  somewhat  later),  is  an  imitation  of  the  exceedingly  popular 
romance  La  Diana^  by  the  Spaniard  Montemayor,  and  the  Arcadia  of 
the  Italian  Sannazaro,  a  pastoral  poem  with  the  usual  accessories  of 
high-flown  speeches,  stilted  and  unnatural  sentiment,  crammed  with 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  euphuism,  written  in  a  language  which 
exhausts  itself  in  saying  the  opposite  of  what  is  natural.  Yet  Sidney's 
Arcadia  (which  he  had  wanted  to  bum)  for  a  long  time  found  eager 
readers.  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  recited  a  prayer  contained  in  it 
before  his  execution. 

Here  and  there  in  Arcadia  numerous  sonnets  and  other  pretty  soi^ 
are  to  be  found,  on  which  alone  Sidney's  fame  as  a  poet  rests.  Dis- 
tinguished not  so  much  by  strong  feeling  as  by  their  perfect  form  and 
grace,  they  are  not  superior  to  their  models — the  sonnets  of  Surrey 
and  Wyatt  They  are  nearly  all  addressed  to  a  mysterious  beauty 
named  Stella,  who,  like  Surrey's  Geraldine,  certainly  had  not  much 
to  do  with  the  poet's  tme  feelings.  One  really  beautiful  sonnet  amongst 
them  may  serve  to  show  Sidney's  poetical  talent : — 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !  thou  climb'st  the  skies. 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ! 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover*s  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languished  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  thev  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 
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Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626),  better  known  by  the  title  bestowed  upon 
him  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  (1619),  Baron  Verulam,  is  the 
author  of  the  most  important  philosophic^  work  of  his  time,  the 
Nmmm  Orgatmrn  Sctentiarum  (1620).  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  there- 
fore lies  outside  the  limits  of  this  work.  As  to  his  varied  life  (for  which 
Macaulay's  famous  Essay  should  be  consulted),  all  that  need  here  be 
said  is  that  he  was  the  least  magnanimous  of  the  great  writers  of  his 
century.  He  was  not  knighted  tmtil  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1603},  he 
filled  his  first  State  office  in  1604,  <uid  became  Lord  Chancellor  three 
years  after  Shakespeare's  death  (16 19).  He  acted  ungratefully  and 
treacherously  towards  his  patrons,  Essex  and  Southampton,  when  they 
were  tried  for  their  life,  meanly  flattered  Southampton  when  he  sub- 
sequently rose  to  a  more  exalted  position,  was  deprived  of  office  for 
accepting  bribes  while  he  was  highest  in  the  land,  and  at  least  justified 
the  last  words  of  a  poet  who  called  him  ''  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest 
of  mankind." 

Naturally  we  must  not  make  him  suffer  as  a  writer  for  the  liberties 
recently  taken  with  his  person  by  a  host  of  English,  American,  and 
German  fools.  What  we  have  to  say  of  the  madness  or  ignorance,  or 
both,  of  those  who  ascribe  Shakespeare's  dramas  to  Bacon,  will  be 
found  in  another  place  (p.  179).  For  the  reawakening  of  free  philo- 
sophical thought  he  is  almost  as  important  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
his  great  namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  thirteenth.  In  the  Novum 
Organum^  which  forms  only  a  part  of  his  intended  larger  life-work,  the 
Instauratio  Magna^  Francis  Bacon  attempted  a  new  foundation  of 
human  learning,  in  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  limits 
of  earthly  knowledge. 

His  two  chief  works  of  importance  for  the  formation  of  English  prose 
were:  The  Profidenu  and  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605)  and  the 
famous  Essays  (1597  and  1612). 

In  the  first  he  follows  much  the  same  train  of  thought  as  in  the 
Novum  Organum — the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge  by  a  better 
method  than  the  prevailing  one,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  investigation  of 
natural  occurrences.  He  expresses  the  contrast  between  the  earlier 
method  and  that  supported  by  himself  in  the  sentence : — 

Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world  ixota  their  own  conceptions  and  to  draw 
from  their  own  minds  all  the  materials  which  thev  employed ;  but  if,  instead 
of  doing  so^  they  had  consulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would  have 
had  £Eicts. 

It  deserves  mention  that,  owing  to  his  defective  mathematical  know- 
ledge, he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  Copemican  theory  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Bacon's  Essays  owe  their  style  and  title  to  the  Essais  of  Montaigne^ 
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whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during  a  journey  to  France.  In  a 
dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1612)  he  mentions  as  his  model 
Seneca's  LetierSy  which  are  no  model  for  his  Essays^  but  says  nothing 
about  Montaigne's  Essats;  he  does  not  quote  a  passage  from  the  latter 
until  1625,  without,  however,  mentioning  them  as  its  source !  Bacon's 
Essays^  like  Montaigne's,  are  treatises  upon  important  questions  of  life, 
e.g.  truth,  death,  marriage,  celibacy,  love,  nobility,  superstition,  etc 
His  chief  merit  consists  in  his  having  taught  the  English  to  write  short 
essays  instead  of  folios  and  quartos  upon  serious  subjects.  That  he 
first  adapted  this  form,  invented  by  Montaigne,  to  the  &iglish  lan- 
guage, renuuns  Bacon's  daim  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

There  is  much  that  is  clever  in  Bacon's  Essays,  here  and  there  depth 
and  originality,  although  scarcely  anything  which  wafts  towards  us,  as  it 
were,  a  higher  revelation,  like  one  of  the  hundreds  of  never-to-be- 
forgotten  utterances  of  Shakespeare.  But,  together  with  a  few  sensible 
aphorisms,  an  incomparably  greater  number  of  commonplaces  and 
platitudes  is  to  be  found.  Compared  with  Montaigne's  animated, 
frequently  quite  poetical,  gossipy  style,  Bacon's  Essays  appear  doubly 
stiff  and  prosaic.  Generally  speaking,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that,  of 
all  the  better-known  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  even  prose  writers, 
Bacon  is  the  most  prosaic,  the  most  insipid,  and  the  most  pedantic. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  Essays,  let  us  select  a  passage  fix)m  the  chapter 
dealing  with  that  which  can  on  occasion  give  wings  to  the  pen  even  of 
a  prose  writer — ^the  chapter  on  Love : — 

Men  ought  to  beware  of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only  other  things, 
but  itselfe. — ^Whosoever  esteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  affection,  <{uitteth 
both  riches  and  wisdome.  This  passion  hath  his  floods  in  the  very  tmaes  of 
weaknesse,  which  are  great  prosperities  and  great  adversities  ;  though  this 
latter  hath  beene  lesse  observed.  Both  which  times  kindle  Love  and  make 
it  more  fervent,  and  therefore  show  it  to  be  the  childe  of  Folly  (!).  They  do 
best  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  Love  (I),  yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and 
sever  it  wholly  nrom  their  serious  afiaires  and  actions  of  life  (1).  Far  if  it 
check  once  with  business  (!),  it  troubles  men's  fortunes  and  msdces  men  that 
they  can  noways  be  true  to  dieir  owne  ends. 

• 

Such  is  love,  according  to  Bacon ! 

Shakespeare,  in  the  most  splendid  of  his  sonnets  (116),  of  which 
even  Bacon-lunatics  do  not  contest  the  authorship,  writes  of  love  as 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Be  an  impediment.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
O,  no  I  it  is  an  ever-fix^  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
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Goethe  has  written  more  poetically  upon  the  theory  of  colours  or  the 
inter-maxillary  bone  than  Bacon  upon  Love. 

But  Bacon  also  wrote  poems — who  did  not,  in  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance?  His  translations  of  certain  Psalms  are  so  stiff  and 
difiuse  that  we  cannot  give  a  specimen  of  them.  Also,  like  most  of 
his  craft,  the  lawyers,  he  composed  a  drama  written  for  the  occasion, 
one  of  those  Masques,  which  were  represented  on  festal  occasions  at 
court  or  at  a  barristers'  gathering,  the  poetical  value  of  which  is  nH 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Ben  Jonson.  Bacon's  Marriagt  of  the 
Thames  and  Rhine  (1613),  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
an  English  princess  to  a  German  prince,  is  certainly  the  most  awful 
production  of  its  kind  in  its  unpoetical  heaviness. 

Bacon,  however,  has  left  a  poem  quite  of  his  own,  which  is  short 
enough  to  be  quoted  entire.  The  poet  Bacon,  to  whom  the  dramas 
of  Shakespeare  are  ascribed,  wrote  the  following  ^'  poem  " : — 

LIFE 

The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 

Less  than  a  span ; 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb 

So  to  the  tomb ; 
Curst  from  his  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

With  cares  and  fears ; 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  on  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust 

Yet  whilst  with  sorrow  here  we  live  oppress'd 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

To  dandle  rools ; 
The  rural  parts  (!)  are  tum'd  into  a  den 

Of  savage  men ; 
And  Where's  a  dty  from  foul  vice  so  free 
'  But  may  be  term'd  the  worst  of  aU  the  three  ? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed 

Or  pains  his  head  (!), 
Those  that  Uve  single  take  it  lor  a  cuise, 

Or  do  things  worse ; 
Some  would  have  children  ;  those  that  have  them  moan, 

Or  wish  them  gone  ( !) : 
What  is  it,  then,  to  have  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

Is  a  disease  (1) 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil. 

Peril  and  toil ; 
Wars  with  their  noise  afiright  us ;  when  they  cease. 

We  are  worse  in  peace : 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  being  bom,  or  being  bom,  to  die  ? 
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In  the  face  of  this  single  genuine  piece  of  evidence  for  Bacon's 
poetry,  only  two  possibilities  are  open  to  the  Baconists:  either  to 
admire  it  as  a  lofty  masterpiece,  or  to  declare  that  Bacon,  in  order 
to  conceal  his  authorship  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas,  has  intention- 
ally produced  the  bald^t  platitudes  in  the  only  poem  that  bears  his 
name.    He  has  undoubtedly  succeeded. 

We  find  a  striking  proof  of  Bacon's  ignorance  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  English  drama  during  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  and 
of  his  general  aloofness  from  all  questions  d  artistic  life,  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  the  very  year  (1623)  in  which  the  first  Folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared.  He  writes :  **  In  ancient  times  the 
theatre  flourished,  but  now  it  is  quite  neglected  (disdpiina  thtairi  pkmt 
negUetd)  **  1  And  this  at  a  time  when  plays  were  performed  in  London 
every  day  before  many  thousands  of  spectatcM'S ! 

We  are  indebted  for  a  more  agreeable  contribution  to  Shakespeare 
literature  to  the  last  prominent  English  chronicler,  Raphael  Houmshed. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  life  of  this  writer,  so  important  for 
some  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  His  Chronicles  of  England^  ScoUandy 
and  Ireland  first  appeared  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1577  j  a  later 
edition  about  1587.  This  work  was  industriously  studied  by 
Shakespeare,  as  it  deserved  to  be  from  the  mingled  seriousness  and 
grace  of  its  style.  It  was  the  more  welcome  to  the  dramatist,  who 
was  on  the  look-out  for  materials  for  his  plays,  from  the  fact  that  it 
contained  more  poetry  than  fact  in  its  earlier  sections :  he  found  in 
them  the  main  plot  of  his  two  powerful  tragedies,  Macbeth  and  Lear, 

The  life  and  literary  activity  of  Robert  Burton  (1576-1640) 
extended  to  the  seventeenth  century :  his  chief  work,  The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy^  did  not  even  appear  until  162 1. 

As  regards  its  contents,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things:  it  reminds  us  of  Diirer's  splendid 
Melancholy^  with  the  addition  of  that  special  bilious  characteristic, 
which  the  English  call  spleen.  As  r^ards  its  form,  the  Renaissance 
is  murdered  in  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  peculiarities;  it  is 
crammed  with  classical  quotations.  It  is  not  a  tedious  book;  it 
chatters  on  nineteen  to  the  dozen ;  yet  the  deluge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
extracts  from  worthless  old  books  of  all  kinds  makes  it  in  the  long- 
run  impossible  to  read  with  pleasure.  No  other  literature  possesses 
such  a  store  of  classical  quotations. 

The  English  BibUy  although  also  produced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  form  still  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
is  the  work  of  men  whose  education  and  language  were  those  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  founded  upon  the  work  of  William  Tyndale 
(1477-1536),  the  Reformer  already  mentioned  (p.  221),  whose  transla- 
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tion  of  the  New  Testament,  founded  upon  Wiclif  s  annotated  Bible, 
was  finished  at  Wittenberg,  and  appeared  in  1525.  Prohibited  in 
England  on  account  of  the  heretical  doctrines  it  contained,  it  went 
through  no  less  than  sixteen  large  editions  before  1541.  Tyndale 
himself  was  enticed  by  the  murderer  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Netherlands 
and  burnt  at  Vilvorde. 

The  modem  English  Bible,  the  Authorised  version  of  the  Bible^  as  it 
is  called,  was  completed  in  the  same  way  as  (according  to  the  tradition) 
the  Greek  Septuagint  version ;  by  order  of  James  I.,  forty-seven 
learned  lay  and  clerical  members  of  the  English  Established  Church 
completed  the  great  work  in  three  years,  during  which  they  worked 
separately  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  It  was  finally  revised 
at  meetings  held  for  consultation,  and  the  whole  Bible  appeared  in 
161 1.  In  language,  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous  prose  work 
of  its  time,  not  an  unworthy  counterpart  of  Luther's  Bible.  A  revised 
version,  in  which  the  worst  errors  of  translation  and  obscurities  were 
removed,  the  work  of  English  and  American  theologians  and  savants, 
appeared  in  1881,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  drive  out  the  old 
version. 

The  English  Prayer  Book^  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  was  drawn 
up  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Bible.  It  is  in  use  at  the  [nresent  day  in 
the  Established  Church,  and  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  English  prose  works. 
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and  his  Philosophy;  R^usat,  Bacon^  sa  vie^  son  temps,  etc,;  K.  Fischer,  Bacon, 
die  Realphilosopkie  und  ihr  ZeitalUr ;  F.  Nicol,  Francis  Bacon;  Churdi, 
Bacon;  £.  Abbott,  Francis  Bacon;  G.  Fonscgrive,  Francis  Bacon,  On  the 
Bacon-Shakespeare  question  see  p.  179. 

HoLiNSHBD. — Chronicles  in  six  folio  volumes  (1807). 

Burton.— ^Mo/^MM^  of  Melancholy  (1804). 

Bible.— Reprint  of  the  t6ii  edition  (Clarendon  Press);  Forshall  and  Biadden, 
The  Holy  BibU  by  Wyclif  and  his  Followers;  B.  F.  Westcott,  History  ^ thi 
English  Bible;  W.  T.  Moulton,  the  same ;  New  Testament  revised,  with  the 
text  of  161 1  (Clarendon  Press). 
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THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS 

SBVBNTBBNTH  CBNTURY 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  PURITANS  AND  LITERATURE 

THE  struggle  between  "Cavaliers  and  Roundheads/'  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  the  battle-field,  affected  England,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Thirty  Years' 
religious  War  affected  Germany.  To  Germany  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
brought  a  long  period  of  political  decay,  weakness  without  and  disrup- 
tion within ;  for  England,  which  is  indebted  to  its  Civil  War  for  the 
firm  foundation  of  its  present  civil  liberty,  it  was  the  ruin  of  a  great 
literary  revival,  the  poetical  renaissance. 

The  expression  "merry  old  England"  is  no  empty  phrase  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  merriment,  which,  while 
not  ridiculing  the  future,  does  not  despise  the  present  world,  stands 
ont  clearly  in  the  literature,  arts,  manners,  and  dress  of  the  English 
people.  The  victory  of  Puritanism  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of* 
human  life,  it  filled  men  with  disgust  of  things  earthly  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  fear  of  hell. 

But  it  also  brought  about  something  else ;  a  more  radical  change  in 
English  national  feeling  than  had  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of 
any  other  people.  Puritanism  almost  hebraised  the  English ;  not  that 
it  filled  them  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bible,  but  it  covered  their 
language  and  national  life  with  a  veneer  of  outward  biblicism,  which  is 
only  now  gradually  being  removed  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
English  were  on  the  point  of  becommg  the  people  of  the  Bible,  the 
people  of  the  Old  Testament  We  need  only  read  the  strict  ordinances 
for  keepii^  the  "Sabbath"  (not  "Sunday")  holy.  No  one  was  to 
txavd  or  carry  any  burden  on  that  day  "  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings 
for  each  traveller  and  five  shillings  for  each  burden";  parents,  whose 
children  had  been  guilty  of  playing  at  home,  were  obliged  to  pay 
twelve  pence  for  every  such  offence,  and,  if  unable  to  do  so,  were  put 
"in  the  stocks."  The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  responsible 
for  the  notorious  English  Sunday,  with  its  outward  ecclesiastidsm  and 
its  crowds  of  drunken  men  and  women  in  the  gutters  of  the  great 
towns.  That  was  the  time  when  the  zealous  spirit  of  sanctimoniousness 
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and  lip-holiness  discovered  entirely  new  sins.  It  was  considered  a  an 
to  walk  about  in  smart  clothes  or  to  wear  one's  hair  curled;  the 
Cavaliers'  way  of  dressing  the  hair,  known  as  the  'Move  lock,"  was  an 
especial  abomination  to  the  Puritans.  A  starched  lace  collar  was 
a  sin ;  so  was  the  reading  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  And,  in  Puritan 
literature,  behind  sin  was  death,  and  behind  death,  helL  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Puritans  the  earth  was  a  vast  house  of  correction  under 
Draconian  rules ;  even  their  uniform,  u^y  dress  had  something  of  the 
convict  about  it 

Under  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Puritans  had  been  rigorously  sup- 
pressed; the  harsh  sentence  passed  upon  the  fanatic  Prynne  for  his 
HUtriomasHx  (p.  203)  and  his  subsequent  triumphant  liberation  are 
signs  of  the  increasing  power  of  Puritanism  under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  The  Puritans  had  been  ridiculed,  persecuted,  and  im- 
prisoned; but  the  history  of  Puritanism  has  confirmed  the  fact  that 
persecutions  cannot  uproot  a  deep  religious  conviction.  Unfortunately, 
persecutions  do  not  exercise  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  perse- 
cuted ;  in  its  hour  of  victory  Puritanism  showed  itself  as  intol^ant  of 
heterodoxy  as  the  Spanish  inquisition ;  so  imperious  and  so  eager  to 
introduce  repressive  police  measures,  that  the  people  greeted  the 
Restoration  under  Charles  II.  as  a  deliverance  from  an  intolerable 
yoke.  The  Puritan  dictators  in  Parliament  had  carried  a  law,  whereby 
the  celebration  of  the  most  popular  Christian  festival,  Christmas,  was 
forbidden  as  "  contrary  to  Scripture  "  and  "  sinfiiL"  Everything  which 
could  afford  innocent  amusement  was  a  sin.  The  acclamations  with 
which  the  son  of  the  beheaded  Stuart  entered  his  capital  on  May  29th, 
1660,  proclaimed  how  terribly  the  burden  of  the  dull  Puritanism,  so 
antagonistic  to  life  and  art,  had  weighed  upon  the  people;  and  the 
frenzied  joy,  to  which  the  writers  of  Charles  II. 's  time  abandcmed 
themselves,  sounded  like  a  mockery  of  the  insipid  mimicry  of  Old 
Testament  life  and  of  the  pharisaical  Hebrew  manner  of  thought  and 
speech — snuffling,  psalm-singing,  and  hypocritical — ^which  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  held  sway  over  England. 

Macaulay,  an  historian  certainly  by  no  means  favourably  disposed 
towards  Charles  II.,  speaks  as  follows  in  his  History  of  England  of  the 
momentous  influence  of  Puritanism  upon  art : — 

Churches  and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art  and  curious  remains  of 
antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced.  The  Parliament  resolved  that  all  pictures 
in  the  royal  collection  which  contained  representations  of  Jesus  or  of  the 
Vii^gin  Mother  should  be  burned.  Sculpture  fiBixed  as  ill  as  painting.  Nymphs 
and  Graces,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisels,  were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stone- 
masons to  be  made  decent  .  .  .  One  ordinance  directed  diat  all  the  May- 
poles in  England  should  forthwith  be  hewn  down. 

What  Puritanism  meant  for  literature  is  shown  by  its  furious  out- 
bursts against  the  theatres:  the  penalisation  of  the  harmless  Fairy 
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Queen  is  equaUy  significant  The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
produced  no  striking  or  lasting  artistic  production,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Milton's  works.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  Milton  as  a 
poet,  and  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  prose  writer,  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  Puritan  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  To  the  Puritans,  the  art  of 
poetry,  like  all  other  arts,  was  sinful  vanity.  Certainly,  it  might  be 
useful  for  a  puritanical  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  some 
other  means  of  edification.  A  puritanical  mind  could  not  grasp  the 
idea,  that  the  only  object  of  poetry  is  to  be  beautiful,  to  fill  men's 
hearts  with  beauty  and  with  delight  in  the  beautiful  Even  at  the 
present  day,  this  idea  causes  Englishmen  trouble,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  their  histories  of  literature,  all  possible  considerations  of  usefulness, 
piety,  and  "respectability"  are  blended  together  in  the  criticism  and 
judgment  passed  upon  the  highest  of  all  arts. 

The  harshest  arraignment  of  the  Puritan  period,  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  a  lyric  poetry  of  its 
own.  We  might  expect  that  the  passionately  excited  feeling  of  the 
people,  the  bloody  strife  of  Englishmen  against  Englishmen,  such 
fearful  events  as  the  defeat  of  the  king  in  the  open  field  of  battle, 
and,  lastly,  his  execution  opposite  the  banqueting-hall  of  his  palace  at 
Whitehall  (Jan.  30th,  1649),  would  have  found  an  echo  in  the  ballad 
poetry  of  the  time.  Nothing  of  the  kind!  The  quarrels  of  theo-\ 
l(%;ians  and  political  sophists  fill  bulky  folios ;  but  Puritanism  did  not  | 
produce  a  clear,  faithful,  spirited  ballad  of  any  poetical  value.  \ 

German  lyric  poetry  has  never  sunk  so  low,  not  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which,  in  fact,  has  left  us  many  a  beautiful  song. 
Further,  the  Reformation  and  Puritanism  in  England  can  show  nothing 
like  the  wonderful  religious  lyric  which  the  German  Reformation  pro- 
duced up  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Even  the  Cavalier  party  produced  nothing  remarkable  in  this  class  of 
poetry.  Histories  of  literature  give  the  names  of  a  host  of  loyal  lyric 
writers,  but  they  are  no  more  than  names.  The  Davenants,  Wallers, 
Lovelaces,  Cowleys,  Carews,  and  Sucklings  have  left  whole  volumes  of 
lyrics,  but  hardly  one  of  their  poems  is  worth  remembering. 

Of  Puritan  lyric  writers,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  is  George 
Wither  (i  588-1 667),  an  uncommonly  prolific  and  rapid  writer,  who 
is  said  to  have  produced  about  a  hundred  volumes  of  poetry  I  Now 
and  then,  as  if  by  accident,  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  poem  fiill  of 
vigour,  e.g.  A  Thanksgiving  for  Victory.  We  will  quote  a  few  lines  as  a 
specimen  of  poetical  Puritanism : — 

We  love  thee.  Lord,  we  praise  thy  name,  Thou  art  our  life,  our  triumph-song, 
Who,  by  thy  great  almi|;hty  arm,  The  joy  and  comfort  of  our  heart ; 

Hast  kept  us  firom  the  spoil  and  shame  To  thee  all  praises  do  belong, 
Of  those  that  sought  our  ceaseless  harm;        And  thou  the  God  of  armies  art. 
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Not  great  poetry,  but  a  healthy  paraphrase  of  the  old  Reformation 
hymn :  Eine  fiste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott 

Wither  was  a  many-sided  man ;  rigid  Puritanism  did  not  satisfy  him, 
any  more  than  it  has  ever  satisfied  a  true  poet  He  has  given  us  a 
Christmas  carol,  which,  in  its  burden,  "  And  therefore  ief  s  be  merry," 
as  well  as  its  festive  character,  sounds  like  a  farewell  hymn  to  *'  merry 
old  England." 

We  have  to  remember  that,  during  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  his 
life.  Wither  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare.  His  Christmas  Carol 
begins: — 

So  now  is  come  our  joyfulest  feast ;  Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 

Let  every  man  be  ioUy ;  Round  your  foreheads  earlands  twine. 

Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  dressed,  Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine. 

And  every  post  with  holly.  And  let  us  aU  be  merry  ! 

But  the  most  poetical  Puritan  song  is  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Macaulay.  This  is  the  splendid  poem  of  The 
Battle  of  Naseby  (the  decisive  battle  against  Charles  I.,  June  14th, 
1645),  which,  in  a  surprisingly  faithful  manner,  reproduces  the  tone  of 
the  Piuitan  period  with  its  seriousness  and  its  quaint  imitation  of 
biblical  language.  It  is  sung  by  a  Puritan  sergeant  with  the  somewhat 
lengthy  biblical  name  of  *'  Obadiah  Bind-your-kings-in-chains-and-your- 
nobles-in-links-of-iron."    It  concludes  with  the  triumphant  verses : — 

Down,  down,  for  ever  down,  with  the  mitre  and  the  crown  I 
With  the  Belial  of  the  Court  and  the  Mammon  of  the  Pope ; 

There  is  woe  in  Oxford  halls,  there  is  wail  in  Durham's  stalls ; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  Bishop  rends  his  cope. 

And  She  of  the  Seven  Hills  shall  mourn  her  children's  ills. 
And  tremble  when  she  thinks  of  the  edge  of  England's  sword  ; 

And  the  kines  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder  when  they  hear, 
What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the  houses  and  the  word  ! 

Away  from  the  din  of  strife  and  battles,  at  the  time  when,  instead  of 
poems,  universal  history  was  being  written,  a  few  self-contented  poets 
produced  songs,  in  order  that  poetry  might  never  completely  die  out 
in  a  land  whertf  a  Germanic  tongue  was  spoken.  We  may  mention 
Robert  Herrici^  (1591-1674),  who  remained  £Eur  from  the  biistle  of 
London  life,  and c also  belonged  to  the  ''Age  of  the  Giants"  (as 
Shakespeare's  age  was  called  by  posterity),  an  agreeable  anacreontic 
poet  "  Pluck  the  rose,  ere  it  fades  "  was  his  motto.  Thus,  one  of  his 
best-known  poems  begins : — 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  stiU  a-Bying ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smUes  to  day, 

To-morrow  wiU  be  dying. 
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Another  poem  from  this  fresh  singer's  throat  runs : — 


Cherry-ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 
Fall  and  fair  ones ;  come,  and  buy ; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
They  do  grow  ?  I  answer,  there 


Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile. 
There's  the  land  or  cherry-isle. 
Whose  plantations  fully  show 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow. 


The  same  Julia,  to  whom  most  of  his  songs  are  addressed,  is  the 
subject  of  the  very  musical,  rhythmically  vigorous  Night  Piece : — 


Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 

And  the  elves  also. 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
like  the  sparks  of  fire,  l^firiend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-th'-Wisp  mis-li^ht  thee. 
Nor  snake  or  slow- worm  bite  thee ; 

But  (XI,  on  thy  way. 

Not  making  a  stay. 
Since  ghost  there's  none  to  affright  thee. 


Let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 

What  though  the  moon  does  slumber  ? 
The  stars  of  the  night 
Will  lend  thee  their  light, 

Like  tapers  clear,  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee. 
Thus,  dius,  to  come  unto  thee ; 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet. 
My  soul  1 11  pour  into  thee. 


Another  singer  of  the  "Age  of  the  Giants,"  who  only  by  accident 
found  himself  in  those  unpoetical,  dreadful  times,  was  the  Scotchman, 
WiLUAM  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  (1585-1649).  He  was  a 
sonnetist  fertile  in  ideas,  who  took  Surrey  and  Sidney  for  his  models; 
both  of  whom,  however,  he  surpassed  in  genuineness  of  feeling. 

Lastly,  during  the  stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War,  we  cannot  say  in 
what  year,  a  Scottish  poet,  Francis  Sempill  (died  about  1680)  first 
sang  that  song,  which  at  the  present  has  the  greatest  hold  upon  the 
people  of  England,  the  song  of  Auld  lang  syne.  It  corresponds  to  our 
Ich  Weiss  nicht^  was  soil  es  bedeuUn:  wherever  Englishmen  meet, 
especially  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  this  song,  touching  in  its 
simplidty,  is  heard: — 


Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
<  And  never  thought  upon  ? 
The  flames  of  love  extinguished, 
And  freely  past  and  gone  ? 


Is  thy  kind  heart  now  grown  so  cold. 
In  that  loving  breast  of  thine, 

That  thou  canst  never  once  reflect 
On  auld  lang  syne  ? 


It  is  a  far  greater  favourite  and  more  frequently  sung  than  God  save 
the  Quien^  and  has  only  been  equalled  in  popularity  by  the  American 
Home^  sweet  home.    Bums  gave  it  its  last  setting  and  a  new  life. 

The  seventeenth  century  also  developed  the  £rst  growth  of  English 
prose, — prose  that  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  theological  and 
scientific  than  entertaining.  King  Charles  I.  himself  was  considered 
a  prose  writer ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  chief  work  formerly  ascribed 
to  him,  the  Eikon  BasUike  or  Portraiture  of  his  Majesty — ^which 
appeared  after  his  execution  and  was  violently  attacked  by  the  Puritans 
—was  not  by  him,  but  was  really  written  by  Gauden,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Exeter.     The  Eihdn  BasUike^  a  lying  glorification  of  the  king, 
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was  brilliantly  answered  by  Milton  in  his  Eikonokhstes^  which  will 
be  spoken  of  later. 

Prominent  amongst  the  theological  writers  of  the  Cavalier  party  is 
Jeremy  Taylor  (1613-67),  whose  poetical  power  of  language  suggests 
a  comparison  with  the  French  Bossuet  His  chief  work  on  The 
Liderfy  of  Prophesying  became  the  foundation  of  religious  tolerance 
in  England,  on  which  Locke  subsequently  built 

Thomas  Fuller  (1608-65),  ^^^  combined  theology  widi  a  witty, 
fascinating  style,  also  deserves  mention.  His  History  of  the  Wortfdes 
of  England  is  one  of  the  most  readable  prose  works  of  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  neat 
comparison  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  (p.  189). 

The  Cavalier  party  also  produced  an  historian  of  more  than  ordinary 
value :  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-74),  the  most  loyal 
servant  and  partisan  of  the  exiled  Charles  IL,  whose  Lord  Chancellor 
he  became  under  the  Restoration.  Hyde's  History  of  the  Rebellion  is 
the  work  of  a  partisan,  representing  the  cause  of  the  king  in  a  most 
favourable  light  and  depreciating  the  Puritans;  even  in  details  it  is 
anything  but  trustworthy.  However,  it  is  written  in  very  agreeable 
langu^e,  although  it  is  clear  that  no  professional  writer  handles  the 
pen.  The  narrative  is  good,  the  style  fimlty.  The  author's  sense  of 
justice  compelled  him,  although  Cromwell's  most  violent  opponent, 
to  recognise  the  great  features  of  the  Protector's  character.  The 
description  of  Cromwell  is  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  his  work. 

The  most  learned  and  influential  advocate  of  the  Royalist  cause  was 
Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton !  The  politit^  theory  developed  in  his  chief  woric  Lemathan 
(1651)  contradicted  all  that  had  hitherto  been  r^arded  as  constitutional 
law  in  England.  The  pith  of  his  theory  is :  the  people  exists  ion  the 
king,  not  the  king  for  the  people.  There  has  never  been  a  more 
uncompromising  champion  of  that  absolute  despotism,  which  replaces 
the  rel^ous  infidlibility  of  the  Pope  by  the  political  infallibility  of  the 
monarch.  It  required  no  little  courage  to  bring  out  such  a  book  in 
republican  times  under  Cromwell.  The  contents  of  the  Levialhan 
may  be  judged  from  its  political  convictions.  Hobbes's  style  is 
irreproachably  lucid,  forcible,  and  distinguished  by  a  certain  pathos 
which  shows  honesty  of  feeling.  His  defence  of  monardiy  does  not 
arise  from  servility,  but  from  sincere  regard  for  civil  liberty,  as  ht 
understands  it,  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  chaiEcter  of 
a  free  Englishman. 

The  socialist  enthusiast  James  Harrington  (16x1-77)  deserves 
mention  with  Hobbes.  Under  the  influence  of  the  EngliA  revolotiOD, 
he  wrote  his  Oceana  (1656),  addressed  to  Cromwell,  as  well  as  die 
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lengthy  political  treatises  The  Prerogative  of  Popular  Government  and 
The  Art  of  Laughing,  In  all  his  works,  particularly  the  fanciful 
Oceana^  the  description  of  a  model  state  founded  on  an  equitable 
distribution  of  land,  Harrington  displayed  an  astounding,  not  to  say 
alarming,  amount  of  book-learning.  It  contains  nothing  of  the 
humorous  grace  of  More's  Utopia  (p.  221),  to  which  it  forms  a 
counterpart;  the  fantastic  idea  is  worked  out  with  frigid  calmness. 
The  work  shows  much  keenness  of  understanding,  but  it  is  too 
long  and  tedious.  Harrington  died  insane;  his  chief  work  already 
shows  signs  of  madness,-70f  that  particular  kind  in  which  there  is 
method. 

Although  his  works  did  not  appear  until  the  Civil  Wars  were  over, 
John  Locks's  intellectual  development  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
tendencies  of  his  age.  He  must  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  all 
modem  modes  of  thought,  but  especially  of  the  progressive  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  say  that  the  Middle  Ages  of 
philosophy,  the  age  of  scholasticism,  finally  comes  to  an  end  with 
him  and  the  authority  of  sound  common  sense  begins.  The  material- 
istic philosophers  and  sceptics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Toland  and 
Hume  as  wdl  as  Berkeley,  owed  everything  to  him ;  without  him,  the 
*' enlightened "  French  school,  Montesquieu  and  the  later  encyclo- 
paedists would  also  be  incomprehensible.  In  England  he  at  once 
became  a  recognised  authority;  and  yet  his  common  sense  and 
temperate  view  of  the  world  and  his  aversion  to  metaphysics  accorded 
with  the  EngUsh  character. 

In  order,  however,  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  European 
world  of  thought,  the  agency  of  France  was  necessary;  for  the 
eighteenth  century  was  under  the  intellectual  guidance  of  that  country, 
although,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  latter  was  dependent  upon  promptings 
from  without  Had  not  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  continued  and 
popularised  the  theories  of  Locke,  it  would  never  have  come  to  pass 
that  nearly  all  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  borne 
the  impress  of  Locke. 

Locke's  first  work  was  the  carrying  out  of  an  idea  of  Taylor  and 
Milton, — ^the  necessity  of  religious  toleration  in  a  free  state.  His 
Letters  of  Toleration  (1685-^2)  agree  entirely,  often  even  word  for 
word,  with  Milton's  demands :  universal  toleration  of  every  confession 
of  faith,  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  order  and  legal  freedom. 
He  also  makes  the  same  limitation  in  desiring  to  exclude  Catholics  1 
LxHrke,  like  Milton,  declared  it  would  be  impossible  to  extend  tolera- 
tion to  Catholics,  since  their  relation  to  the  Pope,  and  consequently 
to  a  foreign  political  power,  made  it  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
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Locke's  most  famous  work  is  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding 
(1690),  in  which  he  midertakes  to  define  the  sources  and  limits  of 
knowledge.  The  pith  of  the  treatise  is  as  follows :  All  human  know- 
ledge arises  from  external  impressions;  there  are  no  such  things  as 
innate  ideas;  man  only  knows  what  he  has  appropriated  by  the 
perception  of  the  senses,  by  experience.  The  passage,  in  whidi  even 
the  idea  of  God  is  referred  to  earthly  impressions  that  appeal  to  the 
senses,  is  as  follows : — 

All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as 
high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here ;  in  all  that  good 
extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote  speculations  it  may  seem 
to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense 
or  reflection  has  offered  for  its  contemplation. 

None  the  less  Locke  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  revelation  with  his  entirdy  materialistic  views.  This 
accounts  for  the  inconsistency  of  his  theory  and  its  obscurity,  which 
has  led  to  so  many  disputes.  It  was  the  case  with  Locke  as  with 
Isaac  Newton,  and,  indeed,  many  representatives  of  English  science ; 
they  are  alarmed  by  the  conclusions  drawn  from  their  own  discoveries. 
After  having  removed  revelation  by  scientific  tests,  they  re-introduce 
it  as  something  demanded  by  men's  minds. 

Especially  valuable  in  Locke's  Essay  is  that  part  of  it  which  deals 
with  the  relation  of  language  to  thought ;  in  this  respect,  even  modem 
science  has  added  nothing  essential. 

In  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  Locke's  style  is  sober,  colourless,  but 
remarkably  clear,  so  that  it  appears  '*  unscientific "  to  the  professional 
philosophers,  especially  German  metaphysicians.  In  fact,  he  did  not 
write  for  professors  of  philosophy,  but  for  the  educated  (but  unlearned) 
classes  of  his  countrymen ;  his  langus^e  is  accordingly  free  from  the 
pedantic  jargon  of  philosophy.  It  must  be  attributed  in  the  main  to 
writers  like  Locke  that  interest  in  what  was  called  "philosophising" 
was  so  widely  extended  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  philosophers 
of  that  time  all  went  to  Locke  to  learn  clearness  of  expression, — all, 
with  the  exception  of  Kant 

In  addition  to  his  chief  work,  we  possess  two  other  considerable 
compositions  by  Locke :  l^e  Treatise  of  Government  (1689,  a  year  after 
the  "Great  Revolution"  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts)  and  the 
Thoughts  Concerning  Education.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
compare  the  first  treatise  with  Rousseau's  Contrat  social^  which  is 
based  upon  it,  and  the  second  with  his  &miU,  In  the  former,  Locke 
champions  the  modem  view  of  the  State  as  a  tacit  agreement  between 
rulers  and  ruled,  lays  especial  stress  upon  the  inalienable  supremacy 
of  the  people,  and,  in  short,  is  a  thorough-going  opponent  of  Hobbes. 
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Ifl  his  Tkat^Ais  Concerning  Education  he  in  like  manner  assumes  the 
most  important  of  Rousseau's  theories;  like  Rousseau,  he  rejects 
book-leamingy  particularly  the  classical  languages,  and  attaches  most 
importance  to  training  men  up  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  useful. 
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CHAPTER  II 
JOHN  BUNYAN  AND  SAMUEL  BUTLER 

THE  PilgrinCi  Progress  by  John  Bunyan,  and  Hudibras  by 
Samuel  Butler,  give  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  die  Puritan  period 
at  first  hand.  These  two  writers  are  classical  witnesses  of  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  England  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps, 
utterly  opposed  in  feelings  and  aspirations.  Both  works,  each  in  its 
way,  are  completely  justified;  the  Puritanism  and  devoutness  of 
Bunyan,  entirely  centred  in  God ;  the  audacious  love  of  ridicule,  the 
unsparing  satire  and  energy  of  Butler,  equally  compel  our  respect 
Even  those  who  are  not  piously  inclined  may  spend  many  pleasant 
hours  with  the  fascinating  and  edifying  PilgrinCs  Progress^  while  those 
who  feel  no  pleasure  in  the  bitterness  with  which  Butler^s  Hudtbras 
takes  the  field  against  his  adversaries,  will  be  forced  to  admire  bis 
ready,  incisive  wit. 

The  Puritans  gained  the  victory  over  the  Cavaliers ;  in  spite  of  the 
Restoration  under  Charles  II.,  England  adhered  to  Puritanism, 
although  not  in  so  uncompromising  a  form  as  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  Bunyan's  prose  poem  quite  put  Butler's  Hudibras  in  the 
shade. 

John  Bunyan  (1628-88),  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  himself  brought 
up  to  the  same  trade,  was  at  an  early  age  inclined  to  religious  fervour, 
self-torture,  and  penitential  discipline;  in  1660  he  was  imprisoned  for 
twelve  years  for  preaching  after  he  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  The 
harmless  enthusiast  did  not  know  how  "  to  swim  with  the  stream  and 
sail  before  the  wind,"  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  his  PilgrMs  Progrtss, 
He  forgot  that  the  days  of  absolute  Puritanism  were  past,  and  that  the 
throne  of  England  was  again  occupied  by  a  monarch  who  was  certain 
to  resent  moral  sermons.  After  his  release  from  prison  in  1672,  he 
lived  sixteen  years,  preaching,  and  working  at  his  biography  or  the 
history  of  his  soul,  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners^  which  forms 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  inner  life  of  Puritanism. 

In  prison,  without  any  books  except  the  Bible  and  a  History  of 
Martyrs,  John  Bunyan  wrote  his  PiigrinCs  Progress^  mcMre  fully  entitled, 
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Hke  JH^rim^s  Progress  from  this  world  to  that  which  is  to  come^  de- 
littered  under  the  similitude  of  a  dream^  wherein  is  set  forth  the  manner  of 
their  setting  outf  their  dangerous  journey  and  safe  arrival  at  the  desired 
country.  The  Pilgrinis  Progress  is  a  Christian  allegory,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  similar ;  it  is  the  most  successful,  in  fact,  the  only  allegory 
in  the  whole  of  literature  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure  at  the  present 
day.  Certainly,  we  travel  all  the  way  through  a  mist  of  enthusiastic 
ecstasy,  but,  in  spite  of  his  earthly  indifference  and  heavenly  rapture, 
the  writer  possesses  the  art  of  vivid  description.  In  particular,  the 
representation  of  the  numerous  allegorical  personages  is  wonderfully 
good  The  most  shadowy  character  is  that  of  the  hero  Christian,  who, 
suddenly  seized  with  anguish  about  the  fate  of  his  sin-laden  soul,  sets 
out  for  the  seat  of  heavenly  grace,  which  he  finally  reaches  after  most 
varied  adventures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  whom  he  meets  on 
the  journey  are  anything  but  allegorical  shadows;  they  are  sharply- 
drawn  types  of  character,  such  as,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
Pliable  and  Obstinate,  and  later,  By-Ends. 

The  book  is  very  captivating  even  to  the  ordinary  reader ;  it  is  the 
most  entertaining  devotional  work  by  a  Christian  writer,  a  kind  of 
biblical  romance,  in  which  the  most  fervent  piety  is  combined  with 
delicate  humour  in  such  a  manner  that  the  effect  can  only  be  felt, 
not  described.  It  contains  passages  at  once  unpretentious  and  magnifi- 
cent, such  as  the  striking  description  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Bunyan's  prose  poetry  is  a  kind 
of  Protestant  counterpart  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia.  Next  to  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare,  no  book  has  so  large  a  circulation  in  England 
as  this  work  of  the  simple,  uneducated  tinker.  Even  Robinson  Crusoe 
hardly  equals  it  in  popularity  amongst  both  old  and  young.  Macaulay 
read  it  with  delight ;  Thackeray  borrowed  from  it  the  title  of  his  fifimous 
novel.  Vanity  Fair, 

A  continuous  perusal  of  the  Pilgrinis  Progress  is  open  to  objection ; 
it  might  easily  exercise  an  injurious  effect  upon  enthusiastically  pious 
minds,  and  fill  them  with  horror  of  alt  the  genuine  enjoyments  of  this 
^t.  Agftin,.the  mawkishly  familiar  attitude  towards  God,  reminding 
us  of  the  Hermhuters  in  Germany,  leaves  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the 
mouth.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  moral  feeling  in  the  Pilgrim^s 
Progress  is  shifted  from  the  human  heart  to  an  entirely  alienated 
morality. 

The  language  is  exceedingly  insinuating,  and  lacks  vigour;  as  we 
read  on,  the  style  strikes  us  as  unhealthy.^  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress 
most  resembles  Piers  Ploughmaiis  Vision  (p.  68)  in  spirit  and 
language;  in  all  probability  Bunyan  had  read  this  old  book,  which 

^  "  A  stylistic  softening  of  the  bones  "  in  the  originaL 
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had  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  life  during  the  religious  disturbances  in 
England 

Bunyan's  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  astonishing.  On  every  page  the 
Bible  provides  him  with  his  portraits ;  even  the  language  is  throughout 
pervaded  by  a  biblical,  Hebrew  tinge  As  the  author  conscientiously 
gives  the  references  to  the  Bible  in  the  margin,  the  reading  of  the 
PUgrifris  Progress  is  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant  way  of  getting  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  already  stated,  Bunyan  represents  the  light  side  of  Puritanism, 
its  ardent  longing  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  sincere  aversion  to  the 
earthly  and  perishable.  In  his  youth  he  suffered  from  religions 
delusions,  saw  heaven  and  the  jaws  of  hdl  opening;  in  his  old  age 
he  was  an  apostle,  and  his  enthusiastic  adherents,  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands,  called  him  "Bishop  Bunyan.**  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  inevitable  consequences  of  morbidly  exaggerated  piety, 
the  Pharisaic  contempt  for  a  sinful  brother  who  had,  perhaps,  not  yet 
obtained  grace,  is  noticeable  even  in  Bunyan.  "  God,  I  thank  tfaee^ 
that  I  am  not  as  that  man,"  may  often  be  read  between,  sometimes 
even  in  the  lines. 

Let  us  Usten  to  Christian,  the  Pilgrim,  conversing  on  his  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Christian  has  run  away  from  the  City  of  Destruc- 
tion to  save  his  souL  His  neighbour,  Faithful,  has  followed  him,  and, 
without  a  word  of  compassion  for  the  &te  of  his  native  place,  tells  him : 
"  I  heard  some  of  them  deridingly  speak  of  you  and  of  your  desperate 
journey ;  but  I  did  believe,  and  do  still,  that  the  end  di  our  dty  will  be 
with  fire  and  brimstone  from  above,  and  therefore  I  have  made  my 
escape."  The  same  train  of  thought,  "  What  has  my  sinful  feUow- 
creature  to  do  with  me  ?  "  shows  itself  in  many  passages.  Thus,  Faithful 
says  of  Mr.  Pliable,  of  the  City  of  Destruction,  that  he  wiU  also  go  to 
the  devil,  for  it  is  written — and  then  Christian  proceeds,  with  unctuous 
satisfaction,  to  quote  a  not  very  applicable  verse  from  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter.  Faithful  rejoins:  "These  are  my  fears  of  him  too^ 
but  who  can  hinder  that  which  will  be?"  "Well,"  says  the  new 
Christian,  "let  us  leave  him,  and  talk  of  things  that  more  immediately 
concern  ourselves." 

In  conclusion,  we  will  giv6  a  somewhat  longer  specimen  of  Bunyan's 
descriptive  style : — 

The  interpreter  took  Christian  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  a  chamber, 
where  tibere  was  one  rising  out  of  bed  ;  and  as  he  put  on  his  raiment,  he 
shook  and  trembled.  Then  said  Christian,  Why  doth  this  man  thus 
tremble  ?  The  interpreter  then  bid  him  tell  Christian  the  reason  of  his  so 
doing.  So  he  began,  and  said,  This  night,  as  I  was  in  my  sleep,  I  dreamed, 
and  behold,  the  heavens  grew  excelling  black :  also  it  thundered  and 
lightened  in  most  fearful  wise,  that  it  put  me  into  agony.    So  I  looked  up  in 
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my  dream,  and  saw  the  clouds  rack,  at  an  unusual  rate ;  upon  which  I  heard 
a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  saw  also  a  man  sittm^  upon  a  cloud, 
attended  with  the  thousands  of  heaven ;  they  were  all  m  naming  fire  ; 
also  the  heavens  were  in  a  burning  flame.  I  heard  then  a  great  voice, 
saying,  "  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment **  And  with  that  die  rocks 
rent,  the  graves  opened,  and  the  dead  that  were  therein  came  forth  ;  some 
of  them  were  exceeding  glad  and  looked  upward  ;  and  some  sought  to  hide 
themselves  under  the  mountains.  Then  I  saw  the  man,  that  sat  upon  the 
cloud,  open  the  book  and  bid  the  world  draw  near.  Yet  there  was,  by 
reason  of  a  fierce  flame  which  issued  out  and  came  before  him,  a  con- 
venient distance  betwixt  him  and  them,  as  betwixt  the  judge  and  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar.  I  heard  it  also  proclaimed  to  them  that  attended 
on  the  man  that  sat  on  the  cloud,  "Gather  together  the  tares,  the  chaff 
and  stubble,  and  cast  them  into  the  burning  lake."  And  with  that  the 
bottomless  pit  opened,  just  whereabout  I  stood,  out  of  the  mouth  of  which 
there  came,  in  an  abundant  manner,  smoke  and  coals  of  fire,  with 
hideous  noises.  It  was  also  said  to  the  same  persons,  "  Gather  my  wheat 
into  the  gamer."  And  with  that  I  saw  many  catched  up  and  carried  away 
into  the  clouds ;  but  I  was  left  behind.  I  also  sought  to  hide  myself,  but 
I  could  not ;  for  the  man  that  sat  upon  the  cloud  still  kept  his  eye  upon  me: 
my  sins  also  came  into  my  mind,  and  my  conscience  did  accuse  me  on  every 
side.    Upon  this  I  awakened  from  my  sleep. 

Samubl  Btjtlbr  (1613-80),  like  Bunyan,  has  only  left  one  im- 
portant work,  Ifudidras;  but  as  long  as  Englishmen  retain  an 
apfxeciation  of  wit  and  satire,  this  poem  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Hudibras  is  not  only  the  wittiest  creation  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  also  the  most  important  poetical  work  which  the  Royalists  can 
claim.  Samuel  Butler  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  king  and  the  Cavaliers  as  an  embittered 
enemy  of  that  section  of  the  Puritans,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Christian  piety  and  contrition,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  an  entirely 
commonplace  greed  of  power.  His  poem  is  indeed  full  of  malicious 
calumniation  of  his  opponents,  but  he  hardly  ever  has  a  word  of  recog- 
nition for  the  king's  party. 

Butier  had  a  keen  eye  for  all  that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in 
Puritanism.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  cautious  poet  shrewdly 
waited  till  Puritanism  declined  before  he  came  forward  with  his  poem 
(1663).  During  the  Restoration  there  was  nothing  particularly  hazard- 
ous or  daring  in  annihilating  with  ridicule  the  enemy  of  Royalism  who 
had  been  conquered  without  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  court  and  its  party  towards  Hudibras  is  in- 
structive. Although  Charles  II.  knew  long  passages  of  it  by  heart, 
and  was  fond  of  repeating  it,  although  Hudibras  was  the  ddight  of 
the  Cavsdiers,  Butler  died  in  poverty.  He  was  destined  to  learn, 
from  his  own  experience,  how  much  the  gratitude  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  was  worth. 

Hudibras,  the  hero  of  the  humorous  satire,  is  a  braggart  Puritan 
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knight,  who  rides  out  with  his  squire  Ralph  (Ralpho)  to  extirpate 
everything  anti-Puritan.  The  adventures  of  this  heroic  pair,  who  rival 
each  other  in  worthlessness,  quibbling,  and  absurdity,  form  the  contents 
of  the  work,  which  is  entirely  deficient  in  action. 

The  most  valuable  portions  of  Hudihras  are  the  numerous  digressions 
on  all  possible  subjects,  but,  in  particular,  the  coarse  description  and 
derision  of  the  Puritan  manner.  As  Hudibras  is  a  Presbyterian  and 
Ralph  an  Independent,  the  pair  at  the  same  time  represent  conflicting 
tendencies  inside  Puritanism. 

To  all  appearance  Cervantes's  Dan  QuixoU  suggested  Hudibras  to 
Butler.  Not  only  do  the  two  horsemen  correspond  outwardly  to  the 
noble  knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his  Sancho  Panza ;  even  single  episodes 
are  imitated  from  the  Spanish  romance,  for  instance,  when  Huidbras 
persuades  Ralph  to  let  himself  be  thrashed  instead  of  his  master. 
But  what  traces  are  there  of  the  enchanting  humour  of  Don  QuixoU 
in  this  political  party  poem  ?  How  vulgar,  bitter,  and  hateful  is  the 
caricature!  We  can  at  least  sympathise  warmly  with  the  heroes  of 
Don  Quixote,  but  all  the  figures  of  Hudibras  are  repulsive  in  their 
vulgarity.  Hogarth  would  have  been  a  fitting  illustrator  of  such 
a  subject 

The  metre  contributes  essentially  to  the  comic  effect;  the  short, 
four-foot  iambus  with  its  doggerel  rhyme  is  admirably  adapted  to 
burlesque  representation.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  read  continuously, 
the  metre  is  too  fatiguing ;  but,  if  taken  piecemeal,  it  is  superior  to 
all  similar  poems  before  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing that  approaches  it  in  witty  audacity  except  it  be  Voltaire's  PutdU. 
Further,  Hudibras  is  full  of  indecencies,  although  certainly  not  so  in- 
tentional as  those  in  Voltaire's  worthless  but  witty  work. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  Butler  has  gone  too  fitf  in 
his  attacks  on  the  ridiculous  excrescences  of  Puritanism ;  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  party  passion  undoubtedly  blinded  him  in  his  judgment 
of  Cromwell  and  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(1640-53).  But  party  rage  affords  no  excuse  for  laughing  at  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  or  Charles  II. 's  callous  and  sacrilegious  treatment  of  the 
Protector's  remains. 

The  following  extracts  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Butler's  style : — 

Part  I.    Canto  I 

HUDIBRAS'S   RELIGION 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit  To  be  the  true  Church  Militant. 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ;  Such  as  do  build  their  faith  apon 

'Twas  presbyterian  true  blue ;  The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew  Decide  all  controversies  by 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant  InfiUlible  artillery ; 
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And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
With  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire  and  sword  and  desolation 
A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  going  on. 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done, 
As  if  Religion  were  intended 
For  nothi^  else  but  to  be  mended  : 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd,  perverse  antipathies, 
In  felling  out  with  that  or  this 
And  finmng  somewhat  still  amiss ; 
That  with  more  care  keep  holyday 
The  wrone,  than  others  tne  right  way ; 
Compouna  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 


By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite 
As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite, 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abnor 
One  wav,  and  long  another  for ; 
Free  will  they  one  way  disavow, 
Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 
Rather  than  £ul  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  mince-pies  and  disparage 
Their   best  and   dearest   friend   plum- 
porridge. 


Part  II.    Canto  III 

HUDIBRAS   AND   RALPHO  ON   THE   SANCTITY  OF   AN   OATH 


We're  not  commanded  to  forbear. 
Indefinitely,  at  all  to  swear ; 
Bat  to  swear  idly,  and  in  vain. 
Without  self-interest  or  gain  ; 
For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying 
Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying ; 
Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  I^rd, 
Perjur'd  themselves  and  broke  their  word  ; 
And  this  the  constant  rule  and  practice 
Of  all  our  late  Apostles'  acts  is. 
Was  not  the  cause  at  first  begun 
With  perjury  and  carr/d  on? 
Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  house. 
Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  ? 
For,  having  fireed  us  first  from  both 
Th*  aUcg^ce  and  suptem'cy  oath, 


Did  they  not  next  compel  the  nation 
To  take  and  break  the  protestation  ? 
To  swear,  and  after  to  recant 
The  solemn  league  and  covenant  ? 
To  take  th'  engi^ement  and  disclaim  it, 
Enforc'd  by  those  who  first  did  frame  it  ? 
Did  they  not  swear  at  first,  to  fi^ht 
For  the  King's  safety  and  his  right  ? 
And  after  march'd  to  find  him  out, 
And  charg'd  him  home  with  horse  and 

foot? 
Did  they  not  swear,  in  express  words, 
To  pop  and  back  the  house  of  lords  ? 
And  alter  tum*d  out  the  whole  houseful 
Of  peers,  as  dangerous  and  unusefiiL 
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CHAPTER   III 
JOHN  MILTON   (1608-74)  • 

MILTON  is  not  one  of  those  poets  whose  works  are  the  in- 
alienable possession  of  all  civilised  peoples;  none  of  his 
poems,  characters,  or  even  of  his  verses  rivet  the  imagination 
and  heart  oi  comitless  readers  outside  the  limits  of  his  native  land. 
But  in  all  literature  there  is  hardly  another  personality  so  manly,  so 
noble,  or  so  distinguished  by  all  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  as  that  of 
John  Milton.  He,  if  anyone,  was  the  poet  of  the  "cat^orical  im- 
perative" of  duty.  While  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  Continent, 
everywhere  beheld  the  consolidation  and  artistically  correct  develop- 
ment of  rigid  despotism,  it  produced  for  England  the  highest  embodi- 
ment of  the  Germanic  spirit  of  liberty.  Not  only  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  of  the  party  which  he  served  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  that 
of  the  Puritan  Independents,  but  even  after  all  the  hopes  of  his  youth 
and  manhood  were  shattered,  he  courageously  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
defence  of  the  eternal  rights  of  his  people  against  tyranny  in  State  and 
Church. 

Milton  was  free  from  the  Puritan  belief  in  the  letter.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  term  "Puritan"  to  mean  a  man  filled  with  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christianity,  a  man  of  independent  thought,  then  Milton  was  a 
Puritan,  though  perhaps  the  only  one  of  his  age;  in  other  respects, 
he  separated  himself  in  what  he  wrote,  did,  and  felt  from  the  party 
to  which  he  ostensibly  belonged.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  cntlinary 
Puritan,  nearly  all  Milton's  most  prominent  writings  were  heretical; 
his  plea  for  absolute  freedom  of  the  Press,  his  defence  of  divorce 
contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law,  even  his  Paradise  Lost  is  not  free  from 
heresy.  Above  all,  he  hated  the  tendency  of  Puritanism  to  condemn 
all  higher  knowledge  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  Against  thb  tendency 
Milton  fought  all  his  life  long.  Nor  did  he  share  the  intolerant  spirit 
shown  by  the  Puritans  after  their  victory  over  the  Cavaliers.  In  the 
history  of  religious  toleration  Milton  deserves  an  honourable  place. 
Nearly  all  the  pleasures  of  the  masses  were  repugnant  to  him ;  he  was 
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a  solitary  character.  He  had  no  poetical  predecessors,  nor  did  he 
found  a  "school  of  poetry."  Although  he  was  inferior  to  none  of 
the  members  of  his  party  in  genuine  heartfelt  piety,  he  never  went 
to  church, — a  punishable  offence  in  Puritan  times. 

In  Butler's  Hudidras^  which  neither  passes  over  nor  spares  any 
prominent  Puritan,  Milton,  although  in  the  forefix>nt  of  the  polemicsd 
writers  of  his  time,  is  not  mentioned.  This  fact  is  a  significant  in- 
dication of  the  respect  which  his  republican  virtues  gained  for  him, 
even  amongst  his  opponents. 

John  Milton,  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  was  bom  in  London 
on  December  9th,  1608.  He  went  to  Cambridge,  which  he  left 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four;  after  this,  he  spent  five  years  in  retire- 
ment in  the  country  at  Horton,  near  Windsor,  studying  classical  and 
modem  languages.  His  fiirst  poetical  works  were  written  at  Horton : 
the  masque  of  Comus^  the  elegy  of  Lyddas^  and  the  two  emotional 
poems,  L* Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.  The  comfortable  independence 
which  he  enjoyed  in  early  manhood  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  unbending  spirit  of  liberty.  It  was  not  until  his  old  age  that 
poverty  came  upon  him.  A  journey  to  Italy  in  the  year  1638  con- 
cluded the  first  happy  period  of  Milton's  life. 

At  Florence  the  young  poet  and  savant  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Academy,  like  Goethe,  later,  at  Rome.  His  striking,  almost 
feminine  beauty,  his  rare  knowledge  of  books  and  languages,  and 
his  poetical  talent  won  him  all  hearts.  His  journey  only  took  him 
as  fkr  as  Rome,  as  the  news  of  the  outbresUc  of  the  Civil  War  in 
England  hastened  his  return.  When  begged  to  prolong  his  stay,  he 
lefdied:  ''I esteemed  it  dishonourable  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
when  my  fellow-citizens  were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home." 
The  consciousness  of  his  mission  as  a  herald  in  the  stmggle  was  early 
awakened  in  him.  On  his  journey  home  he  visited  Galileo,  who  at 
the  time  had  lost  his  sight;  in  Paradise  Lost  (v.  261)  he  has  left  a 
beautiful  monument  to  the  courageous  Italian. 

In  1643  Milton  married,  a  step  which,  in  consequence  of  total 
incompatibility  of  character,  proved  a  source  of  deep  sorrow  to  him. 
His  wife  left  him,  and  this  occasioned  his  controversial  writings  upon 
the  need  of  greater  facilities  for  divorce.  He  was  reconciled  to  his 
wife  in  1645,  but  their  married  life  was  never  again  a  happy  one.  We 
may  here  observe,  in  anticipation,  that  Milton  married  again  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  when  the  second  died,  took  a  third,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  sincere  affection,  chiefly  to  nurse  him  in  his 
blindness  and  old  age. 

The  second  part  of  his  career  may  be  reckoned  from  1644  to  1660, 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  Charles  II.  into  London.    It  was  the  stormiest 
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and  most  prolific  period  of  his  life.  For  sixteen  years  he  wrote,  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  poetry,  his  wonderful  pamphlets,  partly  on  his 
own  initiative  (those  on  the  question  of  divorce  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Press),  partly  at  the  commission  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Lord- 
Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  himself.  The  latter  appointed  him  Latin 
Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council ;  no  sinecure,  for  he  had  to  superintend 
the  foreign  diplomatic  correspondence.  Milton  lost  his  eyesight  as  the 
result  of  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  English  Republic.  This  mis- 
fortune had  long  been  threatening  him,  and  the  physicians  had  warned 
him.  The  Defensio  pro  papula  Anglkano^  written  in  reply  to  the 
attacks  of  venal  scribblers  on  the  Continent  upon  the  Republic  and 
its  leaders,  nearly  cost  him  his  sight ;  but  when,  in  spite  of  this,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  writing  a  second  ''defence,"  the  physicians 
told  him  that  if  he  did  any  more  literary  work  he  would  lose  his  vision 
entirely.  Milton's  reply  to  this  was  in  his  " second  defence " :  ''I  had 
to  choose  between  the  abandonment  of  a  most  solemn  duty  and  the 
loss  of  my  eyesight.  At  such  a  moment  I  could  not  have  listened  to  a 
physician,  not  even  if  i^)sculapius  himself  had  spoken  to  me ;  I  could 
not  but  follow  the  inmost  promptings  of  my  soul,  which  spoke  to  me 
from  heaven,  and  accordingly  I  resolved  to  sacrifice  what  little  eyesight 
remained  to  me  for  the  pleasure  of  rendering  the  greatest  services  in 
my  power  to  the  Republic."^  He  wrote  his  second  Defensio^  and 
in  1652  became  hopelessly  blind,  and  lived  on  for  twenty-two  years 
in  darkness. 

It  is  not  certain  when  Milton  commenced  his  great  poem  Paradise 
Lost:  it  did  not  appear  till  1667,  the  most  sorrowful  period  of  his  life. 
He  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  overcoming,  by  his  poetical  labours, 
the  hatred  of  those  whose  enmity  he  incurred  by  his  political  views. 
The  poem  did  not  reach  a  third  edition  until  after  his  death. 

On  November  8th,  1674,  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century  died.  The  erection  of  his  bust  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  forbidden  by  the  clergy.  It  was  only  the  rise  of  the 
Libend  Party  (the  Whigs)  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  that 
conceded  this  ornament  to  the  Abbey  and  admitted  Milton's  popu- 
larity as  a  poet. 

Milton's  prose  works  are  unfortunately  little  known,  even  in  England, 
considering  their  importance ;  and  yet,  both  in  form  and  matter,  they 

'  Cum  datum  mihi  publico  esset  illud  in  defenstonem  r^iam  negotium.  eodemqne 
tempore  et  ad  versa  simul  valetudine  et  oculo  iam  pene  altero  amisso  conflictarer,  di- 
cerentque  diserte  medici,  si  hunc  laborcm  suscepissem,  fore  ut  utrumoue  brevi  aznit- 
terem,  nihil  ista  praemonitione  deterritus,  non  medici,  ne  yEscala^ni  ^uidem  Eptdauiii 
ex  adyto  vocem,  sed  divinioris  cuiusdam  intus  monitoris  viderer  mihi  audire,  duasqoe 
sortes,  fatali  quodam  natu,  iam  mihi  propositas,  hinc  caecitatem,  inde  offidam  :  aat 
oculorum  iacturam  necessarto  £giciendam,  aut  suromum  officium  deserendum. 
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are  some  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  English  prose.  Twenty- 
five  political  pamphlets  bear  his  name,  and  we  can  only  discuss  the 
most  important  of  them  here.  They  are  all  animated  by  the  same 
feeling, — a  genuine  passion  for  personal  and  human  liberty  generally. 
In  most  of  his  political  writings  he  purposely  employed  the  English 
language ;  only  four  of  the  more  important  essays  are  written  in  Latin, 
amongst  them  his  "  Defences "  of  the  Republican  cause  in  England, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  entire  reading  public  of  Europe. 

An  acquaintance  with  Milton's  poetical  works  alone  would  hardly 
lead  us  ta  expect  the  vigour,  freshness,  and  originality  which  character- 
ise his  prose.  What  wit,  what  malice,  even  coarseness  is  displayed  by 
the  worthy,  gentle  poet  of  Par<Mdise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained/  He 
threw  his  whole  heart  into  these  controversial  writings,  and  it  is  striking, 
and  even  touching,  to  see  how  this  fiery  spirit  breaks  through  even  the 
limits  of  a  dead  language.  Milton  may  be  declared  the  greatest 
political  writer  known  in  history ;  he  was  a  journalist  of  a  very  high 
order. 

Milton's  classical  prose  work  is  the  address  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  Press, 
his  AreopagiHca  (1644).  Written  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
French  Revolution,  at  a  time  when  no  one  thought  seriously  of  the 
possibility  of  a  state  of  things  in  Europe  when  there  would  be  no 
censor,  this  essay  is  an  imperishable  monument  to  the  honour  of 
Milton  and  the  history  of  English  liberty.  Both  structure  and  language 
exhibit  truly  Hellenic  clearness  and  beauty,  and  fully  justify  the  title, 
intended  to  remind  us  of  the  Areopagitieus  of  Isocrates.  Milton's  essay 
might  well  be  read  in  our  high-schools  and  universities  instead  of  so 
many  profitless  and  over-praised  Latin  classics.  Which  of  Cicero's 
speeches,  for  instance,  can  be  compared  with  it  in  manly  dignity, 
irresistible  vigour,  and  elegance  of  style? 

In  the  AreopagiHca^  Milton  separated  himself  from  the  Puritans 
of  the  ordinary  stamp,  who  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  control  of  their 
opponents  by  the  censorship.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  desired 
complete  liberty  for  all  peaceful  citizens — with  the  exception  of  the 
Catholics !  Even  a  Milton  drew  the  line  at  this.  He  regarded  Popery 
as  "idolatry"  and  even  as  high  treason,  since  the  Papists,  in  every- 
thing they  did,  had  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  foreign  power.  He  was 
opposed  to  granting  equal  rights  to  Catholics  more  from  political 
considerations  than  religious  grounds. 

Milton's  arguments  against  the  censorship  are  the  same  as  those  which 
all  friends  of  free  speech  have  at  all  times  adduced  against  its  disgrace- 
ful gagging.  The  Areopagitica  in  many  places  reads  as  if  it  had  been 
written  by  Lessing,  e,g.  the  passage  in  which  Milton  speaks  of  the 
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possibility  of  truth  assuming  different  forms,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  admit  all  the  results  of  the  search  after  truth.  We  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Areopagitka: — 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book ;  who  kills  a  man  kills 
a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills 
reason  itsel£  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  esurth ;  but  a  good  boc^  is 
the  precious  lifeblood  of  a  master  spirit,  imbaimed  and  treasured  up  on 

{)urpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.    Revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the 
oss  of  a  rejected  truth. 

As  to  the  "  Imprimatur  "  of  the  censors  he  says : — 

The  word  of  command  was  still  set  down  in  Latin,  as  if  the  learned  gram- 
matical pen  that  wrote  it  would  cast  no  ink  without  Latin,  or  perhaps,  as  I 
hope,  for  that  our  English,  the  language  of  men  ever  famous  and  foremost 
in  the  achievements  of  liberty,  will  not  easily  find  servile  letters  enow  to 
spell  such  a  dictatory  presumption  englished. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  soon  after  the  Areqpagitica  appeared, 
one  of  the  censors  voluntarily  gave  up  his  dishonourable  calling. 

Next  in  merit  of  Milton's  political  prose  works  is  the  Dejmsio  pro 
popuh  Angiicano  (165 1),  which,  although  written  in  Latin,  is  full  of 
genuine  English  spirit.  It  contains  a  cutting  answer  to  the  libd  written 
by  a  French  hireling  in  the  pay  of  the  Stuarts,  named  Saumaise  (Sal- 
masius),  who  was  hired  for  one  hundred  Jacobuses^  to  indite  an 
incendiary  pamphlet  against  the  English  '*  r^ddes.*'  Written  in  bad 
Latin,  and  silly  as  far  as  matter  was  concerned,  the  Xegia  Dtfmsio  of 
the  French  pedant  afforded  Milton  numerous  opportunities  cf  attack. 
The  tone  of  the  Defcnsio  pro  papulo  Angiicano  is  far  from  being  as  mild 
as  that  of  the  Areopagitica,  The  lash  of  contempt  and  killing  sarcasm 
falls  so  unsparingly  upon  the  shoulders  of  poor  Salmasius,  that  we  may 
well  believe  that  his  death,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  was  the 
result  of  chagrin.  The  gist  of  Milton's  "  Defence  "  is,  that  the  English 
people  had  the  right  to  judge  and  condemn  a  perjured,  wicked  and 
traitorous  king.  According  to  Milton,  the  magistrates  are  not  instituted 
by  God,  but  the  power  of  princes  and  magistrates  is  handed  over  and 
entrusted  to  them  by  the  people  for  the  general  good.  The  supremacy 
resides  inalienably  in  the  whole  people;  therein  Milton  agrees  literally 
with  Rousseau.  Never  before  did  a  writer  so  fearlessly,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  characteristically,  express  the  ftindamental  ideas  of  modem 
constitutional  law. 

Milton's  third  essay  of  permanent  value  is  the  Eikonokiastis  (1649), 
directed  against  the  Eikan  basilike  (p.  239),  an  attempt  to  whitewash 
monarchy,  falsely  ascribed  to  King  Charles  I.  Milton  so  utteriy 
shattered  this  idol  that  the  Royalist  hatred  of  him  appears  justified. 

^  h  Jacobus  was  a  gold  coin  of  James  I.,  worth  twenty  shiltiogs. 
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Under  the  Restoration,  the  Definsio  and  Eikanokiastis  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt  The  Privy  Council  commissioned  Milton  to  refute  the 
Eikdn  basilike^  as  the  latter  threatened  to  obtain  a  wide  circulation 
amongst  the  people.  It  went  through  forty-seven  editions  in  rapid 
succession.  Milton  repudiated  the  charge  of  "  descanting  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  person  fidlen  from  so  high  a  dignity,"  and  declared  that 
"he  had  only  preferred  Queen  Truth  to  King  Charles."  In  the  EikofUh 
klastis  he  acted  upon  the  maxim :  Death  is  no  excuse. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  Milton's  Essay  On  Education^  the  result  of 
experience  gained  by  the  practical  instruction  of  some  young  relatives. 
Much  of  it  might  have  been  written  at  the  present  day,  so  completely 
is  it  in  accord  with  the  rational  demands  of  modem  times : — 

We  do  amiss  to  sj^nd  seven  or  eight  jears  merely  in  scraping  together  so 
much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  as  mi^ht  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and 
delightfully  in  one  year%  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  the  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children 
to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
ment, and  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observing, 
with  elegant  maxims  and  copious  invention. 

Milton's  poems  are  far  less  numerous  than  his  prose  writings ;  if  it 
were  not  for  his  Paradise  Lost^  commenced  when  he  was  well  advanced 
in  years,  he  would  hardly  be  considered  a  poet  at  all.  But  this  would 
be  unjust ;  for  the  little  volume  of  his  youthful  poems,  together  with 
his  sonnets,  contains  almost  the  best  poetry  of  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Milton,  who  at  an  early  age 
clearly  recognised  his  vocation  as  a  poet,  allowed  himself  to  be  spoilt 
by  politics  during  twenty  of  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific  years  of  his 
life. 

Milton  the  poet  is  the  same  as  Milton  the  prose  writer ;  an  orator  full 
of  lofty  solemnity,  almost  a  priest  Eloquence  reveals  itself  in  his 
youthful  poems,  it  speaks  from  his  political  sonnets,  it  is  the  prominent 
feature  in  the  two  "Paradise"  epics  and  in  his  tragedy  Samson 
Agomstes.  Certainly,  it  is  an  eloquence  sustained  by  deep,  fervent 
feeling,  but  still  eloquence.  Milton  never  succeeded  in  writing  a 
simple  lyric  poem  appealing  from  heart  to  heart  His  eloquence  is  at 
once  exhibited  in  his  long  periods :  thus,  the  first  sentence  of  Paradise 
Lost  comprises  sixteen  Unes. 

Milton  began  his  poetical  career  with  a  beautiful  Hymn  on  the 
Natitnty,  In  this  an  entirely  new  tone,  a  new  poetical  language  is 
perceptible : — 

Bat  peaceful  was  the  night  Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light  Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began ;      Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist,  While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the 

charmed  wave. 
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The  masque  of  Camus  followed,  a  piece  written  especially  for  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  represented  at  his  castle  in  1634.  It  is  a 
graceful  dramatic  idyll,  abounding  in  lyrically  coloured  descriptions, 
but  of  no  higher  poetical  value ;  it  is  certainly  the  poem  which  least 
of  all  exhibits  Milton's  distinguishing  characteristics.  Nor  can  his 
Lycidas^  an  elegy  written  soon  afterwards  on  the  death  of  a  companion 
of  his  youth,  lay  claim  to  permanent  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  VAUigro  and  //  Peiutraso^  the  two  mood- 
pictures  (published  1645,  ^^^  written  earlier),  are  rightly  praised  for 
their  emotional  character  and  extremely  musiod  lai^uage.  The  effect 
of  external  influences  is  clearly  marked  in  them.  The  poems  describe 
the  two  opposite  feelings  between  which  the  poet,  like  every  human 
being,  wavers.  They  may  be  interpreted  as  the  symboliod  trans- 
figuration of  the  two  extreme  limits  between  which  the  whole  people 
at  the  time  moved,  CAUegro  representing  the  Cavaliers  and  II 
Ptnseroso  the  Puritans. 

Milton  lifted  the  Sonnet  high  above  the  sphere  of  el^;ant  erotic 
trifling,  and  obtained  effects  from  it,  of  which  the  English,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Shakespeare,  had  hitherto  had  no  idea.  Milton's 
sonnets,  few  in  number  as  they  are,  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  valuable  English  poems  of  this  class.  The  vigour  of  language, 
the  sounding  rhythm,  the  conciseness  of  expression  have  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled  or  surpassed  by  English  sonnetists.  They  contain  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  poetical  eloquence  in  English 
literature.  We  will  quote  the  most  stirring  of  them  as  a  specimen: 
a  cry  of  revenge  for  the  shameful  deeds  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Piedmont  against  the  Waldensians.  Milton's  sonnet  g^ve 
powerful  expression  to  the  indignation  that  echoed  throughout  Eng- 
land:— 

Avenge,  O  Lord  !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fiathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  in£eint  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.     Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way 
Early,  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

The  touching  sonnet  on  the  poet's  own  blindness  also  deserves  to 
be  quoted: — 
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When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent* 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide» 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soid  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide ; 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?' 
I  fondly  ask ;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  *  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  mm  best :  his  state 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 

Sonounded  by  earthly  darkness,  all  political  dreams  of  the  future 
wrecked,  despairing  of  his  people,  MUton,  during  the  Restoration, 
retomed  to  the  poetical  ideals  of  his  youth  as  to  a  lost  Paradise,  and 
created  for  himself,  in  his  eternal  darkness,  a  life  full  of  sublime  figures 
and  great  ideas.  Always  in  peril  fix>m  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
returned  Royalists,  surrounded  by  three  by  no  means  affectionate 
daughters,  struggling  with  poverty  after  he  had  lost  his  property,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  sixtieUi  year  he  wrote  Paradise  Lost^  his 
greatest  poetical  woik,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  valuable  k^cy 
bequeathed  to  literature  by  the  seventeenth  century.  Already,  when 
a  young  man,  Milton,  like  Klopstock,  had  been  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  an  epic;  he  had  first  thought  of  a  national  subject,  the 
Arthurian  legend.  That  was  before  the  time  when  religious  enthusiasm 
had  gained  complete  hold  upon  him.  After  the  storms  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  the  romantic  world  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table 
appeared  too  remote,  too  mean  a  theme  for  him.  In  1641  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  that  he  felt  as  if  he  must  write  something  which  would 
bring  him  immortality.  His  long  desertion  of  poetry  never  stifled  the 
feeling  that  it  was  his  true  vocation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Milton's  epic  was  not  written  by  a  young  man : 
even  in  the  passages  which  are  descriptive  of  passion  the  prudent 
sobriety  of  the  man  of  mature  years  is  die  controlling  influence.  Yet 
there  is  hardly  a  long  passage  in  Paradise  Lost  which  can  be  called 
weak.  Much  may  seem  dry  to  us  modem,  unbiblical  people ;  but  we 
are  everywhere  conscious  of  the  unerring  art  of  a  bom  poet.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Byron,  Milton  is  the  only  great  poet  who  has 
not  £Euled  in  the  poetical  treatment  of  a  biblical  subject :  the  only  one 
who  affords  pleasure  to  all  readers,  whatever  their  articles  of  faith, 
although  in  a  different  degree. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  as  one 
of  those  admirable  works,  which  everyone  must  know  by  name,  but 
which  are  only  read  by  few,  since  their  tediousness  condemns  them  in 
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advance.  Paradise  Lost  is  not  at  all  tedious ;  in  epic  chann  it  not  only 
surpasses  Dante's  Divina  Cammedia  and  Klopstock's  Messiade^  but 
even  Tasso's  GeruscUemme  lAberata.  It  is  true  that  it  contains 
passages  (but  only  few)  which  are  nothing  but  dogmatic  subtleties  in 
verse ;  but  these  arid  parts  may  easily  be  skipped,  and  round  them 
blows  a  fresh  breeze,  like  a  real  breath  of  open  Paradise. 

In  one  sense  Milton's  epic  is  certainly  not  one  of  those  poems  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  possess ;  not  one  of  the  characters  appeals  to  our 
heart.  The  language  of  Milton  carries  us  away;  the  great  musical 
art  of  his  versification,  his  loftiness,  and  even  sweetness,  may  enchant 
us  at  the  moment  of  reading,  but  as  soon  as  we  lay  down  the  book 
our  heart  no  longer  feels  any  interest  in  what  is  taking  place.  In  this 
respect  Byron's  Cain  stands  &r  above  Paradise  Lost  The  two  mortals, 
Adam  and  Eve,  have  not  such  a  hold  on  our  affections  that  we  can 
rejoice  with  them  in  their  joy  and  weep  with  them  in  their  sonow. 
They  are  no  free  human  bcdngs ;  their  fiUe  is  sealed  from  eternity  m 
the  decree  of  the  Most  High.  From  a  poetical  point  of  view,  Milton 
has  not  escaped  shipwreck  on  this  dogmatic  reef.  It  is  touching  to 
read  how  he  makes  God  formally  excuse  and  justify  Himself  because 
Adam  and  Eve  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  the  tempter : — 

BOOK   III. 

SowiUfaU 
He  and  his  fidthless  progeny.     Whose  &ult  ? 
Whose  bat  his  own  ?    Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 
All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right. 
Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  faU. 
.  .  .  They,  therefore,  as  to  right  belonged 
So  were  created,  nor  can  justly  accuse 
Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  &te, 
As  if  Predestination  overruled 
Their  will,  disposed  by  absolute  decree 
Of  high  foreknowledge.    The^  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.     If  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fiiult, 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  the  Most  High  God ;  it  is  the  language 
of  an  accused  man  trying  to  excuse  himself.  This  was  what  Goethe 
meant  in  his  letter  to  Schiller : — 

The  subject  is  detestable,  outwardly  plausible  and  inwardly  worm-eaten 
and  hollow.  .  .  .  However  it  is  assuredly  an  interesting  man  that  is  eiq>ress- 
ing  himself;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possesses  character,  feeling,  in- 
teUect,  knowledge,  poetical  and  oratorical  talents,  and  many  other  good 
qualities. 

Those  who  have  never  read  Paradise  Lost  may  be  informed  that  it 
describes  the  innocent  life  of  the  first  pair  of  human  beings   in 
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Pamdise,  for  the  possession  of  which  Heaven  and  Hell  are  fighting ; 
that  Hell  finally  gains  the  victory,  and  Paradise  is  lost  The  scene  of 
action  alternates  between  Hell,  Heaven,  and  Paradise,  and  Milton 
describes  everything,  with  the  exception  of  Heaven,  which  is  vague 
and  indistinct,  with  a  vividness  which  never  would  have  been  expected 
from  a  blind  bard.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  just  his  blindness  that 
bestowed  upon  him  that  profound  imaginative  power  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  enter  the  lists  with  Dante.  Paradise  Lost  sur- 
passes all  Milton's  earlier  poems  in  harmony  and  rhythm ;  it  is  even 
almost  on  a  par  with  Shakespeare's  work.  Owing  to  his  bUndness,  his 
mtemal  ear  gained  in  musical  feeling.  Paradise  Lost  shows  in  fullest 
perfection  the  effect  that  can  be  produced  simply  by  rhythm  and  choice 
of  expression  without  the  embellishment  of  rhyme. 

The  scenes  in  Hell,  with  its  Parliament,  its  fiightful  doorkeepers,  its 

gloomy  desperate  spirit  of  defiance,  are  magnificent  both  in  conception 

and  execution.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  republican  Milton  represents 

Hell  as  under  parliamentary,  Heaven  as  under  a  patriarchally  absolutist 

government.    The  employment  of  Greek  mythology,  so  entirely  at 

variance  with  the  Puritan  manner,  is  equally  striking.    Heaven  re- 

mmds  us  of  Olympus ;  its  inhabitants  eat  ambrosia  and  drink  nectar, 

and  Milton  assures  us  that  the  seraphim  even  appreciate  earthly  food. 

In  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  he  describes  the  chaste,  naked 

beauty  of  Eve  before  the  Fall,  he  takes  refuge  in  a  comparison  with 

"the  fairest  goddess  feigned,  of  three  that  in  Mount  Ida  naked  strove." 

No,  Milton  was  no  genuine  Puritan;  he  was  a  belated  Hellene,  to 

whom  Puritanism  afibrded  a  strong  support  in  his  moral  life,  but  whose 

artistic  feeling  elevated  him  far  above  his  age.    What  would  Milton 

have  become  if  he  had  stayed  longer  in  Italy  ? 

Nearly  every  book  contains  passages  of  the  highest  beauty.  Thus, 
the  description  of  Death  and  Sin,  the  two  warders  of  Hell,  is  over- 
whelmingly powerful,  and  worthy  of  Dante.  It  is  astonishing  how 
boldly  Milton  ventures  upon  the  most  risky  subjects  without  any  de- 
generation of  style;  how  unflinching  are  the  powerful  episodes  in 
Book  II.  (Sin  and  Death),  and  yet  he  remains  true  to  himself.  One  of 
his  most  brilliant  passages  is  the  return  of  Satan  to  Pandemonium ;  in 
&ct,  as  a  rule  Milton  expends  upon  Satan  the  whole  resources  of 
vigorous  delineation  of  character: — 

BOOK  X.  (441) 

He  through  the  midst  unmarked, 
In  show  plebeian  Angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order,  pos^,  and,  from  the  door 
Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible, 
Ascended  his  high  throne,  which,  under  state 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  the  upper  end 
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Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.    Down  a  while 

He  sat|  and  round  about  him  saw,  unseen. 

At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appeared,  or  brighter,  clad 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter.     All  amazed 

At  that  so  sudden  blase,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect,  and  whom  they  wished  beheld, 

Their  mighty  Chief  returned :  loud  was  the  acclaim. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  fiamous  passage  at  the  commencement  of 
Book  III.,  The  Hymn  to  light,  in  which  the  poet,  abandoning  the 
style  of  epic  narrative,  gives  touching  expression  to  his  grief  for  his  lost 
eyesight : —  ,    . 

^      °  BOOK  IIL  (37) 

Then  feed  on  thoi^hts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numl^rs ;  as  the  wakeral  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  moom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  £Eioe  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fiur, 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou.  Celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate ;  there  plant  eyes ;  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  Uiings  invisible  to  mortal  sight 

Lastly,  Adam's  beautiful,  tender  description  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Eve  and  their  wedding  night : — 

BOOK  VIII.  (500) 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.    AU  Heav'n, 
And  happy  constdlations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  sign  of  the  gratulation,  and  each  hill. 
T^ous  the  birds ;  fresh  fi[ales  and  gentle  airs 
Wnisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  rou^  sfarub, 
Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of^  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  star 
On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

Not  only  in  its  glowing  language,  but  in  many  points  of  dogma 
Paradise  Lost  is  altogether  at  variance  with  Puritanism ;  it  even  op^y 
contradicts  some  of  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  passed  over  with  indifference;   God  the 
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Father  is  the  absolute  monarch  of  Heaven,  His  Son  is  a  favourite 

angel  of  high  rank,  with  whom  serious  conversations  as  to  the  destiny 

of  the  world  can  be  carried  on,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only  casually 

mentioned.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  Milton  has 

not,  like  Byron,  long  ago  been  excommunicated  by  the  English  high 

church  as  a  heretic 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Klopstock  was  as  much  indebted  to  Milton 

in  his  Messiade^  as  Milton  was  to  Dante  in  his  Paradise  Lost    The 

first  German  translation  of  Paradise  Lost  is  Bodmer's  (1732).    Even  in 

England,  Milton  had  not  obtained  general  recognition  much  before 

that  date. 

In  167 1  appeared  Paradise  Regained^  in  four  books,  whereas  Paradise 

Lost  consists  of  twelve.    The  companion  work  proves  that  Milton's 

epic  imagination  and  descriptive  powers  had  been  exhausted  by  his 

first  great  epic.    The  action  is  as  poor  as  the  subject,  the  temptation 

of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the  desert  and  the  triumph  of  the  Saviour  \  the 

four  books  are  chiefly  filled  with  speeches,  the  preponderatingly  dogmatic 

tenor  of  which  excludes  all  artistic  enjoyment 

Milton's  last  poetical  production,  die  biblical  drama  of  Samson 

Agonistes    (1671),  is   of  incomparably  greater   value;   it   describes 

Samson's  captivity  amongst  the  Philistines  and  the  catastrophe  of 

his  death.     In  form  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama  with  lyric 

choruses  (set  to  music  by  Handel),  and  strictly  observes  the  unities 

of  place  and  time.    Its  dramatic  merit  is  small  j  on  the  other  hand, 

it  is  written  in  language  little  less  vigorous  than  Paradise  Lost.   Goethe, 

at  the  prompting  of  Zelter,  paid  considerable  attention  to  it    In  a 

letter  to  the  latter  he  says:  "I  could  not  point  to  any  work  which 

so  closely  expresses  the  sense  and  manner  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy." 

Again :  "  Samson  is  more  in  the  style  of  the  ancients  than  any  other 

drama  in   modem  poetry."     It  was  the  Samson  which  finally  led 

Goethe  to  the  verdict,  diat  Milton  was  indeed  a  poet  and  merited 

every  respect 

Milton  frequently  employs  the  Samson  Agonistes  to  give  expression 

to  his  personal  suffering :  indeed,  like  Samson,  he  was  "  blind  among 

enemies.''     Samson's  complaint  sounds  like  a  loud  cry  from  the  depths 

of  the  soul : — 

(68) 

Blind  among  enemies  !    O  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  be^ary,  or  decrepit  age  !  .  .  . 
Inferior  to  the  >akst  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm,  the  vilest  here  excel  me : 
They  creep,  yet  see :  I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong. 
Within  doora,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool.  .  .  . 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
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And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  iigrht  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  eveiy  part,  why  was  the  s^ht 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  die  eye  conmied. 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  auenched, 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  dEiifused, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 

In  Samson  AgomsieSy  Milton  appealed  to  his  fickle  people,  who 
received  with  acclamations  a  £Bur  worse  king  than  Chailes  I. : — 

But  I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 

As  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presumed 

Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts  1 

I  was  no  private,  but  a  person  raised, 

With  strength  sufficient  and  command  from  Heaven, 

To  free  my  country.     If  their  servile  minds 

Me,  their  deliverer  sent,  would  not  receive, 

But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  nought, 

The  unworthier  they ;  whence  to  this  day  they  serve. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
UTERATURE  UNDER  THE  LAST  STUARTS 

IT  may  be  averred  that,  with  the  advent  of  Charles  II.,  England 
entered  upon  a  period  of  moral,  if  not  of  civil,  servitude. 
Louis  XVIII.,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  maintained  the 
outward  appearance  of  kingly  honour.  Charles  II.  was  above  any 
such  thing.  In  his  train  immodesty  and  immorality,  almost  without 
parallel  in  English  history,  infected  the  upper  classes  of  English 
(especially  London)  society.  Life  at  court  and  in  the  circles  which 
took  their  cue  from  the  court  (unfortunately  including  even  the 
literary  ones)  resembled  that  of  low  taverns  or  even  worse  places. 
Charles  IL  was  called  the  "  merry  monarch '' ;  we  can  see  no  real  mer- 
riment in  him  or  his  surroundings;  rather  a  mad  "witches'  sabbath," 
with  senseless  debauchery  as  the  prevailing  feature  in  all  that  was 
rq;arded  as  the  opposite  of  Puritanism.  Even  if  the  worst  that  is 
told  of  Napoleon's  court  were  true,  it  must  have  been  a  monastery 
by  comparison  with  the  English  court  of  Charles  II.  The  dregs  of 
depravity,  which  lie  deep  down  in  every  people,  were  stirred,  and  by 
the  court  and  ruling  classes. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  period  from  1660  to  the  end  of 
the  century  is  not  so  much  its  frivolous  love  of  amusement  as  its 
utterly  low,  vulgar  coarseness.  At  court,  in  society,  on  the  stage,  in 
books,  a  language  was  used  which  stands  alone  in  its  unblushing 
shamelessness  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  would  be  an  insult  to 
a  8table4>oy  to  call  the  tone  of  that  period  the  tone  of  the  stable. 
Young  girls  speak  of  themselves,  parents  of  their  daughters,  lovers  of 
thdr  sweethearts,  in  language  that  would  hardly  be  used  by  a  stable- 
boy  of  the  present  day.  Even  Voltaire,  the  author  of  PueelU^  found 
the  obscenity  too  strong.-  That  period  of  literature  is  a  riddle  to 
national  psychologists ;  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  behaviour  of  a  people, 
in  the  main  so  decorous  and  respectable  as  the  English,  on  its  libera- 
tion from  a  long  period  of  unnatural,  hypocritical  suppression  of  the 
rights  of  human,  healthy  cheerfulness? 
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The  entire  English  people,  however,  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  moral 
corruption.  The  middle,  bourgeois  class  remained  almost  unaffected 
by  the  doings  of  the  court ;  the  sound  seed  of  Puritanism  had  taken 
too  deep  root  in  these  circles  to  allow  the  new  court  fashions  to 
flourish  in  them.  A  moral  tendency,  which  has  prevailed  during  three 
generations,  is  not  got  rid  of  by  the  example  of  a  depraved  monarch. 
The  blame  for  the  disgustingly  vicious  life  and  shamdessness  of  die 
age  falls  upon  the  higher  circles  of  the  nobles  and  those  citizens  alone 
who  were  closely  connected  with  the  court  Even  some  of  the  court 
poets  felt  uneasy  in  that  horrible  mire.  Wycherley  certainly  had  no 
qualms ;  but  to  the  most  talented  there  came  moments  in  wfaidi  they 
painfully  felt  the  curse  of  the  times.  A  passage  in  Dryden's  Odes 
shows  this  very  eloquently: — 

O  gracious  God  !  how  &r  have  we 
Profiuied  thy  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obsosne  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmooy  was  first  ordained  above 
For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love ! 
O  wretched  we  !  why  have  we  hurried  down 
This  lubric  and  adulterate  age, 
Nay,  added  hi  pollutions  of  our  own 
To  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  our  stage  ! 
What  can  we  say  to  excuse  our  second  &1I  ? 

We  have  numerous  documentary  proofs  of  the  dissoluteness  preva- 
lent at  the  court ;  the  well-known  Memoirs  of  ike  Due  de  Grammomt 
by  no  means  paints  it  in  the  darkest  colours.  A  single  anecdote 
illuminates,  as  it  were,  with  a  flash  of  lightning  the  condition  of  high 
and  the  highest  society  of  that  time,  in  whose  pay  literature  was. 
When  Earl  Shaftesbury  was  paying  his  respects,  the  king  said  to  hinic 
with  condescending  politeness,  "Ah,  there  comes  the  most  disaolake 
of  my  subjects  1"  Shaftesbury,  with  profoundest  deference^  rq>Iied, 
"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  of  your  subjects  t^^  It  was  considered  a  disgrace 
even  to  pronounce  the  name  of  another  great  man  at  court,  the  Bari 
of  Roch^ter  (1647-80).  When  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thhtf-tfaree,  he 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  worthless  scamp  and  most 
contemptible  debauchee  of  bis  time.  He  was  the  chosen  favourite  of 
his  royal  master. 

In  addition  to  dramatic  literature,  the  best  authority  for  that  period 
is  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pspys  (idja-iyoj),  which  d^cribes  the  yeus 
1660-9  ^^  fearful  garrulity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  great 
honesty  and  simplicity.  The  life  of  the  distinguished  dtixen,  in  qnte 
of  its  essential  emptiness  and  frivolity,  impresses  us  by  its  freshness 
and  clearness. 

Aphra  Bbhn  (maiden  name  Johnson),  (1642-89),  the  daughter  of  a 
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general  and  governor  of  the  West  Indies,  is  a  singular  personality, 
very  significant  of  the  literary  tendency  of  the  age.    First  employed 
as  a  political  spy  in  the  king's  service,  she  subsequently  wrote  seven- 
teen plays,  which  in  coarseness  of  matter  and  language  may  challenge 
comparison  with  the  most  revolting  productions  of  Wycherley.    This 
breath  of  corruption  and   indecency  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman, 
especially  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  conveys  the  stamp  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.     Her  plays,  which  fill  four  volumes,  are  too 
wearisome  and  disgusting  to  be  read  at  the  present  time ;  at  that  time 
they  were  amongst  the  honoured  and  favourite  pieces  at  court    Her 
philanthropic  romance,  Oroonoko^  the  Royal  Sktve^  deserves  more  com- 
mendation.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  English  romances,  a  sympathetic 
work  written  with  the  object  of  abolishing  negr«vslavery,  a  pioneer  of 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's   Unde  Totris  Cabin.     The  language  of  this 
romance,  which  is  really  only  a  long  tale,  is  a  mixture  of  sentimental 
insipidity,   romantic  heroism,  and  a  certain  taint  of  obscenity.    It 
reminds  us  of  Louise  Miihlbach,  who  herself  worked  it  up  under  the 
title  of  Aphra  Behn;  however,  the  general  intention  of  the  book  is 
praiseworthy. 

The  participation  of  a  woman  in  the  drama  of  horrors  of  the  period 
was  the  result  of  an  iimovation  introduced  from  France:  the  repre- 
sentation of  female  parts  by  female  actresses.  Desdemona  in  Othello 
was  the  first  female  part  (dayed  by  a  woman  (1660).  Subsequently 
the  only  result  of  this  was  to  provide  one  more  prurient  attraction 
for  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  period.  The  poets  put  the  most 
bdecent  passages  of  their  nasty  dramas  into  the  mouth  of  young 
women  and  even  of  little  girls,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  king 
and  his  ''gang,''  as  the  staunch  Royalist  Evelyn  calls  the  royal  circle 
in  his  diaries. 

At  that  time  the  stage  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  degradation. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  comedies  written  between  1660  and 
1690  may  be  labelled  "pornographic."  In  many  respects  the  drama 
under  the  second  Charles  resembles  that  under  the  second  Napoleon. 
Adultery  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  dramatic  attractiveness, 
and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  thing  that  goes  on  upon  the  stage  I 
The  two  periods,  however,  dilTer  in  this  alone:  the  English  drama 
under  Charles  II.  is  not  the  least  ambiguous  in  its  obscenity;  it 
contains  no  attempt  to  justify  adultery  by  the  natural  right  of  passion 
and  love;  it  is  simply  coarse,  vulgar,  and  bestially  indecent  These 
epithetSy  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  those  dramas  must  admit, 
are  the  only  adequate  ones.  Whoever  has  read  any  of  the  plays  of 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Dryden,  Farquhar,  Vanbrugh,  or  Aphra  Behn 
must  be  horrified  and  ask  himself  the  question  in  bewilderment: 
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How  was  it  humanly  possible  that  there  could  have  existed  at  any 
time  a  court  and  an  upper  class  of  society  which  could  listen  to  such 
disgusting  filth  ?  And  then,  how  tedious  they  are !  Not  one  of  them 
possesses  the  least  interest:  their  lack  of  plot  and  their  dreary  un- 
deanness  alike  render  description  impossible;  and  yet  the  men  who 
listened  without  a  blush  to  those  indecencies  called  Shakespeare  "too 
coarse."  Even  King  Charles  II.  did  not  care  for  him,  but  preferred 
the  "band"  of  Wycherleys  and  the  like. 

In  the  front  rank  of  these  dramatists  stands  John  Dryben  (1631- 
1700),  who  is  important  in  the  history  of  literature,  but  is  in  many 
respects  an  unpleasant  personality :  a  man  of  no  character,  a  pliable 
time-server,  actuated  as  a  poet  by  the  desire  to  curry  favour  with 
the  court,  and  consequently  hesitating  between  the  example  of  the 
French  classical  stage  and  the  traditions  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
Dryden  was  the  leader  of  that  literary  movement  in  England  which 
carries  us  over  from  the  vigorous  and  free  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  to  the  imitation  of  the  classical  pedantry  of  the  French. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  poets  change  their  poetical  and 
personal  inclinations  according  to  circumstances.  When  Cromwdl 
is  in  power  Dryden  is  an  admirer  of  Cromwell ;  when  Cromwdl  dies 
Dryden  writes  a  long  dirge.  Heroic  Stanzas  on  CromwdPs  Deaths 
concluding  with  the  words,  "  His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest" 
Two  years  later  Charles  II.  enters  the  capitid,  and  one  of  his  first 
deeds  of  heroism  is  to  order  Cromwell's  body  to  be  disinterred  and 
hung  on  the  gallows ;  Dryden  at  once  cdebrates  the  royal  deseciation 
of  the  dead  body  in  his  poem  Astraa  Redux,  Charles  IL  dies  and 
is  succeeded  by  James  (the  second  and  last  of  that  name,  1685),  a 
Catholic  who  meditated  the  conversion  of  England;  what  more 
natural  than  that  Dryden  should  with  all  speed  become  a  faithful 
Catholic  and,  after  the  fashion  of  ren^;ades,  attack  his  former 
religion?  This  he  did  in  the  allegorical  poem.  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  (1687),  i^  which  the  snow-white  Catholic  hind  discusses 
with  the  dappled  Anglican  Protestant  panther  the  sacrament,  con- 
fession, and  other  points  of  dogma.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
silliest  allegories  of  the  kind.  It  is  in  keeping  with  Dryden's  chaiader 
that,  as  a  reward  for  this  exhibition  of  loyalty,  he  was  app<»nted 
poet  laureate,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  ;£'2oo,  arul  court  historio- 
grapher. 

Dryden,  more  than  any  other  English  poet  before  him,  paid  great 
attention  to  aesthetic  considerations.  Boileau's  reputation  gave  him 
no  rest  until  he  played  a  similar  r61e  of  "pope"  in  questions  of  taste. 
And  yet  few  poets'  works  contain  so  many  violations  of  taste  of  the 
worst  kind.    His  first  poem,  On  the  Death  of  a  young  Lord  Hasti^gSt 
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speaks  of  the  ulcers  of  the  small-pox  from  which  he  died  as  "  weeping 
rose-buds/'  and  in  Astraa  Redux  occurs  the  notorious  Une — 

An  horrid  stillness  first  invades  the  ear. 

Dryden  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  verse  writers  of  his  time,  and 
a  man  of  astonishing  versatility.  As  a  dramatist  alone  he  wrote 
fifteen  tragedies,  eight  comedies,  three  tragi-comedies,  and  two  operas. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  large  number  of  Odes,  Prologues,  Epilogues, 
satirical  poems,  hymns,  cantatas,  etc.  Milton's  verdict  upon  this 
copious  writer  was,  ''Mr.  Dryden  is  a  rhymer,  no  poet" 

His  non-dramatic  poems,  with  one  exception,  are  of  no  interest 
at  the  present  day.  The  nauseous  flatteries  of  an  Astraa  Redux 
are  unpalatable ;  they  even  lack  the  charm  of  langui^e  which  makes 
Boileau's  similar  poems  on  Louis  XIV.  just  tolerable.  Dryden's 
political  satires  and  occasional  poems  do  not  deserve  a  more  favour- 
able verdict:  Annus  Mirabiiis^  on  the  year  so  terrible  for  London 
(1666,  the  year  of  the  great  fire) ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (1681), 
written  agabst  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  II., 
who  conspired  to  prevent  the  succession  of  the  l^al  heir  to  the  throne;  . 
the  Medal^  attacking  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  whose  honour  a  medal 
was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  his  acquittal  on  a  charge  of  high  treason; 
Mac  FUcknoe^  a  very  witty  onslaught  upon  a  certain  poetaster.  Shad- 
well;  the  Religio  Laici^  a  vigorous  defence  of  Protestantism  against 
Catholicism.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  volume  of  Fables^ 
strictly  speaking.  Fabliaux^  for  they  are  poetical  adaptations  of  old 
English  and  old  Italian  tales,  chiefly  refiirbished  from  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio. 

We  may  lastly  mention  the  fi^uently  quoted  show-piece,  the 
Ode  to  Si.  Cecilia^  better  known  under  the  title  of  Akxanda^s  Feast. 
It  consists  of  nothing  but  a  number  of  sonorous  words  strung  together; 
it  does  not  exhibit  a  spark  of  genuine  feeling,  and  is  entirely  lacking 
in  force  and  poetical  vigour.  In  some  places  the  poem  even  de- 
generates into  twaddle.  It  is  idle  to  look  for  a  single  lofty  idea  in 
Alexandef^s  Feast  Still,  it  is  the  only  poem  of  Dryden  which  is 
not  yet  completely  forgotten,  but  only  since  Handd  founded  his 
great  oratorio  upon  it: — 

'Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won, 

By  Philip's  warlike  son : 

Aloft  in  awfiil  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 

On  his  imperial  throne. 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  around, 

Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned. 

Hie  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
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Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 

In  fiow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ; 

None  but  tne  brave. 

None  but  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

It  is,  however,  Dryden's  dramatic  activity  that  possesses  the  greatest 
importance,  not  for  its  internal  value,  but  because  of  its  influence  upon 
the  trend  of  literature  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  to  die  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.    Dryden's  dramas  open  up  the  period  of 
French  taste  in  English  literature.    Besides  the  State-institution    of 
mistresses,  Charles  II.  had  brought  over  from  France,  amongst  other 
things,  a  liking  for  French  literature  and  sesthetidsm.     It  was  the 
time  when  France  was  exclusive  ruler  of  the  intellectual  worid»  at 
least  of  the  world   of   the  court     In   Dryden   the  king  found   a 
poet  and  critic  of  a  French  stamp  of  mind.    And  yet  not  altogedier 
a  trustworthy  one ;  Dryden  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  to  bow 
without  resistance  or  recovery  beneath  the  French  yoke.    He  knew 
and  "  loved "  Shakespeare,  but  only  *'  admired "  Ben  Jonson  (to  use 
his  own  words).    It  is  pathetic  to  see,  from  his  £amou8  Etsqy  on 
Dramatic  Poesy  (1666),  how  he  hesitates  between  Shakespeare  and 
the  classical  French  stage.    One  feels  that  the  French  court  tragedy, 
fettered  by  rules,  is  really  repugnant  to  him,  appears  unpoetical  to  him, 
even  unintelligible,  since  it  is  unnatural;  but  the  "poeta  laureatus**  in 
the  pay  of  the  court  must  sacrifice  his  better  judgment    After  a  fine 
comparison  between  Shakespeare  and  Comeille,  Dryden  says  of  that 
execrable  piece  of  pedantry,  the  *'  three  unities  "  of  the  drama : — 

By  their  servile  observations  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  and 
integrity  of  scenes,  they  have  brought  on  themselves  that  dearth  of  plot 
and  narrowness  of  imagination,  whidi  may  be  observed  in  all  their  plays. 

And,  just  as  Lessing  pitted  himself  against  the  "great  Comeille,*' 
so  Dryden  always  held  up  Shakespeare  against  the  French.  One  of 
the  earliest  complete  appreciations  of  Shakespeare's  genius  is  to  be 
found  in  Dryden's  Essay  : — 

Shakespeare  was  the  man  who  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient,  poets 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature 
were  still  present  to  him,  and  ne  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily : 
when  he  aescribes  anything,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those 
who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  commenda- 
tion :  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  a^ed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature  ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is 
everywhere  alike  .  .  .  but  he  is  always  great,  when  some  great  occasion 
is  presented  to  him  ;  no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  fat  his  wit, 
and  did  not  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets<— 

Qua$Uum  UrUum  soknt  inUr  viburna  cuj^essi. 
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And  even  Dryden,  though  sunk  in  the  mire  of  the  vicious  drama  of 
the  period,  breaks  out  in  the  foUowing  manner : — 

In  spite  of  all  my  pride,  a  secret  shame 
Invades  my  breast  at  Shakespeare's  sacred  name. 

He  also  properly  appreciated  Milton :  when  Paradise  Lost  appeared 
he  declared  to  his  friends,  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out ! " 

His  plays  fall  into  two  main  groups — tragedies  and  comedies.  The 
former  are  stilted,  improbable  and  tedious:  the  latter  are  partly 
amusing,  lively  in  dialogue,  but  vulgar  beyond  conception.  The  best 
thing  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  satires  in  English  literature,  the  "mock-play"  (as  it  is 
called  in  the  prologue)  of  77ie  Rehearsal^  by  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham  (1671).  Butler  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  writing 
it  This  merry  piece  is  certainly  one  of  the  few  works  of  that  period 
that  can  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  hero  came  on  the  stage  wearing 
a  life-like  mask  of  Dryden,  and  in  one  passage  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he 

Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long, 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon. 

Comeille's  dramatic  indecision  is  also  delicately  ridiculed :  the  hero, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind,  for  totally  different  reasons,  whether  to  go 
off  with  or  without  boots,  leaves  the  stage  happing^  with  one  boot  on  and 
the  other  of} 

William  Wycherley  (1640-17 15)  only  wrote  four  comedies,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  by  no  means  exaggerated  judgment 
that,  in  a  vicious  age,  he  was  the  most  vicious  writer.  Wycherley's 
coarseness  is  quite  uncanny ;  in  certain  scenes  we  feel  a  shudder  as  at 
the  sight  of  the  lewd  grimaces  in  the  pictures  of  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Antony  by  Hellish  Breughel.'  A  truly  infernal  picture  of  life 
gibbers  at  the  reader  from  his  plays.  The  most  ''decent"  of  his 
characters,  Fidelia  in  the  Plain  Dealer^  is  a  shameless  courtesan ;  the 
''country  cousin''  in  A  Country  Wtfi  is  much  worse,  and  so  on 
through  the  four  plays.  And  with  this  scum  of  literature  Charles  II. 
was  on  the  friendliest  footing ! 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  extracts  can  be  given  from  his 
comedies ;  we  cannot  even  give  an  outline  of  their  contents.  We  can 
only  admit  a  few  indications  of  the  style  of  conversation  in  Wycherley's 
plays,  all  of  which  were  acted  in  "good  society."  A  standing 
expression,  in  the  mouth  of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  both  high 

^  Stage  direction. 

^  A  Flemish  (kainter  (1567-1625)  called  ''hellish **  Breughel,  from  the  nature  of 
the  sabjects  of  his  pictures. 
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and  low,  is  ''Fox  on  him  or  her!"  This  curse  is  also  invoked  upon 
inanimate  things.  "  Devil  take  you ! "  or  ''  Go  and  be  hanged ! "  are 
other  flowers  of  speech  used  by  his  elegant  ladies.  If  Wycherley's 
views  of  human  life  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  age,  human  beings  at 
that  time  can  hardly  have  been  the  equals  of  animals  of  a  higher 
order.  In  addition,  Wycherley  has  not  even  the  justification  that  his 
plays  have  a  good  plot,  or  possess  any  distinctive  or  amusing 
characteristics.  On  the  contrary,  the  plot  is  spiritless,  the  characters 
impossible,  and  a  uniform  dulness  pervades  them  all. 

Wycherley  rests  in  the  sepulchral  vault  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ! 

William  Congreve  (1670-1729)  stands  higher, — ^higher  at  least  in 
dramatic  talent,  for  in  vulgarity  he  was  a  true  child  of  his  vile  age. 
He  was  the  only  writer  of  comedies  in  the  seventeenth  century  who 
had  really  learnt  anything  from  French  comedy.  In  language, 
Congreve  is  almost  as  shameless  as  Wycherley,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that,  whereas  the  latter  commenced  his  dramatic  obscenities  in  maturer 
years,  Congreve  on  the  other  hand  wrote  his  maddest  pieces  between 
the  years  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  He  rather  shows  the  genial 
recklessness  of  a  youth  led  astray  by  bad  example,  while  Wycherley 
writes  deliberately  with  a  view  to  please  the  vulgar  taste  of  his 
illustrious  audienca  Besides,  although  Congreve  grew  up  under  the 
Stuarts,  his  plays  were  written  and  represented  [after  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  consequently  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Congreve  possessed  wit,  the  art  of  writing  smart,  sprightly  dialogue 
and  a  certain  truthfulness  to  nature  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  his  Tke  Way  of  the  Worlds  in  which 
a  witty  man  about  town  arranges  the  conditions  of  his  future  married 
life  with  an  equally  witty  woman  of  the  world,  might  be  from  a  comedy 
by  Sardou.  Congreve  had  a  decided  talent  for  the  comedy  of  manners: 
unfortunately,  the  failure  of  his  last  and  best  comedy  (The  Way  of  the 
World)  caused  him  to  abandon  authorship. 

His  librettoes  of  The  Judgment  of  Paris  and  SemeU  may  be  com- 
mended ;  they  aie  more  poetical  than  the  majority  of  the  librettoes  of 
the  operas  of  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  and  Donizetti.  There  is  no  occaaon 
for  surprise  in  the  fact  that,  in  The  Judgment  of  Faris^  the  three  con- 
tending goddesses  offered  themselves  to  the  shepherd  of  Mt  Ida  in 
all  the  divinity  of  their  almost  naked  beauty. 

Congreve  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  national  Pantheon, 
which  has  no  room  for  monuments  to  Byron  or  Shelley. 

Next  to  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  the  most  important  dramatists  are 
George  Farquhar  (1678-1707)  and  John  Vanbrugh  (1666-1727). 
Their  language  is  somewhat  more  decent,  their  dialogue  decidedly 
lively,  and  the  plot  and  action  amusing.    But  they  cannot  alter  the 
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general  impression  left  by  the  comedy  of  that  period,  that  of  its  utter 
depravity. 

The  sound  sense  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people  must 
have  revolted  against  this  stigma  upon  public  life.     It  expressed  itself 
through  the  voice  of  a  clergyman,  Jeremy  Collier  (1654-1726),  who 
in  1698  published  a  book  of  moderate  size  entitled,  A  Short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,   Collier  was  a  true- 
bom  Englishman,  who  was  proud  of  his  birthright ;  he  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  foreign  King  William,  since  he  con- 
sidered him  a  usurper.    When  threatened  with  persecution  and  heavy 
punishment,  he  published  his  essay  against  the  stage,  which  first 
seriously  roused  court  society  against  him.    Witii  the  aid  of  numerous 
extracts  from  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  others,  he  administered  fearful 
chastisement  to  the  vicious  stage.     Certainly,  many  of  the  passages 
censured   by  Collier  are  quite  free  from  offence,  and  the  author's 
fanatical,  pedantically  learned  tone  makes  the  work  not  altogether 
pleasant  reading ;  but  the  loud  approval  of  the  nation,  which  was  at 
last  driven  to  shame,  since  he  had  probed  a  real  wound  in  the  body 
of  the  English  people,  showed  that  at  bottom  he  was  right 

The  success  of  Collier's  book  was  a  lasting  and  honourable  one  for 
the  English  people,  for  it  showed  that  corruption  had  not  penetrated 
deeper  than  the  late  court  and  its  vicious  associates.  Congreve 
attempted  a  defence,  but  the  pugnacious  Collier  silenced  him  by  a 
sturdy  reply*  Wycherley,  like  Congreve,  wrote  nothing  more  after  this 
cold  douche  of  criticism.  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh  reformed  and 
avoided  the  worst  vulgarities;  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  his  Twin 
Rivals^  Farquhar  allowed  that  Collier,  within  certain  limitations,  was 
right  Dryden  remained  completely  silent  as  a  playwriter,  and  in  the 
preface  to  his  Fables  acknowledged  himself  guilty. 

Under  the  Restoration,  there  was  little  room  for  tragedy  of  the  high 
style.  The  heroic  tragedy  with  heroic  rattling  of  sabres,  paragons  of 
male  and  female  virtue,  and  long  speeches  elaborated  after  the  French 
model — this  was  the  tragedy  after  the  heart  of  court  society.  Shake* 
speare  had  long  since  been  dedared  impossible  at  court ;  if  the  royal 
stage  ever  ventured  to  put  the  Titan  upon  the  boards,  it  was  necessary 
for  a  dramatic  botcher,  Dryden  by  preference,  to  subject  him  to  a 
process  of  *'  improvement"  Some  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  thus  patched  up  have  been  preserved. 

Thomas  Otway  (1651--84)  was  also  one  of  those  who  laid  sacri- 
legioos  hands  on  Shakespeare.  He  had  the  audacity  to  transplant 
nearly  half  Romeo  and  Juliet^  with  few  or  no  alterations,  into  his 
tragedy  the  History  and  Fall  of  Casus  Marius.  What  sort  of  know- 
ledge of  Shakespeare  must  the  theatrical  public,  or  indeed  the  writers 
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of  the  tiooe  generally  have  had,  when  it  was  possible  for  a  poet  to 
commit  so  bare&ced  a  plagiarism ! 

Otway  wrote  three  comedies,  which  in  no  way  depart  from  the  vicious 
example  set  by  Wycherley  and  Congieve,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
devoid  of  humour.  Upon  the  comedies  of  his  time  he  has  passed  a 
judgment  which  condemns  himself:  ^'They  are  the  filthiest  things,  fiill 
of  bawdy  and  nauseous  doings,  which  they  mistake  for  raillery  and 
intrigue  ...  all  their  gentlemen  and  men  of  wit,  as  they  style  'em,  are 
either  siUy,  conceited,  impudent  coxcombs,  or  else  rude,  iU-manneriy, 
drunken  fellows"  {Friendship  in  Fashion^  Act  L). 

His  forte  lay  in  the  direction  of  tragedy.  He  wrote  two  pieces,  which, 
although  they  do  not  deserve  the  exaggemted  praise  which  many  critics 
have  bestowed  upon  them,  still  afiford  evidence  that,  had  he  lived 
longer,  Otway  might  have  produced  something  of  permanent  value. 
He  died  in  extreme  poverty — of  hunger,  it  is  said,  like  Spenser  and 
Chatterton — when  only  thirty-three  years  of  age ! 

Caius  Marius  is  quite  valueless,  since  it  is  simply  stolen ;  AldUades 
contains  some  good  passages.  The  Orphan  is  disgusting  and  dull :  one 
brother  deceives  another,  by  making  up  to  his  wife  (the  brotheis*  foster- 
sister),  who  is  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  result  is  murder  and  suiode. 
Otway,  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  before  Schiller,  also  wrote  a  Uom 
Carlos  (1675),  taken  from  the  same  source,  the  Dom  Carlos^  Nmeoeile 
Historique,  by  the  Abb6  de  St  R^  (1672).  Whether  Schiller  was 
acquainted  with  Otway's  play  is  difficult  to  prove ;  individual  passages 
make  it  seem  possible.  The  piece  is  Otway's  weakest  effort  in  tragedy; 
out  of  the  wonderful  material  at  his  command,  he  has  made  nodiing 
but  a  tragedy  of  killing  and  murder,  farcical  in  language  and  characteri- 
sation, and  reminding  us  of  a  comic  puppet-show.  The  rhymed  iambic 
pentameter  itself  has  an  involuntarily  comic  effect  In  the  last  act, 
nearly  all  the  characters  are  killed,  amongst  them  the  Marquis  Posa, 
who  appears  in  Otway  as  in  St  R6al.  Certainly,  Otway's  Marquis  Posa 
is  not  the  amiable  idealist,  who  begs  King  Philip  that  he  may  be  allowed 
freedom  of  thought ;  he  is  an  insipid  confidant  of  Don  Carlos,  quite 
after  the  style  of  the  wooden  French  Confidents.  Finally,  in  additioo 
to  the  chief  characters,  the  Princess  Eboli  also  dies,  and  the  King  goes 
mad  When  we  read  that  Otway's  Dan  Carlos  was  performed  thirty 
times  in  succession,  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  for,  even  judged  by  the 
standard  of  taste  of  the  period,  it  is  one  of  the  feeblest  %A  plays. 

Veniee  Preserved  has  given  most  proof  of  vitality :  it  was  frequently 
performed  with  applause  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  sub- 
ject is  as  follows:  A  conspiracy  against  the  Doge  and  Council  of 
Venice  is  discovered  and  punished;  the  chief  conspirators  kill  one 
another  on  the  scaffold    The  passionate  love  of  one  of  the  culprits 
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for  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  senators,  is  an  afifecting  episode. 
It  contains  highly  dramatic  scenes,  such  as  the  examination  of  the  con- 
federates in  the  senate  and  the  final  scene  on  the  scaffold,  but  it  is  not 
a  drama.  Whoever  knows  the  plays  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries, 
and  remembers  how  shamelessly  Otway  pilfered  whole  acts  from  Shake- 
speare, can  hardly  help  thinking,  when  he  reads  the  best  passages  in 
Venice  Preserved^  that  they  may  afford  another  instance  of  plagiarism. 

The  less -known  Nathaniel  Leb  (1650-90)  stands  higher  than 
Otway;  like  the  latter,  he  died  in  poverty,  according  to  some,  out  of 
his  mind.    He  is  distinguished  from  the  Dryden  and  Wycherley  gang 
by  the  fact  that  he  renounced  a  comfortable  income  from  indecent 
comedies,  and  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  tragedy.    At  the  age 
of  twenty-five  he  wrote  Nero;  at  thirty  his  best  tragedy,  Theodosius. 
Amongst  all  the  dramatists  of  his  unpoetical  age,  the  unlucky  Lee 
alone  showed  truly  poetical  imagination,  lofty  style,  and  serious  aspira- 
tions.   The  intention  of  emulating  Shakespeare  is  in  many  cases  clearly 
recognisable.    In  the  preface  to  his  Mithridates  he  himself  declares  he 
has  endeavoured  to  combine  the  loftiness  of  "the  immortal  Shake- 
speare "  and  Fletcher's  passionate  expression.    In  this  he  certainly  did 
not  succeed,  but  of  all  the  dramatists  of  that  period  he  was  the  only 
one  who  was  at  all  great.    What  he  lacked  was  a  settled  taste;  he 
wavered  between  bombast  and  simplicity,  between  imitation  of  French 
declamation  and  the  genuine  tragic  art  of  Shakespeare,  between  rhymed 
and  blank  verse.    In  his  choice  of  subjects — he  also  wrote  a  Massacre 
cf  Paris  (p.  120) — in  his  energy  of  language,  and  the  frequently  violent 
and  stirring  action  of  his  plays,  he  strikes  us  as  a  second  Marlowe. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  far  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
stage.     If  Lee  had  remained  faithful  to  the  old  English  tradition  of  his 
admired  models,  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  he  would  have  left  deeper 
traces  behind.    Thus,  while  his  plays  are  certainly  agreeable  oases  in 
the  desert  of  the  Stuart  period,  they  do  not  afford  a  pure  intellectual 
treat 
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BOOK  IV 

THE  AGE  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

BIGHTBBNTH   CENTURY  (FIRST  HALF) 


CHAPTER  I 
ALEXANDER  POPE 

IN  the  eighteenth  century,  England  for  the  first  time  succeeded  to 
the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  civilised  world.    This  fact  was 
at  the  time  obscured  by  the  supremacy  of  the  French  y(^e, 
which  France  put  forward  as  the  only  source  of  intellectual  life.    But 
in  reality^  during  the  eighteenth  century,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great 
ReYolution,  France  did  not  produce  a  single  new,  great  idea,  but 
adopted  English  suggestions,  and  assisted  to  spread  them  throughout 
Europe.     Montesquieu  and  all  the  French  philosophers  of  the  century 
owed  their  reputation  to  Locke.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  English 
"freethinkers,"  Toland,  Collins,  and  Tindal,  and  the  moral  philosopher 
Shaftesbury,  where  would  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  the  Encyclopaedists 
have  been  ?    Lastly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  English  romance  writers, 
Defoe  and  Richardson,  where  would  Rousseau  himself  have  been? 
England's  influence  in  individual  cases  (as  it  also  affected  Germany) 
win  be  discussed  in  the  proper  place ;  here  we  need  only  record  the 
fact  of  England's  entry  into  the  world  of  the  literature  of  Europe  and 
her  powerful  influence  upon  the  revolution  that  took  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  modem  civilised  world  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Certainly  at  first,  in  treating  of  Pope,  we  must  pass  through  a  period 
of  French  influences;  but,  both  in  and  after  his  time,  the  effects  of 
English  thinkers  upon  France,  and  consequently  upon  Europe,  become 
more  clearly  apparent. 

Collier's  essay  (p.  271)  had  purged  the  stage  of  its  worst  filth*  The 
Revolution  of  1688,  so  harmless  in  form,  so  full  of  blessings  in  its 
results,  at  the  same  time  exercised  an  improving  influence  upon  the 
moral  behayiour  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  the  upper  classes. 
William  III.  (1689--1702)  certainly  had  no  appreciation  of  English 
litemture,  and  consequently  had  no  desire  to  direct  its  course.  Queen 
Anne  (1702-17),  narrow-minded  and  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  exercised 
an  improving  influence  by  her  mere  existence;  the  sex  of  the  head 
of  the  State  compelled  writers,  who  valued  the  approval  of  court 
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circles,  to  use  decent  language.  literature,  thus  cleansed  and  reodered 
independent,  was  subsequently  able  to  pass  scatheless. through  the 
period  of  the  first  two  Geoiges  (1714-27  and  1727-60);  the  de- 
termining influence  of  royalty  upon  purely  intellectual  matters  was 
broken  for  ever  in  England.  Under  Geoige  IIL,  the  most  mediocre, 
although  not  the  most  wretched  of  the  "  four  Georges,"  England  was 
destined  to  see  the  second  growth  of  its  literature. 

The  period  between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  beheld  in  English  poetry  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  form,  of  empty  verse  making,  of  estrangement  from  nature.  Com- 
mon sense  took  the  place  of  heart-felt  passion,  nicely  calculated 
elegance  that  of  untrammelled  vigour.  And  this  change  was  manifest 
not  in  literature  only,  it  can  be  seen  in  most  other  manifestations  of 
culture.  The  human  body  sacrifices  its  natural  comeliness  to  artistic 
embellishments,  the  wig  is  forced  upon  the  beautifully  curled  head,  the 
fiurthingale  conceals  and  the  laced  vest  disfigures  the  noble  fonns; 
the  man  disappears  under  the  productions  of  the  frismr  and  the 
fashionable  tailor. 

Poetry  loses  greatness  and  all  purely  human  qualities.  Heart  no 
longer  appeals  to  heart,  but  understanding  to  understanding.  A  man 
writes,  not  because  he  has  something  to  say,  but  in  order  to  show  that 
he  is  a  master  of  rhyme.  To  the  poets  of  that  age  it  is  a  matter  of 
complete  indifierence  what  the  subject  of  their  verses  is, — a  forest 
or  a  tea-cup,  the  death  of  a  firiend  or  a  little  poodle,  God  and  im- 
mortality, or  the  morning  gown  of  a  court  lady :  the  main  point  is,  that 
it  should  be  set  forth  in  harmonious  verses.  Familiarity  with  poetry 
of  this  kind  makes  us  fed  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  nothing  but 
Chinese  porcelain  ware,  with  polished,  vaii^paled  little  figures,  nodding 
pagodas  with  dislocated  necks  and  limbs,  and  feelings  cold  as  marble. 
Amidst  all  this  polished  material,  how  one  longs  for  a  wazm-toned 
human  figure,  if  only  of  ample  terra  cotta  I  Even  the  perfection  of 
form  is  repugnant,  for  it  is  nothing  but  ceaseless  industry  devoted 
to  empty  nothings,  like  the  handicraft  displayed  in  certain  Chinese 
ivory  carvings. 

Genuine,  deep  feeling  disappears  from  poetry.  Feeliog  is  not  ''good 
form";  language  exists  only  to  draw  limits  between  heart  and  heait 
There  is  no  sound  of  song :  men  kio  longer  sing,  they  chatter  or  write 
letters.  It  is  the  age  of  dumb  literature.  Certainly,  the  forest  is 
green  and  the  brodc  murmurs;  the  human  heart,  as  ever;  x^^otces 
and  Ueeds ;  but  poetry  takes  no  heed  of  such  very  ordinary  things. 
In  Andersen's  Tales,  die  Chinese  Emperor  and  his  p^tailed  house- 
hold are  charmed  by  the  artificial  nigbtingjale ;  in  like  manner,  Boglisb 
society,  under  Queen  Aime  and  the  fint  two  Geoige^  is  cbayrmed  by 
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the  veise-makiiig  of  its  famous  poets,  which  bears  but  the  outward 
semblance  of  poetry.  But  one  day  the  artificial  songster  breaks  to 
pieces;  the  Emperor,  with  all  his  household,  conducted  by  the  little 
kitchenmaid,  goes  forth  into  the  green  wood  and  hears  the  real,  the 
living  nightingale  smg ;  then  the  scales  M  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  all  see  that  they  have  been  long  deceived  by  a  song  produced  by 
an  elaborate  piece  of  machinery. 

To  the  middle  and  end  of  that  period  of  literature  belonged<. 
Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744).  His  outward  appearance  and  educa- 
tion were  significant  of  his  literary  position.  He  was  a  dwarf,  four 
feet  high,  always  in  ill  health,  so  crook-backed  that  he  was  obliged  to 
wear  stays ;  he  could  neither  dress  nor  undress  himself,  and  had  to  sit 
at  table  on  a  high  stool  specially  made  for  him,  even  in  company. 
When  quite  young  he  was  completely  bald;  three  pairs  of  the  thickest 
flannel  stockings  one  over  the  other  were  necessary  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  something  like  legs !  It  is  repugnant  to  enter  into 
these  petty  personal  details ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Pope,  they  are  part 
of  the  man  and  the  poet  And  the  dwarf's  body  contained  a  dwarf's 
8OUI9  which  could  only  live  on  applause, — malicious,  slanderous,  revenge- 
ful Outwardly,  he  reminds  us  in  many  respects  of  Voltaire,  but  he 
lacked  one  of  Voltaire's  great  saving  virtues, — his  willingness  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  others,  his  flaming  wrath  at  public  injustice,  liis  devotion  to 
a  great  cause. 

Alexander  Pope,  the  son  of  a  well-to^o  London  merchant,  was 
mainly  indebted  to  himself  for  his  education,  with  the  exception  of 
a  certain  amount  of  irr^;ular  attendance  at  school.  From  his  earliest 
childhood  poring  over  books,  he  tells  us  himself  that  when  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  had  read  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  French  poets 
in  the  original  and  the  Italian  in  translations!  If  that  is  a  fearful 
thought,  we  are  even  more  horrified,  on  reading  Pope's  Ode  on 
Solitude^  to  learn  from  a  note  by  the  author  that  it  was  ''written  at 
the  age  of  twelve!"  This  Ode,  with  the  exception  of  one  passage, 
shows  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  poet  already  fully  developed;  his 
fine  ear  for  musical  cadence  of  expression,  his  polished  versification, 
his  appreciation  of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  But  it  shows 
something  else— Pope's  intrinsic  lack  of  true  poetic  feeling,  even  an 
antagonism  to  it  1  A  boy  of  twelve  years,  he  sits  himself  down  and 
turns  out  an  elaborate  verse  exercise  on  ''Solitude,"  without  any 
internal  impulse,  he  who  was  never  able  to  exist  without  society  and 
applause  from  his  early  youth:  in  the  same  manner,  when  a  man, 
he  sets  himself  to  write  upon  any  subject  you  please,  quite  after  the 
manner  of  improvisatori,  who  produce  a  certain  number  of  metrically 
correct  lines  on  any  given  theme. 
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What  he  began  at  twelve  he  continued  for  forty  years;  be  always 
remained  true  to  himself.  like  a  verse  machine  he  reeled  off  poem 
after  poem ;  we  can  almost  fancy  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  auto- 
maton, not  a  man  with  life-blood  in  his  veins.  Pope's  poetical 
effiisions  exhibit  no  traces  of  human  or  poetical  development  In 
later  years  he  was  called  the  "prince  of  rhyme";  he  was  that  alreadyt 
when  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  if  indeed  he  ever  went  through  those 
stages  of  liife,  for  everything  in  him  has  so  precocious,  so  senile  a  ring, 
that  one  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  old  men's  &ces  of  the  dwarfs 
and  sorceresses  of  &ble. 

In  form,  Pope  b  almost  foultless;  but  how  tedious  is  this  very 
faultlessness !  It  is  like  a  long,  straight  grove  of  poplars.  As  a  poet, 
he  has  pronounced  his  own  death  sentence  in  the  preface  to  his 
so-called  poem,  Esstiy  on  Man:  he  could  just  as  well  have  written 
it  in  prose,  but  he  chose  rhymed  verse  because  "principles  ...  so 
written  both  strike  the  reader  more  strongly  at  first  and  are  more 
easily  retained  by  him  afterwards." 

Pope  is  the  greatest  of  those  English  poets  who  may  be  left  unread 
without  any  qualms  of  conscience,  unless  one  desires  to  learn  what 
was  regarded  as  poetry  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England,  and  therefore  over  nearly  all  Europe.  His  poems  are  like 
beautiful,  variegated  tulips,  which  gladden  the  eye  with  colour  in 
carefully-marked-out  flower-beds;  but  one  must  not  seek  fragrance 
from  them  like  that  of  the  plain,  simple  rose.  He  never  succeeded 
in  a  single  human  character;  not  even  the  shortest  ballad  bears  his 
name.  In  the  history  of  literature  he  still  has  a  place,  like  a  curious 
plant  in  a  dry  and  dusty  herbarium. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  precocious  boy  published  a  collec- 
tion of  Pastorals^  which  are  no  worse,  but  rather  better  than  most 
of  the  pastorals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  same  age  he  also 
wrote  his  elegy  (printed  later)  Windsor  Forest^  a  study,  decidedly 
agreeable  in  certain  passages,  in  harmonious  verses.  Several  times 
we  can  even  detect  the  echo  of  a  tone  of  sentiment,  we  fimcy  we  can 
hear  the  forest  rustle  and  the  Thames  flow,  but  the  rustling  and  flowing 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  symmetrical  swell  of  the  rhymed  iambic 
pentameters.  During  the  period  of  his  absolute  suprenuicy,  Pope 
made  this  metre  almost  as  indispensable  as  the  French  classicists  their 
Alexandrines.  For  us  at  the  present  day  this  iambic  doggerel  is  even 
more  intolerable  than  the  Alexandrine,  in  which  the  rhymes  recur  at 
somewhat  longer  intervals. 

In  one  thing  the  Englishman  Pope  has  the  advantage  over  his 
French  contemporaries;  he  never  condescends  to  bald  flatteries  of 
the  monarch  and  the  greatness  of  his  country.     In  the  reign  of 
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Louis  XIV.,  what  panegyrics  would  not  a  Frenchman  have  pronounced 
on  the  incomparable  owner,  to  whom  forest  and  stream  owe  their 
beauty,  of  the  royal  summer  residence  which  he  was  describing !  The 
Englishman  Pope,  on  the  contrary,  even  makes  use  of  so  idyllic  a 
poem  to  express  his  love  of  freedom.     In  it  we  find  the  beautiful 

Fair  liberty,  Britannia's  goddess,  rears 

Her  cheerral  head  and  leads  the  golden  years. 


Again,  the  vigorous  and  prophetic  words  upon  the  world-wide  in- 
fluence of  England  and  London  in  the  distant  future : — 

The  time  shall  come,  when  free  as  seas  or  wind 
Unbounded  Thames  shaU  flow  for  all  mankind, 
Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  ; 
Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold, 
And  the  new  world  launch  forth  to  seek  the  old. 
Oh,  stretch  thy  reign,  fur  peace,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  conquest  cease  and  slavery  be  no  more  ! 

His  Essay  on  Criticism^  written  when  he  was  twenty-one,  which 
appeared  in  171 1,  although  differing  in  matter  from  Boileau's  Art 
Poiiique^  was  suggested  by  the  latter,  as  both  were  by  Horace's  Ars 
Poetica.  Pope's  precepts  for  the  use  of  the  critic  are  no  better  than 
Boileau's  instructions  to  the  poet;  a  stupid  collection  of  hackneyed 
phrases,  which  contain  nothing  new  to  any  educated  man.  If  we 
remember,  in  addition,  that  this  high-flown  wisdom  is  paraded  by  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  who  has  himself  produced  practically 
nothing,  the  feeling  of  weariness  is  aggravated  by  one  of  repugnance 
to  this  consequential  precocity. 

In  a  passage  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism^  Pope  expressed  himself 
strongly  against  a  preference  for  form  at  the  expense  of  matter.  When, 
however,  the  great  theorist  of  one-and-twenty  soon  afterwards  set  to 
work  upon  his  sole  imaginative  poem,  he  had  forgotten  his  teaching. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (171 2)  is  nothing  but  a  trifle,  polished  in  form, 
but  intrinsically  valueless.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  pigmy  poems, 
which  at  that  time  were  highly  in  favour,  but  can  no  longer  force  even 
a  smile  from  anyone, — to  the  comic  epics.  Pope's  models  were  the 
Secekia  Rapita  (Rape  of  the  Bucket)  by  the  Italian  Tassoni,  and 
Boileau's  imitation  Le  Lutrin  (the  reading-desk,  chorister's  desk).  Pope 
and  fioileau  in  turn  suggested  the  feeble  Renommist  (braggadocio)  of 
TarVtftria-  Immermann's  Tuiifdntchen  (babies'  clothes)  is,  however, 
quite  independent  of  them. 

The  incident  which  forms  the  subject  of  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock 
is  a  real  one.  A  London  dandy.  Lord  Petre,  had  secretly  cut  off  one 
of  the   lovelocks  from  the  head  of  a  beautiful  society  lady.  Miss 
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Arabella  Fermor,  and  Pope  celebrated  this  event  in  five  (ceftainly 
short)  cantos.  Here  he  was  able  to  prove  his  greatness  in  all  ^t 
was  little ;  and  really  the  trifle,  if  we  dismiss  all  idea  of  poetic  beauty, 
is  quite  a  pretty  piece  of  Chinese  work.  But,  although  Pope  was 
considered  the  greatest  wit  of  his  time,  there  is  no  wit  in  T^  Ro^ 
of  the  Lock :  such  passages  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  canto  had  per- 
force to  be  regarded  as  witty,  where,  speaking  of  Hampton  Comt,  he 
says: — 

Here  thou,  great  Anna !  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

The  only  two  poems  of  Pope  which  seem  to  deserve  kindly  re- 
membrance are  the  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady  and 
the  letter  of  Ehisa  to  Abelard.  The  following  passage  from  the  fiist 
almost  attains  the  level  of  true  poetry,  and  is  at  least  a  good  example 
of  Pope's  mastery  of  language : — 

What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injur'd  shade  ! 
Thy  £Bite  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  ? 
No  friend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  grac'd  thy  moumiul  bier ; 
By  foreign  lumds  thy  dying  eyes  were  dos'd. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adom'd : 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  moom'd  ! — 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dress'd, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast ; 
There  shSl  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow. 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  rehques  made. 

In  the  second,  Eloisa's  passionate  letters  are  worked  up  into  a 
rhetorical  show-piece ;  however,  Pope  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate 
entirely  the  affecting,  really  poetical  passages  of  the  real  letters.  The 
most  beautiful  lines  are  taken  almost  literally  from  the  Latin  letters  of 
Eloisa ;  for  instance,  the  passage  from  one  of  the  most  passionate  :— 

Should  at  my  feet  the  world's  great  master  £dl. 
Himself,  his  throne,  his  world,  I'd  scorn  them  all : 
Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 
No,  make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I  love. 
If  there  be  yet  another  name  more  free. 
More  fond  than  mistress,  make  me  that  to  thee  ! 
Oh,  happ^  state  !  wlum  souls  each  other  dmw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law ; 
All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possessed, 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast : 
E'en  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part. 
And  each  warm  wish  spnngs  mutuid  from  the  heart, 
This  sure  is  bliss  (if  bliss  on  earth  there  be), 
And  once  the  lot  of  Abelard  and  me  I 
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Pope's  once  famous  Essay  on  Man  (1729)  is  a  didactic  poem  in  four 
"epistles"  upon  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe,  to  himself,  to 
society,  and  upon  the  best  way  to  happiness.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  this  poem  is  the  absurd  and  commonplace  manner  in  which  such 
eternal  truths  as  "  That  virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below,"  or  such 
eternal  untruths  as  "Whatever  is,  is  right,"  are  treated  with  prolix 
diffiiseness  but,  as  always  in  Pope,  in  polished  verses.  At  that  time 
the  Essay  on  Man  appeared  so  important  a  philosophical  work  to  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science  that  it  gave  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
"Pope's  metaphysical  (!)  opinions."  In  his  treatise  on  Pope  as  a 
Mdaphysidan^  Lessing,  as  he  has  done  to  many  another,  has  shown  this 
bogey  in  its  true  form.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  "  beautiful 
passages  "  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man;  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
vigorous  is  the  following  (Epistle  I.  ad  fin,) : — 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  if,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  changed  through^aU,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Laves  through  aU  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

Pope's  last  longer  poetical  effort,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
shorter  satires  and  so-called  Moral  Essays  (all  in  verse)  was  the  fearful 
literary  satire,  The  Dunciad  {\12^^  in  which  he  attacked  the  horde  of 
untalented  writers  who  had  personally  offended  him.  The  subject  of 
this  butchery  in  rhyme  is  the  award  of  the  prize  of  stupidity  to  a 
certain  Theobald,  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare  had  appeared  at  the 
same  time  as  Pope's  (1728).  The  latter  was  utterly  unfitted  to  be  an 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  as  is  shown  by  the  preface  to  his  edition  and  his 
audacious  and  patronising  treatment  of  the  text. 

The  dwarf  laid  sacrilegious  hands  on  yet  another  giant, — Homer. 
He  translated  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  rhymed  iambic  pentameters, 
for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  ;^8,ooo,  and  spent  the  money  on  the 
purchase  of  a  country  house  at  Twickenham.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said  about  the  work,  for  the  translation  is  a  real  burlesque  of  Homeric 
simplicity.  Pope  transformed  the  bard  of  the  people  into  a  Homer  for 
the  use  of  the  drawing-room,  a  Homer  with  powdered  wig  and  lace 

frills. 

Nevertheless,  Pope,  with  his  enormous  influence  on  literary  taste, 
did  some  good  by  his  attentions  to  Shakespeare  and  Homer.  Although 
against  his  will,  he  helped  to  regenerate  the  appreciation  of  true  poetry 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  which  the  study  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  and  many  other  influences  contributed.    Pope 
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did  not  add  a  single  line  to  the  imperishable  stock  of  poetry;  as  a 
master  of  form  he  deserves  the  recognition  which  must  be  denied  him 
as  a  creative  poet 
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A  LL  the  above  were  Pope's  contemporaries,  but  (with  the  excep- 
/A  tion  of  Prior),  like  the  first  flush  of  morning,  they  announce 
the  dawn  of  the  new  day  of  modem  English  lyric  poetry  in  the 
second  half  of  the  century.  Next  to  the  masterpieces  of  poetical 
composition,  there  can  be  no  keener  enjoyment  to  the  lover  of  genuine 
poetry  than  to  contemplate  such  first  gUmmerings  of  a  new  poetical 
epoch. 

Matthew  Prior  (1664-17  21)  was  a  mere  replica  of  the  French 
society  poets  of  the  age.  His  long  residence  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
at  the  court  of  Versailles  had  matured  his  tendency  to  superficial 
poetical  trifling.  In  his  poems  we  must  not  look  for  anything  beyond 
the  pleasant,  jesting  tone  of  the  man  of  the  world.  A  poet  who 
adapted  La  Fontaine's  "Tales"  can  hardly  have  been  a  true  lyric 
poet 

John  Gay  (1688-1732)  still  survives  at  the  present  day,  thanks  to 
one  poem  and  one  play.  The  poem  is  not  a  great  poetical  work,  but  it 
is  something  of  which  Pope  was  incapable ;  it  can  be  sung,  and  is  sung 
even  at  the  present  day.  It  is  csdled  Blackr^ed  Susan^  hero  and 
heroine  are  a  sailor  and  his  black-eyed  sweetheart,  and  the  poem  has  a 
genuine  popular  ring  about  it : — 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  Black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard, 

"  Oh  I  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  ? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew?" 

His  lyrical  drama.  The  Beggar^s  Opera^  is  a  work  of  permanent 
value.  After  Gay  had  failed  in  numerous  other  works  for  the  stage,  it 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  in  1728,  and  called  forth  so  extra- 
ordinary an  outburst  of  approval  that  it  was  performed  for  sixty-three 
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consecutive  nights,  a  thing  unheard  of  at  that  time  in  the  annals  of 
the  stage. 

A  more  correct  title  would  be  the  "  Rogues'  Opera,"  or  '*  Gallows' 
Opera,"  for  the  characters  are  nearly  all  without  exception  fit  for  the 
gallows,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  end  their  lives  there.  The 
<<  heroes "  are :  Peachum,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  his  wife,  a 
fitting  mate  for  him ;  a  robber  captain,  Mac  Heath,  secretly  married  to 
Polly,  Peachum's  daughter  (one  of  half  a  dozen  similar  marriages); 
Lockit,  a  warder  at  Newgate,  whose  daughter  Lucy  also  hopes  to 
become  Mrs.  Mac  Heath,  and  releases  the  criminal  when  he  is  from 
time  to  time  arrested.  Peachum  is  really  the  leader  of  the  whole  band 
under  the  captaincy  of  Mac  Heath;  he  sells  the  stolen  property,  and 
if  one  of  the  thieves  fails  to  pay  him  enough,  sells  him  to  justice  for  a 
fixed  sum  of  jC4o.  When  he  hears  that  his  daughter  has  been  so 
foolish  as  to  throw  herself  away  on  a  robber  captain,  his  first  idea  is 
to  bring  his  son-in-law  to  the  gallows,  that  Polly  may  enter  upon  his 
inheritance.  It  is  no  small  shock  to  him  when  his  daughtei's  warm 
heart  protests  against  this  treachery  to  Mac  Heath,  whom  she  loves 
sincerely.  The  catastrophe,  Mac  Heath's  death  on  the  gallows,  is 
brought  about  through  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Lucy  and  Polly. 

There  is  no  poetry  in  the  Beggof^s  Opera^  not  even  in  the  numerous 
songs  with  which  the  prose  is  varied.  Nor  must  we  try  to  find  in  it  a 
political  satire,  as  many  have  attempted  to  do,  in  spite  of  individual 
satirical  hits  which  occur:  for  instance,  when  the  horrible  scoundrel 
Peachum  says  at  the  commencement,  "  My  daughter  to  me  should  be 
like  a  court  lady  to  a  minister  of  State,  a  key  to  the  whole  ^g."  Its 
only  real  value,  outside  its  "flash"  language,  consists  in  its  faithliil 
delineation  of  character.  Apart  from  certain  intentional  exaggerations, 
all  are  true  to  life,  especially  the  affectionate  Polly,  who  is  always 
humming  an  appropriate  ditty.  She  became  the  favourite  of  the 
London  audiences;  the  actress  who  first  played  the  part  was  taken 
straight  off  the  boards  to  the  palace  of  a  duke,  whose  wife  she  be- 
came. 

The  piece  is  only  called  the  Beggof's  Opera  because  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  are  spoken  by  a  b^^ar  and  an  actor.  Even  the  word 
"  opera "  is  incorrect ;  the  piece  is  rather  intended  to  be  a  satire  upon 
opera,  especially  the  Italian.  Only  the  introductory  music  was  written 
for  the  occasion ;  all  the  songs  inserted  were  sung  to  the  tune  of  well- 
known  street  ballads,  which  materially  contributed  to  their  success. 
Gay  even  once  ventures  to  lay  hands  on  the  great  Handel ;  his  band  of 
robbers  sets  out  on  a  plundering  expedition  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
march  from  Handel's  Rinaldo! 

James  Thomson  and  Edward  Young  certainly  belong  in  the  main 
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to  the  Pope  school  of  taste,  bat  more  in  form  than  in  matter.    They 
must  be  regarded  as  clearly  recognisable  harbingers  of  England's  new 
poetical  age,  the  first  beginnings  of  which  cannot  be  so  sharply  defined 
(as  in  Germany,  by  the  appearance  of  KLlopstock,  or  in  France,  of 
Victor  Hugo),  but  which  can  be  discerned  with  increasing  clearness 
from  the  middle  of  the  previous  century  onwards.    This  new  period 
of  English  literature  has  been  called  the  age  of  the  return  to  Nature. 
It  was  proclaimed  most  loudly  by  James  Thomson's  (1700-48)  en- 
thusiasm for  nature.    Bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  he  came  to 
London  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  the  MS.  of  a  poem  called  Winter 
in  his  pocket.     He  was  at  that  time  the  same  as  he  always  remained,  a 
careless,  dreamy  child  of  man ;  on  the  first  day  of  his  stay  in  London 
he  was  robbed  of  his  pocket-book,  in  which  he  kept  his  letters  of 
recommendation.    After  considerable  trouble  he  found  a  publisher; 
Winter  appeared  in  1726,  and  was  exceedingly  well  received.     Even 
the  severe  critic  Pope  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  youthful 
bard  of  nature.    The  poems  on  Summer^  Springs  and  Autumn  followed 
in  rapid   succession,  and  Thomson's  chief  work,  The  Seasons^  was 
complete. 

Its  influence  was  great,  and  not  only  in  England ;  Germany  followed 
the  lead  of  the  amiable  poet  Haller^s  didactic  poem  Die  A/pen, znd 
Ewald  von  Kleist's  Friihling  were  the  echoes  of  the  note  recently 
struck.     HBjdn's  JaAreszeiten  is  also  founded  upon  Thomson's  poem. 

Thomson's  Seasons  is  not  a  great  poetical  work.  In  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  there  are  no  poems  that  will  last,  nor  can  there  be ; 
the  didactic  description  of  nature,  however  poetically  expressed,  is  not 
poetry.  But  at  that  time  Lessing's  Laacoon,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
wisdom,  was  not  yet  written ;  even  Lessing  himself  was  at  first  doubtful 
how  to  treat  Thomson's  Seasons  when  he  came  to  examine  it  critically. 
The  four  books  of  the  work  are  pervaded  by  an  unfeigned  delight  in 
nature.  The  description  of  animal,  and  especially  bird  life,  is  agree- 
able in  its  freshness. 

In  form,  also,  Thomson  differs  from  Pope  and  his  imitators.  The 
abandonment  of  rhyme  and  return  to  the  blank  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  betray  the  effort  after  liberation  from  the 
yoke  of  the  French  model.  In  Thomson  we  are  already  conscious  of 
a  kind  of  literary  thaw,  a  subterranean  gush  of  new  poetical  sources 
of  life. 

The  most  fiimous,  or  rather  the  best  known  of  Thomson's  poetical 
efforts,  remains  in  the  verses  which  at  the  present  day  are  still  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  the  manly  pride,  the  consciousness  of  the  world- 
wide power  of  Englishmen,  the  English  national  hymn  Jiu/e  Britannia/ 
They  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  masque  King  Alfred^  a  piece  which. 
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like  several  others  of  Thomson's  dramatic  attempts,  is  otherwise 
forgotten.  There  is  all  the  more  reason  not  to  omit  it  in  a  history  of 
English  literature,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  official  national  hymns  which 
have  something  in  common  with  poetry.  We  omit  the  two  last  stanzas, 
which  are  feeble: — 

When  Britain  first,  at  HeavVs  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  Angels  sang  this  strain : 

Rule,  Britannia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves  ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee, 

Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall  I 
While  thou  shalt  flourish,  great  and  free. 

The  dread  and  envy  of  mem  all. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 
As  the  loud  blast,  that  tears  the  skies. 

Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down, 
Will  but  arouse  thy  gen'rous  flame. 

But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown. 

Thomson  also  wrote  two  longer  poems,  TAe  Castle  of  Indokna^  an 
allegorical  moral  sermon  without  charm,  an  imitation  of  the  form  and 
language  of  Spenser,  and  a  didactic  poem.  Liberty^  reflections  upon 
the  development  of  political  liberty  in  Greece,  Rome  and  England, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  liberal,  Whig  party.  Neither  of  these 
works,  nor  his  numerous  smaller  poems,  contain  any  real  poetry. 

Edward  Young  (x68I'-i765)  is  at  the  present  day  only  known  from 
his  Night  Thoughts,  In  his  youth,  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  other 
poems,  even  two  plays,  The  Revenge^  a  feeble  imitation  of  Othello, 
and  a  longer  religious  epic.  The  Last  Day^  an  unsuccessful  imitation 
of  Milton.  When  forty-six  years  of  age,  he  suddenly  took  holy  orders, 
and  subsequently  became  court  chaplain  to  George  11.  The  Night 
Thoughts  appeared  in  1 743.  Its  full  English  title  is  The  Complaint^  or 
Night  Thoughts^ — the  complaint  for  the  loss,  in  rapid  succession,  of 
his  wife  and  two  sons,  which  prompted  these  gloomy  reflections. 

The  interminable  stream  of  lament  flows  along  in  nine  ''nights"  or 
books  j  there  is  no  action,  nothing  to  interrupt  the  uniform  sadness. 
They  extend  to  the  last  of  all  human  enigmas,  life,  death  and 
immortality,  and  are  especially  intended  to  strengthen  failing  Christian 
belief  in  time  of  overwhelming  sorrow :  the  last  book  is  accordingly 
called  The  Consolation.  The  poet  violently  forces  a  gloomy  view  of  life 
upon  himself;  he  regularly  revels  in  self-torture,  which  gradually  becomes 
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second  nature  with  him.  The  public  received  the  Night  Thmghts  as 
a  poem  of  a  soul  absorbed,  as  a  return  from  poetic  artiOciality  to  nature. 
Hot  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Germany  (and  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree),  the  Night  Thoughts  made  the  deepest  impression ;  generally 
speaking,  all  the  important  literature  of  Germany  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  subject  to  English  far  more  than  French  influences.  For 
Klopstock,  with  his  strong  imitative  iSu:ulty,  the  NigfU  Thoughts  were 
only  a  fresh  incitement  to  the  fondness  for  tears  that  was  dormant 
within  him. 

Young's  language  and  cadence  are  remarkably  soft  and  melodious; 
we  experience  more  strongly  than  in  Thomson  the  predominance  of 
an  awakened,  even  of  an  exuberant  feeling,  over  common  sense.  The 
following  short  specimen  shows  us  the  birth  of  something  new : — 

The  sprightly  lark's  shrill  matin  wakes  the  morn ; 

Griefs  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 

I  strive,  wim  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 

The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel !  like  thee, 

And  call  the  stars  to  listen  ;  every  star 

Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamour'd  of  thy  lay. 

Yet  be  not  vain ;  there  are,  who  thine  excel, 

And  charm  through  distant  ages :  wrapt  in  shade, 

Pris'ner  of  darkness  I  to  the  silent  hours. 

How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine, 

To  luU  my  grien  and  steal  my  heart  from  woe  ! 

The  persistency  with  which  Young,  through  many  thousand  verses, 
plajTS  on  the  bass  string  of  his  harp,  has  a  fearfully  wearisome  effect 
upon  the  modem  reader.  Our  fore&thers,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  evidently  had  differently  constituted  lachrymal  ducts;  for  the 
present  dry-eyed  generation  a  poet  such  as  Young  is  an  impossibility. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  year  in  which  Robert  Bums  was  bom 
(1759)1  the  old  man,  then  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  wrote  a  little  work, 
On  Original  Composition.  Theoretically,  it  broke  with  all  artificiality 
and  false  classicism  and  only  recognised  as  genuine  poetry  the  stream 
that  flowed  spontaneously  from  the  moved  heart  of  the  poet.  He 
introduces  Shakespeare  as  a  striking  example,  who  drew  his  poetical 
wisdom  from  two  books  only, — nature  and  man.  More  for  this  little 
essay  than  for  his  Night  Thoughts^  Young  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  harbingers  of  the  new  poetry  of  England. 

But  still  the  real  national  feeling  and  the  poetry  that  wells  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  heart  were  wanting.  During  this  period  of  prepara- 
tion, indeed,  they  already  showed  signs  of  existence,  but  this  time 
it  was  a  Scottish  poet  who  heralded  the  dawn  of  poetry  in  England, 
just  as,  later,  a  Scotchman,  Robert  Bums,  was  destined  to  bring 
English  song  to  fall  maturity.  Allan  Ramsay  (i 686-1 758)  must  be 
re^ffded   as  the  forerunner  and'  pioneer  of  the  greatest  of  Scotch 
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bards.  Like  Bums,  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  pure  spring  of 
Scottish  national  poetry,  as  he  was  also  the  first  who  published 
(1734)  a  collection  of  Scottish  national  songs. 

Allan  Ramsay  made  sacrifices  to  the  spirit  of  the  age :  his  odes  and 
other  poems,  after  the  style  of  Pope,  have  long  been  forgotten,  but 
what  he  sung  from  the  heart  of  his  people  has  found  an  echo  thence, 
which  may  be  heard  at  the  present  day.  Ramsay's  Crmtle  Sh^herd 
(1725)  is  even  now  sometimes  performed  in  the  country,  and  many 
of  his  songs  are  well  known  as  national  songs,  such  as  the  beautiful, 
genuine  Scottish  *'  Lochaber  no  more.'' 

The  GefiiU  Shepherd^  a  pastoral  opera  in  five  acts,  is  the  only  reaUy 
poetical  pastoral.  A  fresh  smell  Of  earth  and  hay  is  wafted  from  it 
upon  us ;  the  sheep  are  real  sheep,  not  drawing-room  sheep  with  a  blue 
ribbon  round  their  neck;  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  no 
Damons,  Phyllises  and  the  like,  but  have  decent  English  names, 
Roger,  Jenny  and  Peggy;  they  do  not,  thank  heaven!  blow  the 
shawm  throughout  the  livelong  day,  but  speak  of  such  practical  things 
as  a  little  love  afiair  in  spring,  a  cool  bath  in  summer,  and  a  jolly 
wedding  in  autumn.  The  little  pastoral  drama  is  kept  together  by  an 
exciting  plot,  the  delineation  of  the  characters  is  excellent,  at  times 
very  delicate,  and  the  language  is  so  natural,  so  genuinely  Scotch  that, 
after  the  common-sense  literature  of  London  society,  one  feels  trans- 
planted from  the  stifling  fumes  of  the  city  into  invigorating  mountain 
air. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  passages  in  the  piece 
(Act  I.,  scene  2) : — 

Jenny,        Come,  Meg,  let's  fk  to  wark  upon  this  green, 

This  shining  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean; 

The  water's  clear,  the  lift^  unclouded  blew, 

Will  make  them  like  a  lily  wet  with  dew. 
Peggy*        Gae  &rer  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 

Where  a'  that  s  sweet  in  spring  and  simmer  grow. 

Between  twa  birks  out  o'er  a  httle  lin,' 

The  water  fa's,  and  makes  a  sing  and  din, 

A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  dear  as  glass, 

Kisses  with  easy  whirles  the  bord'ring  grass. 

We'll  end  our  washing,  while  the  mormng's  cool, 

And  when  the  day  grows  hot  we'll  to  the  pool, 

There  wash  oursells:  'tis  healthfii'  now  in  May, 

And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  warm  a  day. 
Jenny*        Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  what'll  ye  say, 

Giff  our  twa  herds*  come  brattline  down  the  brae, 

And  see  us  sae?    That  jeering  fellow,  Pate, 

Wad  taunting  say,  ''Haith,  l^es,  ye're  no  blate.*' 

Ramsay's  Gmtk  Shepherd  contains  several  songs,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  airs  to  the  recitatives  of  the  spoken  dialogue.    One  of  the  most 

»  Sky.  ■  Pond.  »  Shepherds. 
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beautiful  of  these  songs  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  eighteenth 
century  poems  is  the  following : — 


At  setting  day  and  rising  mom 
With  S01U  that  still  shall  love  thee, 
I'll  ask  of  Heaven  thy  safe  return, 
With  all  that  can  improve  thee. 
Ill  visit  aft  the  birken  bush, 
Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  love^  and  hid  thy  blush, 
Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 


To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair, 
By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 
With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  i  tell  the  trees  and  flowers, 
From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender ; 
By  vows  you're  mine,  by  love  is  yours 
A  love  which  cannot  wander. 


AUan  Ramsay  is  further  important,  since  his  poems,  especially  the 
songs  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd^  evidently  suggested  much  to  Robert 
Bums.  With  the  exception  of  the  poems  of  the  latter,  Scottish 
literature  has  produced  nothing  of  equal  poetical  value. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FREETHINKERS,  DEISTS,  AND  MORALISTS 

TOLAND- COLLINS— TINDALr-SHAFTESBURY—MANDEVILLB— 
BOLINGBROKE— CHESTERFIELD— MARY  MONTAGU 

ENGLAND  is  the  country  of  slow,  but  continuous  development 
In  culture,  her  progress  is  deliberate,  but  she  rarely,  if  ever, 
halts  in  her  well-considered  advance.  The  seventeenth  century, 
with  its  religious  and  political  movements  that  stirred  the  life  of  the 
English  people  to  its  inmost  depths,  had  intensified  its  whole  intellectual 
life,  as  the  Reformation  affected  German  national  life.  Viewed  in  this 
connection,  Puritanism  finally  became  a  blessing ;  it  helped  to  arouse 
deeper  feeling  in  the  soul  of  the  people. 

Englishmen  had  learnt  the  correct  method  of  scientific  investigation 
from  Francis  Bacon.  Hobbes,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  State  absolutism, 
was  a  revolutionist  in  religious  questions.  He  denied  that  men  could 
know  any  more  of  the  divinity  beyond  the  fact  that  it  existed;  he 
rejected  revelation  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I/xrke  completed 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  a  new  view  of  the  world,  by  disputing 
supernatural  or  superhuman  sources  of  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  set 
up  a  new  principle  of  life, — mutual  toleration  in  religious  questions. 

We  thus  see  all  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  philosophy  of  die 
eighteenth  century  already  laid.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Englishmen  who  played  the  difficult  part 
of  advance  thinkers  for  the  entire  modem  world.  Everywhere  throu^- 
out  the  civilised  world,  and  not  least  in  Germany,  thoughtful  intellects 
had  been  released  from  their  trammels  by  the  Reformation;  but 
everywhere,  except  in  firee  England,  the  limits  of  State  arbitrariness  in 
the  matter  of  expression  spread,  and  manifestation  of  intellectual 
freedom  blocked  the  way.  Only  in  England  was  there  a  Hadias 
Corpus ;  and  only  in  England  could  a  bold  thinker  undauntedly 
express  his  deliberate  opinion  even  upon  the  "last  questions"  without 
danger  to  life  or  liberty.    Certainly,  the  English  champions  of  in- 
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tellectual  freedom  in  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century  endured 
persecutions  and  hazards  of  many  kinds ;  but  things  did  not  go  beyond 
the  burning  of  one  of  their  books  (Toland's  Christianity  not  Mysterious) 
in  bigoted  Ireland.  Not  one  of  the  three  diief  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment— Toland,  Collins,  and  Tindal — lost  his  liberty;  all  three  died 
in  honour  at  an  advanced  ag^  A  moral  earnestness  oi  language  and 
method  of  treatment,  worthy  of  the  lofty  subject,  is  common  to  them 
all  In  this  especially  the  difference  between  the  English  and  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  clearly  shown.  English 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press  preserved  the  character  of  sober 
dignity  even  in  the  case  of  such  fundamentally  revolutionary  investiga- 
tions as  Toland's.  In  France  the  censorship  and  the  Bastille,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  capital,  caused  every  intellectual  aspiration  to  freedom 
to  be  at  once  invested  with  a  certain  odour  of  iniquity.  In  England 
we  find  the  proud  consciousness  of  an  honourably  discovered  truth ; 
in  France  the  malicious  gloating  over  the  destruction  of  an  error  that 
had  become  dear  to  thousands.  The  writings  of  the  first  English 
lireethinkers  lack  the  piquant  diarm  of  witty  sarcasm  so  abundantly 
displayed  in  Voltaire,  but  this  is  atiiply  made  up  for  by  their  greater 
truthfulness  and  dignity  in  argumdilt  It  is  the  old  wisdom  of  the  free 
man  or  of  the  "  slave  who  breaks  his  bonds.'' 

English  freethinkers  had  had  a  forerunner  in  LoRn  Herbert  of 
Chbrbury  (i  581-1648),  whose  Latin  Essays  De  Veritate  and  De 
religione  Gentilium  had  anticipated  much  of  the  '* enlightenment"  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  first  to  reject  all  revealed 
religions,  which  he  d^ared  to  be  "priestly  imposture,''  and  taught 
what  was  called,  a  hundred  years  later,  "natural  religion." 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  political  revolution,  that 
is,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Toland  and  Collins, 
the  two  chief  founders  of  "Free  Thought,"  came  forward  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  introducing  a  revolution  in  religious  ideas. 
Both  were  earnest,  anxious  inquirers  after  truth  and  seekers  after 
God.  They  could  never  have  gained  so  many  adherents  in  England, 
Fiance,  and  Germany,  had  not  a  vigorous  breath  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  truth  proceeded  from  them.  If  we  read  in  succession  the 
[diik>sophical  religious  writings  of  the  seventeenth  (Cherbury  and 
Hobbes  excepted)  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  are  conscious  for  the  first  time,  in  Toland,  Collins,  and 
(somewhat  later)  Tindal,  of  an  atmosphere  of  the  spirit  of  modem, 
clear-thinking  men.  The  last  mists  of  medieval  prejudice  have 
disappeared;  it  is  clear,  early  day.  At  first,  only  in  the  case  of  a 
few  illustrious  and  enlightened  intellects;  but  these  soon  become  the 
pillars  of  fire  that  led  the  way  for  progressive  humanity.    The  light, 
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kindled  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  never  extinguished,  but 
caused  fresh  beams  to  blaze  up,  most  dearly  in  Germany. 

At  the  head  of  religious  freethinkers  stands  John  Toland 
(1670-1722),  a  precocious,  contemplative  man.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  (in  the  reign  of  the  papist  James  II.),  he  forsook  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  which  he  had  been  bom ;  at  twenty-six,  after  the  publication 
of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  he  published 
his  chief  work,  Christianity  not  Mysterious,  The  essence  of  the  work 
is  the  principle:  "Reason  is  the  only  foundation  of  all  certainty"; 
that  is,  it  contradicts  the  belief  in  revelation.  This  treatise^  mild 
in  form  and  at  first  sight  not  greatly  at  variance  with  the  general 
tenets  of  Christianity,  nevertheless  contains  the  germ  of  all  later 
criticism  of  revealed  religion.  If  it  maintains  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  not  inconsistent  with  reason  and  that  the  Gospels 
contain  nothing  that  is  irrational,  it  also  declares  that  the  Bible  is 
only  sacred  so  far  as  it  is  everywhere  in  accordance  with  reason.  The 
Bible  is  no  longer  the  foundation  of  belief,  but  reason  alone ;  revela- 
tion could  have  announced  nothing  contrary  to  reason,  nothing  which 
man  could  not  have  found  out  for  himself  by  the  aid  of  his  reason. 

In  his  lAfe  of  Milton  (1699),  Tindal  made  use  of  the  disputed 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  apology  for  Charles  I.  {Eikon  basiUhe^ 
pp.  239  and  254)  to  draw  the  conclusion :  if  writings  so  modem  could 
create  such  controversy,  what  must  be  the  case  in  r^ard  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

In  his  Letters  to  Serena  (1704),  Queen  Sophia  Charlotte  of  Prussia, 
he  discussed  most  wittily  The  origin  and  force  of  prejudice  and  similar 
philosophical  and  religious  questions.  In  the  preface,  he  vigorously 
supported  the  intellectual  equality  of  women  by  quite  modem 
arguments. 

In  his  later  writings,  Toland  denied  a  personal  God  and  finally 
took  refuge  in  Pantheism.  His  scarce  little  book  Pantheisticon  (1720, 
printed  at  "  Cosmopolis "),  published  anonymously,  contains,  amongst 
other  things,  a  complete  Formula  cekbrandae  sodalitatis  Socraticae^  a 
kind  of  ritual  for  a  Socratic  Society.  This  astonishing  ritual  contains 
really  lofty  passages,  the  charm  of  which  is  increased,  if  we  remember 
that  they  coincided  with  the  foundation  of  *' Freemasonry,"  which, 
as  is  well  known,  originated  in  England  about  1720.  Toland's  activity 
may  be  looked  upon  as  having  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  craft. 

The  terms  "  Free  Thought "  and  "  Freethinker,"  if  not  first  used  by 
Antony  Coluns  (1676-1729),  an  intellectual  kinsman  of  Toland, 
were  certainly  brought  into  more  general  use  by  him,  particularly  in 
the  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  (with  the  additional  title.  Occasioned  by 
the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Freethinkers)^  which  appeared 
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in  1713.  This  Essay  also  is  extremely  rare.  It 
hundred  and  fifty  short  pages  of  a  similar  nature 
only  more  vigorous  in  expression ;  stress  is  laid  u 
reason  as  opposed  to  belief  prescribed  by  authorit 
of  which  man  has  no  need  at  all,  is  accordingl; 
thought  is  the  best  means  to  the  investigation  of  tn 
included.  All  superstition,  the  imposture  of  heather 
only  proceeds  bom  the  fact  that  they  forbid  the 
express  their  thoughts  freely.  True  religious  fed 
withoQt  free  thought,  for  only  self-acquired  convicti' 
and  can  alone  be  justified  Free  thought  is  also  i 
to  drive  out  the  devil :  in  fiee-thinlcing  Holland,  he 
trial  for  witchcraft,  have  entirely  disappeared. 

In  Collins,  as  in  Toland,  we  find  the  conception  c 
as  "priestly  imposture,"  the  unhistorical  idea  which 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  1 
French  Revolution. 

This  free-thought  movement,  which  was  also  call 
the  idea  of  God  that  tmderlay  it,  namely,  an  imp* 
God,  to  a  certain  extent  found  its  consummation  in  '. 
(1676-1733)  and  his  chief  work,  ChrisHaitity  at  a 
with  the  significant  sub-title  of,  71u  Go^  a  & 
JReligioH  0/  Natun  (1730).  The  central  idea  of  t 
influential  book  lies  in  the  propositions :  "  God  at : 
mankind  sufficient  means  of  knowing  (without  rev 
He  requires  of  them."  "The  religion  of  nature  coi 
those  things  which  our  reason,  by  coosideiing  the  1 
man  and  the  relation  we  stand  in  to  Him  and  one  anc 
to  be  our  doty."  This  "religion  of  nature"  is  tl 
all  others  are  only  so  far  justified  as  they  are  in 
Religion  and  morahty  are  synonymous:  "Morality 
religion."  Christianity  is  at  bottom  nothing  new,  bu 
tjon  of  natural  religion,  which  had  been  distorted 
Judaism. 

The  religious  foundation  of  the  "century  of  er 
the  work  of  Toland,  Collins  and  Tindal.  Ethical 
Antony,  Earl  of  Shaftbsbvry  (1671-1713),  devc 
mented  it.  His  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  C 
(i7ri)  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  eighteej 
fdiilosophy,  and  his  intellectual  influence,  even  out 
incalculable.     Herder  was  his  most  important  admir 

According  to  Sha^esbury,  religion  is  not  the  high 
tgiflnBFtHe!aiT^6''ff"VlrttIgTB7TnffS5KdusIy  beau'Ciiu 
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his  moral  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  essaj,  An  Inquiry  eimiemr 
ifig  Virhie  and  Merit  (1700). 

While  Locke's  whole  doctrine  of  morality  amounts  to  a  weil- 
regulated  egotism,  Shaftesbury  declares  enthusiastically  against  the 
idea  of  virtue  for  a  fee  derived  from  revealed  religions.  In  place 
of  virtue  that  is  anxious  for  a  recompense,  he  would  substitute  a  kind 
of  aesthetic  virtue,  ^hich  1^  \%  qm^  ,cewara.  There  is  sometnmg 
Athenian  in  Shaftesbury's  description  of  a  good,  because  beautiful 
life.  The  employment  of  the  terms  ''the  True,"  ''the  Good,"  ''the 
Beautiful,"  is  to  be  attributed  to  him.  Umesticted  by  ti^,dQCSDji^ 
of  religions,  exempt  from  times  and  fashion^  lie  xegaidsjdx£u6.  as  an 
et¥0rely  independent  idea,  something  likft.lbft  unrhangftahlp  lawn,  of 
artistic  beauty.  We  often  think  we  are  reading  Plato  or  a  Gredc  of 
the  Socratic  school,  when  we  find  this  aesthetic  idea  of  the  moral 
aspect  of  human  life  developed.  "Beautiful"  and  "Good"  are 
synonymous  tarns  4q  hhn.  He  is  the  i^pitsetllattl^ '^^ST^'mbral 
optimism;  he  believes  in  "the  Beautiful"  and  its  victory  over  ^die 
Ug^";  consequently,  he  believes  in  the  victory  of  "the  Good"  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  such  questions  as  revelation,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Bible  and  the  like.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how 
neariy  Shaftesbury  approaches  quite  modem  tendencies  of  thought; 
his  reverence  for  "the  Beautiful"  as  the  substitute  for  the  current 
religion,  at  least  for  the  more  highly  cultured,  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  David  Strauss  has  indicated  as  the  religion  of  the  future. 

One  thing  lends  special  attractiveness  to  Shaftesbury's  writingSi  the 
happy  combination  of  dignity  and  humour.  Why  should  not  serioos 
questions  be  discussed  in  an  agreeable,  even  a  jestir^  manner?  One 
of  his  sayings  is:  "The  ridiculous  is  the  proof  of  truth."  In  this 
sense  he  writes,  in  his  splendid  Letter  coneeming  EnikumasM  {Le, 
religious  enthusiasm) :  "  Provided  we  treat  religion  with  good  manners, 
we  can  never  use  too  much  good  humour.  .  •  .  For  if  it  be  genuine 
and  sincere,  it  will  not  only  stand  the  proof,  but  thrive  and  gain 
advantage  from  hence ;  if  it  be  spurious  or  mixed  with  any  impostme, 
it  will  be  detected  and  exposed." 

However  vigorously  he  supports  the  right  of  free  religious  criticism, 
malicious  love  of  ridicule  is  repugnant  to  him.  As  if  he  had  foreseen 
Voltaire  and  the  school  of  the  encyclopaedists  in  France,  he  writes  in 
his  Essay  an  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour^  or  Seitsus  Comsmmis: 
"  If  men  are  forbid  to  speak  their  minds  seriously  on  certain  subjects, 
they  will  do  it  ironically.  If  they  are  forbid  to  speak  at  all  upon  such 
subjects,  or  if  they  find  it  really  dangerous  for  'em  to  do  so,  they  will 
then  redouble  their  disguise.  .  .  .  And  thus  raillery  is  brought  moce 
in  fashion  and  runs  into  an  extreme.    Tis  the  persecuting  spirit  has 
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raised  the  bantering  one.  Want  of  liberty  may  account  for  want  of  a 
true  politeness  and  for  the  corruption  or  wrong  use  of  pleasantry  and 
humour." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Shaftesbury  was  in  favour  of  complete 
religious  tolerance.  He  went  further  even  than  Locke  (p.  241),  and 
made  no  exception  in  the  case  of  Catholics.  The  example  of  one  so 
highly  placed  had  a  far-reaching  effect,  and  Lessing  was  indebted  to 
Shaftesbury  for  many  important  suggestions. 

Eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  above  text-book  of  virtue 
s^peared  a  pretended  justification  of  vice.  Bernard  db  Mandeville 
(1670-1733),  an  anglicised  Frenchman  bom  in  Holland,  undertook  to 
confront  Shaftesbury's  optimism  and  Tindal's  pure  natural  religion  of 
the  original  man  with  his  own  moral  pessimism,  as  set  forth  in  the 
short  didactic  poem,  77te  Grumbling  Sive^ot  Knaves  Turned  Honest 
(1708).  Under  the  transparent  veil  of  allegory  he  relates  the  history 
of  a  society,  which,  after  a  period  of  depravity,  makes  an  effort  to  live 
virtuously  and,  though  it  succeeds  and  obtains  happiness,  thereby  loses 
all  the  blessings  of  civilisation.  The  poem  itself  consisted  of  barely 
five  hundred  doggerel  lines ;  in  later  editions,  Mandeville  enlarged  it 
into  two  thick  volumes  by  a  diffuse  prose  commentary.  According  to 
him  "^ioes  are  as  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  a  state  as  hunger  for 
the  good  health  of  mankind/'  Wickedness  is  the  cement  which  makes 
rSen-rauiJasa otherwise  by  no. means  grei^ous — dependent  upon  one 
another  and  holds  th^n  together  in  social  order.  If  all  men  were 
gpodv^vecy  one  would  retire  into  himself,  society  would  be  broken  up, 
and  civilisatipn  would  be  doomed  Vice  or  necessity,  evil  and  want, 
are  levers  of  civilisation.  '' 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Mandeville  to  r^ard  him  as  a  champion 
of  vice.  So  fiir  as  his  Fadie  of  the  Bees  was  not  due  to  a  mere  whim, 
his  intention  was  to  contradict  the  certainly  false  idea  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  civilisation  represented  the  innocent  golden  age.  The 
moral  of  his  fable  is :  perfectly  virtuous,  angelic  men  would  not 
produce  civilisation.  Had  Mandeville  lived  later  than  Rousseau,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  his  most  vigorous  opponents.  His  essay, 
J^xe  Tkm^hts  of  Reli^on^  is  neither  deep  nor  even  (for  that  period) 
new ;  but  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  mutual  toleration. 

Mandeville  naturally  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation.  Bishop 
George  Berkeley  (i 684-1 753),  the  ideal  philosopher,  deemed  The 
Sees  worthy  of  an  eloquent  refutation,  which,  however,  carried  little 
persuasion,  since  he  clearly  misunderstood  the  fable.  For  the  rest, 
Berkeley  was  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  metaphysician  that  England 
has  produced ;  in  his  chief  work.  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of 
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Human  Knowledge  (1710),  he  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  esdstence  of 
matter,  and  affirmed  that  only  an  ideal  world  existed ! 

Between  Shaftesbury  and  Mandeville,  the  champions  of  two  opposite 
views  of  life,  stood  two  men  of  the  world  whose  names  are  Gamoas : 
Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield. 

Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751),  the  friendly 
patron  of  Pope,  Swift,  Prior  and  Voltaire,  was  the  doquent  advocate 
of  a  political  idea  which  plays  a  part  even  in  modem  political  life, — the 
pretentious  belief  that  there  is  no  longer  need  of  any  religion  for  itself 
and  the  upper  caste,  but  that  the  mob,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  do 
without  one.  Bolingbroke  looks  upon  religion  as  a  convenient  political 
instrument — nothing  more.  For  this  reason  he  is  in  favour  of  a  State 
church,  of  a  religion  controlled  by  the  State  as  a  bridle  for  the  *'wild 
animal,  maa"  He  reserves  for  himself  and  his  compeers  the  rig^t  of 
free  thought  in  religion;  for  the  rest,  he  rants  and  raves  against  the 
wicked  freethinkers,  who  are  supposed  to  rob  the  people  of  religian. 
His  view  of  the  origin  and  mission  of  religion  is  entirely  external  and 
bureaucratic ;  all  intelligent  statesmen  have  invented  State  religions  at 
pleasure,  and  yet  have  not  shrunk  from  the  greatest  trickery  them- 
selves. The  most  important  of  his  posthumous  works  are :  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History^  and  the  essay.  On  Authority  in  JReiigums 
Questions, 

Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (1694-17  73),  is  an  improved 
edition  of  Knigge.^  His  chief  work,  the  letters  to  his  natural  son,  was 
^  looked  upon  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  text-book  of  an  educated 
young  gentleman  of  the  upper  classes*  Its  literary  value  as  a  model 
of  an  agreeable  style  is  indisputably  high,  and  it  will  always  be  read 
with  a  certain  enjoyment,  especially  if  taken  piecemeal;  as  for  the 
matter,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of  that  "sham  politeness"  which 
irresistibly  reminds  us  of  *'whited  sepulchres."^ 

When  the  boy  is  eight  years  old,  the  letters  addressed  to  him  are  full 
of  gossip,  some  pedantic  and  didactic,  others  frivolous,  about  his 
course  of  instruction ;  they  discuss  the  amour  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
together  with  the  ostracism  of  the  Athenians,  and  form  really  entertain- 
ing reading.  As  the  boy  grows  older,  the  tone  of  the  letters  alters :  he 
is  introduced  to  the  high  school  of  worldly  education  and  tuft-hunt- 
ing. Thus  we  read  in  a  letter  to  Philip  Stanhope  when  fifteen  years 
of  age : — 

Virtue  and  learning,  like  gold,  have  their  intrinsic  value ;  but  if  they  are 
not  polished,  they  certainly  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  lustre;  and  even 

^  1752-96.  He  wrote  a  treatise  Uebtr  den  Umgang  mii  Menscken  (The  Art  of 
living  with  Men). 

'  The  word  in  the  original  for  "  sham  "  and  *'  whited  "  is  the  same : 
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polished  brass  will  pass  upon  people  more  than  rou^h  gold.  What  a 
number  of  sins  does  the  cheerful,  easy  good-breedmg  cf  the  French 
frequently  cover. 

In  another  passage  he  writes  to  his  little  son : — 

^  Every  man  is  approached  by  many  avenues ;  when  you  cannot  ^et  at 
him  through  the  great  one,  try  the  serpentine  ones,  and  you  will  arnve  at 
last  So  men,  my  son,  go  diou  and  do  likewise ;  I  thy  father,  the  great,  the 
brilliant,  the  universally  loved  Lord  Chesterfield  advise,  nay,  I  command 
you.'' 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  foot  that  the  worldly-wise  father  is 
duped  in  the  end  by  his  harmless  simpleton  of  a  son ;  after  Philip 
Stanhope's  death,  it  comes  out  that  he  has  been  secretly  married  for 
several  years,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  two  children  to  his  father's 
care.  We  have  to  thank  the  widow  for  the  publication  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  letters ;  the  worst  vulgarities  have  been  toned  down  by 
recent  editors. 

In  Chesterfield's  opinion,  the  chief  thing  is  good  manners.  He  alsox 
allows  virtue  a  certain  value:  why  not?  in  certain  circumstances  it 
may  "even "  be  a  useful  means  to  worldly  advancement.  Chesterfield's 
letters,  like  Knigge's  famous  book,  are  at  bottom  an  immoral,  even  an 
unmanly  work,  full  of  the  morality  of  flunkeydom  and  drawing-room 
virtue,  or,  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  "  it  teaches  the  morals  of  a 
courtesan  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing  master." 

We  may  also  mention  a  collection  of  letters,  which  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  philosophical  and  religious  tendencies  of  the 
age,  but  contains  abundant  material  for  the  understanding  of  men  and 
things  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, — ^the  letters  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (1689-1762),  dealing  with  her 
travels  in  Europe  (especially  Turkey)  and  North  Africa.  In  1 716-18 
she  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople, 
whence  she  wrote  letters  to  her  friends  and  relatives,  which  were 
subsequently  collected  They  belong  to  the  most  readable  prose  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  descriptions  of  family 
life  in  Turkey,  in  particular,  are  very  fresh  and  vivid,  and  there  could 
be  hardly  anything  better  than  her  account  of  the  life  of  women  in 
that  country,  for  Lady  Montagu  was  admitted  to  the  sanctum  of 
distinguished  native  Caunilies. 

She  had  already  written  some  charming  letters  about  her  travels  in 
Germany.  At  Cologne  the  English  Protestant  is  incensed  at  the  waste 
of  valuables  on  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  smiles  at  the  story  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  The  difierence  between  the  prosperity  of 
the  States  that  are  "free  of  the  empire"  and  the  sordid  splendour 
of  the  small  state  residences  does  not  escape  her ;  natural  as  she  is 
herself,  the  afiectedness  of  the  Dresden  ladies  strikes  her  as  strange ; 
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she  tells  almost  incredible  stories  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  theatres  of 
Vienna. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  it  was  Lady  Montagu  who  first 
introduced  vaccination  from  Turkey  into  England;  one  of  her  letters 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  it. 

Those  who  have  compared  Lady  Montagu  with  the  most  fiunous 
French  letter  writer,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  have  only  injured  her  reputa- 
tion. She  is  the  equal  of  her  predecessor  in  intelligence  and  sincerity, 
but  the  Frenchwoman  far  surpasses  her  in  delightful  causerie  and 
gracefulness  of  style. 

To  complete  the  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  freethinkers 
and  moralists,  a  few  words  must  be  said  as  to  their  influence  on  Franoe 
and  Germany.  In  every  way  it  was  incalculaUe,  and  its  effects  can 
clearly  be  traced  through  two  centuries  to  the  present  day. 

During  his  stay  in  England  (1729-31)  Montesquieu  learnt  in- 
tellectual freedom  from  the  English  freethinkers,  civil  freedom  from  the 
English  political  philosophers,  and  introduced  them  to  all  Europe  by 
his  work.  Esprit  des  lots  (1743). 

Without  the  English  freethinkers  (especially  Tindal),  without 
Shaftesbury  and  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire  is  inconceivable  as  the  hig^ 
priest  of  ''enlightenment,''  the  centre  of  the  "philosophic  i^e."  It 
was  due  to  his  personal  intercourse  with  Bolingbroke  at  his  place  of 
exile  in  Touraine,  and,  later,  to  his  stay  in  England,  that  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  intellectual  prison  air  of  France.  Diderot  and 
Rousseau  also  can  only  be  completely  understood  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  if  regarded  as  pupils  of  the  English  Deists.  The 
French,  thanks  to  their  great  gift  for  spreading  foreign  ideas,  made  the 
deistic  movement  in  England  a  universal  movement  The  aitifice 
which  served  them  best  in  this  was  the  choice  of  the  lolty  word 
"philosophy"  to  express  their  activity,  which  at  the  present  day 
appears  to  us  somewhat  shallow. 

In  Germany  two  men  especially  helped  to  spread  free  thought:  a 
philosopher,  Wolf,  and  a  prince,  Frederick  11.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that,  after  Frederick's  accession  (1740),  translations  of  English  free- 
thought  writings  followed  in  rapid  succession  until,  in  1765,  Thor- 
Schmidt  brought  out  a  complete  FrtidenkerbUfliothek  (Free  Thinkers' 
Library).  The  last  vigorous  offshoot  was  the  WolfinbuttUr  Fmgmemie 
of  Reimar  of  Hambuig,  edited  by  Lessing  (1774-8). 
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CHAPTER  IV 
JOURNALS  AND  JOURNALISTS 

DEFOE— ADDISON  AND  STEELE-SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

AS  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rise 
J-\    of  the  Whigs  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  civil  freedom 
introduced  into  England  a  lever  of  civilisation,  the  effects  of 
which  were  not  felt  by  France  till  the  end  of  the  last,  and  by  Germany 
about  the  middle  of  the  present  century, — public  opinion.     In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  sale,  even  of  the  most  popular  works,  was  still 
small ;  it  is  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  we  hear  of  the  cir< 
culation  of  certain  daily  journals  reaching  fifty  thousand  copies.    The 
historical  period  of  newspapers,  of  minor  literature,  begins:  the  oc- 
casional paper  drives  out  the  tedious  folios  and  classical  quartos. 
Henceforth,  everyone  who  has  learnt  to  read  can  take  part  in  the 
civilised  life  of  the  world,  for  this  light  literature  of  current  events 
speaks  the  language  of  sound  common  sense,  without  prejudice  to 
form.    To  the  honour  of  the  founders  of  the  English  Press  it  must  be 
emphatically  stated  that  they  did  not  so  much  descend  to  the  levd  of 
their  readers  as  raise  them  to  their  own.    They  made  the  Press  the 
conscientious  leader  of  public  opinion,  not  its  servant;  they  did  not 
flatter  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  English  reading  public 
of  all  classes  showed  its  gratitude  by  a  sympathy  which,  considering  the 
state  of  culture  at  the  time,  must  be  called  magnificent.    During  the 
time  of  its  largest  circulation,  Addison's  Spectator  had  about  fifteen 
thousand  subscribers. 

The  real  founder  of  newspapers,  and  therefore  of  the  Press  generally, 
was  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731), — ^that  Defoe  to  whom  millions  of 
children  have  owed  many  happy  hours,  the  author  of  the  immortal 
Robinson  Crusoe.  This  masterpiece,  which  made  him  universally 
famous,  was  only  an  incidental  work,  written  by  him  when  he  was 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  in  addition  to  nearly  two  hundred  larger  and 
smaller  works !  Defoe's  passion  for  work  was  astonishing ;  we  must 
always  picture  him  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.     A  journalist  ever  standing 
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in  the  breach,  a  citizen  with  a  passionate  desire  to  serve  the  common- 
wealy  what  is  to-day  called  a  "public-spirited  man,"  and  one  of  the 
most  entertaining,  exciting  writers,  in  private  life  beyond  reproach, 
Defoe  is  a  remarkable  figure  of  his  age. 

Like  Beaumarchais,  whom  he  in  some  other  respects  resembles, 
Defoe  first  made  a  name  by  his  political  pamphlets.  He  checked  the 
hostile  movement  against  William  III.,  the  "  Dutch  "  King  of  England, 
by  his  splendid  satirical  poem.  The  irue-^am  Englishman^  in  which  he 
told  some  very  nasty  truths  to  the  Tories,  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  original  Englandism.  This  witty  poem  resembles  Butler's 
Hudibrasy  and  is  superior  to  any  of  Dryden's  political  satires.  Defoe 
proved  most  strikingly  that  the  English,  being  the  most  motley  race  of 
people  in  the  world,  had  least  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the 
foreign  descent  of  their  King.  He  also  met  the  well-known  pride  of 
the  English  nobles  in  their  Norman  origin  with  the  challenge  that  every 
noble  should  first  prove  whether  his  Norman  ancestor  came  over  as  a 
drummer  or  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  William  the  Conqueror : — 

Yet  who  the  hero  was,  no  man  can  tdl, 
Whether  a  drummer  or  a  colonel 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  English  sense  of  humour  than  the 
&ct  that  this  satire,  so  insulting  to  British  pride,  was  received  with  an 
outburst  of  approval;  eighty  thousand  copies  were  bought  in  a  few 
days.  The  tide  of  popular  favour  again  set  towards  the  King,  and 
Defoe  found  himself  all  at  once  a  popular  favourite  and  a  prot^g^  of 
the  monarch. 

Unfortunately  for  Defoe,  King  William  died  soon  after?rards,  and 
then  his  period  of  suffering  commenced,  of  which  he  wrote  later : — 

No  man  has  tasted  differing  fortunes  more, 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor. 

Towards  the  end  of  1702,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  prose.  The 
shortest  way  with  the  Dissenters^  in  which  the  mania  of  the  Anglican 
high  church  for  persecuting  dissenters  was  most  delicately  ridiculed 
— so  delicately,  indeed,  that  at  first  those  concerned  did  not  perceive 
the  author's  real  intention.  He  ironically  recommended  the  extirpa- 
tion of  all  dissenters,  pointing  to  the  beautiful  example  set  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  by  the  gentle  Moses 
who  cut  the  throats  of  thirty  thousand  recreant  Israelites,  etc.  The 
government  did  not  enter  into  the  joke;  it  pretended  to  take  Defoe's 
jest  for  earnest  and  brought  him  to  trial  "  for  seditious  writings.**  He 
was  pronounced  guilty  by  a  high  church  jury  and,  in  July,  1703,  was 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the  streets  of  London  for  three  whole 
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days.  But  it  now  became  apparent  how  completely  he  had  gained  the 
&vour  of  the  people  by  his  undaunted  pen ;  the  pillory  became  his 
monument,  the  people  threw  flowers  to  him,  and  bought  thousands 
of  copies  of  a  fugitive  piece  which  he  had  written  in  prison  on  the 
morning  of  his  first  exposure — a  eulogy  of  the  pillory!  The  poem 
begins: — 

Hail,  hieroglyphic  State  machine, 
Contrived  to  punish  hincy  in'; 
Men  that  are  men  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain, 
And  all  thy  insignificance  disdain  1 

The  pillory  was  succeeded  by  a  term  of  imprisonmenti  which  was 
shortened  by  royal  intercession. 

From  prison  (O  English  liberty  I)  Defoe  issued  more  than  a  dozen 
fresh  political  pamphlets,  and  it  was  in  prison  that  he  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  idea  of  M^  J^rsf  English  newspaper.    Newspapers  had 
existed  before  Defoe's  time  in  England  and  elsewhere,  but  they  ex- 
clusively contained  the  news  of  the  day,  expressed  no  opinions  and 
had  no  political  bias.    The  first  number  of  Defoe's  paper  (February 
19th,  1704)  Review^  or,  more  accurately,  Review  of  the  affairs  of  Frana^ 
attached  quite  a  different  meaning  to  the  idea  of  a  newspaper, — ^that  of  a 
leader  of  public  opinion.    The  two  first  numbers  contained  eight  small 
quarto  pages,  subsequently  limited  to  four ;  the  paper  at  first  appeared 
once,  afterwards  twice  a  week.     The  title  indicated  that  Defoe's  in- 
tention vras  to  deal  by  preference  with  French  politics ;  however,  as 
he  himself  said  in  one  of  his  essays,  "  The  affidrs  of  France  are  the 
afifairs  of  Europe,"  the  Review  soon  became  a  journal  dealing  with 
politics  generally.    Notwithstanding  the  heavy  stamp-tax  and  numerous 
annoyances,  Defoe  kept  his  journal  alive  for  nine  years ;  when  the 
competition  of  imitators   and  his  own  restless  intellect,   ever  coo- 
templating  fresh  projects,  made  him  lose  interest  in  it 

Defoe's  ''projects"  deserve  special  mention;  he  raised  project- 
making  to  an  art.  Not  to  mention  numerous  fugitive  pieces  on 
questions  affecting  the  commonweal,  in  which  he  felt  deep  interest, 
he  wrote  a  little  book,  in  which  he  advocated  many  of  the  triumphs  of 
most  recent  times,  an  Essay  on  Projects.  In  this,  amongst  other  things, 
Defoe  recommends  a  general  system  of  banking  for  the  whole  of  England, 
fire  and  hail  insurance  companies,  tribunals  of  commerce,  increase  of 
high  roads,  lunatic  asylums  under  medical  control,  savings-banks, 
widows'  funds,  pensions  for  invalid  sailors,  a  strict  system  of  income 
tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  like.  He  further  develops 
schemes  for  founding  a  university  for  London,  a  military  academy, 
a  musical  academy,  even  an  academy  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  champions  complete  freedom  of  the  Press,  free  trade,  prison 
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reforms,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  like.  And  all  his  schemes 
are  accompanied  by  exact  estimates  of  the  funds  required  for  carrying 
them  out !  Defoe  was  one  of  those  large-hearted  universal  reformers 
whom  their  contemporaries  pass  by,  shrugging  their  shoulders  with 
narrow-minded  formality,  and  who  are  often  too  much  forgotten  by 
posterity.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely  recognised  in  England 
that  it  was  Daniel  Defoe,  the  "projector"  and  historian,  who,  as  a 
political  intermediary  of  Queen  Anne,  brought  about  the  complete 
political  union  of  England  and  Scotland ! 

Franklin  confessed  that  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects  encouraged  his 
public  activity  as  much  as  anything  else. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  Defoe's  Tales,  for,  in  addition  to  Robinson 
Crusoe^  he  filled  dozens  of  volumes  widi  other  "  Robinsonades."  In 
nearly  all  these  fictions  Defoe  exemplifies  the  same  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  conspicuous  in  his  Robinson:  convincing  truthfulness  to 
the  minutest  particulars,  the  art  of  making^ the^improbaBte  appear 
probable,  plainness  of  style,  and  agreeable  simplicity  of  narrative. ' 

iie  'S/TRStR  Rbtinstm  Crusot  in  17 19,  when  he  was  fifty-ei^ht  years  of 
age ;  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher  who  paid  him  £,\o 
for  it  Four  editions  were  published  in  the  same  year,  and  a  German 
tianalation  appeared  in  172 1.  All  kinds  of  fanciful  imitations  followed, 
the  most  fomous  being  Die  Insel  Felsenburg  (by  J.  G.  Schnabel),  a 
fearfully  thick  volume  of  more  than  two  thousand  pages :  in  Germany 
alone,  up  to  1760,  forty  "  Robinsonades "  appeared.  J.  H.  Campe*s 
well-known  moralising,  milk-and-watery  adaptation  (1780),  Robinson  der 
jiingeref  has  now  gone  through  more  than  a  hundred  editions. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  Robinson  Crusoe^  in  its 
countless  translations  and  adaptations,  is  the  most  widely-read  book 
in  the  world ;  it  has  become  one  of  the  few  "  world-books,"  a  book  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  most  beautiful  literary  expression  of  the  secret 
longing  for  adventure  which  slumbers  in  every  boy's  heart 

The  book  is  founded  upon  fact :  the  accbunt  given  by  Rogers  and 
Cook  in  their  TVavels  (1713)  of  the  life  of  a  scamp  of  a  sailor  named 
Alexander  Seldcraig  (Selkirk)  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Steele,  in  his  Englishman^  also  gave  an  account  of 
Selkirk's  lonely  island-life.  But,  when  we  become  acquainted  with 
those  dry  details,  our  wonder  at  Defoe's  poetical  art  as  displayed 
in  Crusoe  is  increased  There  are  few  books  which,  with  such  simple 
material*  the  unpretending  description  of  a  single  solitary  human  life  in 
its  apparentiy  unimportant  everyday  incidents,  yet  exceptional  circum- 
stances, reflect  such  close  actuality.  In  material,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  art,  Robinson  Crusoe  may  well  be  compared  with  Homer's 
Odyssey. 
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It  was  also  an  omen  of  a  better  time  for  English  literature.  If  it 
was  the  most  tangible  form  of  the  tendency  to  communion  with  nature 
and  self,  it  afforded  the  most  authentic  representation  of  an  original 
state  of  mankind,  in  which  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  so  greatly  interested.  Rousseau,  with  his  visionary  ideas  of  an 
Arcadia  free  from  civilisation,  naturally  found  the  liveliest  pleasure  in 
Robinson  Crusoe;  in  his  Emik^  he  enthusiastically  recommended  it  as 
the  only  book  for  the  early  education  of  his  model  boy. 

The  unexpected  success  of  his  Robinson  Crusoe  decided  Defoe  to 
write  continuations,  which  are  not  worth  reading.  His  numerous  other 
romances  and  tales  are  much  better,  amongst  them  an  historical 
romance,  so  wonderfully  truthful  in  description  that  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  reminds  one  of  Walter  Scott  It  is  called  Memoirs 
of  a  Cavalier^  and  describes  the  p^od  of  the  Civil  Wars  with  the  vivid- 
ness of  an  eyewitness,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  keen- 
sightedness  of  the  author.  Lord  Chatham,  in  1770,  made  use  of  the 
romance  as  a  genuine  original  document  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  1. 1 

Defoe's  Memoirs  off  Peter  the  Great  and  Memoirs  off  Charles  XI L 
off  Sweden  belong  to  the  same  group  of  historical  fictions.  During  his 
imprisonment,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  &mous 
English  highwaymen;  by  this  he  also  profited,  writing  numerous 
stories  of  thieves,  all  marked  by  convincing  accuracy  of  detaiL 

The  Life  off  Captain  Singleton  rather  belongs  to  the  same  class  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  It  describes  an  adventurous  journey  of  discovery 
across  Africa  from  sea  to  sea;  in  this  also  Defoe  is  the  prophet  and 
pioneer. 

Lastly,  Defoe  has  given  us  a  group  of  tales  of  a  somewhat  ghostly 
character,  painfully  graphic  descriptions  of  horrible  events,  true  or 
fialse,  such  as  the  story  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  flying  into  the  air, 
the  account  of  the  plague  of  London  in  1666  (written  in  the  style 
of  an  historical  document),  the  relation  of  an  appearance  after  death, 
and  many  other  similar  compositions.  The  indefatigable  writer  also 
produced  a  System  off  Black  Magic^  a  History  off  Apparitions^  and  a 
humorous  History  off  the  DemL  We  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  a 
more  modem  American  writer,  Edgar  Poe.  The  similarity  of  name — 
Defoe  is  really  only  Foe — and  the  curious  fact  that  both  writers  received 
their  early  education  in  the  same  suburb  of  London  (Newington 
Green)  strengthens  the  feeling  that  in  this  case  we  meet  with  a  remark* 
able  coincidence.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Edgar  Poe  was  greatly 
indebted  to  Defoe. 

The  journalistic  partnership  between  Joseph  Addison  (1672-1719) 
and  Richard  Steele  (1671-1729),  resembled  the  dramatic  partner- 
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ship  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Almost  of  the  same  age,  fast  school 
friends,  both,  up  to  the  time  of  Addison's  death,  stood  sturdily 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  thereby  helped  to  lay  the  foimdation  of 
the  new  age.  No  work,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  has  gained  them 
lasting  remembrance,  although  both  of  them  attempted  the  drama, 
Addison  even  with  unheard  of  success;  but,  in  the  history  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  England,  they  will  always  be  regarded 
as  the  links  which  we  cannot  imagine  missing  from  the  great  chain  that 
extends  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  Thackeray 
calls  Addison  '*one  of  the  kindest  benefactors  that  society  has  ever 
had.'^    Steele  deserves  no  small  share  of  this  praise. 

Richard  Steele,  the  fiery  Irishman,  had  Defoe's  mania  for  "projects"; 
Addison,  grace  and  unerring  insight  in  carrying  them  out  to  the  taste 
of  the  public.  What  was  said  generally,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  about  that  youthful  age  of  the  English  Press  is  especially  true 
of  these  two  great  journalists ;  Steele  and  Addison  humoured  the 
public  taste  only  on  its  good  side,  and  despised  the  reprehensible 
methods  adopted  in  modem  times  to  obtain  subscribers.  Both  were 
perfect  journalists  and  perfect  gentlemen. 

Steele  was  the  editor  of  the  official  State  journal.  The  London  Gautte^ 

which  is  still  the  official  newspaper.     In  this  capacity  he  received  many 

communications,  which  he  could  not  discuss  in  a  bare  advertisement 

of  official  events;  he  accordingly  hit  upon  the  idea  of  founding  a 

supplement,  which  came  into  being  under  its  own  title  of  the  Tatier, 

The  advance  of  this  journal  upon  Defoe's  Review  consists  in  the 

excfusiph  .pLpoiitics ;  the  Tditer  was  a  'f  inoial  newspaper^"  £haf  ^  to 

say,  intended  to  afford  decent  amusemeataad  iostruction.    All  modern 

newspapers,  whether  illustrated  or  not,  owe  their  origin  to  the  Tatier. 

The  popularising  of  literature,  the  supplanting  of  the  book,  expensive 

and  accessible  only  to  few,  by  the  cheap  newspaper, — this  was  the 

enormous   intellectual  revolution,  the  end  of  which  cannot  yet  be 

foreseen,  of  which  Steele  and  Addison  laid  the  foundation. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  Steele's  first  announcement  of  his  journalistic 
enterprise :  there  is  the  same  boastfulness,  the  same  bragging  of 
"correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  globe"  as  we  find  in  many  of 
the  newspaper  announcements  of  the  present  day.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  witii  the  portrait  we  have  of  Steele,  especially  as  revealed 
in  his  delightful  letters  and  notes  to  his  wife,  that  he  also  cleverly 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ladies  and  undertook  to  contribute  to 
''the  entertainment  of  the  fair  sex."  To  Steele  also  we  owe  the 
beautiful  remark  concerning  a  lady  of  importance:  ''To  have  loved 
her  was  a  liberal  education." 

Steele  justified  his  promises.     His  position  on  the  Gazette  gave  him 
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the  opportunity  of  learning  nuiny  valuable  items  of  news ;  contributors 
poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides ;  all  the  smart  writers  in  England 
wanted  to  contribute  to  the  Tailer^  although  Steele  from  the  com- 
mencement introduced  the  practice  of  anonymous  articles.  The  price 
was  a  penny  a  number:  as  the  pq>er  appeared  three  times  a  wedc, 
this  amounted  to  thirteen  shillings  a  year. 

Under  Steele's  control  the  Tafler  had  had  a  certain  political  bias : 
when  Addison  was  associated  with  it,  it  became  simply  an  entertaimng 
periodical  for  faniity  reading.  Addison,  who  had  hitherto  attempted 
several  departments  of  poetry  with  varying  success,  now  for  the  first 
time  found  his  proper  vocation.  To  his  cont^nporaries,  he  was  rather 
the  refined  classical  scholar,  the  Secretary  of  State  (a  position  which 
he  owed  to  literature),  the  writer  of  the  ''classical"  drama  Caio;  to 
posterity,  if  it  judges  him  rightly,  he  is  nothing  but  the  manager  and 
chief  contributor  to  the  Tatler  and  its  successors  the  Spectator  and 
Guardian. 

Steele  was  indeed  for  a  long  time  a  regular  contributor  to  the  journal 
founded  by  him,  but  Addison  was  its  life  and  souL  Before  we  take 
leave  of  Richard  Steele,  we  may  observe  that  his  literary  activity  began 
with  a  religious  essay.  The  Christian  Hero^  and  ended  with  three 
comedies,  which  contain  little  of  value,  if  we  except  their  lively  and 
to  a  certain  extent  witty  language.  His  most  valuable  l^acy  is  the 
collection  of  some  four  hundred  letters,  affectionately  preserved  by 
his  wife,  and  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey  in  the  Spectaior. 
At  that  time  journals  were  written  in  a  different  manner  firom  to-day : 
editor  and  contributor  r^;arded  themselves  and  their  readers  as  coa> 
nected  by  a  bond  of  perscKial  friendship :  with  this  in  view,  Addison 
in  the  first  numbers  sketched  the  framework  of  his  periodical,  repre- 
senting the  pretended  members  of  the  editorial  staff  in  humorous,  and 
indeed  poetical  disguises.  The  TatUr  first  appeared  on  April  lath, 
1709;  Addison  voluntarily  discontinued  it  after  two  years  and  con- 
tinued it  in  the  Spectator^  the  first  number  of  which  bears  the  date 
March  ist,  1711.  It  commences  with  a  Latin  quotation,  and  contains 
only  one  article.  In  size  it  is  about  the  equivalent  of  four  pages  of 
this  book.  It  kept  the  same  form  till  December  6th,  1712,  when  it 
stopped,  not  from  lack  of  subscribers,  for  the  circulation  had  risen 
to  fifteen  thousand  copies,  but  because  Addison  wanted  to  strike  out 
a  different  line  in  his  journals.  Nearly  half  the  contributions  to  the 
Spectator  are  by  Addison,  a  laige  number  of  them  by  Steele. ' 

In  the  first  number,  Addison  humorously  introduced  himsdf  to  his 
readers,  and  in  the  second.  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriey^  as  the  duef  con- 

'  A  fictitious  character,  so  called  from  a  dance  in  vogue  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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tribator.  Next  followed  Captain  Sentry  and  Will  Honeycomb,  writers 
on  military  matters  and  court  and  town  gossip.  The  readers  having 
been  thus  duly  informed  of  the  family  relations  of  their  fjavourite 
periodical,  it  is  able  to  set  to  work.  What  abundant  humour,  sug- 
gestiveness  and  intelligent  judgment  is  revealed  in  these  yellow, 
worm-eaten  pages!  Only  a  small  part  of  their  contents  is  a  trifle 
old-fisishioned,  most  of  it  even  now  strikes  us  as  astonishingly  fresh. 
The^ieg^n  of  this  is,  that  Addison  did  not  attach  most  importance 
to  so-called  "actuality,"  but  rather  'to  artisdc,  but  at  the  same  time 
natural,  treatment  of  style.  In  this  sense,  Addison  is  also  one  of  those 
who  prepared  the  ground  for  the  seed  of  the  future,  for  the  period  of 
the  "return  to  nature," — the  same  Addison,  whose  tragedy  Cato  was 
the  triumph  of  the  imitation  of  stiff  French  classicism  I  Addison 
was  not  merely  a  clever  journalist ;  he  was  a  refined  psychologist  and 
a  wonderfolly  fiiscinating  gossip.  He  may  be  r^arded  as  a  forerunner 
of  Dickens;  the  "fomily"  of  the  Spectator  and  their  experiences  may 
be  honourably  compared  with  the  "  Pickwickians."  It  was  Addison 
and  Steele  who  first  rendered  the  petty  life  of  the  citizens  a  possible 
subject  for  literature  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent 
development  of  romance  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

With  its  five  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  number,  the  Spectator  took  leave 
of  its  readers,  after  the  members  of  its  "  family  "  had  disappeared  one 
alter  the  other  by  death,  marriage,  or  other  accidents.  After  an  interval 
of  eighteen  months,  it  again  tried  its  luck ;  the  above-mentioned  collec- 
tion of  the  Spectator  contains  a  continuation,  commencing  with  June 
18th,  1 7 14  (No.  556),  and  extending  to  December  20th,  17 14  (No.  635). 
The  entry  of  Addison  into  the  ministry  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
unfortunately  caused  him  to  abandon  his  apt  occupation.  The  interval 
in  the  reign  of  the  Spectator  was  filled  up  by  the  Guardian^  which, 
after  a  six  months'  existence,  was  relieved  by  the  Englishman  ;  this,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  The  Lover^  which  also  was  only  short-lived. 
Addison  rarely  contributed  to  these  periodicals ;  most  of  the  essays  are 
from  the  pen  of  Steele. 

All  the  journals  conducted  by  Addison  and  Steele,  so  fisu'  as  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  politics,  were  Whig,  Le.  Liberal.  There  was  also  a 
Tory  paper,  the  Examiner^  the  organ  of  Swift,  which  will  be  spoken  of 
later  (pp.  31a  and  315). 

In  17x3  Addison's  tragedy,  Cato^  was  performed  with  a  success  only 
surpassed  by  Gay's  Beggoi^s  Opera.  A  considerable  portion  of  its 
success  was  due  to  the  political  situation  at  the  time  of  its  representa- 
tion ;  the  Tories  possessed  almost  absolute  power ;  no  wonder  that  the 
death-defying  resistance  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  the  heroic  suicide  of 
the  republican  Cato,  were  received  by  the  Liberals  with  the  liveliest 
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approval  I  The  whole  of  Europe  joined  in  this  chorus ;  translations 
appeared  in  German,  French,  and  Italian.  The  moralising  drama  of 
heroic  virtue  became  the  fashion;  Gottsched  in  Germany  declared 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  Addison's  Cato.  And  now?  The  stage 
knows  it  no  more ;  indeed,  only  a  few  admirers  of  English  literature 
have  even  read  it.  It  does  not  altogether  deserve  to  be  thus  forgotten ; 
although  the  action  is  without  charm,  the  tragic  conflict  poor,  and  the 
inserted  love  songs  superfluous,  yet  the  language  is  noble,  pure,  and  in 
some  passages  full  of  vigour.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  a 
hollow,  bombastic  clap -trap  pervades  it  If  anyone  has  wasted  a 
leisure  hour  over  Cato^  he  should  take  down  a  volume  of  the  Spectator^ 
and  he  will  soon  be  reconciled  to  Addison. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  Addison  was  also  one  of  the  first 
to  recognise,  with  ripe  artistic  judgment,  the  value  of  Shakespeare. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Samuel  Johnson 
(1709-84)  attempted  a  regeneration  of  the  moral  publications  of 
Addison  and  Steele.  Posterity  has  made  this  industrious  and  learned 
writer  to  sufler  for  the  excessive  admiration  of  his  contemporaries; 
with  the  exception  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  hardly  anything  by  him  b 
read  at  the  present  day.  When  it  is  a  question  of  third-class  poets, 
Johnson  is  just  the  man  to  understand  them  and  to  help  others  to  do 
the  same;  but  he  had  neither  eye  nor  feeling  for  the  greatness  of 
Milton,  the  importance  of  Thomson  and  Young  as  heralds  of  a  new 
style  of  poetry,  or  of  Swift's  powers.  However,  his  chief  work  will 
always  possess  a  certain  importance  as  an  authority  for  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Johnson  also  prepared  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  (1765). 
According  to  his  own  idea,  its  success  was  certain;  and  the  work» 
however  defective,  materially  assisted  in  the  r^eneration  of  Shake- 
.speare.  In  the  Introduction,  Johnson  shows  himself  one  of  those 
genuinely  philological  critics,  who  occupy  their  lifetime  mechanicaUy 
with  literature  and  literati,  without  having  a  suspicion  of  the  nature  of 
true  poetiy.  His  criticisms  of  Shakespeare,  such  as,  that  he  did  not 
moralise  sufficiently,  that  his  moral  teachings  could  only  be  deduced 
from  the  contents  of  the  plays  and  the  character  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented,— all  these  petty  censures  that  set  at  defiance  all  real  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry  proceed  from  a  writer  who,  at  that  time,  was  for  England 
what  Boileau  and  Gottsched  were  for  France  and  Germany, — the  in- 
fallible pope  of  criticism.  Samuel  Johnson  considered  Addison's 
Cato  superior  to  anything  that  Shakespeare  had  written.  He  had 
prepared  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  as  philologists  prepared  editions 
of  the  classics,  from  a  love  of  collation  of  texts,  corrections,  conjec- 
tures and  such  learned  mechanical  work 
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According  to  Johnson,  the  essential  function  of  poetry  was  to  con- 
tribute to  the  moral  education  of  depraved  mankind ;  with  this  in  view, 
he  himself  wrote  a  prose  stoiy,  J^asselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia^  a  moral 
sermon  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  is  now  almost  too  wearisome 
to  read.  A  tragedy,  Irene^  surpasses  Addison's  Caio  in  empty  de- 
clamation, and  is  anything  rather  than  a  drama. 

Johnson's  most  meritorious  work  was  his  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (1747-55).  Here  he  was  in  his  element;  the  illustrative 
quotations  from  English  writers  are  collected  with  industry  and  in- 
telligence, and  make  the  work  even  now  one  of  the  aids  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language :  as  to  etymology,  Johnson  held  the  unscientific 
views  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Rambler  and  The  Idkr^  moral  journals  conducted  by  Johnson 
in  the  years  1750-2,  contain  much  that  is  good,  but  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  Steele's  and  Addison's  papers.  They  are  pedantic,  and  a 
spirit  of  obtrusive  pedagogy  deprives  of  their  charm  even  such  essays 
as  would  otherwise  be  attractive  as  treating  of  the  history  of  culture 
and  civilisation. 

The  life  of  Johnson  has  been  written  by  Boswell  (1740-95);  his 
Life  of  Johnson  (1791)  is  not  so  much  a  "life"  as  a  detailed  micro- 
scopic examination ;  every  word  that  falls  from  the  lips  of  his  beloved 
hero  Johnson  is  a  gem,  and  carefully  preserved  for  posterity.  English- 
men have  compared  Boswell  with  Goethe's  Eckermaim.  They  may 
resemble  each  other  in  devotion  to  their  hero ;  but  in  taste,  indeed  in 
true  affection,  honest  Eckermann  was  incomparably  superior  to  his 
English  predecessor. 
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and  *' Guardian"'^ ;  Thackerajr's  English  Humourists;  W.  J.  Courthope, 
Addison ;  Lucy  Aikin,  The  Life  of  Addison ;  Kawc^nski,  Die  mortUiscnen 
Wochemchriften ;  Collmann  on  the  Spectator  (Anglia  III.). 


CHAPTER  V 
JONATHAN  SWIFT  (1667-174S) 

THE  gloomy  figure  of  Jonathan  Swift,  in  oontrast  with  bright, 
joyous  men  like  Steele  and  Addison,  resembles  a  shadow  by  the 
side  of  two  luminous  forms.  Swift  has  been  compared  with 
Rabelais  and  Voltaire  j  but,  take  up  Rabelais  in  an  hour  of  sorrow,  and 
a  few  pages,  perhaps  even  the  first  words,  will  make  one  laugh ;  even 
Voltaire,  the  spiteful  mocker,  does  not  leave  behind  him  die  sharp 
sting  of  ill-humour  which  we  nearly  always  feel  after  reading  Swift.  We 
can  never  picture  Rabelais  except  as  a  jovial  Silenus,  with  bee  ruddy 
with  wine ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  was  as  enchanted  with  the  amia- 
bility of  the  ugly  Voltaire  as  a  lover  with  his  mistress ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  recall  Swift  as  anything  but  bilious  and  jaundiced. 
Rabelais  and  Voltaire  understand  the  art  of  laughing;  Swift  does  not 
laugh,  he  grins. 

Swift's  life  was  full  of  deprivations  and  disappointments;  only 
because  his  gnawing  ambition  made  him  look  upon  every  position  he 
occupied  as  a  humiliation.  His  troubles  began  at  the  University ;  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (his  native  place),  it  was  only  by  special  grace 
{spedali  gratia)  that  he  was  allowed  his  d^ee,  since  he  obstinately 
refused  to  learn  the  scholastic  nonsense  which  was  then  called  Logic. 
He  then  spent  eleven  years  as  reader  and  amanuensis  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  statesman, — he  who  felt  himself  called  to  be  a  statesman 
and  considered  himself  far  the  intellectual  superior  of  his  em[doyer ! 
For  years  he  had  to  put  up  with  a  poor  living  at  Laiacor,  in  Ireland, 
and  when,  at  forty-six  years  of  age,  he  finally  became  (17 13)  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's,  he  was  too  soured  to  be  content.  His  ambition  held  out 
to  him  the  hopes  of  an  episcopal  see  which  would  have  opened  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  him.  As  he  was  unable  to  play  the 
part  of  a  great  politician  in  Parliament,  he  played  that  of  a  small  one 
in  his  fugitive  pieces  and  his  newspaper,  The  Examifter^  the  Conserva- 
tive opponent  of  the  Addisonian  Whig  journals. 

Swift  was  serious  in  his  hatred  of  the  worid  and  'mankind.     He 
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began  with  himself;  he  regularly  lasted  and  mouined  on  his  birthday, 
and  when  his  friends  took  leave  of  him,  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  will 
never  see  me  again."  The  Latin  inscription  (written  by  himself)  over 
his  grave  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  runs  as  follows : — 

Hie  depositum  est  corpus  Jonathan  Swift  S.T.P.,  hujus  ecclesiae 
Cathedralis  decani,  ubi  saeva  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit.  Abi, 
viator,  et  imitare,  si  poteris,  strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicem. 

On  his  journey  through  life  Swift  was  the  object  of  much  affeetion ; 
two  women  loved  him  deeply,  both  of  whom  died,  for  him,  and 
owing  to  him,  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  feeling  all  the  tortures  of  love 
for  a  man  such  as  Swift  Their  poetical  names  Stella  and  Vanessa  are 
still  remembered  by  every  Englishman.  In  ordinary  life  Stella  was 
Esther  Johnson,  Vanessa  Esther  Vanhomrigh.  Was  he  serious  in  his 
relations  with  them  ?    Who  shall  say  ? 

His  letters  to  Stella  are  the  most  delightful  productions  of  his  pen, 
often  full  of  boyish  merriment,  overflowing  with  yearning  affection; 
only  he  could  not  marry  his  beloved,  and,  when  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  yield  to  her  entreaties,  he  compelled  her  to  keep  their  marriage  a 
secret !  These  two  women,  whose  devotion  to  him  was  unbounded, 
sank  into  the  grave  before  him,  and  Swift  died  alone,  mentally 
deranged.  He  had  long  had  a  foreboding  of  his  terrible  end;  on 
seeing  a  tree  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  a  friend,  "I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  the 
top." 

Swift  reminds  us  of  the  unhappy  boy  in  Hans  Andersen's  Little 
Kay^  whose  eye  was  pierced  with  a  piece  of  glass  from  the  devil's 
looking-glass,  which  made  him  see  everything  in  a  satanically  distorted 
form.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weaknesses  impelled  him  to 
revenge  himself  upon  his  fellow-men;  yet  he  rai:ely  troubled  himself 
about  ^es  or  individuals ;  in  his  keenest  satires»  be  always  aimed  at 
^reat  and  general  abuses. 

His  verse^  which  fill  two  volumes,  are  not  poetry — indeed,  were  not 
meant  to  be ;  they  are  cleverly  rhymed  prose,  not  more  prosaic  than 
Pope's  compositi(»is,  but  far  wittier;  in  fact,  they  are  the  wittiest 
doggerel  of  that  period.  Swift  can  never  be  quite  serious ;  even  the 
poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa^  the  story  of  his  love  for  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  tone  of  burlesque.  The 
metre  itself^  the  four-footed  iambic  jingle,  used  by  Butler  in  Hudibras^ 
is  the  fiivourite  metre  of  English  comic  verse ;  Swift  rarely  used  any 
other. 

His  ablest,  although  not  his  most  famous  work,  is  A  Taie  of  a  7\ib 
(1704),  a  clever,  merciless  satire  upon  religions.   Not  upon  religion^  with 
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respect  to  which  Swift  held  the  same  views  as  his  friend  Bolingbroke; 
that  is,  he  r^;arded  it  as  essentially  a  police  sergeant  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  public  order.  For  the  existing  religious  societies  he  had  the 
toleration  of  indifference.  What  aroused  his  satire  was,  the  eagerness 
of  each  of  the  Christian  confessions  of  faith  to  represent  itself  as  the 
only  true  one,  the  only  embodiment  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The 
subject  of  his  ''  Tale  "  is  as  follows :  A  father  (God)  bequeaths  to  each 
of  his  three  twin  sons,  Peter  (Catholicism),  Martin  (Lutherism)  and 
Jack  (Calvinism)  a  coat,  with  instructions  to  make  no  alteration  m  it 
Following  the  advice  of  Peter,  who  claims  to  be  the  eldest,  the  brothers 
adopt  every  caprice  of  &shion,  sophistically  interpreting  their  father's 
will  to  suit  their  desires,  until  the  simple  coats  become  pieces  of  patch- 
work, very  triumphs  of  sartorial  ingenuity.  The  brothers  quarrel, 
Peter  sets  himself  up  as  lord  over  Martin  and  Jack,  until  the  latter, 
revolting  against  his  presumption,  proceed  to  improve  their  coats  in 
such  a  manner  that  die  one  stops  half-way,  while  the  other  cuts  up 
nearly  the  whole  coat  This  account  of  the  story  gives  no  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  spiteful  ridicule  with  which  it  is  told.  In  style  the  TaU  of 
a  Tub  is  a  masterpiece  \  Samuel  Johnson,  who  could  not  endure  Swift, 
bluntly  denied  that  he  was  the  author !  When  he  wrote  this  Satire, 
Swift  was  Vicar  of  Laracor  \  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  scoffing 
at  all  the  dogmas  and  usages  of  the  Christian  churches,  most  savagjdy 
at  those  of  Catholicism.  He  himself  was  a  very  high  churchman.  A 
few  of  his  remarks  will  illustrate  his  views  upon  religion  generally : — 

To  say  a  man  is  bound  to  believe,  is  neither  truth  nor  sense. 

You  may  force  men,  by  interest  or  punishment,  to  say  or  swear  tfaey 
believe,  and  to  act  as  if  they  believed ;  you  can  go  no  farther. 

I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  reaid,  that  the  dergy  were  belovexl  in  any  nation 
where  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  render 
them  popular,  but  some  degree  of  persecution. 

We  may  add  a  few  of  Swift's  thoughts  on  various  subjects : — 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so  universal 
as  death,  should  ever  have  been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  evil  to 
mankind. 

Men  are  grateful  in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  resentful. 

To  be  angry  is  to  revenge  the  fault  of  others  upon  ourselves. 

The  eye  of  a  critic  is  often,  like  a  microscope,  made  so  very  fine  and  nice, 
that  it  discovers  the  atoms,  grains,  and  mmutest  particles,  without  ever 
comprehending  the  whole. 

We  have  just  religion  enough  to  make  us  HclU^  but  not  enough  to  make 
us  love  one  another. 

When  a  true  genius  appeareth  in  the  world,  you  ma)r  know  him  by  this 
infallible  sign,  that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

The  greatest  inventions  were  produced  in  die  times  of  ignorance ;  as  the 
use  of  the  compass,  gunpowder,  printing — and  by  the  dullest  nation,  as  the 
Germans. 
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Several  "digressions"  are  inserted  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub^  all  very 
witty,  almost  in  Rabelais'  manner,  but  more  virulent.  The  best  of 
them  is  the  essay  Canceming  the  Original^  the  Use  and  Imfraoement  of 
Madness  in  a  Commonwealth, 

Appended  to  the  "Tale**  is  a  short  piece,  The  Battle  of  the  Books^ 
a  brcical  discussion  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  superiority  of  ancient 
or  modem  literature,  which  at  that  time  was  raging  both  in  England 
and  France.  Swift's  attitude  towards  this  question  was  one  of  the 
same  bantering  indifference  as  towards  the  respective  merits  of  the 
three  Christian  religions.  It  was  not  generally  Swift's  way  to  be  en- 
thusiastic about  anything;  it  was  enough  that  the  subject  afforded 
a  welcome  p^  to  hang  his  satire  and  wrath  upon;  for  instance,  in 
The  Battle  of  the  Boohs^  and  the  &mous  political  pamphlets,  the 
DrapU^s  Letters  (1723),  directed  against  the  suppression  and  ex- 
ploitation of  Ireland  by  the  English,  and  specially  called  forth  by 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper  coinage,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  inferior  in  weight  and  value.  Swift  knew  as  well  as  the 
English  Government  that  all  small  coin  is  below  value,  and  that  this  need 
not  be  injurious  to  a  settled  currency,  but  this  was  not  the  main  point 
with  him ;  he  wanted  to  avenge  himself  on  the  hated  Whig  ministry 
for  giving  him  no  higher  ecclesiastical  dignity  than  a  deanery.  The 
Drapien^s  Litters  also  supported  the  indefensible  sjrstem  of  complete 
severance  of  trade  between  Ireland  and  England,  in  order  to  protect 
the  unhappy  country  from  extortion  by  the  latter.  These  letters  made 
Swift  the  most  popular  man  in  Ireland,  and  he  who  had  been  greeted 
with  stones  on  entering  upon  office  was  received  everywhere  with 
ringing  of  bells. 

In  his  paper  The  Examiner^  he  also  attacked  his  political  enemies 
with  might  and  main,  but  these  essays  are  not  so  witty  and  incisive 
as  his  pamphlets.  Once  in  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  in  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  assist  the  terrible  necessities  of  Ireland.  But  how 
does  he  set  about  it  ?  He  sits  down  and  writes  a  short  essay,  A  modest 
proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  poor  people  in  Ireland  from  being 
a  burden  to  their  parents  or  country^  and  f^r  making  them  beneficial 
to  the  public  And  what  is  this  philanthropic  proposal?  After  a 
lengthy,  mild  introduction,  Swift  recommends  as  the  last,  the  only 
resource,  the  following:  At  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  life,  when 
they  are  fot  and  appetising,  the  children  are  to  be  used  as  dainties 
for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  substitutes  for  the  price  of  sucking  pigs. 
It  almost  makes  one  sick  to  read  it,  but  Swift  lingers  over  the  details 
of  the  dressing,  over  the  statistical  calculations  of  the  increasmg 
benefit  to  parents  and  the  country  in  such  a  manner  that  we  feel 
inclined  to  fling  the  book  away,  if  we  did  not  remember  what  burning 
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hatred  for  the  wicked  butchery  of  Ireland  by  the  English  blazes  forth 
from  these  pages.  It  is  no  longer  human ;  it  is  the  satva  indignatio^ 
which,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  has  torn  his  heart 
Walter  Scott  called  this  essay  "one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces 
of  humour  in  our  language."  It  is  more :  it  is  the  highest  pitch  of 
the  terrible,  to  which  satire  has  ever  ventured  in  any  language. 

Swift's  best-known  work  is  his  immortal  GulUvef^s  Travels  (1720-6), 
in  four  parts :  A  journey  to  LiUiput,  Brobdingnag,  Laputa,  and  the 
unpronounceable  Houyhnhnms.  Since  Defoe's  time,  descriptions  of 
travel  and  adventure  were  the  class  of  books  most  read.  In  1719 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  received  with  unheard-of  approval;  to  it,  and 
perhaps  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  Voyage  d  la  lune  Swift  was  indebted 
for  the  suggestion  of  his  book  of  bavds,  which  was  to  assure  him 
immortality.  For,  if  he  deserves  immortality,  it  is  dear  that  it  is 
not  on  account  of  his  political  pamphlets;  Swift  will  live  as  long  as 
the  idea  and  name  of  lilliput,  and  should  those  who  are  grown  up 
forget  him,  the  world  of  children  will  always  read  with  delight  Gulliver's 
adventures  in  the  countries  of  dwarfe  and  giants.  The  most  remark- 
able thing  about  this  book  is  that,  while  r^^arded  as  a  biting  satire 
on  mankind,  especially  contemporary  politicians,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  splendid  children's  books  for  the  age  which  does  not 
yet  know  that  there  are  such  things  as  satire  and  hatred  of  mankind 
That  same  book,  which  has  delighted  every  child  almost  as  much  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  GrimnCs  Tales^  was  declared  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  Swift's  mortal  enemy,  to  be  the  most  successful  satire 
ever  written  on  court  and  political  life  generally. 

The  purpose  of  GuUivei^s  Travels  was  to  show  that  all  human  acts 
were  really  trifles :  how  then  must  we  men  appear  to  the  eye  of  a 
higher  power?  Just  like  the  Lilliputians  to  Gulliver,  or  Gulliver  to 
a  Brobdingnagian  1 

For  the  mature  reader  the  enjoyment  of  GuUiver^s  Travels  is  not 
altogether  unalloyed :  he  tastes  the  bitterness  of  Swift  in  spite  of  the 
humour  and  classical  repose  of  the  style. 

Swift  not  only  drafted  his  own  q)itaph,  but  also  anticipated  bis 
death  and  its  effect  upon  English  society.  The  poem  is  one  of  his 
wittiest,  Verses  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Swifts  written  fourteen  years  before 
his  death,  suggested  by  La  Rochefoucauld's  words :  "  We  always  find 
something  that  is  not  displeasing  to  us  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends." 
The  description  of  the  sensation  which  the  news  of  his  death  makes 
among  his  friends  and  the  fashionable  society  of  London  is  strikingly 
true,  in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  generally  to  the  impression  caused 
by  the  announcement  of  a  death.  What  will  his  dearest  friends,  Pope, 
Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  St.  John  (Bolingbroke)  say  ? 
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Here  shift  the  scene  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  dinr. 
St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  wiU  give  a  shrug  and  cry : 
••  Fm  sorry — ^but  we  all  must  die  ! " 

We  may  add  a  few  words  upon  a  work  by  Swift's  friend  John 
Arbuthnot  (1667-1735),  the  title  of  which  at  least  everybody  knows, 
The  History  of  John  Bull  (1713),  a  political  all^ory  after  the  manner 
of  Swift's  Tale  of  a  T\»b,  John  Bull  is,  of  course,  the  Englishman, 
the  name  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been  known ;  he  and  his  friend 
Nicolas  Frog  (a  Dutchman)  are  bringing  a  lawsuit  against  old  Lewis 
Baboon  (Louis  XIV.),  for  the  right  of  supplymg  Lord  Strutt  (Spain)  with 
their  wares.  The  course  of  this  suit  is  an  extremely  witty  satire  on 
the  Spanish  War  of  Succession  and  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Without 
explanatory  notes,  the  satire  cannot  be  completely  understood  at  the 
present  day. 
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CHAPTER  I 
OSSIAN— CHATTERTON— COWPER 

IN  England,  as  we  have  shown,  the  victory  of  £edse  classicism  had 
never  been  so  undisputed  as  it  had  been  for  two  hundred  3rears 
in  France.  Even  in  the  time  of  Pope,  the  most  classic  of  the 
classicists,  poetical  awakenings  of  the  genuine  English  love  of  nature 
may  be  discerned.  The  old  well  of  the  ''Beautiful"  was  never  at 
any  time  completely  choked  up  in  England;  Dryden  knew  and 
honoured  Shakespeare ;  Pope  read  Chaucer  and  adapted  some  of  his 
tales  in  modem  English;  Thomson  had  studied  Spenser's  Fairy 
Queen  with  profit,  and  imitated  him  in  his  Gutle  of  Indolence,  In 
Boileau's  time^  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  anything  was  known  in 
France  of  its  own  splendid  ancient  literature. 

In  Scotland,  as  early  as  1721,  Allan  Ramsay  had  attempted  to 
collect  the  popular  ballads,  and,  in  his  Gentle  Sh^herd^  had  shown 
how  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  describing  the  real  life  of  the 
pe(^le 

However,  a  complete  change  was  impossible  as  long  as  there 
existed  an  authority  like  Pope.  The  question  of  the  continued  exist* 
ence  of  this  intrinsically  spurious  poetastry  was,  as  was  also  the  case  in 
Fiance  during  the  twenties  of  the  present  century,  a  question  of  age : 
the  struggle  was  between  the  young  and  the  old.  It  has  ever  been  so : 
we  have  only  to  think  of  Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Goethe  against 
Gottschedl 

The  fresh  growth  of  English  poetry  is  generally  represented  as  due 
to  such  sudden  events  as  the  publication  of  the  Songs  of  Ossian  and  the 
JPeny  CoUedian.  But  anyone  who  regards  poetry  not  as  something 
external  but  as  the  inmost  life  of  a  people  will  know  that  it  is  not 
a  case  of  sudden  bursting  into  bloom.  Flowers  require  germs,  roots, 
and  buds.  The  Percy  Collection  was  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  nor 
Robot  Bums  the  earliest  Scottish  lyric  poet:  nor  did  the  study  of 
Shakespeare,  that  most  powerful  corrective  of  the  taste  of  the  public, 
make  its  appearance  in  a  moment    During  the  entire  first  half  of  the 
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eighteenth  centcuyy  the  stirring  of  all  the  efforts,  whose  bTOtuaMe 
conjunction  at  the  banning  of  the  sixties  announced  the  dawn  ot 
a  new  age,  is  distinctly  visible.  The  only  accidental  personal  influence 
was  the  opportune  death  of  Pope  (1744):  with  him  the  artificial 
bonds,  in  which  poetry  had  so  long  been  confined,  were  burst  asunder. 
The  inmost  germ  of  English  poetry  was  again  free  to  develop  itself; 
classicism  had  only  been  the  caprice  of  a  generation. 

But  poets  alone  cannot  effect  a  literary  revolution ;  receptive  readers 
are  also  necessary.  How  the  latter  had  been  gradually  formed,  we 
have  noted  in  discussing  Steele  and  Addison.  Had  France  possessed 
two  such  men  at  the  right  time,  she  would  have  extended  the  circle  of 
her  reading  public  beyond  the  twenty  square  miles  of  the  limits  of 
Paris  and  Versailles  into  the  provinces,  and  the  revolution  produced  by 
romanticism  would  have  set  in  much  earlier.  In  Fiance  diere  was  not 
a  great  public  until  the  end  of  last  century;  in  England  there  had  been 
one  since  the  beginning  of  it 

The  English  public  at  first  had  to  learn  wbsA  true  poetry  was :  this 
could  be  shown  them  most  inteOigibly  by  a  genetally  accessible  ex- 
ample In  1750  Young  had  pointed  out,  in  reference  to  Shakespeare, 
that  he  only  was  a  poet  who  drew  his  knowledge  in  the  main  from  the 
two  great  open  books.  Nature  and  Man.  In  1753  appeared  a  treatise 
by  Bishop  Lowm,  Ltetures  on  Hebrew  Poetry^  a  delicate  appredatioa 
of  the  poetical  nature  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  hitherto  served 
only  as  a  mine  for  theological  controversy.  In  1756  Joseph  Warton, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  IVriHngs  of  I^ope^  destroyed  the  idol, 
before  which  the  educated  world  of  England  had  bowed  the  knee  for 
two  generations.  Room  was  now  made.  If  Pope  was  really  no  poet, 
as  Warton  showed,  it  became  necessary  to  look  for  other  modds.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  Homer  Yfho  had  been  mutilated  by  Pope^s  transla- 
tion dawned  upon  the  English,  especially  after  Robert  Wood's  Essa^ 
on  the  Original  Genius  and  WrHings  of  Homer  (1769)  had  presented 
a  view  of  the  poet,  which  is  still  at  the  present  day  that  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  essay  was  based  upon  local  knowledge  of  tilie  plain  of 
Troy  and  other  places  mentioned  in  Homer. 

Lastly,  the  public  also  discovered  what  it  really  possessed  in  Shake- 
speare. The  editions  by  Pope  and  Samuel  Johnson  did  more  good  by 
their  text  than  harm  by  their  prefaces.  A  great  artist,  David  Gaxrick, 
the  actor  (1716-79),  showed  by  his  representation  that  Shakeqware 
was  not  mexAj  a  mighty  intdlect,  but  an  equally  mi^ty  '*scene> 
shaker."  In  1769  Garrick  airanged  that  magnificent  Shakespeare 
Festival  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  to  a  certain  eitent  the  solemn  public 
recognition  of  the  literary  supremacy  of  the  dramatist  A  wave  of 
warm-hearted  enthusiasm  for  the  really  "Beautifiil"  passed  over  die 
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nation.  What  did  the  readers  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  and  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible,  care  for  such  puerilities  as  the  society  verses  and  trivial 
witticisms  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne? 

The  chief  sesthetic  work  of  that  period  was  the  Lectures  on  Rhdorie 
and  Bettes-Latres  by  Professor  Hugh  Blair  (17 18-1800),  delivered 
about  1760,  and  collected  in  1785.  We  need  only  read  the  sections  on 
Shakespeare  and  his  fidelity  to  nature  even  in  tiie  height  of  passion, 
and  Blair's  crushing  condemnation  of  French  tragedy,  to  recognise  a 
new  and  mighty  power.  Blair  was  for  England  what  Lessing  was  for 
Germany ;  En^h  composition  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art  is 
founded  upon  his  lectures. 

The  revolution  was  completed  by  the  revival  of  the  connexion  with 
popular  poetry.  Bishop  Thomas  Percy  (1728-1811)  published,  in 
1765,  his  famous  collection  of  old  English  and  Scottish  poems,  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry^  perhaps  the  most  influential  compilation  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  far  as  poetry  is  concerned.  Percy's  sources 
were,  first  and  foremost,  an  old  folio  MS.  belonging  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  collection  of  old  Scottish  ballads  by 
Dalrymple,  and  periodicals  containing  old  popular  songs,  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  men  of  learning  and  education.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  significance  of  the  Percy  Collection  (p.  78).  In 
connexion  with  this  it  should  further  be  mentioned  that  Walter  Scott 
acknowledged  his  deep  indebtedness  to  it.  In  France,  Percy's  ex- 
ample remained  quite  unheeded;  in  Germany,  it  reacted  through 
Burger,  Herder,  and  Goethe.  Percy  is  the  forefather  of  what,  known 
to-day  as  the  science  of  folklore,  forms  so  great  and  beautifiil  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  the  intellectual  life  of  nations. 

The  delight  in  popular  poetry  had  already  caused  the  appearance  of 
another  work,  the  impulse  of  which  on  English,  and  even  more  on 
German  literature  must  be  called  incalculable :  this  was  the  Poems  of 
Ossidn  (1760),  by  Jambs  Macphbrson  (1738-96).  For  us,  who  have 
learnt  since  then  firom  unadulterated  sources  what  genuine  national 
poetry  is  and  the  meaning  of  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  in  art,  the 
overwhelming  effect  of  this  book  on  the  people  of  that  age  appears  in- 
comprehensible, unless  we  bear  in  mind  how  great  must  have  been  the 
secret  longing  for  the  fresh  spring  of  poetry  in  the  midst  of  the  barren- 
ness of  the  classical  age.  Ossian  completely  met  the  desire  for 
originality,  the  revolt  from  a  surfeit  of  artificiality,  it  may  even  be  said 
of  culture:  yet  Macpherson  declared  that  his  Poems  of  Ossian  be- 
longed to  the  third  century  1  The  tide  was  flowing  back  towards  the 
past;  a  dever  fotger  had  little  difficulty  in  palming  off  his  own 
bundling  work  as  an  original  poem.  Macpherson  was  not  exacdy  a 
clever  forger ;  but  the  ignorance  of  the  readers  of  that  time  in  reg^ud 
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to  the  simplest  linguistic  questions  of  older  English  literature  was  so 
greati  that  the  poetic  impostor  had  no  need  to  give  himsdf  much 
trouble.  Even  the  so-called  savants,  almost  without  exception,  fell 
victims  to  him.  To-day  it  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Poems  of  Ossian  as  we  know  them  were  composed  by  no  other  than 
James  Macpherson,  the  twenty-two-year-old  Scottish  writer,  and  that 
they  are  not  translations  from  the  old  Scottish  (Gaelic),  not  even  free 
imitations  of  old  original  songs,  but  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  they 
are  all,  or  nearly  all,  Macpherson's  work. 

The  name  of  Ossian  certainly  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  century  as 
that  of  an  old  poet,  and  the  name  of  the  hero  Fingal  is  mentioned  by 
the  Scottish  poet  Barbour  (p.  72)  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Old  tradi- 
tions of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Gaelic  chieftains  have  also  been  handed 
down  by  the  mouth  of  the  people,  but  not  in  a  definite  poetical  form. 
Macpherson  was  acquainted  with  some  of  these  traditions  and  appre- 
ciated them  as  raw  material.  In  spite  of  the  most  urgent  representa- 
tions, he  always  refused  to  publish  his  pretended  Gaelic  originals;  it 
was  only  after  his  death  that  anything  of  the  kind  appeared.  And  then 
it  came  out,  that  Macpherson  had  written  his  Poems  of  Ossian  in 
English  without  any  Gaelic  original,  and  subsequently  turned  them 
back  into  Gaelic  but — the  Gaelic  of  the  eighteenth  century  I 

The  sober  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  pronounce  the 
verdict,  that  the  Foems  of  Ossian  have  little  poetical  value.  Macpher- 
son has  caught  the  ring  of  poetry ;  but,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  we 
detect  the  artifice,  and  feel  that  we  could  pour  out  pages  of  the  same 
kind  of  poetry  ourselves.  In  form  they  are  bombastic  prose,  somewhat 
flowery  and  with  a  slight  dash  of  rhythm,  the  efiect  of  which,  like  that 
of  an  interminable  sing-song,  is  so  wearisome  that  it  causes  a  sort  of 
mental  syncope.  The  assertion  may  be  ventured  that  there  is  no  man 
living  now  who  has  read  Ossian  through  and  no  one  can  be  recom- 
mended to  do  so.'  The  specimen  in  Goethe's  Werther^  in  the  section 
Der  Htrausgd>er  an  den  Leser  (the  editor  to  the  reader),,  is  the  most 
beautiful  passage  and  has  gained  immensely  in  Goethe's  translaticHi. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  b^suming  of 
the  Songs  of  Selma  corresponds  to  it  in  the  original  text 

The  name  "Sehna''  attests  the  popularity  of  Ossian  with  our  great 
great-grandfathers.  It  is  only  since  the  days  of  the  Ossian  mania  that 
Selma,  Malwina,  Minona  and  Oscar  have  been  admitted  to  the  non- 
canonical  calendar,  from  which  poetical  parents  select  names  for  their 
children. 

Ossian  was  translated  into  German  at  least  a  dozen  times,  amongst 
others  by  Stolbeig;  into  French  by  Letoumeur,  the  first  French 
translator  of  Shakespeare. 
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In  recent  times  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  rescue  something  of 
the  genuineness  of  Ossian,  but  nothing  has  been  proved  beyond  the 
foct  that  Macpherson  was  inspired  by  real  old  Gaelic  songs.  There 
can,  however,  remain  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  unprejudiced 
reader,  that  these  can  hardly  have  been  made  use  of  by  him  in  his 
sentimental  songs.  In  the  Macphersonian  form  of  "old  Gaelic" 
poetry  we  have  to  deal  with  a  foigery. 

In  the  midst  of  the  glamour  of  reawakened  poetry  stands  a  solitary, 
dilapidated  grave,  a  shadow  on  the  great  spring-tide  of  the  age,  and 
on  that  neglected  stone  we  read  the  name  of  Chatterton. 

Thomas  Chatterton  was  born  in  Bristol  on  November  20th,  1752, 
and  poisoned  himself  in  London  on  August  24th,  1770,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  and  nine  months  1  And  this  lad,  this  boy  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Robert  Bums,  the  most  original  English  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century!  At  the  age  of  ten  he  wrote  the  following 
verses: — 

CHRIST  COMING  TO  JUDGMENT 

Behold  I  just  coming  from  above,  And  shake  the  earth  and  briny  shore ; 

The  judge,  with  majesty  and  love  !  The  trumpet  sounds  at  heaven's  command, 

The  sk]^  divides,  and  rolls  away.  And  pierceth  through  the  sea  and  land ; 

T*  admit  him  through  the  realms  of  day  !  The  aead  in  each  now  hear  the  voice. 

The  sun,  astonished,  hides  its  face.  The  sinners  fear  and  saints  rejoice ; 

The  moon  and  stars  with  wonder  gaze  For  now  the  awfiil  hour  is  come, 

At  Jesus'  bright  superior  rays  !  When  every  tenant  of  the  tomb 

Dread  lightmngs  mish,  and  thunders  roar,  Must  rise,  and  take  his  everlasting  doom. 

These  are  not  the  unhealthy  agonies  of  a  precocious  prodigy ;  this  is 
poetry!  Pope  wrote  his  first  poem  at  twelve  years  of  age,  an  un- 
poetical  school  exercise,  such  as  any  clever  boy  who  had  read  a  little 
might  produce.  Victor  Hugo,  the  ^^  enfant  sublime^^^  wtoit  his  first 
two  poems  at  fourteen,  but  they  showed  no  traces  of  Victor  Hugo  nor 
of  poetry. 

Chatterton  is  undeniably  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon  in  all  the 
history  of  art  He  is  the  only  instance  of  a  child  who  has  produced 
serious  artistic  works.  This  fact  alone  ensures  him  our  admiration ;  if 
to  this  be  added  an  artistic  ripeness  and  excellence,  a  continual  develop- 
ment, and,  to  crown  all,  a  most  miserable  lot,  it  behoves  us  to  linger  a 
little  longer  over  this  boy,  whom  the  history  of  literature  generally 
hurries  discreetly  by. 

Bom  of  poor  parentage,  he  grew  up  like  other  children  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  life,  except  that  he  read  more  and  played  less.  At  ton 
years  of  age  he  wrote  the  poem  quoted  above,  at  eleven  A  Hymn  for 
Christmas  Day^  almost  equally  vigorous ;  it  was  the  period  of  belief  in 
the  boy  poet's  life.  All  the  stages  of  his  development  as  a  yoimg  man 
were  stormy;  religious  fervour  was  soon  succeeded  by  scepticism, 
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which  has  made  him  so  disliked  by  most  English  critics;  neaily  all 
throw  his  '^infidelity"  in  his  teeth, — a  mere  boyl  But  this  same 
''  infidel "  boy,  under  the  fearful  stress  of  poverty  and  with  starvation 
before  him,  wrote  that  glorious  hymn  Resignation^  the  last  stanzas  of 
which  are  the  most  touching  evidence  of  Chatterton's  heart  and 
intellect : — 


Oh  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour. 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear. 

To  still  my  soirows,  own  Thy  power. 
Thy  goodness  love,  Thy  justice  fear. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 

Why  droopmg  seek  the  dark  recess  ? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  diain, 

For  God  created  aU  to  bless. 


But  yet,  with  fortitude  resigned, 
111  thank  th'  hiflictor  of  the  blow ; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gush  oi  misery  flow. 

Thegloomy  mande  of  the  night. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals. 

Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Son,  reveals ! 


When  yet  only  twelve  years  old  he  wrote  poems,  essays,  humorous 
verses;  in  fact,  everything  imaginable,  for  small  local  papers.  His 
peculiar  taste  for  antiquarian  lore  was  due  to  a  mysterious  iron  box  left 
him  by  his  father,  in  which  he  expected  to  find  old  MSS.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  manu&cturing  them 
himself,  and  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  those  about  him  confirmed 
him  in  this  dangerous  craft  In  addition,  he  was  indefieitigable  in  his 
study  of  old  English  literature ;  few  learned  men  of  that  time  had 
so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  Chaucer  as  this  boy  of  twelve ;  he  also 
read  everything  he  could  pick  up  on  the  history,  manners  and  customs, 
dress,  arms,  etc.  of  old  England.  His  success  may  be  estimated  by 
his  description  of  the  opening  of  a  bridge  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  he  sent  to  a  Bristol  newspaper  as  an  account  of  a  contempoiary 
event ;  it  was  printed  and  taken  to  be  perfectly  genuine.  About  die 
same  time,  he  prepared  for  an  ambitious  pewterer  a  genealogical  tree 
and  a  family  history,  in  which  he  proved  his  descent  from  one  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  I 

The  example  of  Ossian  certainly  had  a  pemidous  effect  i^n 
Chatterton.  The  manner  in  which  he  introduced  his  own  work  to  the 
public  under  the  title  of  Rowleys  Poems,  as  the  work  of  a  poetical 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  required  incomparably  greater  clever- 
ness and  knowledge ;  for  Macpherson's  Songs  of  Ossian  were  composed 
in  quite  modem  English,  whereas  Chatterton  was  obliged  to  imitate 
the  English  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  succeeded  so  well  that 
many  learned  readers  were  taken  in ;  indeed,  books  were  written  to 
prove  the  authenticity  of  Rowl^s  Poems.  The  antiquity  of  Chatter- 
ton's  language  was  limited,  however,  to  a  number  of  old  words  and 
a  most  bewildering  system  of  spelling ;  for  the  rest,  metres  expression 
and  feeling  were  modern. 
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Only  in  a  few  ballads  has  Chatterton  caught  the  genuine  old  tone ; 
his  Bristol  Tragedy^  or  the  Death  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin  might  take  its 
place  in  Percys  Collection  without  suspicion.  It  is  one  of  Chatterton's 
most  beautifid  poems. 

Sir  Canterlone  is  commissioned  by  the  King  to  take  Sir  Charles  his 
death  wamuit : — 

Batt  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  his  lovynse  wyfe, 
Wythe  brinie  teares  dydd  wett  the  floore. 

For  goode  syr  Charleses  life. 

"  O  good  syr  Charles ! "  sayd  Canterlone» 

"  Sadde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
"  Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  syr  Charles* 

*'  Whatte  says  thie  trayter  Kynge  ?  " 

"  I  greeve  to  telle,  before  yonne  Sonne 

Ik>es  fromme  the  welkinn  flye. 
Hee  hathe  aponne  hys  honnour  swome, 

That  thou  shalt  surelie  die.** 

"  We  all  must  die,*'  quod  brave  syrr  Charles ; 

Of  thatte  I'm  not  affearde ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space? 

Thanke  Jesu,  I'm  prepar'd : 

Butt  telle  thye  Kynge,  for  myne  hee's  not, 

I'de  sooner  die  tCMlaie 
Tlianne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 

Tho'  I  should  lyve  for  aie."  {OrigintU  Spetlin^ 


The  description  of  the  procession  to  the  scaffold  gives  Chatterton 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  most  beautiful  talent, — a  power  of 
description,  wUch  reminds  us  of  Scott  One  great  final  scene  follows, 
in  which  Sir  Charles  passes  the  window  from  which  the  King  is  viewing 
the  procession,  and  flings  his  curse  at  him  as  he  goes  by  in  the  con- 
demned cart 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Chatterton  sent  some  of  his  works  to  Horace 
Walpole^  who  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  art 
The  vain  connoisseur  wrote  an  extremely  flattering  letter  to  the  boy, 
who  he  thought  was  some  old  savant  llien  the  needy  youth  revealed 
himself,  and  begged  Walpole  to  assist  him  to  get  out  of  the  office 
of  a  lawyer  to  whom  he  had  been  articled ;  but  the  noble  lord  harshly 
refused  to  listen  to  the  ''  forger."  And  yet  this  insignificant  dilettante 
had  himself  been  guilty  of  a  literary  forgery,  in  giving  out  his  romance 
The  Castle  of  Otranto  to  be  a  MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  year 
before  his  death,  Chatterton  dedicated  a  poem,  the  bitter  expression  of 
his  injured  boyish  pride,  to  this  same  Walpole,  who  in  other  instances 
had  been  delighted  to  play  the  Maecenas : — 
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Thon  who,  in  luxniy  nnxst,  behold'st  with  scorn 
The  boy,  who  friendless,  fritherless,  forlorn. 

Asks  thy  hieh  frivour — tiiou  mayst  call  me  cheat. 

Say,  didst  tnou  never  practise  such  deceit  7 
Who  wrote  Otraniof— 
Had  I  the  gifts  of  wealth  and  luxury  shared, 
Not  poor  and  mean,  Walpole  I  thou  hadst  not  dared 
Thus  to  insult 


It  vigorously  concludes  as  follows : — 

But  I  shall  live  and  stand 

By  Rowley's  side,  when  thou  art  dead  and  damned  ! 

The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled:  were  it  not  for  Chatterton, 
Walpole's  name  would  be  less,  or  kindlier,  remembered. 

The  seventeen-year-old  poet  left  two  volumes,  mostly  consisting 
of  metrical  compositions.  A  tragedy  in  the  old  style,  called  Aeiia^ 
with  a  sprinkling  of  songs  is  the  most  considerable.  The  songs  are 
the  best  thing  in  it,  of  which  the  commencement  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : — 

O  sing  unto  my  roundelay.  Red  hb  fiice  as  the  momine  light, 

O  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me.  Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  odow. 

Dwicc  no  more  at  holy-day,  „    j       .  ^    ^ 

Like  a  runmng  river  be.  ^             ««*«i  *-•.«-• 

My  love  is  dead,  gweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note. 

Gone  to  his  death-bed,  ^      Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be, 

AU  under  the  wiUow-tree.  Deft  hU  Ubor,  cudgel  stout, 

Black  his  locks  as  the  winter  night,  O  he  Ucs  by  the  wUlow  tree ! 

White  his  skin  as  the  summer  snow,  My  love  is  dead,  etc 

An  important  fragment  deserves  special  notice,  7^  Bai^  of 
Hastings^  which  contains  passages  so  vigorous  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidence,  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  a  boy  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  could  have  written  it  However  exaggerated  it  may  sound  to 
anyone  who  is  not  acqtiainted  with  the  original  writings,  it  is  imposable 
to  find,  between  Milton  and  Robert  Bums,  a  single  poet  with  the 
exception  of  Chatterton,  in  whom  matter  and  language  blend  so  har- 
moniously together  in  an  effect  such  as  can  only  be  called  forth  by  a 
natural  poetic  talent. 

Five  months  before  his  death,  in  April,  1770,  Chatterton  went  to 
London,  with  golden  expectations,  joyful  and  confident  of  victory;  in 
August  in  the  same  year,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  pauper's  grave 
belonging  to  Shoe  Lane  Workhouse.  At  the  present  day  there  is  in 
Bristol  a  splendid  memorial  to  the  boy  who  died  of  poison  and 
starvation;  half  its  cost  would  have  been  ample  to  assure  him  life 
and  poetic  fi:eedom. 
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The  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  upon  Chatterton 
has  been  clouded  and  warped  from  two  causes :  he  was  called  a  forger 
and  his  £une  as  a  poet  was  attributed  more  to  his  youth  and  tragic  end 
than  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  poems.  His  forgeries,  at  the  worst, 
were  a  mere  literary  trick,  which  injured  no  one  but  the  poor  boy  who 
made  use  of  them  in  his  ignorance  of  the  world,  whereas  Macpherson's 
barefaced  imposture  was  due  to  a  desire  to  make  money.  Macpherson's 
evil  and  successful  example  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for  Chatterton. 
Further,  quite  apart  from  his  youth  (he  began  his  Rowley  Tales  when 
twelve  years  old),  his  guilt  is  lessened,  if  not  entirely  condoned,  by 
the  absence  of  any  mercenary  intention.  He  wanted  to  make  his  way, 
nothing  more ;  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he,  the  mere  boy,  would 
gain  recognition  by  his  own  compositions ;  how  could  he,  far  away  in 
a  provincial  town,  obtain  a  hearing  in  London  ? 

When  Heinrich  von  Kleist  voluntarily  quitted  this  life  he  was  half 
insane;  Chatterton  put  an  end  to  his  of  his  own  accord,  but  with 
regret ;  the  boy,  too  proud  to  accept  charity,  was  driven  out  of  the 
world  by  a  most  cruel  lot  and  bitter  himger. 

Thomas  Gray  (1716-71)  was  a  very  learned  man,  a  linguist,  a 
botanist  and  an  historian,  but  a  poet  he  was  not,  although  he  is  usually 
considered  as  one  of  the  r^enerators  of  English  poetry.  His  linguistic 
knowledge  certainly  enabled  him,  when  questioned  by  Walpole,  to 
recognise  that  Chatterton's  Rowley  Poems  were  not  the  productions  of 
the  foiirteenth  century,  which,  indeed,  could  claim  very  little  of  worth ; 
but  he  was  not  capable  of  appreciating  their  true  poetic  value,  and 
not  magnanimous  enough  to  make  sympathetic  inquiries  concerning 
the  Bristol  boy,  who  could  manufacture  such  '*  forgeries." 

The  complete  edition  of  his  works  contains  only  some  fifteen  poems, 
in  addition  to  a  few  memorial  verses  and  others.  Anyone  who  lays 
claim  to  fame  with  so  smaU  an  amount  of  literary  luggage  must  not 
carry  any  light  wares;  but  Gray  has  not  written  a  single  poem  of 
which  the  mildest  criticism  can  assert  that  it  is  real  poetry.  He  was 
out  of  season;  his  poetical  manner  puts  him  back  into  the  age  of 
Pope.  At  that  time  he  would  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
sentimental  poets ;  as  a  contemporary  of  Macpherson,  Chatterton  and 
Cowper,  he  looks  remarkably  belated.  He  perhaps  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  naturalness  in  his  Ode  to  the  Death  of  a  favourite 
Cat^  drowned  in  a  tub  of  Goldfishes. 

Even  his  best-known  poem.  An  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  poetry.  It  contains  a  number  of  somewhat 
drowsy  and  very  commonplace  reflections  upon  the  vanity  and  in- 
stability of  all  earthly  things.     It  begins : — 
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The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  partiiig  dav, 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
Now  £GLdes  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  6ight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

There  are  thirty  more  stanzas  of  the  same  character.  In  Eaf^aod 
every  educated  man  knows  the  chuchyard  elegy  by  heart,  and  con- 
siders Gray  one  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  since  he  has  been  told 
so  as  a  child ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to  hold  out  the  crown  to  a  man 
who  never  in  his  whole  life  wrote  a  stanza  or  even  a  verse  which  appeals 
to  the  heart    The  smart  lines  most  frequently  quoted — 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise, 

are  quite  significant ;  Gray  never  wrote  a  foolish  word,  but  also  never 
a  poetical  one. 

William  Cowpbr  (i  731-1800)  is  a  poet  of  the  transition  period  of 
quite  another  kind.    As  his  life  extends  ahnost  to  the  threshold  of  the 
new  century,  so  he  is  also  the  most  modem  in  feeling  and  language  of 
all  the  English  poets  who  were  bom  in  the  age  of  Pope.    Of  all  the 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  century — ^with  the  exception  of  Chattertim  and 
Bums — Cowper  shows  least  of  that  peculiar  rococo  style,  a  mixture  of 
French  affectation  and  mythological  ornament,  which  at  the  present 
day  affects  us  like  the  insipid  smell  of  flowers  that  have  long  since 
fiEuled.    He  is  remarkably  simple  and  true,  somewhat  rhetorical,  but 
his  eloquence  is  that  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  tongue.    A  thoroughly 
capable  and  liberal-minded  man,  Covrper's  lot  was  nevertheless  a 
very  sad  one;  he  fell  a  victim  to  religious  enthusiasm  and  self-torture, 
and  soon  afterwards  his.  brain  became  affected.     He  several  times 
regained  his  mental  clearness,  but  died  quite  out  of  his  mind.    And 
this  pitiable  victim  of  the  notorious  Englidi  "spleen "  is  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  English  poems,  like  diveriing  History  of 
John  GUpin^  the  story  of  the  London  "citizen"  who^  to  celebcate  his 
birthday,  starts  on  a  pleasant  country  excursion  with  his  wife  and  ax 
children.    The  latter  are  in  a  coach,  while  he  is  on  horseback,  but 
the  remarkable  nag  takes  his  rider  much  further  than  he  had  intended. 
The  poem  is  too  long  even  for  extracts,  but  everyone  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  read  that  admirable  specimen  of  genuine  English 
humour  at  least  once.    John  Gilpin^  according  to  Cowper's  own  con- 
fession, made  him, — the  man  of  melancholy, — ^laugh  so  much  that  he 
was  unable  to  sleep  for  a  whole  night  while  writing  it. 

However,  seriousness  is  the  predominant  note  in  Cowper's  works. 
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He  is  especially  effective  in  those  of  his  poems  that  are  of  a  political 
tenor.  The  passage  on  the  Bastille,  written  before  its  destruction,  in 
his  lengthy  didactic  poem,  21kd  Task^  is  a  striking  exemplification  of 
English  love  of  freedom.  In  this  poem  also  occur  the  famous  lines  in 
pndse  of  England : — 

England,  with  all  thy  &alts  I  love  thee  still — 
Mv  cotmtry  1  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left, 
Wbere  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee. 

This  poet,  whose  reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  his  feeling  reflections 
upon  nature,  further  wrote  the  vigorous  hymn  to  freedom  in  his  Table 
Talk  that  commences  so  mildly : — 

Slaves  fip;ht  for  what  were  better  cast  away — 
The  chain  that  binds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  sway ; 
But  they,  that  fight  for  freedom,  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake ; 
Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whatever  we  call 
A  blessing — freedom  is  the  pledge  of  all. 

The  gift  of  song,  properly  so  called,  was  denied  him;  but  all  he 
wrote  is  popular.  If  we  wish  to  estimate  correctly  the  great  change 
which  had  been  accomplished  in  the  language  of  poetry  since  the  days 
of  Thomson,  we  must  compare  Cowper's  poem.  On  the  Receipt  of  my 
Mathet^s  Picture^  with  Thomson's  frigid  poem  on  his  mother's  death. 
Cowper's  beautifril  poem  begins  as  follows : — 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  I    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thme, — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say : 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  aU  thy  fears  away ! " 
My  mother !  when  I  learnt  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss, 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss. 

Three  poems  against  negro  slavery  are  also  remarkable :  one  The 
Negrd$  Complaint^  rather  too  sentimental  to  produce  a  proper  effiect, 
another  The  Morning  Dream^  a  spirited  hymn  on  the  victory  of  free- 
dom over  slavery,  and  a  third.  Pity  for  poor  Africans^  which  treats  the 
same  question  in  a  comic,  but  remarkably  striking  form.  It  is  the 
soliloquy  of  an  English  shopkeeper,  who,  while  hating  slavery  in  the 
abstract  and  pitying  the  poor  negroes,  in  reality  does  not  know  how 
he  would  be  able  to  preserve  his  English  doipestic  comforts  without 
slave  labour : — 
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I  pitv  them  greatly,  but  I  mnst  be  miiniy 
For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  or  rum  ? 
Especially  sugar,  so  neediiil,  we  see  ? 
What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  cofiee  and  tea  ! 

And  this  poet,  who  knew  how  to  give  reins  to  his  humour  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  in  this  poem  and  in  John  Gilpin^  was  the  greatest 
victim  of  hypochondria,  and  died  a  madman ! 
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CHAPTER  II 
POLITICIANS  AND  HISTORIANS 

CONTEMPORANEOUSLY  with  the  revival  of  trae  poetry,  the 
public  life  of  England  also  rose  to  that  higher  flight  which 
astounded  Europe  and  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
the  great  Revolution  again  gave  France  the  supremacy.  National  life 
became  more  elevated ;  men  of  blameless  character,  high-minded  and 
gifted  with  eloquence,  assumed  the  lead ;  world  struggles  took  the  place 
of  party  struggles  for  party  power. 

Naturally,  the  political  life  of  England  can  only  be  touched  upon  in 
this  book,  in  so  far  as  it  has  influenced  or  contributed  anything  of  im- 
portance to  literature.  It  was  the  time  when  parliamentary  oratory  was 
also  regarded  as  an  artistic  production, — a  view  which  is  more  and  more 
dying  out  in  modem  Parliaments. 

For  England,  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  its  history.  First  of  all,  the  revolt  of  North 
America  from  the  mother  country  deeply  stirred  the  world  of  politics  in 
England ;  later,  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
stupendous  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  wars  with  France. 

First  in  the  list  of  great  statesmen  and  orators  stands  the  elder 
William  Pitt  (subsequently  Earl  of  Chatham,  1708-78),  who  was 
known  by  the  honourable  title  of  "The  Great  Commoner,''  until  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  owes  his  reputation  to  two  speeches  in 
particular :  the  one,  in  which  he  vigorously  repudiates  being  taunted 
with  his  youth,  although  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  and  the  other,  which  has  a  place  in  all  English  reading-books, 
delivered  by  him  when  an  old  man,  against  the  proposed  employment 
of  Indians  by  England  in  the  war  against  the  North  American  "rebels." 
There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  latter,  in  which  he  stigmatises  the 
conduct  of  the  petty  German  princes  who  carried  on  a  traffic  in  their 
subjects  with  England 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  against  the  employment  of  Indians  in 
the  war  (1778)  may  be  given  as  a  specimen : — 

333 
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I  know  not  what  ideas  that  lord  may  entertain  of  God  and  nature ;  but  I 
know  that  such  abominable  principles  are  equall^r  abhorrent  to  religicn^  and 
humanity.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity 
of  your  ancestors.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to 
vindicate  the  national  character ;  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  Constitutioii. 

Then,  pointing  to  the  picture  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  by  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Howard,  which  was  hangii^ 
on  the  wall,  he  went  on : — 

In  vain  he  led  your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  Armada  of  Spain ; 
in  vain  he  defended  and  established  the  honour,  the  liberties,  the  rehgion, 
the  Protestant  religion  of  this  country,  against  the  arbitrary  crudties  of 
Popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  these  more  than  Popish  cruelties  and 
inquisitorial  practices  are  let  loose  among  us  ;  to  turn  forth  into  our  settle- 
ments, among  our  ancient  connexions,  friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless 
cannibal,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child !  to  send  forth 
the  infidel  savage — ^against  whom  ? — against  your  Protestant  brethren  !  to 
lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race 
and  name,  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  savage  war ! — ^hell-hounds,  I 
say,  of  savage  war.  Spain  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds,  to  extirpate  the 
wretched  natives  of  America,  and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman  example  even 
of  Spanish  cruelty;  we  turn  loose  these  savage  hell-hounds  agamst  our 
brethren  and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion,  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity. 

My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say  more ;  but  my 
feelings  and  indig[nation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have 
slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without 
giving  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  preposterous  and  enormous 
prinaples. 

It  was  of  this  powerful  master  of  language,  whom,  in  the  words  oi 
the  Latin  proverb,  ''his  heart  made  eloquent,"  that  William  Cowper 
wrote  the  beautiful  verses  in  his  Table  Taik : — 

In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again, 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe. 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  speech,  bis  form,  bis  action,  full  of  grace, 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  &oe, 
He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

Edmund  Burke  (1730-97)  fought  for  the  same  good  cause  of 
freedom.  Just  think  what  it  meant,  to  speak  in  Parliament  in  favour 
of  an  enemy  with  whom  the  country  was  carrying  on  war  I  One  must 
read  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Burke  on  the  war  against  American 
independence  in  order  to  grasp  the  source  of  England's  greatness,  and 
to  understand  the  vast  difference  between  English  and  French  eloquence 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Burke  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his  fame  in  the  same  memorable 
sitting  (1778),  at  which  William  Pitt,  after  his  speech,  was  carried  out 
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of  the  house  in  an  exhausted  and  dying  condition.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  man  who  defended  the  rebellion  of  the  North  Americans 
was  filled  with  a  furious  hatred  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its 
leaders,  and  all  his  life  opposed  any  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
"r^cides."  In  his  attacks  on  the  French  Revolution,  Burke  regarded 
all  means  as  right,  even  such  oratorical  stage  tricks  as  shouting  out  to 
the  Liberals,  in  reference  to  the  secret  purchase  of  daggers  by  the 
revolutionists,  "  Tkis  is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  your  alliance  with 
France ;  this  is  your  fraternisation ! "  With  these  words  be  drew  out  a 
dagger,  which  had  been  concealed  under  his  coat  like  a  piece  of  stage 
property,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground.  Pitt's  eloquence  vras  hot- 
blooded,  often  florid  and  Ciceronian,  but  always  proceeded  from 
sincere  conviction;  Burke  was  the  more  calculating  artist  and  finer 
dialectician. 

Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  (1790),  which  went 
through  eleven  editions  in  one  year,  even  now  deserves  notice  amongst 
his  political  writings.  This  work  has  powerfully  influenced  England's 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  French  Republic,  and  has  increased 
England's  national  debt  by  millions. 

The  Cunous  Letters  of  Junius^  by  an  anonymous  writer,  are  a  lasting 
possession  of  English  literature  as  an  example  of  the  eloquence  of  that 
stirring  period. 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment^  has  raised  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  author,  Nominis  Umbra^  as  he  styles  himself.  King 
George  III.  approaches  the  portals  of  Heaven,  and  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  searching  examination  before  he  is  admitted;  archangels  and 
devils  struggle  for  his  soul,  and  call  witnesses  for  and  against  him.  The 
devil  says : — 

"  CaU  Jimius  ! "    From  the  crowd  a  shadow  stalk'd 
And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 

So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 
In  comfort,  at  their  own  aenal  ease. — 

The  shadow  came — a  taU,  thin,  grey-hair'd  figure. 

That  lookM  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 
Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 

But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birth ; 
Now  it  wax'd  little,  then. again  grew  bigger, 

V^ith  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 
But  as  you  gazed  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  whai,  none  could  say. 

"And  who  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  the  Archangel  said. 

"  For  that  you  may  consult  my  title-page, 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

**  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now."    "  Canst  thou  upbraid," 

Continued  Michael,  "  George  Rex,  or  alli^ 
Aught  further  ?  "    Junius  answer'd,  **  You  had  better 

First  ask  him  for  kis  answer  to  my  letter." 
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"  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb." 
**  Repent'st  thou  not,"  said  Michael,  "  of  some  past 

Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 
Thyself  if  Cdse,  as  him  if  true  ?    Thou  wast 

Too  bitter — ^is  it  not  so? — in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion  ?  "    "  Passion  ! "  cried  the  phantom  dim, 

"  I  loved  my  country  and  I  hated  him. 

"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written ;  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  I "    So  spoke 

Old  Nominis  Umdra,  and,  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

There  are  conditions  in  political  and  Uterary  life  which  justify 
anonymity,  or  even  render  it  necessary.  The  effect  of  the  letters 
of  Junius  would  not  have  been  so  enormous  had  their  author  been 
known.  At  the  present  day  his  identity  is  still  uncertain.  Thirty- 
seven  names  have  been  suggested,  but  searching  investigations  have 
made  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  was  a  high  official  in  the 
War  Office,  Sir  Philip  Francis  (1740-1818),  who  concealed  his 
identity  behind  this  epistolary  iron  mask. 

The  youthful  statesman  found  his  opportunity  in  the  crying  violation 
of  justice  whereby  the  legally-elected  Wilkes  was  expelled  from  Parlia- 
ment A  majority,  corrupted,  in  fact  bribed  by  the  Ministry,  refused 
a  duly-elected  member  a  seat  in  the  House,  and  declared  the  defeated 
candidate  elected  in  his  place !  This  encroachment  upon  the  funda- 
mental privil^es  of  the  English  Constitution,  aided  and  abetted  by 
George  III.  and  his  wretched  Ministiy,  had  called  forth  such  a  storm 
of  indignation  in  England  that  a  violent  outbreak  seemed  imminent 
The  indignation  of  the  just  and  liberally-minded  people  found  its 
spokesman  in  Junius.  On  January  21st,  1769,  an  open  letter,  signed 
"Junius,"  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser^  attacking  the  Ministry  in 
a  manner  hitherto  unheard  of  even  in  the  land  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.  This  war  against  the  caprices  of  tyranny  continued  for  three 
years  with  ever-increasing  bitterness.  All  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry 
were  attacked  in  turn.  The  actions  brought  against  the  printer  led  to 
no  result  j  the  author's  name  was  not  revealed,  the/unius  Letters  were 
not  discontinued ;  the  printer  paid  his  trifling  fine,  and  Junius  wait  on 
writing.  If  we  remember  that  at  that  time  Louis  XV.  ruled  in  France 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bastille,  and  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  heea 
the  fate  of  the  printer  and  author  of  such  letters  even  under  the 
enlightened  and  philosophical  Frederick  of  Prussia,  we  shall  better 
appreciate  the  condition  of  English  liberty  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
under  one  of  its  most  absolute  monarchs  1 

Since  then,  the/unius  Letters  have  lost  aU  real  political  interest  even 
for  England  ;  the  rights,  for  which  Junius  so  eloquently  pleaded,  have 
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long  been  her  lasting  possession.  Nevertheless,  both  in  matter  and  form, 
the  letters  deserve  a  place  in  English  classical  prose  literature ;  and,  if 
we  regret  the  presence  of  much  unnecessary  severity  and  bitter  person- 
alities, we  can  still  read  them  with  beating  heart  and  flashing  eyes.  In 
them  we  find  all  the  most  important  questions  of  political  life  discussed 
by  a  statesman  of  experience,  who  is  no  Radical,  who  displays  fervour 
but  at  the  same  time  keenness  of  vision,  and  all  the  best  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  Amongst  the  questions  so  discussed  are  ministerial 
responsibility,  the  privileges,  of  the  Crown,  the  relation  of  Parliament 
to  the  Crown,  messages  of  the  Crown  to  Parliament,  etc. 
.  The  letters  were  subsequently  collected  and  edited  by  Junius,  with- 
out the  secret  of  the  author's  identity  being  revealed  The  Dedica- 
iion  to  the  English  Nation^  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book, 
b^ins: — 

When  Kings  and  Ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force  and  direaion  of 
personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when  measures  are  only  felt  in 
the  remotest  consequences,  this  book  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  contain 
principles  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you,  never  to  suffer  an  invasion  of  your 
political  constitution,  however  minute  the  instance  may  appear,  to  pass  by 
without  a  determined,  persevering  resistance.  One  precedent  creates 
another.  They  soon  accumulate,  and  constitute  law.  Be  assured  that  the 
laws,  which  protect  us  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  they  must  fall  or  flourish  with  it 

I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  fi'eedom  of  election. 
But  other  questions  have  been  started,  on  which  your  determination  should 
be  equally  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let 
it  be  mstilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberW  of  the  press  is  the  palladium 
of  all  the  civil,  pobtical,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  that  the 
right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the 
judges,  nor  in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature. 

The  power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  not  an  arbitrar^r  power. 
They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  fee  simple  is 
in  US. 

In  proportion  as  the  King  monopolised  the  conduct  of  aflSurs,  Junius 
more  and  more  directed  his  attacks  against  him  personally.  Junius  bo- 
came  an  opponent  of  the  constitution  after  the  King  had  become  the 
same.  In  his  first  letters  he  had  left  the  King  out  of  consideration 
and  laid  all  the  responsibility  for  misgovernment  upon  the  Ministry. 

In  the  forty-ninth  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Grafton,  he  says : — 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  Prince  who  governs  this 
country  with  no  less  honour  to  himsdf  than  satisfaction  to  his  subjects, 
and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his  standard,  will  save  you  from 
a  multitude  of  reproaches.  Though  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judg- 
ment as  to  affirm,  that  the  £avour  of  a  King  can  remove  mountains  of 
in^Euny,  it  serves  to  lessen  at  least,  for  it  undoubtedly  divides  the  burden. 
While  I  remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  character,  I  cannot, 
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with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest  and  the 
basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  you  sa 
You  will  have  a  dangerous  rival  m  that  kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have 
hitherto  so  happily  directed  your  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man 
living  who  thinks  you  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government 

In  the  thirty-fifth  letter  Junius  had  indirectly  addressed  the  King 
himself,  in  a  manner  which,  although  void  of  ofience,  was  p^ectly 
intelligible  to  every  reader.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  '*  Printer 
of  the  Pubiic  Advertisers*^  and  in  it  he  makes  the  assumption,  of  course 
an  impossible  one,  that  the  Eling  would  grant  him  an  audience. 
"Then  I  would  address  him  thus,"  he  says,  and  proceeds  with  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  letters.  This  eighteenth  century  Posa  accosts 
the  King  with  reverence  and  respect,  but  with  perfect  fiankness; 
it  is  the  most  statesmanlike,  the  most  moderate  in  form,  the  most 
severe  in  matter  of  all  the  letters.  It  concludes  with  an  unmistakable 
allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  the  house  of  Hanover : — 

The  prince  who  imitates  their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  their  exantple ; 
and,  while  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown, 
should  remember,  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost 
by  another. 

Adam  Smith  (1723-90),  to  whom  England  and  all  civilised  peoples 
are  indebted  for  a  clear  knowledge  of  economical  laws,  was  almost 
contemporary  with  Junius,  although  he  worked  less  ostentatiously,  and 
was  not  aided  by  the  charm  of  mystery.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776)  is  as  important  for  the 
apprehension  of  economic  life,  as  Newton's  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
gravity  for  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  work  appeared  under  most  tmfavourable  circumstances,  just  at 
the  time  when  England  was  waging  war  against  the  North  American 
colonies,  in  support  of  her  pretended  commercial  interests,  in  order 
to  impose  further  taxation  upon  them.  In  Book  IV.  ch.  viL,  Adam 
Smith  foretells  the  economic  blessings  which  would  result  to  England 
and  North  America  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  United 
States. 

In  contrast  to  the  mercantile  system  of  the  eighteenth  century  wfaidi 
had  developed  into  an  unintelligibly  complicated  machinery,  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Trade  and  Labour  as  the  only  source  of  prosperity  were  so 
fabulously  simple  that  his  contemporaries  were  naturally  unable  to 
comprehend  them.  It  is  Adam  Smith's  merit,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  express  and  reduce  to  a  system,  set  forth  in  a  clear,  popular  and 
attractive  manner,  the  simple  fundamental  truths  of  economic  life. 
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Fourteen  years  before,  Rousseau,  in  his  Conirai  Social^  had  given 
the  impulse  to  that  idolatry  of  the  State,  which  trampled  under  foot  all 
liberty  of  the  individual;  its  refutation  came  from  the  country  of 
personal  freedom.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  life  of  nations  revolves 
round  the  opposite  poles  of  the  idea  of  the  State  as  contained  in  the 
two  books. 

During  the  course  of  the  hundred  years  and  more  since  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  appeared,  the  true  science  of  economic  life  has  not  in  the 
main  advanced  much  beyond  it  The  influence  of  powerful  statesmen 
and  the  separate  efforts  of  individual  classes,  who  would  be  glad  to  fill 
their  own  pockets  out  of  those  of  their  fellow-citizens,  may  temporarily 
lead  to  the  denial  of  the  simple  fundamental  doctrines  of  Smith's  work; 
but  this  cannot  be  for  long,  and  brings  its  own  severe  punishment 

For  England  and  the  civilised  world,  William  Wilberforce 
( 1 759-1833)  must  be  considered  one  of  the  great  characters  of  public 
Ufe.  From  1787  till  his  death,  as  the  famous  opponent  of  the  slave 
trade,  he  never  ceased  to  devote  himself  in  his  writings  and  speeches 
to  the  removal  of  that  disgrace  to  humanity.  Wilberforce,  and  he 
alone,  is  responsible  for  the  solemn  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and, 
consequently,  of  negro  slavery  in  all  English  possessions  (1807).  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  great  masters  of  eloquence,  and  the  nation 
honoured  both  itself  and  him  by  interring  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

David  Hume  (17 11-76)  is  chiefly  famed  in  England  for  his  great 
work  The  History  of  England  (1754-62);  in  Crermany,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  better  known  as  a  philosopher.  His  history  is  still  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  every  better  English  family  library.  Although 
not  distinguished  for  trustworthiness  or  brilliancy  of  style,  Hume's 
History  of  England  (from  the  Conquest  by  Caesar  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688)  is  a  remarkable  book,  in  that  it  first  realised  the  psychological 
method  of  writing  history.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  were  the 
pioneers  of  this  new  idea  of  the  function  of  history;  Hume  was 
acquainted  with  them  and  was  even  on  a  most  friendly  footing 
with  Montesquieu.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  great  economist 
Adam  Smith  by  national  ties  (both  were  Scotch)  and  sincere  friendship. 
These  personal  relations,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  philosophical 
studies,  caused  him  to  r^ard  the  history  of  a  people  with  the  eye 
of  a  natural  philosopher  rather  than  a  mere  chronicler.  His  History 
of  England  is  not  confined  exclusively,  as  had  previously  been  the 
custom,  to  the  annals  of  the  ruling  houses,  but  also  deals  with  that 
of  the  people ;  it  not  only  records  events  that  affect  the  State  externally, 
but  accounts  for  them  on  internal  grounds.  His  descriptive  power  is 
moderate,  his  style  somewhat  ordinary  and  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
educated  middle  class. 
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For  the  devdopment  of  the  spirit  of  modem  times  Hume's  philoso- 
phical writings  are  more  important  than  his  historical  works.  Of  all 
the  followers  of  Locke,  he  was  the  most  decided  and  at  the  same  tiine 
the  most  scientific  opponent  of  revealed  religion.  Toland,  CoUins  and 
Tindal  had  remained  deists ;  Hume  demolished  even  this  limitation, 
but  in  the  English  manner ;  reserved  in  form,  he  was  the  more  un- 
reserved in  argumentation.  His  Natural  History  of  Rdigion  (1757) 
abandons  all  attempt  '*  to  reconcile  science  and  belief,"  as  it  is  phrased 
at  the  present  day,  or,  in  reality,  to  subject  science  to  belief.  He 
is  content  to  explain  the  origin  of  religion,  to  regard  it  in  the  main 
as  anthropomorphism,  Le.  as  the  attempt  of  civilised  humanity  to 
invent  a  divinity  for  itself  in  the  likeness  of  man.  According  to  Hume, 
Christianity  must  be  held  to  be  incompatible  with  reason :  for,  in  ordei 
to  accept  Christianity  as  credible,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  mirades, 
with  which  reason  has  nothing  to  do. 

Hume's  essay.  An  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding  (i74^)> 
the  foundation  of  Kant's  inquiries  into  the  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge, is  even  more  fiamous.  In  this  book  Hume  first  definitely 
abandoned  the  belief  in  revealed  religion,  which  Locke  had  attempted 
to  hold. 

William  Robertson  (1721-93)  was  the  author  of  a  History  (f 
Scot/and  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James  VIn 
a  valuable,  conscientious,  and  still  very  readable  work.  In  style  he  is 
inferior  to  Hume ;  his  description  is  colourless  and  rather  mechanical 

Edward  Gibbon  (1737-94)  occupies  an  exceptional  position 
amongst  English  historians.  All  the  critics  are  agr^d  in  regarding 
him  as  England's  greatest  historian;  but  most  of  them  cross  them- 
selves when  they  mention  his  name.  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  many 
English  writers  whose  name  is  in  the  "Index"  of  "respectability." 
His  great  services  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  historical  writing,  his 
astounding  learning  and  perseverance,  his  deep  appreciation  of  the 
life-history  of  a  great  empire, — all  these  are  confronted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  English  critics  with  the  single  word  "infidel,'*  which 
has  a  fatal  effect  in  England.  The  great  work  of  Gibbon's  hfe  is 
2^  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  begun  after 
1770,  and  completed  in  1788,  in  six  large  quarto  volumes.  In  bis 
Autobiography^  Gibbon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
his  history: — "It  was  at  Rome,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  city  first  started  to  my  mind^'  And  in  another  place  he 
describes  very  strikingly  the  glad,  yet  melancholy  moment  when  he 
laid  aside  his  pen  on  finishing  the  last  lines  of  his  gigantic  work . — 
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**  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  June  27,  1787,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  berceau^  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect 
of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the 
sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nature  was  silent  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humlsled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave 
of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious." 

The  history  of  the  downfall  of  Rome  extends  over  nearly  fourteen 
centuries :  it  begins  with  the  reign  of  Trajan  (98  a.d.),  and  ends  with 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453)-  Resting  on  the  foundation 
of  strict  historical  research,  and  even  at  the  present  day  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  scientific  criticism,  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  artistic  works  in  English  prose.  We  must,  however, 
make  our  reservation :  Gibbon's  style,  and  even  his  stock  of  words, 
are  half  Romance.  For  instance,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Chapter  XV., 
the  famous  section  on  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  we  find 
that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  words,  there  are  as  many 
as  seventy-two,  or  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  Romance  words,  which  to 
Englishmen  have  an  unpleasantly  foreign  sound  When  a  boy,  Gibbon 
was  sent  to  Lausanne  for  his  education,  and  had  there  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  French  language,  that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he 
would  not  write  his  book  in  French ;  hence  his  un-English  style.  But 
otherwise  it  is  majestic;  even  anecdotes  and  petty  animosities  are 
related  in  the  same  lapidary  style  as  important  events.  Far  more 
imaginative  than  Hume,  Gibbon  also  surpasses  him  in  depth  of 
historical  research.     Macaulay  has  formed  himself  on  Gibbon. 

Gibbon's  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  the  stumbling-block  of 
Englishmen.  The  second  volume  (Chaps.  XV.,  XVI.),  with  its  de- 
scription of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  is  in  their  eyes  something 
horrible.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Church  has  scarcely  ever 
had  a  more  dangerous  enemy  among  men  of  learning  than  this  matter- 
of-fact  historian  of  her  earlier  centuries,  who  never  grows  heated,  but 
considers  everything  calmly  and  critically.  Gibbon's  style,  otherwise 
so  aniniated  and  stately,  becomes  in  his  second  volume  coldly  ironical, 
often  indirectly  sneering,  but  never  warm.  Lord  Byron  has  strikingly 
described  Gibbon's  peculiar  treatment  of  this  subject : — 

Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer, 
llie  lord  of  irony,  that  master-tpeU. 
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It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  he  is  blamed,  and,  in  some  measure, 
rightly  so.  He  does  not  openly  attack  Christianity,  which  he  hates, 
looking  on  it  as  a  spiritual  disease  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  but,  while 
apparently  impartial,  he  represents  its  origin  as  a  vain  imposture  and 
self-deception,  and  attributes  its  propagation  to  the  basest  motives. 
Gibbon  had  no  heart  for  Christianity :  the  chapter  on  Mahomet  is  foil 
of  greater  sympathy,  and  finer  delineation  of  character,  than  that  on 
the  first  century  of  Christianity.  Hence  we  can  understand  his  pre- 
dilection for  Julian  the  Apostate. 
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CHAPTER  III 
NOVELISTS  AND  DRAMATISTS 

RICHARDSON— FIELDING— SMOLLETT— STERNE-GOLDSMITH— 

CUMBERLAND— SHERIDAN 

STRICT  justice  would  have  required  the  historian  of  literature 
to  begin  this  chapter  with  Daniel  Defoe,  for  he  was  the  first 
great  English  writer  of  fiction.  But  it  is  not  only  on  account 
of  his  activity  as  a  newspaper  writer  that  we  must  place  him  in  another 
class,  but  because  the  character  of  his  stories  is  quite  unique.  Defoe 
was  a  narrator  of  sensational  stories,  with  whom  delineation  of 
character  was  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  The  five  writers  of 
fiction  mentioned  above  are  novelists  in  the  modem  sense;  they 
attach  the  chief  importance  to  men  and  women  and  their  characters, 
looking  on  their  stories  as  merely  accessory.  Next  to  Defoe  comes 
Smollett;  Richardson  and  Sterne  are  the  fieuthest  from  him. 

It  is  to  England  that  the  merit  of  having  created  the  family  novel  is 
due.  Until  the  eighteenth  century  was  somewhat  advanced  French 
romance,  under  the  sway  of  D'Urfd  and  Madame  Scud^ry,  was  a 
mixture  of  sentimental  nonsense  and  unfeeling  affectation.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  were  virtuous  princes  and  still  more  virtuous  princesses, 
amorous  shepherds  and  cruel  shepherdesses,  with  their  crooks  adorned 
with  ribbons,  to  make  them  presentable  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
Spanish  "Picaresque"  novel  was  anything  but  a  family  novel;  nor 
could  the  German  "  Simplidssimus "  be  classed  as  such. 

Neither  in  England  nor  in  France  could  the  family  novel  exist 
so  long  as  court  society  and  the  public  were  one  and  the  same.  The 
mcreasing  influence  of  the  middle  classes  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688;  the  rousing  up  of  the  trading  classes  by  the  periodical  press; 
the  democratisation  of  literature, — ^this  it  was  that  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vast  amount  of  English  fiction,  the  materials  of  which  were 
founded  on  family  life. 

The  moralising  novel  enchanted  the  reader  above  all.  Richardson, 
its  creator  and  master,  followed  the  moralising  dramatist  lillo,  and 
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led  the  way  for  Cumberland;  but  all  three  were  imitators  of  the 
didactic  periodical  writers.  What  sort  of  "moral"  these  stones 
convey,  and  especially  Richardson's,  Thackeray  has  stated  very  ex- 
pressively: "Tom  was  a  naughty  boy,  and  the  master  flogged  him; 
Jack  was  a  good  boy,  and  had  plum-cake." 

Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761)  is  the  name  of  the  man  whose 
three  novels  delighted  two  generations  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Only  three;  but  each  consisted,  on  an  average,  of  eight  vdomes! 
The  first,  dated  1740,  is  Pamela^  or  Virtue  Rewarded  (Jack  and  his 
plum-cake !).  It  describes  the  heroic  virtue  of  a  sentimental  seivant- 
girl,  who  resists  the  wiles  of  her  master,  a  lord,  for  a  long  period, 
until  he  ends  by  marrying  her  in  the  eighth  volume.  All  this  «e 
learn  from  letters.  Richardson  wrote  his  novels  in  the  form  of  letters, 
thereby  originating  that  dreadful  kind  of  romance,  which  even  now 
is  not  quite  extinct  There  is  aflfectation  in  the  form  itself;  letters 
never  contain  more  than  half  the  truth,  least  of  all  letters  on  love 
affairs! 

The  name  "Pamela"  is  taken  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Ariodia 
(compare  p.  226).  Richardson  has  received  in  this  novel  material 
assistance  from  Marivaux's  Marianne, 

In  his  second  novel,  Clarissa  Harlcwe  (1748),  virtue  succumbs,  but 
only  to  brute  force,  and  the  criminal  Lovelace  meets  with  the  punish- 
ment he  so  well  deserves  (Tom  gets  the  stick !). 

In  Sir  Charles  Grandisan  (1753)1  virtue  arrives  at  tbe  point  at 
which  it  b^;ins  to  grow  not  only  tedious,  but  actually  repulsive.  The 
hero,  who  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  is  a  faultless  man ;  a  creature 
of  Richardson's  fancy.  His  characters  are  really  utterly  unlike  the 
ordinary  people  one  meets  with  in  this  world;  they  all  wade  up  to 
the  knees  in  hideous  vice,  or  in  loquacious  virtue.  With  regard  to 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  we  carmot  help  asking  ourselves :  can  so  godly 
a  man  become  anything  better  than  he  is  when  he  is  received  into 
Paradise  after  his  death,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt?  After 
reading  some  volumes  of  these  prosy,  wishy-washy  praises  of  virtue, 
drawn  out  to  such  portentous  length,  a  volume  of  Fielding  or  SmoUett 
with  such  amusing  scamps  as  Tom  Jones  or  Peregrine  Pickle  acts  as  a 
real  restorative. 

It  was  not  only  in  England  that  Richardson  was  so  much  admired 
in  his  day:  his  books  were  loved  in  France,  and  translated  in  Germany. 
By  Rousseau  especially  he  was  passionately  admired;  but  he  also 
influenced  poethe  considerably. 

Richardson  is  still  a  celebrity,  but  merely  by  fiavour  of  the  literary 
historian:  he  is  no  longer  liked  or  read.  Indeed,  it  is  inqxxsibie 
to  read  him  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  day.    Our  moral  ideas 
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have  altered  for  the  better ;  he  is  repugnant  to  our  taste ;  only  the 
people  of  his  own  day  could  thoroughly  understand  him;  he  must 
be  read  with  tears  in  our  eyes  or  not  at  all,  and  at  the  present  day  we 
have  no  time  to  shed  tears,  except  for  more  real  woes.  Richardson 
has  not  formed  his  characters  on  any  models;  they  are  not  false, 
but  generally  speaking  they  are  unsubstantial;  they  are  shadows 
gliding  through  a  superhuman  or  non-human  world.  The  narrator 
has  spun  out  the  whole  from  his  own  ideas,  both  plot  and  characters, 
much  as  an  industrious  spider  spins  its  web  from  its  own  body ;  and 
both  are  cobwebs  destined  to  be  covered  with  dust  and  be  swept 
away.  The  characters  in  Bunyan's  allegory  were  truer  to  life  than 
Richardson's  imaginary  men  and  women.  The  outspoken  Samuel 
Johnson  pronounced  a  striking  verdict  on  the  insipidity  of  his  novels : 
*'  If  you  were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story  your  impatience  would 
be  so  much  fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself  But  you  must  read 
him  for  the  sentiment  and  consider  the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to 
the  sentiment" 

Richardson's  Pamela^  in  spite  of  the  sentimental  admiration  with 
which  it  was  received,  stirred  up  violent  antagonism;  his  cleverest 
adversary  was  Henry  Fielding  (1707-54).  Whether  it  is  the  case, 
as  Gibbon  says,  that  he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  the  Habs- 
buigs,  is  doubtful ;  but  another  bold  assertion  of  Gibbon's  may  prove 
true  in  a  distant  future.  "  The  romance  of  Tom  Jones^  that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,  will  outlive  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial  and 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria." 

Fielding  is  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  Richardson.  His  men 
and  women  are  real  men  and  women,  with  many  virtues  and  many 
weaknesses;  true  to  the  life,  clearly  recognisable.  His  most  famous 
character,  ''Tom  Jones,"  deserves  sometimes  the  stick,  sometimes 
plum-cake,  and  he  gets  both ;  but  at  the  end,  he  brings  home  as  his 
bride  the  charming  Sophia,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  her  father. 
Squire  Western,  also  a  personage  not  to  be  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  arch  enemy,  the  malicious  Blifil,  receives  the  well-deserved 
punishment  of  his  baseness.  Fielding's  "Tom  Jones,"  the  careless 
Tom,  who  is  only  virtuous  when  it  answers  his  purpose,  is  a  much 
more  agreeable  person  than  Richardson's  "Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
with  his  excessive  virtue,  which  only  disgusts  us. 

The  thorough  contrast  between  the  fiuitastic  Richardson  and  the 
realistic  Fielding  appeared  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  wrote  his  first 
novel,  Joseph  Andrews  (1742),  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  take- 
off of  Pamela.  But  it  was  with  him  much  as  with  the  German  writer 
Wilhelm  Hauff,  whose  Mann  im  Monde  (Man  in  the  Moon)  was  in- 
tended to  bring  Clauren's  mawkish  story  MimiH  into  ridicule.     Both 
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authors  found  such  pleasure  in  the  characters  they  drew  for  diis 
purpose,  that,  instead  of  two  caricatures,  they  have  left  us  two  inteiest- 
ing  novels.  Fielding's  principal  work  is  Tom  Jams  (1749)1  ^  ^^  ^ 
a  poor  foundling,  who  marries  the  daughter  of  a  rich  landed  proprietor. 
A  somewhat  simple  story;  but  full  of  people  never  to  be  forgotten  1 
No  princes  or  princesses,  as  in  the  novels  idiich  suit  the  taste  of  coorts; 
only  everyday  men  and  women,  plebeians,  except  the  doubtfol  Lady 
BeUaston ;  but  how  well  he  has  drawn  them !  Squire  Western,  tbat 
mixture  of  roughness  and  good-nature,  who  continues  obstinate  to  the 
last,  and  ''compels"  Tom  Jones  to  many  his  daughter  Sophia,  after 
refusing  her  to  him  for  so  long  i  And  Tom  Jones  and  Sc^iia  them* 
selves,  that  somewhat  insignificant  young  man  and  that  fresh  amiaUe 
girll  They  are  commonplace,  by  no  means  "interesting,"  riot  m  the 
least  romantic;  but  they  are  persons  whom  we  are  glad  to  reckon 
among  our  best  acquaintances;  they  may  be  numbered,  bdeed, 
amongst  the  many  friends  of  our  intellectual  life.  At  the  present  day, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  praise  the  art  of  the  French  realists,  whose  descrip- 
tive power  presents  to  us  unimportant  and  ordinary  persons  in  the  most 
attractive  forms ;  but  a  hundred  years  before  Flaubert  and  Zola,  Heniy 
Fielding  proved  himself  a  master  of  this  art,  certainly  a  most  difficult 
one,  in  Torn  Jones,  At  the  same  time,  Tom  Jones  contains  a  bit  of 
English  life  so  fresh,  and  so  charming  in  its  truthfulness,  that  we  seem 
permitted  by  a  miracle,  as  it  were,  to  live  for  a  few  hours  in  our  own 
persons  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Fielding's  last  novel,  Amelia  (1751),  reminds  us,  in  a  slight  degree, 
of  Richardson's  Grandison:  like  it,  it  is  a  triumphal  song,  in  praise  of 
human  virtue.  But  how  much  truer  to  nature  is  Fielding,  even  in  this 
work !  The  heroine  is  a  Cadthful  wife,  whose  love  knows  no  end,  and 
this  is  not  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  real  life.  It  is  said  that  in 
Amelia  Fielding  wished  to  erect  a  literary  monument  to  his  deceased 
wife. 

Tobias  Smollett  (1721-71),  a  Scotchman,  is  a  novelist  whose 
style  is  coarser ;  though  by  many  readers  he  is  probably  accounted  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  the  English  romandsts  of  that  period.  Not,  of 
course,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  delicacy,  which  often  betrays  him  into 
vulgarity ;  but  on  account  of  his  irresistible  drollery,  his  natural  wit,  ius 
powerfid  description  of  ridiculous  people.  In  this  tesged  Smollett  is 
in  the  front  rank ;  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed,  evoi  by  the 
more  artistic  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Marryat  has  made  attempts  to 
imitate  him,  but  with  doubtful  success. 

Smollett  led  a  stormy  life.  As  a  ship's  doctor  he  made  long  voyages, 
went  through  naval  engagements,  and  other  perils;  his  first  novel, 
Roderick  Random  (1748),  was  the  result  of  his  experiences  in  foreign 
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lands  and  seas.  Like  Defoe's,  his  tales  are  full  of  incidents;  and, 
though  not  quite  the  equal  of  Fielding  in  this  respect,  he  resembles  him 
in  his  acute  delineations  of  character.  Younger  readers  will  certainly 
find  more  to  delight  them  in  Roderick  Random  than  in  Tom /ones. 

His  second  novel,  Peregrim  Pickie  (1751),  is  to  men  perhaps  the 
most  amusing  book  in  English  literature.  Without  being  actually  im- 
moral, it  is  greatly  disfigured  by  a  profusion  of  indecent  expressions. 
But  it  contains  so  much  merriment,  so  much  exuberant  mirth,  that  not 
even  the  most  morosely  splenetic  person  can  read  it  without  hearty 
laughter. 

In  Humphry  Clinker  (1771)  Smollett  has  shown  that  a  skilful  hand 
can  give  animation  even  to  a  novel  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  It  is 
the  best,  though  not  the  drollest,  of  his  stories ;  in  the  delicate  skill 
with  which  its  characters  are  drawn,  it  comes  next  to  Tom  fanes.  In 
comparison  with  Richardson's  novels  in  the  form  of  letters,  Humphrey 
Clinker  is  the  work  of  a  master.  Anyone  desirous  of  appreciating 
Smollett  should  commence  his  acquamtance  with  his  writings  by 
reading  this,  his  last  novel.  Smollett  is  likewise  known  as  the  trans- 
lator of  Don  Quixote^  and  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  England^  from 
the  times  of  Caesar  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  style  is 
superior  to  that  of  Hume;  but  books  have  their  destiny;  it  is  no 
longer  read  at  the  present  day.  The  brilliant  romandst  has  eclipsed 
the  historian. 

The  two  works  of  Laurence  Sterne  (1713-68)  are  altogether 
different  firom  those  of  the  three  romancists  we  have  just  mentioned ; 
indeed,  they  differ  widely  from  all  the  prose  romance  that  has  occupied 
us  hitherto.  Neither  Tristram  Skandy  nor  the  Seniimenial  Journey 
belongs  to  any  department  of  literature  known  before  their  appearance. 
They  are  unique  in  their  kind ;  their  characteristic  is  irrq;ularity.  The 
one  is  not  a  novel,  the  other  is  not  a  book  of  travels ;  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  simply  small  talk,  uttered  by  the  glib  tongue  of  a  man  of 
inexhaustible  genius,  who  has  all  the  talk  to  himself.  Some  have  tried 
to  see  in  Laurence  Sterne  the  highest  incoiporation  of  humour,  or  at 
least  of  English  humour.  Both  views  are  exaggerated ;  Cervantes,  the 
author  of  Don  Quixote^  towers  far  above  him,  both  as  a  humorist  and 
as  a  narrator.  We  laugh  at  "Tristram  Shandy,"  and  forget  him ;  we 
read  him  once,  a  good  deal  of  his  story  with  increasing  impatience, 
much  perhaps  two  or  three  times  over;  but  it  does  not  come  home  to 
our  heart  of  hearts.  But  Don  Quixote  we  can  always  read  again ;  and, 
indeed,  the  older  we  grow  the  more  we  enjoy  it.  And  even  in  that 
department  which  Sterne  at  first  deliberately  entered  upon,  and  for 
which  he  actually  invented  the  word  ''sentimentality,"  Jean  Paul 
Richter  has  surpassed  him. 
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Tristram  Skandy  (lySQ*-^?)*  whatever  else  it  may  be;  is  neither  a 
novel  nor  a  story ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  intelligible  woik  of  art 
We  learn  hardly  anything  of  the  pretended  hero  of  the  tale,  for 
Tristram  is  only  bom  in  the  third  volume,  and  it  is  not  till  the  sixtb 
that  he  is  breeched ;  nor  is  this  the  only  fault  in  the  book.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  continually  interrupted  by  the  author^s  digressions, 
which  are  so  strange,  so  arbitrary,  and  so  wearying  to  the  reader,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  read  the  book  through  continuoudy.  To 
describe  its  contents  is  impossible.  Just  as  we  think  that  the  "story" 
is  progressing,  it  becomes  lost  again  in  a  fog.  In  one  passage,  the 
beautiful  interpolated  Shry  of  Le  Fetfre^  Sterne  describes  his  style  of 
writing  with  accurate  self-knowledge:  "Why  do  I  mention  it?  Ask 
my  pen  1  it  governs  me — I  govern  not  it" 

The  merit  of  the  book  consists  in  its  chatty  style,  which  is  often 
exquisite ;  in  the  contrast  between  its  iMxisensical  contents  and  the 
serious  manner  in  which  they  are  related,  or  vice  tfersd;  and  also  in 
the  excellent  delineation  of  some  of  the  characters,  especially  Tristram's 
father.  Uncle  Toby,  the  Corporal,  and  Doctor  Slop.  Sterne  is  not 
wanting  in  powers  of  observation ;  but  he  has  not  sufficient  talent  to 
represent  his  men  and  women  as  acting  like  living  people.  He  paints 
little  portraits ;  portraits  of  persons  living  a  retired  life ;  little  ''genre" 
scenes ;  many  of  the  characters  in  Tristram  Skandy  and  the  SentimaUal 
Journey  are  as  elegantly  drawn  and  finished  off  as  the  pretty  little 
portraits  of  Greuze  or  Chodowiecki. 

In  England,  Tristram  Shandy  is  Sterne's  most  popular  work;  in 
Germany,  the  Sentimental  Journey.  This  appeared  in  1768,  the  year 
of  Sterne's  death;  and  was  soon  transliUed  into  most  European 
languages.  In  France,  too,  it  enjoys  extraordinary  popularity.  Senti- 
mentality pervades  it  throughout;  its  lasting  diarm  is  its  genial, 
humorous,  and  at  the  same  time  capricious  view  of  men  and  things. 
The  grace  with  which  Sterne  contrives  to  place  in  an  agreeaUe  Vght 
the  most  trivial  events,  and  persons  whom  at  the  first  {^ance  we  should 
deem  most  insignificant,  by  a  slight  flash  of  his  humour,  is  just  what 
is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  in  the  Sentimental  Journey,  Such  little 
portraits  as  the  old  mendicant  friar  and  his  snuff-box ;  Sterne  and  the 
strange  lady  in  the  coach,  with  the  remise^oor  locked ;  the  charnung 
seller  of  gloves  at  Paris,  and  many  others  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 

What  makes  this  book  so  especially  charming  is  its  authcv's  delight 
in  Nature,  in  the  widest  sense.  Sterne  had  a  somewhat  mundane  souL 
He  writes  of  himself: — 

I  pity  the  man,  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry :  ^Tis 
all  barren  I "  And  so  it  is ;  and  so  is  all  the  world  to  him,  ^o  will  not 
cultivate  the  fruits  it  offers.    <^  I  declare,"  said  I,<:lapptng  my  hands  cheeritr 
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together,  ''that  was  I  in  a  desert,  I  would  find  out  wherewith  in  it  to  call 
forth  my  affections ;  if  I  could  not  do  better,  I  would  fasten  them  upon 
some  sweet  myrtle,  or  seek  some  melancholy  cypress,  to  connect  myself  to ; 
I  would  court  their  shade,  and  greet  them  kindly  for  their  protection.  I 
would  cut  my  name  upon  them,  and  swear  they  were  the  loveliest  trees 
throughout  the  desert ;  if  their  leaves  withered,  I  would  teach  myself  to 
mourn ;  and  when  they  rejoiced,  I  would  rejoice  along  with  them.** 

• 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-74)  has  left  behind  him  a  novel  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  valuable  literary 
possessions  of  the  human  race ;  almost  in  the  same  degree  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Guliiver^s  Travels.  This  is  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1766). 
It  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  the  delight  of  every  English  family, 
and  the  valued  guest  of  many  other  nations.  To  describe  it  as  a  great 
novel,  if  not  the  greatest  of  English  novels,  which  has  often  been  done 
by  one-sided  English  literary  historians,  is  foolish;  for  it  prevents  a 
right  appreciation  of  this  delightful  book.  It  contains  a  pleasant 
description,  uncommonly  true  to  nature,  of  the  life  of  a  poor  vicar  and 
his  family,  whose  fortunes  do  not  develop  themselves  so  peacefully  as 
the  idyllic  commencement  of  the  story  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  lead 
us  to  suppose.  On  a  limited  scale.  Goldsmith  has  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  best  delineators  of  character  that  England  has  produced. 
Even  his  somewhat  lengthy  moral  discourses  are  not  unacceptable,  for 
they  all  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and  genuine  faith;  there  is  no 
trace  of  hypocritical  "  cant "  in  them. 

Scarcely  less  delightful,  though  its  language  is  less  polished,  is  Gold- 
smith's comedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  (1772).  It  is  still  a  favourite 
piece  on  the  English  stage.  The  liveliness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the 
interest  which  is  steadily  kept  up  from  one  scene  to  another,  will  ensure 
for  this  harmless  comedy  a  long  and  ever  fresh  life,  both  on  the  stage 
and  as  a  literary  production. 

Goldsmith  was  an  extremely  many-sided  writer.  Nothing  need  be 
said  of  the  historical  works  which  he  wrote  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  or 
of  his  History  of  Animated  Nature^  after  Buffon ;  none  of  them  have 
any  intrinsic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  written  some  idyllic 
poems  that  have  been  unjustly  forgotten,  while  the  el^es  and  odes  of 
Gray  have  retained  their  popularity,  especially  ITu  Traveller  and  The 
Deserted  Village* 

The  English  drama  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  represented  by 
any  prominent  author  except  Sheridan,  although  there  were  two,  lillo 
and  Cumberland,  who  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  it.  They 
were  the  founders  of  the  tragedy  of  ordinary  life,  which  was  raised  to 
a  higher  degree  by  Lessing  in  Germany  {Sara  Sampson)  and  in  France 
by  Diderot 
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Richard  Cumberland  (1732-1811)  was  a  strange  phenomenon. 
His  plays  of  common  life,  of  which  the  best  known  are  7&  Brothers 
and  Tkejew^  two  pieces  which  were  often  played  formerly  in  Germany, 
only  present  this  highly-talented  man  to  us  from  one  pomt  of  viar; 
and  that,  indeed,  the  least  poetical.  In  his  Posthumous  Dramatic 
Works^  published  by  his  daughter  in  1813,  he  appears  as  a  most  power- 
ful dramatist ;  it  is  astonishing  that  such  a  man  should  be  quite  for- 
gotten at  the  present  day,  even  in  England.  Since  the  times  of 
Shakespeare's  successors,  the  English  drama  has  not  produced  his 
equal.  The  twelve  pieces  left  by  him  differ  in  value ;  the  most  import- 
ant are :  The  Sibyl,  or  the  Elder  Brutus^  Tarrcndal,  Tiherius  in  Copna, 
and  an  unfinished  False  Demetrius^  in  which  the  influence  of  Schiller^ 
dramatic  fragment  may  be  traced.  As  a  tragic  poet,  Cnmbeiland  is 
unequal,  and  his  style  is  lacking  in  settled  taste;  but  in  dramatic 
power,  in  the  greatness  of  his  characters,  and  in  the  force  with  wfaidi 
he  expresses  himself,  he  stands  quite  alone  among  those  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth  few  only  have  sur- 
passed him.  He  is  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  the  possibility  of  a 
prominent  poet's  becoming  quite  out  of  date  in  the  clear  light  of 
modem  times. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (1751-1816),  found  in  Byron,  as 
did  Junius,  the  poetical  herald  of  his  fame.  Byron's  Monody  on 
ShertdatCs  Death  is  an  honourable  memorial  of  him  whom  he  cd^ 
brates,  and  a  token  of  a  highly  affectionate  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  poet.  And  Byron,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Sheridan,  spoke  very  warmly  of  him  on  another  occasion.  He  wans 
Thomas  Moore  in  a  letter:  *' Don't  let  yourself  be  led  away  by 
clamour,  but  compare  him  with  Fox  and  Burke  as  a  man  of  principle, 
and  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  in  personal  views,  and  with 
none  in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out.  Without  means, 
without  connexion,  without  character,  he  beat  them  all,  in  all  be  ever 
attempted."  A  man  thus  highly  praised  must  have  been  sometfaiog 
extraordinary.  Byron  asserts  that  Sheridan  made  the  best  speech 
in  Parliament,  and  wrote  the  best  comedy,  the  best  fiuce,  the 
best  comic  opera,  and  the  best  theatrical  epilogue.  If  we  limit  this 
utterance  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  exaggerated.  Sheridan's  fomous  speech  against  Warren 
Hastings,  the  tyrant  of  India,  was  the  greatest  oratorical  display  in 
that  gigantic  trial,  the  history  of  which  Macaulay's  essay  so  graphically 
describes.  Gibbon,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  was 
present  at  the  sitting  of  the  parliamentary  tribunal,  accords  it  the 
highest  praise;  moreover,  it  lasted  for  four  consecutive  days!  Its 
style  of  declamation  is  somewhat  too  theatrical  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
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present  day ;  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  parliamentary  speeches  of 
the  period 

Sheridan's  Monody  on  GarricKs  Death  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
poetical  eloquence  in  the  English  language.  It  expresses  with  great 
animation  that  thought  which  Schiller  afterwards  summed  up  in  these 
few  words :  "  Posterity  weaves  no  garlands  for  the  actor." 

His  comedies  are  undoubtedly  the  best  that  England  has  produced 
from  Shakespeare's  days  till  now.  The  charming  wit  and  quick  repartee 
of  the  dialogue  proves  that  there  was  some  truth  in  Byron's  verdict  on 
Sheridan :  ''  Since  the  days  of  Orpheus  there  has  been  nothing  like  it ; 
he  could  even  soften  an  attorney."  His  two  best  comedies.  The  School 
for  Scandal  and  The  Critic^  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed^  were  written  by 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  respectively.  It  is  merely 
by  an  incomprehensible  chance  that  he  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
He  really  lived  the  life  of  a  strolling  player,  utterly  unmindful,  in  the 
midst  of  his  careless  frivolity,  of  the  world  around  him,  and  that  under 
a  load  of  debt  which  continually  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
law ;  in  short,  his  life,  although  on  the  whole  a  merry  one,  varied  from 
one  moment  to  another  between  splendour  and  abject  poverty.  He 
was  a  kind  of  Beaumarchais,  coupled  with  a  nephew  of  Rameau ;  a 
thorough  child  of  the  light-hearted  eighteenth  century.  He  died  like 
a  b^gar,  with  the  bailiff  in  his  house ;  but  was  buried  like  a  prince,  royal 
personages  and  dukes  following  him  to  the  grave. 

His  two  most  famous  comedies  are  The  School  for  Scandal  and 
A  Tragedy  Rehearsed;  and  the  latter  is  the  best    Although,  properly 
speaking,  it  is  not  an  actual  drama,  but  a  droll  farce  in  three  acts,  it  is 
the  most  comic,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  witty  piece,  that  the 
English  stage  has  seen  since  the  splendid  days  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  dialogue  is  of  a  lively  and  noisy  character,  something  like  that  in 
the  Mariage  de  Figaro;  its  quickness  of  repartee  and  dramatic  effect 
are,  in  fact,  un-English.    In  addition,  it  keenly  satirises  the  state  of 
literature  at  that  period.    It  is  incomprehensible  how  those  who  have 
read  both  pieces  can  ever  hesitate  as  to  which  the  higher  meed  of 
praise  is  due.    The  character  of  ''Puff"  in  the  TVagedy  Rehearsed  is 
one  whose  humour  is  hardly  excelled  in  English  literature.    ''  Puff,"  the 
manufacturer  of  plays,  hero  of  puffing  advertisements,  critic,  and  every- 
thing besides,  both  possible  and  impossible,  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
revolver  and  reptile  journalists,  the  dishonourable  theatrical  critics, 
that  scum  of  the  newspaper-world,  which  so  injures  an  honourable 
calling  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.    Freytag  has  a  similar  character 
in  his  JcmrnaHsten;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  Sheridan's  ''Puff,"  the  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  "  Puffing,"  that  is,  of  criticism  in  the  form  of 
puf&ng  advertisements.    The  passage  in  the  first  act,  in  which  "  Puff" 
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discloses  his  system  of  advertising,  and  explains  it  by  some  examples, 
is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  presented  on  any  stage  in  the  depart- 
ment of  comedy. 

As  regards  dialogue,  The  School  for  Scandal  v&  almost  on  the  same 
level.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  are  somewhat  fonnal; 
and  poetical  justice  is  satisfied  quite  in  accordance  with  the  well-knovn 
saying,  that  vice  gives  place  to  virtue,  alter  excessive  enjoyment  of  a 
good  dinner.  There  are  some  excellent  situations  in  the  piece,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  famous  scene  (Act  II.,  scene  2),  in  Lady 
Sneerwell's  diawing-room,  in  which  the  feminine  ''School  for  Scaodal" 
gives  a  full-dress  representation  of  its  art  There  are  also  the  passages 
between  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  in  which  this  strange  mairied 
couple,  in  the  short  space  of  two  minutes,  chaise  from  foes  to  friends, 
and  back  again  from  friends  to  foes :  it  might  have  emanated  from  one 
of  the  best  French  writers  of  drawing-room  comedies.  Best  of  all  is 
the  great  scene  in  Act  IV.,  that  overpowering  piece  of  comic  drama, 
the  counterpart  of  the  merry  medley  in  Beaumarchais'  Maria^  di 
Figaro^  which,  by  the  way,  appeared  about  seven  years  later.  The  {^y 
ends,  in  a  somewhat  disappointing  manner,  with  the  unexplained  stage 
repentance  of  Lady  Teazle,  the  head  of  "The  School  for  Scandal." 

Sheridan  was  just  the  man  to  write  a  classical  comedy :  but  un- 
fortunately the  taste  of  the  public  compelled  him  to  make  use  of 
certain  mechanical  expedients  which,  at  the  present  day,  impress  us 
unfavourably  in  The  School  far  Scandal.  Sheridan  himself  had  no 
doubt  that  he  deprived  the  piece  of  its  proper  artistic  fiinish  by  sudi 
expedients  as,  for  instance,  the  aforesaid  stage  repentance  of  Lady 
Teazle  and  the  stage  improvement  of  her  scandalous  tongue;  for,  in 
the  epilogue  pronounced  by  her,  he  tells  the  audience  that  it  is  only  to 
please  them  that  he  has  chosen  so  feeble  an  ending  to  the  play.  The 
piece  is  certainly  conceived  in  a  tragic  rather  than  a  comic  spirit 
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CHAPTER  IV 
ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-96) 

THE  century  which  opened  without  inspiration  was  to  dose  with 
the  embodiment  of  the  purest  poetry.  Robert  Burns,  the 
Scotch  peasant,  was  a  poor  farmer's  son,  bom  in  a  mud  cottage, 
which  was  blown  down  in  a  storm  three  days  afterwards.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  in  his  native  country,  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  distress ;  he  had  never  crossed  the  borders  of  Scotland,  he  was 
ignorant  both  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  indeed,  his  knowledge  of  English 
was  but  scanty.  Almost  till  the  last  he  followed  the  plough;  yeX  he 
was  every  inch  a  man  and  a  great  poet 

The  attempt  to  explain  everything  connected  with  Bums  as  due  to 
his  times  and  surroundings,  the  fieunous  "  milieu,"  is  a  hopeless  fiulure. 
For  what  was  Bums  indebted  to  his  times  ?  For  nothing ;  not  even 
for  the  language  ennobled  by  a  past  of  five  centuries,  for  he  composed 
his  best  songs  in  the  unliterary  dialect  of  his  native  land.  The  only 
things  which  had  any  marked  effect  on  Bums  were  the  old  Scotch 
ballads;  besides  which  he  was  acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsay  and 
Shakespeare.  But  tens  of  thousands  of  cultivated  Scotchmen  had 
also  read  the  whole  of  these ;  and  only  ofte  of  them  is  named  Bums  I 
Let  us  then  leave  it  to  others,  wise  after  the  event,  to  es^lain  why  this 
particular  poet  was  what  he  was,  why  '*he  was  bound  to  be  so";  and 
let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  splendid  work  he 
has  achieved. 

We  must  either  speak  lovingly  of  Robert  Bums,  or  else  be  silent 
about  him.  It  is  said  (with  wondrous  sagacity!)  that  he  had  a  few 
human  weaknesses;  that  he  kissed  more  pretty  girls  than  he  shonld; 
and  that,  in  his  exuberant  enjoyment  of  life  (or,  it  may  be,  to  drown 
the  thought  of  the  bitter  experiences  of  that  Hfe),  he  often  drank  a 
glass  more  than  was  good  for  him.  But  he  has  himself  done  penance 
for  that,  even  if  his  premature  death  was  not  caused  by  his  own  fiiult ; 
and  many  of  his  English  biographers  amerce  him  yet  for  it,  to  the 
present  day.    Even  Carlyle,  his  stricter  countryman,  has  written  an 
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essay  on  Bums,  in  which  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  measure  the 
poet  by  the  rigid  standard  of  an  average  pious  country  parson*  But 
what  a  superfluous  piece  of  folly,  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  morals 
of  a  great  poet,  who  has  so  long  been  dead !  Burns  has  replied  to 
such  attacks,  which  were  not  wanting  in  his  lifetime,  in  an  excellent 
poem :  To  the  unco  guid.    Its  last  stanzas  run  as  follows : — 

Then  fi;enUy  scan  your  brother  man,  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Stillgentler  sister  woman,  Decidedly  can  try  us ; 

Tho*  they  may  gang  a  kennin'  ^  wrang,  He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone. 

To  step  aside  is  human :  £Uich  spring,  its  various  bias ; 

One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark,  Then  at  the  radance  let's  be  mute, 

The  moving  Why  they  do  it ;  We  never  can  adjust  it ; 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark.  What's  done,  we  partly  may  compute, 

How  £Eir,  perhaps,  they  rue  it.  But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  on  the 
old  Puritanical  venom  of  England,  and  even  of  Scotland ;  the  Phari- 
saical ''pulling  out  of  the  mote."  He  declared  that  the  only  things 
found  in  perfection  in  his  country  were  stupidity  and  hypocrisy ;  that, 
as  regards  the  Muses,  people  knew  just  as  much  about  a  rhinoceros 
as  they  did  about  a  poet. 

In  a  longer  letter  to  a  friend.  Bums  has  left  most  valuable  records 
of  his  outer  life;  they  have  been  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  his 
poems,  with  the  title  "Autobiography."  From  these  and  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Bums,  we  take  the  following  short  sketch : — 

Robert  Burns  (originally  Bumes)  was  bom  on  January  25th,  1759, 
in  the  little  village  of  Alloway,  not  far  from  the  Scotch  town  of  Ayr ; 
his  parents  being  very  poor  peasants.  He  spent  his  youth  in  following 
the  plough,  and  attended  the  village  school  till  his  eleventh  year,  where 
he  learned  all  it  could  teach  him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  read  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  (unfortunately)  Pope,  though  happily  he  added  Shake- 
speare to  the  others.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  wrote  his  first  love 
poem  on  a  pretty  girl,  who  had  been  working  near  him  in  the  fields  at 
harvest  time.  In  speaking  positively  of  the  ''  influences  "  which  made 
Bums  a  poet  it  is  sufficient  to  name  love  as  the  most  important. 
Later  in  life,  he  himself  acknowledged  that  in  order  to  write  poetry 
he  only  needed  the  sight  of  a  pretty  woman's  face.  Of  a  hot-blooded 
temperament  firom  his  youth  upwiutls,  and  unable  to  resist  the  smiles 
of  a  woman,  he  suffered  himself  to  pass  from  one  love  to  another, 
vrithout  breaking  a  single  heart,  not  even  his  own.  All  the  Latin 
he  knew  was  Amor  vincit  omnia  (his  own  words). 

Things  went  badly  on  his  father's  farm ;  and  Robert  Bums  deter- 
mined to  emigrate  to  Jamaica.    Then  the  fate  of  the  poet  was  decided 

1  A  little. 
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by  a  letter  from  an  Edinburgh  author  expressing  his  appredatioD  d 
Bums's  first  collection  of  songs  (1786).  He  went  to  Edinbuigh, 
where  he  was  received  with  interest  and  applause;  he  was  invited 
from  house  to  house,  overwhelmed  with  flattery, — and  then  left  to 
himself.  The  admiration  for  the  peasant-poet,  which  curionty  had 
excited,  soon  gave  place  to  the  arrogance  with  which  Scotch  aristo- 
cratic society  looked  down  on  the  plebeian.  All  accounts  agree  in 
stating  that  Bums  always  behaved  correctly,  and  as  a  gentleman,  in  the 
principal  circles  of  leading  society  in  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  among  her 
learned  professors.  There  he  forbore  to  manifest  his  inflexible,  manly 
pride,  which,  conscious  of  its  own  worth,  asserts  its  personal  rights 
against  all  prejudices,  not  defiantly,  but  nevertheless  with  dignity. 
His  excellent  song,  J^ar  a'  that/  originated  from  this  feeling;  it  is  & 
song  which  has  inspired  with  pride  and  courage  a  thousand  humiliated 
hearts,  a  song  to  be  learnt  by  heart ! 

HONEST    POVERTY 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

That  hangs  his  hc»ul,  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

V^That  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  grey,^  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that  I 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a  that ! 

You  see  yon  birkie'  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that, 

Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 
He's  but  a  coof '  for  a'  that. 


For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that ! 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  hith  he  mauna  fa'^  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dienities  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  ranks  thaii  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may— 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  eaith, 

May  bear  the  gree,'  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'^  that,  and  a' that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
When  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that 


About  the  same  time,  Schiller,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as 
Bums,  wrote  his  verses  on  Mdnnerstolz  vor  Kdfdgstronen.  Hmust 
Poverty  was  composed  by  Burns  on  horseback  in  a  storm  of  rain. 

The  poet  found  no  real  help  at  Edinbuigh ;  but  he  calmly  returned 
to  his  home  and  the  plough,  feeling  that  that  was  the  best  place  for 
him,  and  that  as  a  poet  he  would  there  find  the  purest  inspiration  for 
his  songs.  In  1788  he  married  a  girl  he  had  loved  in  his  early  youth, 
built  his  own  cottage,  and  worked  with  the  sickle  and  the  plough,  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  his  childhood.    A  second  edidoa 


^  Coarse  woollen  cloth. 

*  Try. 


'  Conceited  fellow. 
'  Gain  the  day. 


*  Blockhead. 
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of  his  poems  made  him  famous  as  a  poet  throughout  Scotland,  and 
also  brought  him  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money  (^500);  but  bad 
harvests  disappointed  the  hope  he  had  formed  of  profiting  by  his  good 
fortune,  so  as  to  live  a  life  free  from  care  and  devoted  to  poetry  alone. 
For  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  he  undertook,  in  1791,  the 
poorly-paid  post  of  exciseman  at  Dumfries ;  but  it  did  not  help  him  out 
of  his  distress,  and  the  office  was  so  repulsive  to  him,  that  it  brought 
on  an  internal  disorder,  which  contributed  to  his  sad  and  early  end. 
He  died  at  Dumfries,  July  21st,  1796.  Robert  Burns  is  the  most 
original  English  poet  between  Shakespeare  and  Byron.  As  a  song- 
writer there  is  no  English  poet  equal  to  him,  and  in  order  to  name 
a  second  singer  who  comes  near  him,  we  must  compare  with  his  poems 
those  written  by  Goethe  in  his  young  days. 

With  the  exception  of  one  somewhat  longer  narrative  in  verse.  Tarn 
ffShanter^  a  peculiar  and  fantastic  poem,  Bums  has  written  nothing  but 
songs,  mostly  consisting  of  a  few  stanzas  only.  But  if  it  is  the  highest 
merit  of  a  poet  to  have  added  one  new  song  only  to  the  literary  treasures 
of  his  nation,  how  high  does  Bums  stand,  whose  verses  resound  daily, 
and  in  all  places  throughout  the  English  world !  His  song,  My  hearts 
in  the  Highlands^  my  heart  is  not  here^  is  known  even  in  Germany  to 
everyone  with  a  slight  degree  of  culture ;  and  many  a  man's  voice  in 
Germany  has  sung  the  following  wonderfully  sweet  little  song,  which 
sounds  like  a  very  old  German  popular  ballad : — 


O,  my  luve's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newlv  sprung  in  June ; 

O  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I ; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

TiU  a'  the  seas  gang  dry. 


Till  a'  the  seas  gai^  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun ; 

I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve ! 

And  &re  thee  weel  a-while  ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


School  learning  talks  very  wisely  of  "Idealism"  and  "Realism"; 
but  how  empty  do  such  coined  words  sound  in  connection  with  such 
a  thoroughly  poetic  nature  as  Buras's !  Here  is  a  man  of  poetic  mind, 
and  in  sympathy  with  nature,  to  a  degree  never  known  before ;  every 
little  flower  on  the  mountain  slope,  a  wounded  hare,  a  mouse  startled 
by  the  poet  while  ploughing ;  all  these  speak  to  his  heart,  and  he  speaks 
to  them.  What  is  there  more  natural,  less  formal,  than  these  poems 
derived  directly  from  nature ?    Take,  for  instance.  To  a  Mouse: — 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa'  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  I' 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'rin'  pattle  I> 


Iq  a  great  hurry. 


A  small  spade  for  cleaning  ploughs. 
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Or,  To  a  Mountain  Daisy : — 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r,  Alas !  xi^s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 

Thoa's  met  me  in  an  evil  nour ;  The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet, 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stour^  Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ; 

Thy  slender  stem ;  Wp  speckl'd  breast, 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r.  When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

Thou  bonnie  gem.  The  purpling  east. 

Such  songs  as  these  sound  like  the  words  of  a  mother  caressing  her 
child;  so  exquisitely  tender,  so  full  of  genuine  love!  And  let  us 
think  of  the  poet  working  early  and  late  in  the  fields  with  his  brawny 
hands,  and  yet  preserving  the  manly  excellence  of  his  heart,  no  less 
than  its  feminine  tenderness !  Robert  Bums's  songs  embrace  all  sides 
of  human  life.  In  them  we  find  not  merely  the  tender  and  amorous 
notes  of  the  flute,  but  sometimes  the  clear  ring  of  the  martial  trumps 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever,  that  song  which  has  been  sung  by 
innumerable  tongues  in  England,  sounds  like  a  sigh  stifled  by  tears. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  it  that  it  "contains  the  essence  of  a  thousand 
love-tales  " : — 


Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  1 
Ae  fareweel,  and  then,  for  ever  ! 
Deep  in  heart -wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'U  wage  thee. 
Who  sluill  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him, 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  n'er  blame  my  partial  £uicy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 


Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted. 
We  had  n*er  been  broken-hearted. 


Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fJEurest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love  and  pleasure ! 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ! 
Ae  fEureweel,  alas  !  for  ever  1 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee. 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  Pll  wage  thee." 


And  yet  the  same  hand  wrote  countless  songs  in  which  love  is  pot 
in  a.  ridiculous  light,  as,  for  instance,  Findiay^  and  Pm  der  young  to 
marry  yet,  besides  such  battle  songs  as  Bruc^s  Address  to  his  Army 
at  Bannockbum.  And,  again,  the  thrilling  song  of  the  robber  cfai^, 
Macpherson,  when  condemned  to  expiate  his  crimes  on  die  gallows : — 

MACPHERSON'S  FAREWELL 


Farewell,  ye  dungeons  dark  and  strong, 

The  wretch's  destinie  I 
Macpherson's  time  will  not  be  long 

On  yonder  gallows-tree* 

Sae  rantingly,*  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring^  and  danc'd  it  round, 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 

Oh,  what  is  death  but  parting  breath  ? 

On  mony  a  bloody  plain 
I've  dared  his  hctt  and  in  this  place 

I  scorn  him  yet  again ! 

^  Dust.  '  Joyously. 


Untie  these  bands  from  off  my  bands. 
And  bring  to  me  my  sword  ; 

And  there's  no  man  in  all  Scc^land 
But  I'll  brave  him  at  a  word. 

I've  lived  a  life  of  sturt*  and  strife ; 

I  die  by  treacherie ; 
It  bums  my  heart  I  must  depart 

And  not  avenged  be. 

Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  play'd  a  spring  and  danc'd  it  round. 

Below  the  gallows-tree. 


'  Scotch  reeL 


♦  Trouble. 
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Our  allotted  space  will  not  pennit  us  to  ^ve  a  view  of  Bums's  many- 
sided  poetical  talent  by  selecting  examples  of  his  songs.  Wherever 
we  glance  through  his  works,  we  are  sure  to  find  a  song  which  we 
should  like  to  reproduce  in  its  entirety.  And  everywhere  we  see  how 
these  happy  children  of  the  moment  originated ;  they  are  poems  com< 
posed  for  the  occasion.  The  poet  sees  an  old  peasant  couple  going 
down  a  road,  and  writes  this  delightful  piece,  which  is  also  a  great 
favourite  in  Germany : — 


John  Andonon,  mv  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  nrst  acquent. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Yonr  honny  brow  was  brent ;  ^ 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  ; 
But  blessines  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


John  Andeison,  mj  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  ^  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


And  his  most  heart-felt  poem,  To  Mary  in  Heaven^  is  the  genuine 
expression  of  his  feelings  on  a  solemn  occasion :  the  sudden  recollec- 
tion which  came  into  his  mind,  of  a  girl  snatched  from  him  by  death, 
whose  memory  he  had  not  ceased  to  love,  long  after  he  had  lost  her : — 


TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN 


Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again,  thou  usherst  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 
Eternity  will  not  eflaoe 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thv  imape  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah  !  kttle  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 


Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wUd  woods,  thick'ning 
green; 
The  fri^rant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 

Twin^  amorous  round  the  raptured 
scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray — 
TiU  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Prodaim'd  the  speed  of  wing^  day« 

StiU  o'er  these  scenes  m^  mem'ry  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary  I  dear  departed  shade  I 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 


Nor  must  we  fidl  to  give  in  this  place  that  short  but  wondrously 
sweet  ballad,  J^r  fAe  Sake  of  Somebody: — 


My  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody ; 

I  could  wake  a  winter  night. 

For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Oh-hon  I  for  somebody  I 

Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 

I  oould  range  the  world  around. 

For  the  sake  o'  eomebddy. 

'  High  and  smooth* 


Ye  Powers  that  smile  on  virtnons  love, 

O  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh-hon  !  for  somebody  I 
Oh-hey  I  for  somebody  I 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not? 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody* 

'  Merry. 
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Burns's  mastapieces,  beautiful  as  his  other  poems  are,  are  his  love- 
songs.  He  is  full  of  fervour,  without  coarseness;  roguish,  without 
offending  the  reader;  graceful,  without  specially  aiming  at  it  No 
trace  of  prudery  is  to  be  found  here;  with  sinewy  arms  he  presses 
a  sweet  child  to  his  heart,  kisses  her  lips,  and  thanks  her  in  a  beautifiii 
song.  In  Bums  we  have  an  exuberance  of  sensuous  cheerfulness  and 
love  of  life.  Who  has  sung,  like  Robert  Bums,  of  the  tenderest 
emotions  of  loving  hearts;  the  lovers'  first  view  of  each  other;  the 
first  kiss;  the  parting  pressure  of  the  hand;  the  joy  of  meeting  again; 
the  grief  for  love  lost?  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a  thing 
as  possible,  yet  to  English  critics  it  has  been  so:  Bums  has  been 
reproached  as  an  immoral  writer,  because  of  his  many  love-soi^ 
addressed  to  many  women !  But  whence  in  all  the  wcnrld  can  poets 
derive  their  love-songs,  if  not  from  the  eyes  and  the  lips  of  the  women 
whom  they  love?  We  may  search  the  English  lyric  poetry  of  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  for  a  long  time  before  we  can  find  a  sii^le  soi^ 
so  chaste,  and  yet  so  full  of  fervour  as  the  following  piece  by  Bums, 
which  we  here  give  in  a  slightly  abridged  form : — 

THE    RIGS    O'    BARLEY 


It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night, 

When  com  rigs  are  bonnie. 
Beneath  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie : 
The  time  flew  by,  wi'  tentless'  heed, 

Till  'tween  the  late  and  early, 
Wi'  sma'  persuasion  she  agreed 

To  see  me  thro'  the  barley. 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  sincerely ; 
I  kiss'd  her  owre  and  owre  again 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 


0  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bri^t 
Tliat  shone  that  hour  so  clearly ! 

She  aye  shall  bless  that  happy  night, 
Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

1  hae  beok  blithe  wi'  comrades  dear ; 
I  hae  been  merry  drinkin' ; 

I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin'  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinkin' ; 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  douU'd  fiurly. 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 


In  reading  Bums,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  personal  communion 
with  him.  It  is  not  a  book  that  is  speaking  to  us,  but  the  sweet  voice 
of  a  man ;  and  he  that  has  vision  may  see  the  great  eyes  of  the  poet 
fixed  expressively  upon  him.  There  are  few  poets,  save  Bums*  that 
inspire  us  so  strongly  with  the  feeling  of  a  human  presence  in  closest 
proximity  to  us.  Except  Shakespeare^  no  foreign  poet  has  become  so 
dear  to  the  German  as  he.  Goethe  himself  loved  him;  in  Boms's 
songs  he  recognised  the  same  deep  emotion  that  stirred  his  own  mind 
in  his  youthful  days,  when  he  first  kunched  forth  on  his  career  as 
a  poet.  The  number  of  German  translations  of  Bums's  songs  is  still 
steadily  increasing. 

Bums  was  the  herald  of  England's  perfect  liberation  from  the  yoke 
of  poetic  aiSfectation.    The  merit  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  him, 

^  Careless. 
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notwithstanding  Ramsay,  Percy,  Ossian  and  Chatterton.  His  poetic 
fancy  was  not  kindled  by  books,  but  by  life  itself.  The  "  return  to 
Nature,"  on  the  part  of  authors  as  well  as  readers,  had  done  nothing 
for  Bums,  except  to  prepare  a  sympathetic  public  for  him.  It  was 
from  the  mouth  of  Bums  that  those  heartfelt  strains,  which  were  after- 
wards raised  by  Byron,  MocMre,  Tennyson  and  others,  first  resounded 
anew  in  modem  times.  He  never  read  a  ballad  of  Goethe's ;  he  died 
before  Stranger's  name  was  known,  and  before  Heine  was  bom.  At 
the  period  in  which  Bums's  first  collection  of  songs  appeared,  England 
still  lacked  ballads.  So  let  those  who  can  do  so  account  for  this  great 
poet  by  his  surroundings,  after  the  manner  so  popular  with  historians 
of  culture.    We  renounce  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  trait  in  Bums's  character  deserving  of  attention :  he 
was  one  of  the  freest  men  that  ever  drew  breath  in  Britain.    He  was 
free  in  his  political  views,  free  in  his  religious  convictions.     Many 
Englishmen  are  inclined  to  excuse  him  least  of  all  on  this  last  ground. 
Bums  desired  to  be  alone  with  his  God,  not  caring  to  be  intenrupted  in 
his  intercourse  with  Him  by  men,  or  by  their  opinions.    His  gentle  mind 
did  not  believe  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punishment  of  hell ;  he  did 
not  even  believe  that  Satan  himself  was  condemned  to  it    His  poem  To 
the  Diil^  one  of  the  best  examples  of  his  rich  humour,  is  certunly 
conceived  in  a  serious  spirit,  so  far  as  regards  the  merciful  concluding 
stanza.    And  what  noble  piety  we  find  in  his  beautiful  poem  The 
Cotter^s  Saiurde^  I^ght^  in  the  Prayer  under  the  Pressure  of  Violent 
Anguish^  and  in  the  Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death.    If  a  man,  other- 
wise so  large-minded  as  Carlyle,  coi^d  write  against  these  striking 
religious  poems,  "Bums  has  no  religion.    He  lives  in  the  darkness  and 
shadow  of  doubt,"  it  is  no  injustice  to  English  criticism  to  affirm  that 
on  certain  points  it  is  incapable  of  pronouncing  a  right  opinion.  Bums, 
a  man  without  religion  I    Bums,  who  wrote  the  beautiful  stanzas,  A 
Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death : — 

O  thou  unknown,  almighty  Cause  Thou  know'st  that  thou  hast  formid  me 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear !  With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour.  And  list  ning  to  their  witching  voice 

Perhaps  I  must  appear  I  Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

If  I  have  wandered  in  those  paths  Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun ;  Or  frailty  stept  aside, 

As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast  Do  thou,  All-good  I  for  such  thou  art. 

Remonstrates  I  have  done ;  In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  err'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have ; 
But,  Thou  art  good,  and  Goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 

Bums   is  a  prominent  example  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
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Scotland  has  always  exercised  on  English  literature.  The  names  of 
Barbour,  Ramsay,  Macpherson,  Hume,  Bums,  Scott  and  Caiiyle 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  revolutionary  power  with  which  Scottish 
genius  has,  in  various  departments  of  hterature,  invested  that  of  Eng- 
lish authors. 

We  have  still  to  mention  two  other  popular  Scotch  poets,  who  fol- 
lowed in  Bums's  footsteps,  as  fieur  as  it  lay  in  their  power  to  do  so. 
James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd"  (i 770-1835),  was  a  genuine 
shepherd,  and,  like  Burns,  was  really  a  peasant  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  mere  writing  of  songs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  celebrated  bis 
chief  triumph  in  a  collection  of  poetical  tales,  entitled  Tike  Queen's 
Wake^  the  Queen  being  Mary  Stuart.  This  is  one  of  the  best  literary 
productions  with  which  the  good  Scottish  muse  has  inspured  a  sod  of 
the  soil.  But  the  shepherd-poet  has  also  produced  many  a  fine  ballad: 
his  Wee  Hausie  is  a  very  sweet  piece  of  pathetic  lyric  poetry.  In  force 
of  language,  and  in  depth  of  feeling,  Ho^  is  not  the  equal  of  Bums; 
but  as  regards  imagination,  he  is  not  &i  behind  him. 

Allan  Cunningham  (i  784-1842)  was  bom  near  Dumfiries,  whore 
Burns  died.  In  his  young  days  he  was  a  journeyman  brick]ayer»  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  assistant  to  the  sculptor  Chantrey.  He 
was  indebted  for  many  advantages  to  his  superior  education,  which, 
however,  did  not  deprive  his  poems  of  their  force  as  representative 
national  pieces.  Some  of  his  songs  ran  much  like  those  of  Boms, 
especially  She^s  gane  to  dwaU  in  Heaven^  which  is  the  best  known. 

Both  Hogg  and  Cuimingham  owed  their  inspiration  to  Bums's 
songs.  Besides  them  there  were  many  other  Scotch  poets ;  but  none 
of  them  was  their  equal,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  come  near  Robert 
Bums.     He  was  indeed  unrivalled. 
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IN  none  of  the  great  European  literatures  do  we  find  a  century 
as  a  sharply-defined  period  with  a  character  of  its  own.  Think  >  y  g^ 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  widl  Shakespear^^ilton,  . '  '  "" 
and  Bunyan,  and  of  the  eighteenth,  vrith  Pope^^CbattfiCbu^-^tnd  Burns ! 
The  nineteenth  century,  too,  so  far  as  its  own  children  are  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion,  has  produced  in  England  very  different  currents 
at  different  periods.  There  is  the  purely  poetical  period,  which  lasted 
till  about  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837) ;  and  that  in  which 
prose,  science,  and  social  movements  came  to  the  front,  comprising  the 
later  and  longer  half  of  the  century. 

The  most  splendid  period  for  poetry  is  in  the  former;  the  time  of 
Byron  and  Shelley.    English  romance,  also,  into  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  introduced  a  new  style,  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  department 
of  poetry,  and  treated  entirely  of  poetical  subjects.    With  the  change 
of  social  relations,  arising  out  of  the  factory  system,  railways,  and  all 
the  inventions  of  modem  times,  and  especially  the  democratisation  of 
the  masses,  the  literature  of  England,  like  that  of  all  other  nations 
took  that  particular  course  which  may  be  described  as  a  tendency 
towards  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  which  it  has  followed  with  in- 
creasing force  till  the  present  day.    Even  a  poet  like  Tennyson  could 
not  altogether  withdraw  himself  bom  that  new  spirit  of  poetry. 
Especially  in  the  novels  of  the  great  authors  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
and  George  Eliot,  do  we  observe,  in  contrast  to  the  romances  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  both  the  world 
and  literary  men  contemplate  things  from  a  new  pomt  of  view.    No 
longer  do  they  see  mere  individuals  and  create  characters  accordingly, 
but  they  see  and  create  with  eyes  which  contemplate  the  connexions 
between  the  individual  and  society.    Whether  this  new  mode  of  in- 
vestigation will  produce  such  great  and  enduring  masterpieces  as  did 
tbe  old,  the  literary  historian  of  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  perhaps  be  able  to  judge.    At  the  present  date,  this  much 
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only  can  be  said :  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  Dot 
produced  any  great  poetical  works  worthy  to  be  compared  with  tivxe 
of  the  first  half. 

To  describe  the  literature  of  the  important  epoch,  called  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  a  division  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  is 
unfortunately  hardly  practicable,  as  it  would  &il  to  show  the  gradual 
developments  of  the  two  chief  branches  of  literature.  It  is  especially 
with  reference  to  prose  romance  that  we  should  find  such  a  severance 
into  periods  confusing.  Scott  certainly  leads  up  to  Bulwer  (see  bis 
iMst  Days  of  Pompeii)^  and  even  to  Thackeray  (Esmond)^  and  G. 
Eliot  {Ramola).  In  poetry  no  strict  periodical  boundary-line  can  be 
drawn  between  Byron,  Moore,  Tennyson  and  Swinburne;  and  the 
very  newest  phase  of  English  l3rric  poetry  is  connected  witfi  that  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  because  it  is  itself  free  from  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  timeSs,  and  aims  at  being  pure  poetry.  Therefore  we 
have  thought  fit  to  separate  poetry  and  prose. 

The  French  Revolution,  the  wars  between  the  French  Republic  And 
monarchical  Europe,  and  the  dazzling  career  of  Napoleon,  had  caosed 
such  a  powerful  cluuige  in  men's  views,  as  well  as  in  all  institutions,  as 
had  never  been  experienced  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  And  with  regard  to  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  that 
engages  men's  attention,  the  transition  from  the  eighteenth  to  tiie  nine- 
teenth century  marks  a  radical  transformation.  With  the  dawn  of  the 
new  period,  the  more  important  poets  appear  to  us  as  powerful  penon- 
alities,  each  having  his  own  clearly-defined  characteristics.  They  do 
not  occupy  themselves  with  poetry  as  a  mere  work  of  art,  only  in  order 
to  produce  a  beautiful  picture :  their  aim  is  to  present  themselves  in  an 
artistic  form  and  as  creatures  of  a  powerful  presence.  "  Byron,"  says 
Goethe,  "  is  neither  antique  nor  romantic,  but  he  is  like  the  present  day 
itself."  A  warmer  and  fuller  flow  of  blood  has  permeated  English 
poetry  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  indeed  since  the  lyric 
poems  of  Bums  appeared. 

It  was  Bums  who  gave  a  foretaste  of  the  springtime  of  poetry  which 
bourgeoned  throughout  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  irresistible  impulse;  he  was  like  a  foreranner  of  the 
spring  after  the  long  sleep  of  winter.  In  Byron  we  see  that 
spring  in  its  full  beauty,  with  almost  overpowering  fragrance,  lavish 
with  its  gifts,  passionately  beautiful  yet  not  without  sorrow,  tihe  sign 
of  early  decay  on  its  brow ;  the  most  memorable  period  of  the  whole 
century. 

Byron's  poems  are  necessarily  the  starting-point  for  every  complete 
study  of  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  the  important 
French  romancists,  nay,  even  many  unimportant  ones,  have  derived 
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some  inspiration  from  his  genius :  Victor  Hugo  in  his  Oriental  Songs^ 
Alfred  de  Musset  in  his  poetical  narratives,  and  even  the  feeble 
Delavigne  in  his  Messiniennes.  Lamartine  even  attempted  a  sequel  to 
ChUde  HaroUFs  Pilgrimage.  In  Germany  romance  certainly  took  root 
under  other  circumstances,  but  without  Byron,  Heine  and  his  imitators, 
and  the  German  political  poetry  of  the  thirties  and  forties,  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  LeopardL  Byron's 
poems,  both  political  and  purely  poetical,  exercised  their  deepest 
influence  on  the  Slavonic  nations:  Puschkin's  Eugene  Onagin^  Ler- 
mentow's  Hero  of  our  lYme^  Mickiewicz's  Conrad  WalUnrod^  owe  their 
reputation  to  CMlde  Harold  ^xA  Don  Juan,  In  Spain  the  gifted  Jos^ 
de  Espronceda  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Byron;  and  in  Denmark 
Paludan  Miiller's  Adam  Homo  would  never  have  been  written  but  for 
Beppo  and  Don  Juan, 

Byron  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  actually  passed  the  period  of  the  richest  development  of 
his  poetic  genius,  the  last  eight  years  of  his  brief  life,  away  from 
En^^d.  His  fervent  love  for  his  native  country,  *'  the  home  of  the 
wise  and  the  free,"  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  hatred  of  *'cant," 
the  hypocritical  spirit  of  modem  times,  so  hostile  to  both  poetry  and 
art;  and  he  always  expressed  his  hatred  so  openly,  indeed  in  such  an 
exaggerated  form,  that  it  estranged  him  from  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. 

Of  all  Byron's  contemporaries,  Goethe  best  recognised  his  position 
as  a  poet,  which  is  also  a  proof  of  his  Olympian  view  of  what  is  last- 
ingly great.  "  I  have  not  met  with  a  greater  degree  of  real  poetic 
power  in  any  other  writer  than  I  have  in  him."  '*  Nothing  stands  in 
his  way  except  the  hypochondriacal  and  the  negative ;  but  for  which  he 
would  be  as  great  as  Shakespeare  and  the  old  poets."  "  The  English 
may  think  what  they  will  of  Byron :  this  much  is  certain,  that  they 
cannot  show  any  poet  equal  to  him.  He  is  different  from  all  others, 
and  greater  than  most"  "  It  is  only  Byron  that  I  value."  "  Byron's 
talents  are  immeasurable."  Such  are  the  words  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges his  greatness,  and  posterity  has  confirmed  them.  Next  to 
Goethe's  Faust^  it  esteems  Manfred  and  Cain  as  the  unique  creations  of 
a  poet  capable  of  the  highest  flights  of  fancy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  unspeakably  comic  that  even  at  the  present  day  people  in 
England  should  be  seriously  inquiring,  "  Which  is  the  greater,  Byron  or 
Wordsworth?"  It  is  very  much  as  if  someone  in  Germany  should 
write  a  treatise  to  decide  whether  Goethe,  Leopold  Schefer  or  Tiedge 
is  the  greatest  poet !  It  seems  as  if  English  people  suffer  from  a  sort 
of  paralysis  of  their  poetic  tastes  directly  there  is  any  question  of  the 
estimation  in  which  Byron  should  be  held.    The  more  recent  complete 
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histories  of  English  literature  become  actually  silly  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  speak  of  Byron.  Lord  Byron's  greatness  rests  on  his  life  and 
his  works.  Any  account  of  his  labours  which  does  not  bring  his 
poems  before  the  reader  in  connection  with  the  eventful  life  he  led 
must  be  greatly  lacking  in  interest  and  fail  to  give  a  right  understanding 
of  them.  "  In  order  to  write  so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  heart,  the 
heart  must  have  been  tried, — but,  perhaps,  ceased  to  be  sOi"  writes 
Byron  in  his  "  Diary  "  (1814).  Just  as  Goethe  called  every  good  poem 
a  poem  called  forth  by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  written,  Byron 
said  of  himself  "All  my  emotions  end  in  verses."  Hence  it  is  that 
the  greatest  of  his  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  reality;  they  are  the 
genuine  outpourings  of  a  heart  deeply  moved. 

In  the  beautiful  elegy  on  Byron-Euphorion  in  the  second  part  of 
Faust  Goethe  speaks  highly  of  him  as  one  whose  strains  wore  pecdiariy 
his  own.  Byron  did  not  belong  to  any  school,  although  he  founded 
some.  He  it  was,  above  all  men,  who  introduced  into  the  worbl  the 
poetry  of  "  world-weariness,"  whose  lamentations  may  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  all  periods  in  isolated  strains,  but  which  Byron  was  the 
first  to  embody  in  a  heart-stirring  and  yet  melodious  cry  of  anguisL 
What  a  life  was  his !  Compare  it  with  that  of  Goethe,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  ministerial  duties  and  the  journey  to  Rome,  was  sedentary,  con- 
templative  and  provincial,  nay,  almost  humdrum!  An  Ez^lish  lord 
and  peer,  Byron  was  at  least  the  equal  in  rank  and  influence  of  a 
"  mediatised  "  petty  German  prince.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  royal  house  of  the  Stuarts ;  she  was  descended  from 
Radulph  de  Burun,  who  fought  under  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  his  satire,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Heviewers^ 
alarmed  the  English  literary  world;  at  twenty-four  he  ''woke  (Hie 
morning  to  find  himself  famous";  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  was 
exiled  for  ever  from  his  native  land.  And  then,  after  his  splendid 
career  as  a  poet,  his  sad  end  on  Greek  soil.  Car  from  his  native  land, 
far  from  the  few  persons  whose  affection  he  had  retained ;  cut  off  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  if  not  actually  in  the  field  of  battle^  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  royal  crown,  due  to  his  help  in  the  cause  of  Greek 
liberty,  was  about  to  be  added  to  the  laurels  he  had  earned  as  a  poet 
No  great  man  of  our  century,  save  Napoleon,  has  lived  such  an  event- 
ful Ufe. 

On  January  32nd,  1788,  George  Gordon  Byron,  who  only  be- 
came Lord  Byron  after  the  death  of  his  great-uncle  in  1798,  was 
bom ;  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  in  London,  but  probably  at  Dover. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  were  wild,  self-willed  persons.  Goethe 
said  of  his  father,  "Lord  Byron  declares  that  his  father  seduced 
three  women.     May  there,  at  any  rate,  be  one  reasonable  son!" 
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His  mother's  wayward  nature,  added  to  the  extremely  foolish  way 
in  which  he  was  brought  up,  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be 
reasonable. 

For  a  long  time  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  family.  Byron's 
grandfather,  Admiral  John  Byron,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  which  befell  him  on  his  voyages ;  his  great-uncle,  to  whose 
inheritance  George  Gordon  Byron  succeeded,  had  a  murderous  duel  on 
his  conscience  with  an  ancestor  of  that  Mary  Chaworth  who  first 
planted  in  the  poet* s  soul  the  pain  of  an  unhappy  love,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  the  first  to  give  inspiration  to  his  poetry.  His  father,  the 
threefold  seducer,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide.  And  the  envious 
fairy  deposited  in  the  cradle  of  the  last  of  the  Byrons,  amid  the  splendid 
gifts  of  her  sisters,  that  which  embittered  the  life  of  Byron  irremediably 
— lameness.  The  head  of  an  Apollo  on  a  tall,  beautiful,  manly  frame, 
supported  by  a  deformed  foot;  here  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
that  morbid  self-consciousness  which  Byron  possessed  in  so  large  a 
measure! 

Educated  as  a  boy  at  Aberdeen,  as  a  young  lord  at  Harrow,  and  as 
a  mature  youth  at  Cambridge,  Byron  passed  through  the  regular  course 
of  a  good  English  education.  His  first  poetical  attempts  were  made  at 
Harrow ;  they  were  partly  inspired  by  his  enthusiastic  love  for  Mary 
Chaworth,  who  was  two  years  older  than  himself,  and  cared  nothing 
for  the  ^  lame  boy."  Byron  sufiered  from  this  deep  youthful  love  till 
long  after  he  had  attained  to  man's  estate;  until  it  found  artistic 
expression  in  that  beautiful  poem.  Tike  Dream  (1816),  a  work  which 
induced  Goethe  to  recommend  his  countrymen  to  learn  English  for 
the  sake  of  reading  and  enjoying  it : — 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  jrouth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  ^ntle  hill, 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  'twere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs. 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing — ^the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young — ^yet  not  alike  in  youth, 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  £ur  outgrown  his  years. 
A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream : 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  capartson*d : 

2  B 
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Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 

The  boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  he  was  alone. 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  £ro :  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 

His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 

With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again, 

And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 

What  he  had  written,  but  he  sh^  no  tears. 

And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 

Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 

The  lady  of  his  love  re-enterd  there ; 

She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved — she  knew. 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 

He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 

He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o*er  his  &ce 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  £ad^,  as  it  came ; 

He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 

Retired,  out  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 

For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles ;  he  pass'd 

From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall. 

And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 

And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more« 

In  1807  Lord  Byron,  "a  minor,"  as  was  tastelessly  stated  on  the 
title-page,  produced  a  small  volume  of  youthful  poems,  entitled  Htmrs 
of  Idleness.  It  is  easy,  in  after  years,  to  form  from  them  a  present!* 
ment  of  Byron's  greatness ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  blame 
his  contemporaries  for  seeing  in  this  collection  nothing  but  the  attempts 
of  a  schoolboy.  Much  of  it  is  better  than  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
youth  of  nineteen :  a  good  deal  is  very  feeble.  But  as  a  whole,  it  is 
not  much  below  the  average  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  that  day :  and  the 
exceedingly  harsh  critique  (by  Lord  Brougham  ?)  which  appeEU^  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  the  oracle  of  that  day  in  poetical  matters,  was 
unbecoming  both  in  its  tone  and  its  views.  It  far  exceeded  the  licence 
usually  allowed  to  critics,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  work  of  a  beginner. 

Then  something  unheard  of  happened.  This  young  beginner, 
crushed  to  all  appearances  by  the  critics,  set  to  work,  after  he  had 
drunk  "three  bottles  of  claret,"  and  wrote  as  an  answer  to  the  critique 
his  brilliant,  wrathful  satire  in  doggerel  verse  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers^  in  which  he  proved  all  the  writers  of  the  three  United  King- 
doms to  be  bunglers  and  blockheads.  An  author  who  had  beoi 
criticised,  thus  to  revolt  against  his  critics !  A  young  writer  of  school- 
boy's verses,  venturing  to  tell  such  men  as  Scott,  Moore  and  Southey 
that  all  their  labours  were  worthless!  The  effect  of  this  satire  was 
tremendous.  Not  because  of  its  literary  value,  which  is  but  trifling ; 
the  astonishing  thing  was  the  fact  of  his  writing  it :  its  bold,  and  in 
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some  places  hig^  witty  language,  and  its  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings 
oi  those  it  attacked,  were  perfectly  startling.  Afterwards  Byron  re- 
pented heartily  of  his  unjust  attacks  on  Waker  Scott  and  Thomas 
Moore,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  boA,  which  lasted  as  long  as  he 
lived.    The  man  who  never  forgave  him  was  Robert  Southey. 

A  few  days  before  English  Bards  a{qpeared,  Lord  Byron  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thare  spoke  three  times ;  the  iirst 
time  with  great  success,  in  favour  of  the  poor  Nottingham  weaves,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  for  rioting.  His  secohd  speech  was  on  the  subject 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  He^  of  ooursei 
took  his  seat  on  the  left  side  of  the  HousOr 

In  1809,  1810  and  18x1  (in  which  last  year  his  mother  died),  he 
made  his  first  great  journey  to  Portugal,  Spain,  Malta  and  Greece. 
How  he  lost  his  heart  to  beautifal  ladies  in  Cadiz,  Malta,  and  Athens 
(to  the  "Maid  of  Athens");  how  he  was  hoq>itably  entertained  at 
Janina  by  the  Albanian  chief,  Ali  Fadia;  how  he  swam,  like  Leander, 
from  Sestos  to  Abydos;  all  these  adventures  may  be  read  in  the  various 
accounts  which  have  appeared  of  his  Ufe.    The  finits  which  he  brought 
back  from  this  journey  are  of  more  importance ;  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Chiide  HaroUPs  PUgnmags^  which  appeared  in  London  in  18x2.    In 
this  he  fulfilled  the  obligation  which  his  bold  satire  had  imposed  i^xm 
him,  namely,  to  produce  an  important  work  of  art  of  his  own.     Chiide 
HarohPs  Pilgrimage  had  a  grand  success,  nay,  one  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion ;  Byron  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  it  (is  said,  for  the  passage  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  letters  or  diaries) :  *'  I  awoke  one  morn- 
ing, and  found  myself  famous."    Throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
181 2  Byron  was  the  lion  of  London  society,  almost  as  much  admired 
as  Brummell,  the  leader  of  fashion  1 

Chiide  Harold  sounds  the  keynote  of  most  of  Byron's  later  works ; 
the  deep  melancholy  which  pours  itself  forth  in  eloquent  lamentations. 
No  poem  in  which  the  writer's  personality  stood  forward  so  overpower- 
ingly  had  appeared  in  England  for  centuries.  The  poef  s  original 
intention  was  to  call  it  Chiide  Bururis  Pilgrimage;  but  ever  behind  the 
thin  mask  of  a  supposed  Harold  there  shines  forth  in  every  stanza  the 
countenance  of  Byron,  who  ''could  describe  nothing  but  what  he  had 
himself  seen  or  experienced."  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  every- 
thing he  describes  was  a  personal  experience  of  his  own ;  but  that  his 
poetical  fancy  enabled  him  to  endow  with  vivid  reality  die  sentiments 
and  scenes  which  he  presents  to  us. 

Chiide  Harold  is  a  kind  of  SenHmental  Journey^  but  without  any 
humour ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  melancholy  embodied  in  poetry.  But 
melancholy,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Borne,  is  God's  gladness.  The  statdy 
metre ;  the  Spenserian  stanzas ;  the  clearness  of  the  language,  despite 
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fill  the  luxuriance  of  description ;  the  poetic  background  of  Spain  and 
Greece;  all  this  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  And  ag&in, 
the  melandioly  of  the  handsome  young  man  of  rank^  who  had  certainly 
returned  from  an  adventurous  journey !  The  frivolous  circles  of  the 
Prince  Regent's  time  found  in  these  strains  a  spedal  charm ;  ttey  weit 
enchanted  by  their  utterly  novel  character. 

The'  first  two  cantos  of  CMUe  Harold  have  not  neariy  so  poveifiil 
an  effect  at  the  present  day ;  there  is  something  monotonous  in  them, 
they  are  on  a  uniform  level  Unquestionably  the  art  of  giving  life  to 
nature,  Byron's  strongest  point,  akeady  showed  itself  in  these  two  fint 
cantos.  At  his  magic  word  the  ocean  gains  speedi,  the  mountain  a 
voice;  every  tree,  every  shattered  column,  the  colour  of  the  sky,*-^ 
become  a  part  of  the  poet's  souL 

The  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  CJUide  HarM  were  written  eight 
years  later.  In  profound  contemplation  of  the  world,  in  warmth 
of  language,  and  in  rhythmic  euphony,  they  far  exceed  the  first  two 
cantos.  The  lack  of  constructive  power  is  atoned  for  by  the  laige 
number  of  charming  poetic  passages.  The  aflfecting  dedication  to  his 
little  daughter  Ada,  the  stanza  in  the  third  canto,  in  which  he  takes 
leave  of  this  beloved  child,  whom  he  never  saw  again,  are  among 
Byron's  imperishable  creations :— ^ 

My  daughter  I  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
My  daughter  1  with  thy  qame  thus  much  mil  end — 
I  see  thee  not — I  hear  thee  not — ^but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  firiend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  £ur  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  should*st  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,— ^hen  mipe  is  cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 

The  child  of  love,— though  bom  in  bitterness 

And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 

These  were  the  elements,  and  thine  no  less. 

A$  yet  such  are  around  thee, — ^but  thy  fire 

Shall  be  more  temper'dt  <^<^  thy  hope  &r  higher. 

Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers  I    O  er  the  sea. 

And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire. 

Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee, 

As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to  me  1 

We  come  now  to  the  fourth  canto  of  ChiUk  Harold.  In  its  perfect 
symmetry,  always  preserving  the  very  highest  character^  it  fiur  exceeds 
all  Byron's  other  greater  works.  From  the  first  stanza,  the  fionous 
description  of  Venice,  to  the  last,  in  which  the  poet  takes  leave  of  his 
own  creation,  we  revel  in  the  purest,  noUest  poetry.  Almost  every 
stanza  is  worthy  of  translation :  the  verses  on  Rome,  "the  dty  of  his 
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soul,"  or  the  '^Niobe  of  Nations,"  or  the  spots  in  LBtium»  glorified  in 
history  and  tradition,  the  stanzas  to  the  sea,  "  RoU  on,  thou  deep  and 
dark  blue  Ocean !" — who,  that  has  read  them,  can  ever  lose  his  ardent 
admiration  for  Uiis  great  master,  whose  language  is  so  enchanting,  and 
who  endows  the  dead  past  with  life?  The  sublimity  of  this  poem 
readies  its  greatest  height  in  the  appeal  to  Time  and  N^nesis  (Stanzas 
130,  etc.,  etc.)  Byron's  personal  sorrows ;  his  domestic  unhappiness : 
how  these  powerful  stanzas  lead  on  from  these  to  the  sorrows  of  man- 
kind in  general !  Only  in  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  ifischylus,  Dante,  and  Goethe  is  anything  to  be  found  equalling 
the  bitter  pathos  of  the  following  stanzas : — 

Oh  Time  1  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adoraer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time  !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 


Time,  the  avenger  !  unto  thee,  I  lift 

My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a  gift ! 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 

Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  ^eat  Nemesis ! 

Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long — 

Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Furies  from  the  abyss, 

And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 

For  that  unnatural  retribution— just, 

Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near, — ^in  this 

Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust ! 

Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart  ?    Awake !  thou  shalt,  and  must 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  now 

I  slurink  from  what  is  suifer'd :  let  him  speak 

Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow. 

Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak ; 

But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 

Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse. 

Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  frir  hour  shall  vrreak 

The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse. 

And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse ! 

That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness.     Have  I  not — 

Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth  I  behold  it,  Heaven  I — 

Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  ? 

Have  I  not  suffer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  life's  life  lie'd  away  I 

And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 

Beoiuse  not  altogether  of  such  clay 

As  rots  into.the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey? 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold 
appeared  (iSia),  Byron  wrote  his  six  songs  To  TAyrza.  They  were 
the  most  fervent  of  his  lyric  poems,  addressed  to  a  lady  beloved  by 
him,  who  had  just  died.    The  name  of  this  lady  is  veiled  in  ob;Knirity. 
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In  r8x3  appeared  his  three  poedoal  narratives  in  verse :  HU  Giaow, 
Tke  Bride  of  AbydMy  and  The  Corsair.  These  were  foUofwed  hter 
by  Lara  (1814),  Hie  Siegt  of  Corinth  (1815),  Parisina  (1816),  I%e 
Prisoner  of  ChUlon  (1816),  Ma%efpa  (i8i8)»  and  afker  a  longer  interval* 
The  Island  (18^3).  The  first-named,  especially  Hu  Giaour^  Tke 
Corsair^  and  Lara  contributed  laigdy  at  the  time  to  weave  around 
Byron's  name  the  portentous  suspicion  of  fearful  crimes  committed 
by  him  on  his  journeys  in  the  East  To  the  ladies  esqiedally  it 
seemed  self-evident  that  the  heroes  of  these  semi*opemtic  tales  were 
collectivdy  personified  in  Byron.  The  poet  simply  followed  hb 
ineradicable  tendency  to  blacken  his  own  chanu:ter»  leaving  his 
admirers  to  thdr  superstitious  ideas. 

His  poetical  narratives,  except  The  Prisoner  of  ChUian  and  Maufpa^ 
have  remained  more  famous  for  the  *' beautiful  passages"  they  contain 
than  for  their  value  as  actual  works  of  art.  The  figure  of  the 
interesting  criminal  with  the  larg^  and  loving  heart,  at  whose  feet 
a  gentle  maiden  pours  out  her  soul  in  adoration,  becomes  somewhat 
tedious  by  repetition.  The  ancestor  of  these  gifted  robber-chiefs 
is  the  German  Karl  Moor,  who  has  assumed  another  mask,  taking 
as  a  model  in  an  indirect  way  the  blasks  heroes  of  Chateaubriand; 
but  at  bottom  we  find  the  characters  equally  unnatural.  However, 
Byron  skilfully  contrived  to  conceal  the  lade  of  epic  value  and  truthful- 
ness to  nature  by  the  splendid  lyric  passages  he  introduced  into  these 
poems.  These  lyric  pearls  were  for  the  most  part  added  afterwards 
for  later  editions ;  and  the  best  of  them  all  is  the  following  wonderful 
passage  from  the  Giaour: — 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead —  That  fires  not,  wms  not,  weeps  not,  now, 

Ere  the  first  dav  of  death  is  fled,  And  bat  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

The  fint  dark  day  of  nothingness,  Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress,  Appals  the  gazing  mourner^  heart, 

(Before  Decay's  efiieuang  fingers  As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers),    The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon  ; 

And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air,  Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone* 

The  rapture  of  repose  tluit's  there,  Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 

The  fis^d  yet  tencfer  traits  that  streak  He  still  m^ht  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 

The  langour  of  the  i^acid  cheek,  So  fiur,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd, 

^d — but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye.  The  first,  Ust  look  by  Death  reveal'd ! 

The  Prisoner  of  CkUion  and  Mauppa  are  little  masterpieces  well 
rounded  off  and  complete  in  themselves.  The  sonnet,  which  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  former,  is  a  real  gem. 

In  1814,  he  produced  his  splendid  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  after 
his  abdication,  a  piece  worthy  of  comparison  with  Manzoni's  Ode  on 
Napolnris  Death:  the  fifth  of  May;  also  the  lyric  ooUecdon,  Mehrew 
Melodies.  Of  these  twenty-three  poems,  chiefly  on  Old  Testament 
sid>jects,  not  one  is  feeble;  not  one  is  lacking  in  that  beautiful,  musical 
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diction,  which  gives  them  so  high  a  place  in  Byron's  lyric  poetry.  TAe 
Destruction  of  Sennacherib  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  of 
th^n. 

Eicept  The  Siege  of  Corinth^  no  poem  of  importance  i^peared 
in  1815.  However,  diis  was  the  most  memorable  year  of  Byron's 
after-life.  On  January  and,  1815,  he  married  Annabella  Milbanke, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  country  gentleman.  It  was  not  a  marriage 
of  passionate  love;  it  was  rather  prompted  by  ennui  and  lack  of 
money. 

On  December  lotb,  181 5,  his  daughter  Ada  was  bom.  She  died 
in  1853  as  Lady  Lovelace,  being  thirty-seven  years  of  age  (the  same 
age  as  her  father  at  his  death).  At  the  end  of  January,  18 16,  Lady 
Byron  went  to  see  her  parents;  she  wrote  her  husband  affectionate 
letters  while  on  the  way,  and  then  suddenly  declared  that  she  would 
never  return  to  him  again.  Many  stories  have  been  told  about  the  reason 
for  this  cruel  desertion ;  the  so-called  "  Revelations  "  by  Mrs.  Beecher- 
Stowe  (1869),  caused  Byron  to  be  accused  of  improper  relations  with 
his  half-sister,  Augusta  Leigh.  The  violent  quarrel  in  the  English 
newspapers,  which  arose  at  that  time  out  of  Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe's 
book,  certainly  established  this  conclusion  irrefutably,  that  Lady  Byron 
left  her  husband  under  the  influence  of  morbid  imaginations ;  always 
maintained  the  most  affectionate  relations  with  Augusta  Leigh ;  suffered 
increasingly  from  insane  delusions  till  the  day  of  her  death ;  and  sinned 
both  against  Byron  and  the  truth  by  her  duplicity  during  his  life,  and 
her  heartlessness  after  his  death.  The  horrible  accusation  against 
Byron  and  his  half-sister  lacks  even  a  shadow  of  foundation,  as  may 
be  confidently  asserted  after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  all  documents 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

Lady  Byron's  eloquent  silence  and  covert  suggestions,  contributed 
largely  to  the  malicious  behaviour  of  London  Society  towards  Lord 
Byron.  There  arose  against  the  poet  such  a  storm  of  moral  "  society  " 
mdignation,  that  he,  though  the  bravest  of  men  in  contending  against 
a  visible  enemy,  could  only  escape  that  slander,  ill-grounded  as  it  was, 
by  self-exile  f^om  England.  Disraeli  says  in  his  novel  Venetia^  an 
account  of  Byron's  life  in  which  truth  and  fiction  are  cleverly  blended 
together :  **The  poet  might  now  have  observed, '  I  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  myself  infamous  1'"  The  best  that  has  been  written  on 
this  sudden  virtuous  outbreak  against  Lord  Byron  is  from  the  pen  of 
Macaulay.    He  says  in  his  essay  on  Byron  :*^ 

''We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  before  the  world  a  single  fact  indicating 
that  Lord  Bjrron  was  more  to  blame  than  any  other  man  who  t$  on  bad 
tenns  with  his  wifft.  We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  tl^e  British 
public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality.  In  general,  elopements, 
divorces,  and  family  quarrels  pass  with  little  notice.    We  read  the  scandal. 
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talk  about  it  for  a  day,  and  forget  it  But  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  our 
virtue  becomes  outrageous ;  we  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We  seek 
for  a  scai>e*goat,  a  sort  of  'whipping  boy' ;  at  length  our  anger  is  satiated, 
and  our  virtue  goes  quietly  to  sleep  tor  seven  years  more."  Bynm  felt,  that 
"  if  aU  that  was  said  of  him  were  tnie,  he  was  not  good  enough  fior  England; 
and  if  &lse,  England  was  not  good  enoufgh  for  him." 

On  April  26th,  x8i6,  he  left  England  for  ever,  and  traversed  Belgium 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  on  his  way  to  Switzerland. 
His  actual  labours  as  a  poet,  in  his  own  country,  had  scarcely  lasted 
four  years! 

In  March,  1816,  he  had  written  his  fstrewell  to  his  wife,  so  genecally 

Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  for  ever. 
Still  for  ever,  (are  thee  well ! 

the  MS.  of  which  shows  traces  of  the  tears  he  shed.  But  this  con- 
ciliatory tone  soon  changed,  after  he  had  learned  in  Switzerland  how 
maliciously  Lady  Byron  did  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to  strengthen  the 
slanderous  reports  against  him.  The  Lines  on  hearing  thai  Lady  Byron 
was  ill  (Sept,  181 6),  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  cutting  severity:  the 
words  "  moral  Clytemnestra  of  thy  lord,"  will  show  futtu:e  generations, 
in  the  shortest  and  most  striking  terms,  what  were  the  relations  between 
Lady  Byron  and  her  husband. 

In  1816  he  wrote  his  three  affecting  poems  to  his  half-sister  Augusta; 
the  one  beginning  "  My  sister,  my  sweet  sister,"  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  so  fervent,  that  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  In  order  to  feel  proper  in- 
dignation at  the  vile  slanders  uttered  against  Byron,  this  poem  should 
be  read : — 

My  sister  t  my  sweet  sister  I  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine ; 
MountaiDS  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine. 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  Uie  same— 
Ajloved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign ; 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through  and  a  home  with  thee. 

Ip  this  prolific  year,  18 16,  he  produced  Darhness^  that  fearful  picture 
of  the  destruction  of  the  world.  It  may  be  said  generally,  that  Byron's 
domestic  misfortune,  which  drove  him  from  his  native  land,  and  the 
shock  which  it  gave  him,  were  the  diief  cause  of  the  melancholy  spirit 
which  pervades  his  later  poems. 

About  that  time  aiq)eared  also  the  dramatic  poem  Man/rod^  b^gun 
in  September,  1816,  on  the  Wengem  Alps,  in  the  Bernese  Obetland. 
In  this  powerful  poem,  Byron  entered  the  lists  with  Goethe;  since 
Faust^  no  such  profound  poetical  creation  had  appeared,  knocking 
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with  such  powerful  hands  at  the  brazen  gates  of  human  fate.  It  is 
certain  that  Feiust  inspired  Lc^d  Byron  with  the  idea  of  this  poem, 
although  only  single  fragments  of  it  were  accessible  to  him,  and  that 
by  means  of  oral  translation.  But  in  Manfred  Byron  preserved  his 
poetical  independence;  it  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  Faust^  as  appears 
from  this :  unlike  Faust,  Manfred  does  not  succumb  to  the  evil  powers ; 
he  does  not  sell  himself  to  the  devil ;  but,  by  the  force  of  his  superior 
human  personality,  he  defies  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  the  end. 
Goethe  wrote  of  Manfred: — 

''This  singular,  intellectual  poet,  has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself  and 
extracted  from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for  his  hypochondriacal  humour. 
He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  principles  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own 
purposes,  so  that  no  one  of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly 
on  this  account  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  his  gpenius.  The  whole  is 
in  this  way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  task 
for  the  cntic  to  point  out,  not  only  the  alterations  he  has  made  but  their 
degree  of  resemblance  with,  or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original ;  in  the  course 
of  which  I  cannot  deny,  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded  and 
exuberant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the  dis- 
satisfaction we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration." 

The  portrayal  of  character  in  Manfred  v&  but  poor;  but  the  numerous 
pictures  of  nature  it  contains  are  the  more  splendid  by  contrast.  Never 
since  has  anyone  described  the  higher  Alpine  country,  giving  such  a 
striking  impression  of  its  reflected  image  in  the  heart  of  the  beholder, 
as  the  author  of  Manfred.  The  most  celebrated  passage,  and  justly 
so,  is  the  picture  of  the  Staubbach  waterfall  above  Lauterbrunnen : — 

It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  stiU  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silvers  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  with  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse. 

On  the  Lake  of  Geneva  Byron  had  met  Shelley,  his  greatest  English 
contemporary;  and  from  that  time  till  the  early  death  of  the  latter 
(1822),  there  existed  a  noble  bond  of  friendship  between  these  two 
men,  estranged  from  their  native  land.  The  influence  of  Shelley,  his 
pantheistic  view  of  the  world>  appears  in  many  passages  of  Byron's 
poems  of  later  date  than  1816. 

The  year  181 7  found  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  where,  besides  the 
fourth  canto  of  Chiide  Haroid^  he  wrote  his  extremely  lively  little  epic 
poem  Beppo.  Both  as  a  prelude  to  Don  Juan  and  as  an  independent 
work  Beppo  is  one  of  the  most  successful  little  works  of  art  of  its 
kind;  graceful  and  somewhat  frivolous  poetical  chit-chat.  The  idea 
originated  in  Pulci's  comic  poem  Morgante  Maggiore^  and  probably 
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also  from  a  doser  acquaintance  with  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furia^.  At 
a  later  date,  Bippo  served  Alfred  de  Musset  as  a  model  for  his  short 
jocose  epic  poems.  The  intrinsic  value  of  Beppo  is  but  small,  its 
whole  merit  lying  in  its  finished  style ;  it  is  a  rich,  graceful,  and  witty 
masque^  describing  the  Carnival  of  Venice. 

Byron's  wild,  Don  Juan-like  life  in  Venice  has  been  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  strong  reproach.  However,  a  life  which  left  him  time  to 
finish  Manfred^  to  study  the  Armenian  language,  and  to  write  the 
beautiful  poem  entitled  Tassds  Lament  (1817),  as  well  as  the  fourth 
canto  of  Chiide  Harold^  Beppo^  The  Ode  to  Venice^  Mauppa^  and  the 
first  four  cantos  of  Don  Juan  (1818-19),  cannot  have  been  quite  like 
the  life  of  an  Eastern  sultan ! 

In  April,  1819,  Lord  Byron  made  the  acquaintance  of  Countess 
Teresa  Guiccioli,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  and 
passionate  afiection  until  his  death.  Through  her,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  circles  of  the  Italian  "  Carbonari,"  to  whom  he  ofiered  hb  best 
talents  and  his  fortune,  just  as  he  afterwards  did  for  the  liberation  of 
Greece.  The  influence  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli  on  the  poems  he 
produced  after  1819  is  unmistakable;  the  splendid  female  characters 
in  Sardanapalus  and  Cain  owe  many  of  their  best  traits  to  her.  To 
this  lady,  so  beloved  by  him,  he  addressed  the  very  beautiful  poem  he 
wrote  at  Bologna,  To  the  Fo.  In  all  Byron's  utterances  conceraiiig 
Teresa  Guiccioli,  whether  in  prose  or  in  poetry,  we  find  the  same 
tender  and  fervent  language  that  characterises  this  poem.  The  thought 
of  the  beloved  one  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Italy  tormented  the 
poet's  last  moments  when  dying  at  MissolonghL  Byron  passed  away 
with  these  words  on  his  lips  in  memory  of  her :  ''  lo  lasdo  qualdie 
cosa  di  caro  nel  mondo"  (*'I  am  leaving  something  dear  behind  me 
on  earth  "). 

He  passed  the  years  from  1820  to  1822  at  Savenna  and  Pisa  in 
constant  companionship  with  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  separated  by  a  papal  decree  from  her  worthless  and  insignificant 
husband.  For  her  sake  he  wrote  DanUs  Frophety  (i8so)  in  tetza 
rima,  and  a  very  successful  translation  of  Francesca  da  Rimini  in 
Dante's  Inferno;  and,  also  for  her  sake,  the  dramas  Marino  FaSaro 
(2820)  and  The  Two  Foscaris  (1821).  Besides  these  dramas  and 
Manfred^  we  have  the  following  by  Byron:  SardanapeUus  (i8ai), 
Cdfiv,  a  Mystery  (1821),  Heaven  and  Earthy  a  Mystery  (1821),  IVemer 
(1821),  and  The  Deformed  Transformed  (1821).  The  year  1821  may 
therefore  be  called  Byron's  dramatic  year. 

Werner  is  a  weak,  badly-^planned  piece,  though  at  one  time  it  met 
with  nothing  but  success  on  the  English  stage ;  of  all  Byron's  poems» 
it  is  almost  the  only  one  in  which  his  peculiar  style  is  lacking. 
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In  Hke  Defarmid  Transformed  he  has  introduced  in  several  scenes 
many  of  the  sad  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
mother  on  account  of  his  lameness.  Apart  from  this  personal  interest 
the  piece  is  of  little  value. 

llie  two  Italian  dramas  are  rich  in  sublime  passages,  especially  the 
last  speech  of  the  Doge  in  Marino  FaUero;  but  they  are  poor  as 
r^ards  dramatic  power,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  dramatis  persana^ 
are  not  defined  with  sufficient  sharpness.  They  are  ill  adapted  to  the 
stage,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  reproach  Lord  Byron  with  that  He 
did  not  write  his  collection  of  draxnas  for  the  stage ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  objected  strongly  to  their  representation.  He  even  offered  a 
theatrical  manager  who  looked  upon  his  pieces  as  proscribed,  a  large 
sum  of  money  not  to  represent  them !  His  own  words  are :  "  I  write 
for  an  intellectual  theatre." 

But  the  purely  poetical  value  of  some  of  Byron's  dramas  is  much 
greater  by  contrast  Heaven  and  Earthy  founded  on  the  Biblical 
account  c^  the  Deluge,  is  a  short  composition  full  of  solemn  beauty, 
which  is  only  inferior  to  his  gigantic  work  Cain.  Cain  is  Byron's 
profoundest  utterance  on  heavenly  and  earthly  things;  the  work  in 
which  he  ranks  with  iEschylus,  the  writer  of  Prometheus^  and  with 
Goethe  in  Faust^  Goethe  declared  this  without  envy :  "  The  beauty 
of  Byron's  Cain  is  so  unrivalled  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  be  compared  with  it"  The  lovely  character  of  Adah,  Cain's  wife : 
the  gloomy  apparition  of  Lucifer,  who  does  not  appear  as  a  semi- 
human  devil  like  Mephistopheles,  but  as  a  son  of  Heaven,  banished 
from  the  table  of  divine  happiness;  finally  Cain  himself,  whose 
fratricide  does  not  arise  fix>m  malignant  envy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  overpowering  feeling  of  the  misery  of  the  world;  Cain,  who 
fears  and  hates  death,  yet  himself  brings  it  into  the  world,  un- 
consciously :  these  characters  and  their  words  will  never  perish.  Cain 
was  dedicated  to  Walter  Scott,  who  accepted  it  with  pride  and  grati- 
tude. This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  English  critics  from  writing 
this  poem  down,  in  an  angry  spirit  almost  incomprehensible  at  the 
present  day,  bordering  indeed  on  madness.  It  was  looked  on  in 
England  as  though  Lord  Byron  himself,  and  not  Cain,  had  murdered 
the  pious  Abel.  And  yet  Cain  contains  hardly  anything  that  cannot 
be  justified  from  Scripture :  even  Lucifer's  speech  is  by  no  means  so 
blasphemous  as  that  of  Satan,  for  instance,  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Except  Cain's  speech  against  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  lost,  the 
whole  of  this  drama  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  English  Church ;  and  Goethe  has  stated  the  case  correctly 
on  this  point  when  he  says :  "There  is  really  nothing  in  Cain  but  what 
the  English  bishops  themselves  teach."    A  pirated  edition  of  Cain  was 
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declared  not  to  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  because  so 
impious  a  work  was  outside  legal  protection ! 

Sardanapaius  was  dedicated  by  Byron  "To  the  illustrious  Goethe.'' 
This  from  a  stage  point  of  view  is  the  most  mature  of  his  dramas. 
The  lovely  Ionian  lady,  Myrrha,  so  touchingly  portrayed,  and  yet 
reaching  almost  to  the  heroic,  is  a  character  only  equalled  in  Shake- 
speare. It  must,  moreover,  be  said  that  the  female  characters  in 
Byron's  poems  are  much  more  forcibly  depicted  than  his  male  ones. 
Goethe  also  esteemed  Byron's  dramatic  endowments  very  hi^y: 
"  I  have  not  discovered  what  I  call  inventive  power  in  a  greater  d^ree 
in  any  man  than  I  have  in  Byron.  The  manner  in  which  he  looses 
a  dramatic  knot  is  always  beyond  all  expectation,  and  always  better 
than  one  could  believe." 

Between  whiles  he  wrote  The  Vision  of  JudgnunL  This  was  t 
crushing  satirical  poem  on  what  may  be  called  the  fulsome  piaise 
bestowed  by  Robert  Southey,  the  court  poet,  and  former  revolutiomst, 
on  the  insignificant  George  III.  (see  for  example  p.  335).  The 
malicious  and  narrow-minded  denunciation  of  Byron  by  Southey,  as 
the  founder  of  a  "Satanic  School,"  received  here  its  well<<iesmed 
reward :  after  Byron's  poetical  judgment  Southey  was  a  dead  man. 

We  now  come  to  Byron's  last  and  most  voluminous  poem,  Don 
Juan^  at  which  he  worked  till  the  year  of  his  death.  It  comUnes 
all  the  most  splendid  gifts  of  his  artistic  power  with  a  daryJing 
coruscation  of  poetry,  wit,  pathos,  mastery  of  language  and  rhythm ; 
and,  as  a  powerful  fragment  of  sixteen  cantos,  it  loudly  bears  witness 
to  the  certainly  "  immeasurable  talent "  of  Byron. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  contents  of  Don  Juan  here.  No  state- 
ment of  it  would  suffice  to  describe  the  extraordinary  richness  dL 
poetic  fancy,  the  clever  humour,  the  touching  and  at  ^e  same  time 
extravagant  situations,  the  verbal  witticism,  the  quick  ideas,  the 
masterly  rhymes :  everything,  in  short,  which  stamps  Don  Juan  as  the 
greatest  poetical  work  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  anything  new  about  this  astoni^ng  creation  of  the 
poet :  since  Goethe  pronounced  his  opinions  no  critic  has  contributed 
anything  essentially  necessary  to  a  right  estimation  of  it  Goethe  has 
repeatedly  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  Dim  Juan^  and  always 
dearly  and  enthusiastically.  He  calls  it:  "A  work  of  boundless 
genius,  misanthropical  even  to  the  harshest  savageness,  tender  to  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  sweet  feelings.  The  technical  execution 
of  the  verse  in  every  respect  agrees  with  the  wild,  wondrous,  merciless 
character  of  the  story :  the  poet  spares  language  as  little  as  he  does 
men." 

Byron  dedicated  this  madcap  poem  to  the  tame  and  pious  poet 
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laureate  Southey,  his  best  enemy ;  and  that  in  seventeen  stanzas,  which 
sound  like  cuts  with  a  whip.  Then  follow  the  sixteen  cantos,  in  every 
one  of  which  the  most  exuberant  spirit  of  ridicule  shakes  the  bells 
of  its  fool's  cap  so  continuously  amidst  the  most  pathetic  seriousness 
that  the  reader  is  constantly  being  hurled  precipitately  from  one  mood 
to  another.  Only  once  does  Don  Juan  hold  fast,  through  some  dozen 
stanzas,  the  tone  of  ardent  love,  with  which  they  commence :  this  is  in 
the  splendid  story  of  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  in  Canto  II. : — 

It  was  the  cooling  hoar,  just  when  the  rounded 
Red  son  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded. 
Circling  fdl  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 
With  the  fur  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  aend  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  floating  glow 
Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright : 
Tney  gazed  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 
Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  sight ; 
They  heard  the  waves  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low. 
And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 
Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss. 

A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love, 

And  b^uty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 

Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 

Where  heart,  and  soul»  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  ablaze, 

Each  kiss  a  heart-quake. 

And  when  Byron  laughs  in  Dan  Juan  it  is  not  with  the  frivolous 
laugh  of  a  buffooui  but  in  the  serious  tone  of  one  who  has  suffered 
much  pain :  when  he  jests  it  is  not  from  a  vain  satisfaction  with  his 
own  wit.  On  the  contrary,  a  pious  gravity  lies  concealed  in  his  jests ; 
especially  in  those  passages,  where  he  does  not  chat  harmlessly,  but 
discusses  great  public  questions.  Before  Stranger,  and  long  before 
Heine,  Don  Juan's  brilliant  jests,  like  the  clear  tones  of  the  clarion, 
were  flung  into  the  midst  of  the  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  fifteen 
years  after  Napoleon's  fall,  so  paralysing  to  heart  and  brain :  they  were 
all  directed  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  insignificant  princes  of  the 
period  against  the  nations,  and  the  Congresses  of  Verona  and  Laibach, 
so  fatal  to  liberty.  Byron  was  the  first  and  the  boldest  political  poet 
of  this  century :  he,  who  had  cast  politics  aside  as  scarcely  Worthy  of 
attention,  became  the  most  earnest  of  party  men  when  he  saw  his  hour 
c(»ne.  As  to  how  far  this  was  prejudicial  to  his  true  vocation  as  a 
poet  Goethe  has  pronounced  the  best  opinion :  '*  Had  Byron  had  the 
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opportunity  to  give  vent  to  all  the  opposition  that  was  in  him,  by 
repeated  strenuous  utterances  in  Parliament,  he  would  appear  in  a  far 
better  light  as  a  poet" 

Dan  Juan  is  not  a  book  for  very  young  girls.  Byron  never  deorived 
himself  on  that  point,  as  these  drastic  words  of  his  declare :  "A  camd 
will  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  before  my  Don  Juan  will  find  its 
way  into  an  English  drawingnroom."  He  writes  on  this  point  to 
Murray,  his  publisher:  ''I  mil  not  make  'Ladies'  books'  a/  dileitar 
leftmine  e  lapUbe.  I  have  written  from  the  fulness  of  my  mind,  from 
passion,  from  impulse,  from  many  motives,  but  not  for  their  sweet 
voices/'  However,  it  is  not  especially  on  moral  grounds  that  Den 
Juan  is  not  a  poem  for  youth ;  but,  rather,  on  account  of  the  ruthless- 
ness  with  which  it  mockingly  destroys  all  the  sweet  delusions  of  youth. 
Don  Juan  is,  according  to  Byron's  own  confession,  ''a  Satire  on  akusa 
of  the  present  states  of  society,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.  It  may  be 
now  and  then  voluptuous ;  I  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is  worse,  Smollett 
ten  times  worse,  and  Fielding  no  better." 

Don  Juan  remains  a  fragment  The  first  two  cantos  appeared  in 
1819,  and  the  sixteenth  was  finished  in  1823,  breaking  ofi*  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  hero's  most  sensational  adventures  in  pure,  moral  England 
During  his  residence  in  Cephalonia  (at  the  end  of  1823),  five  more 
captos  are  said  to  have  been  written,  if  we  may  believe  a  statement  of  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  who  can  only  have  been  informed  of  their  existence 
by  letter.  At  present  as  little  of  these  cantos  have  been  published,  as 
of  the  Reminiscences  of  Byron^  which  Thomas  Moore,  with  incredible 
meanness,  burned;  although,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  who 
read  them,  they  contained  nothing  particularly  shocking,  or  personally 
offensive.  The  fragments  from  his  diaries  which  appeared  in  1830, 
together  with  several  letters,  cannot,  valuable  as  they  are,  make  amends 
for  what  is  apparently  the  final  loss  of  the  actual  Reminiscences. 

In  other  respects  Byron  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his  friends. 
Hobhouse,  for  instance,  with  whom  he  was  on  most  confidential  terms, 
made  up  his  mind,  despite  the  cloud  of  repulsive  scandal  hanging  over 
Bjnron's  memory,  to  seal  up,  till  the  year  1900,  those  notes  of  his, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  afibrded  a  truthful  explanation. 

Lord  Byron's  end,  though  tragic,  made  some  amends  at  the  last  for 
his  embittered  life.  In  May,  1823,  there  was  sent  out  to  him  a  petition 
of  the  London  Committee  for  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Greece,  in  order  to  aid  with  his  whole 
fortune,  and  with  his  life,  the  cause  of  a  people  who  had  been  dear 
to  him  from  the  days  of  his  youth.  From  L^hom  he  had  thanked 
Goethe  for  his  beautiful  political  call  to  this  military  expedition  in  the 
well-known  poem  Ein  freundUch  Wort  Kommt  eines  nach  dem  andem 
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(one  friendly  word  follows  another);  but  he  wrote  in  plain  prose, 
touching  in  its  modesty.  "For,"  said  he,  "it  would  but  ill  become 
me  to  pretend  to  exchange  verses  with  him  who  for  fifty  years  has  been 
the  undisputed  sovereign  of  European  literature." 

It  was  at  Missolonghi  that  a  marsh  fever  carried  off  Byron  (April 
19th,  i8a4)i  after  a  short  ilhiess.  He  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year, 
the  same  age  as  Raphael,  Mozart,  and  Bums.  A  beautiful  marble 
statue  of  the  poet,  dedicated  to  him  by  the  grateful  Greek  nation,  has 
been  erected  there. 

It  was  Goethe  again  who  sang  a  diige  for  the  dead  poet,  in  the 
second  pM  of  Faust: — 


Wtlssten  wir  doch  kaam  so  klagen ; 

Neidoid  singen  wir  ddn  Loos : 
Dir  in  Klar — und  trUben  Tagen 

Lied  und  Mut  war  schon  und  gross. 


Ach  1  sum  Erdenglttck  geboren, 
Hoher  Ahnen,  grosser  Kraft, 

Leider  1  frtth  dir  selbst  verloren, 
jUgendblUte  weggerafft ; 


Scharfisr  Blick,  die  Welt  su  schauen, 

Mitsinn  jedem  Herzensdrang, 
Liebesglut  der  besten  Frauen, 

Und  ein  eigenster  Gesang. 

Byron  had  long  had  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  very  near. 
His  last  poem,  entitled,  On  this  day  I  complete  my  thirty-sixth  year^ 
written  three  months  before  his  death,  breathes  a  foreboding  of  his 
quitting  this  life : — 

'Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved,  The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field 

Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move ;  Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see  ! 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved,  The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
StiU  let  me  love.  Was  not  more  free  I 

My  days  ore  in  the  jrellow  leaf;  Awake !  (not  Greece,  she  is  awake)  I 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ;  Awake  my  spirit !  think  through  whom 

The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  gnef  Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake 
Are  mine  alone  !  And  then  strike  home  I 


The  fire  that  on  mv  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile  I 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care. 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
cut  wear  the  chain. 


Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  I    Unto  thee, 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrett'st  thy  youth,  why  Ivotf 
The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 


But  *tis  not  /Aw,  and  'tis  not  ken  Seek  out,  less  often  sought  than  found, 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  A  soldier's  grave — ^for  thee,  the  best ; 

nom^  Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier.  And  take  thy  rest. 

Or  binds  his  brow. 

Byron's  death  was  looked  on  by  the  Greeks  as  a  great  national 
calamity.     Twenty-one  days'  public  mourning  did  honour  to  the  poet. 
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as  well  as  to  the  people  who  wore  it  on  his  account  The  Gredt 
chieftains  wanted  to  bury  the  corpse  of  Byron  in  Hellenic  soil,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  the  interment  should  take  place  in  the  Temple 
of  Theseus  at  Athens ;  but  his  friends  decided  otherwise.  His  bean 
only  rests  at  Missolonghi.  In  the  church  of  this  little  town  in  the  west 
of  Greece  a  solemn  funeral  service  was  held,  to  which  the  corpse  was 
borne  through  the  streets  on  an  open  bier,  draped  with  black,  and  widi 
a  hehnet,  sword,  and  wreath  of  laurels  laid  upon  it,  after  wfaidi  the 
ship,  with  flags  lowered  in  token  of  mourning,  bore  the  poet  back  to 
his  last  resting-place  in  England,  eight  years  after  he  had  quitted  it  in 
anger.  The  clergy  of  Westminster  would  not  allow  him  to  be  buried 
in  the  Poet's  Comer  of  the  famous  Abbey,  where  so  many  unwoithy 
and  obscure  persons  lie ;  and  those  of  St  Paul's  were  equally  narrow- 
minded.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  greatest  English  poet  of  modem 
times  rests  in  the  village  churchyard  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  not  bx 
from  Newstead  Abbey,  the  former  seat  of  the  family.  A  simple 
memorial  tablet,  erected  by  his  sister  Augusta,  tells  who  lies  buried 
there. 

Nor  was  Byron's  bust,  by  Thorwaldsen,  allowed  a  space  in  any 
English  temple  of  fame ;  it  now  adorns  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Some  years  ago  a  monument  to  him  was  erected  in 
London  at  the  instigation  of  Disraeli,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  but  a 
lamentable  production  of  English  art,  like  most  of  the  statues  in  the 
streets  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  II 
BYRON^  CONTEMPORARIES 

I.  SHELLEY  (1792-1822) 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  is  the  last  of  the  fearfuUy  long  fist 
of  prominent  English  poets  who  were  snatched  away  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood.  He  ranks  as  the  last,  not  the  least,  in  thai 
ghastly  funeral  procession,  in  which  are  found  Surrey,  Sidney,  Marlowe, 
Chatterton,  Bums,  Byron,  Keats.  He  was  bom  August  4th,  1792, 
at  Field  Place,  Sussex :  and  was  drowned  July  8th,  1822,  while  sailk^ 
in  a  boat  in  the  Bay  of  Lerici,  near  Genoa,  before  he  had  quite 
completed  his  thirtieth  year  1 

From  his  youth  upwards  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  did  not  go  the  way  of 
other  men.  At  Eton  he,  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  was  called 
"The  Atheist";  the  semi-barbarous  bullying  that  prevailed  in  the 
school,  especially  the  "  fagging "  system,  aroused  his  indignation  and 
strengthened  his  desire  to  fight  against  the  ordinary  usages  of  the 
world.  In  ne  Revolt  of  Islam  he  has  strikingly  described  the  first 
awakening  of  his  hatred  against  tyranny  in  any  form  whatever : — 

Thoughts  of  great  deeds  were  mine,  dear  friend,  when  first 

The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass. 
I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 

My  spirit's  sleep.    A  fresh  May-dawn  it  was, 

When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 
And  wept,  I  knew  not  why :  until  there  rose 

From  the  near  schoolroom  voices  that  alas ! 

Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

And  then  I  clasped  my  hands,  and  looked  around, 

But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  poured  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground. 

So,  without  shame,  I  spake :  "  I  will  be  wise. 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power ;  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 

The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  t3nrannise 

Without  reproach  or  check."    I  then  controlled 
My  tears,  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold. 
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At  dghteen,  while  at  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  a  few  pages  long. 
On  the  Necessity  af  Atheism^  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  attempts 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  personal  God.  It  is  now  among  the 
"Notes"  to  Queen  Mab.  Shelley  was  expelled  from  the  University 
ID  consequence  of  this  pamphlet  He  went  to  London,  and,  like 
Shakespeare,  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  wife  being  a  girl 
of  low  rank,  and  by  no  means  his  equal  in  point  of  genius.  This 
alliance,  which  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  rich  father,  he  dis- 
solved after  a  few  years ;  and  presently  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  Mary  Godwin,  daughter  of  the  novelist  William  Godwin,  whidi 
turned  out  most  happily.  He  then  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  on  behalf 
of  the  two  children  of  his  first  marriage,  whose  education  Ix>rd 
Chancellor  Eldon  wished  to  prevent  his  undertaking,  because  of  the 
principles  enunciated  by  him  six  years  before  in  Queen  Mob.  He  lost 
the  suit,  and,  like  Byron,  left  England  for  ever.  He  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  live  in  a  country  where  the  legal  authorities 
deprived  a  father  of  his  children,  because,  in  a  poem  composed  in  his 
young  days,  he  had  contended  for  the  fearful  principles,  that  marriage 
must  be  founded  on  lovp,  and  that  mankind  would  be  a  little  less 
unhappy  without  wars  and  state  religions. 

The  ashes  of  Shelley  rest  at  Rome,  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  near 
Cestius's  Pyramid.  We  say  his  ashes,  for  Byron  arranged  for  his 
unfortunate  friend's  cremation  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  where  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  passion  for  a  solitary  life  in  a  sailing-boat 

Trelawn^  (who  died  in  1881,  aged  ninety),  the  adventurous  friend 
of  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  author  of  the  truthful  piratical  novel. 
Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,  says  of  that  burial,  that  the  heat  of  the 
funeral  pile  left  Shelley's  heart  unconsumed,  and  that  he  ^'severely 
burnt  his  hand  in  snatching  this  relic  from  the  fiery  furnace."  Cor 
Cordmm  is  inscribed  on  Shelley's  tombstone  at  Rome,  and,  as  if  by 
way  of  explanation  of  these  beautiful  words,  Trelawney  says,  in  his 
Reminiscences  of  him :  *^  He  loved  everything  else  above  himself."  It 
is  thus  that  the  poefs  portrait  also  shows  him;  quite  indifierent  to 
everything  earthly  or  selfish;  a  man  of  really  seraphic  beauty;  with 
eyes  like  those  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  spiritualised  like  those 
of  a  dying  man. 

SheUey  is  altogether  a  poet,  and  nothing  but  a  poet ;  there  are  not 
many  examples  of  such  a  perfect  devotion  to  this,  the  highest  of 
callings.  It  is  as  if  no  earthly  burden  ever  troubled  him ;  as  though 
he  had  been  spared  the  painful  lot  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
world  has  scarcely  ever  seen  his  like ;  such  an  incorporation  of  all  that 
is  tender,  lofty,  and  ideal.  And  that  in  hardy,  matter-of-fact  England  I 
It  is  exceptionally  disagreeable  to  the  exponents  of  art,  to  explain  all 
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this  by  the  device  of  the  "milieu/'  for  Shdley  is  a  man  we  can  admiie, 
but  not  explain.  Shelley  is  the  great  artistic  Pantheist  The  feeling 
of  close  sympathy  with  universal  nature  has  never  been  so  powerfully 
expressed  by  any  poet  as  by  Shelley,  not  even  by  Goethe  himself. 
To  him  Nature  was  not  an  intan^ble  thing;  on  the  contraiy,  it 
thoroughly  permeated  his  mind.  The  first  line  of  his  singular  poem, 
Alastor^  expresses  this  Pantheism : — 

Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  beloved  brotherhood ! 

Ever]^hing  is  in  him,  and  he  is  in  everything.  His  enthusiasm  for 
Nature  is  actually  a  step  in  advance  of  Byron's;  Shelley  speaks  to 
Nature  as  if  it  were  his  own  soul. 

But  Shelley  must  also  be  called  the  poet  of  human  freedom ; 
freedom  as  understood  in  its  very  widest  sense.  He  wrote  the  poem 
Prometheus  Unbound^  in  which  the  chained,  half-divine  man  obtains 
the  victory  over  the  tyrant  of  Heaven.  Hatred  of  all  that  is  evil,  and 
the  blessed  hope  of  the  idealist,  find  in  Shelley  a  deeply  inspired 
utterance.  His  aim  is  not,  like  Byron's,  to  injure  by  bitterness  and 
mockery:  Shelley  demands  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  things  with 
a  cheerful  smile  on  his  lips,  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  bliss.  His  un- 
prejudiced way  of  treating  the  most  difficult  problems  of  life  resemble 
a  somnambulist ;  like  such  a  one,  Shelley  passes  safely  by  the  most 
fearful  abysses  of  fancy  and  reality. 

Carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  philanthropy,  mingled  with  a  real 
hatred  of  misery  and  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
it,  this  seraphic  poet,  whom  we  can  scarcely  imagine  otherwise  than 
as  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  azure  heavens,  espoused  the 
cause  of  political  revolution,  and  that  in  the  very  highest  degree.  His 
remarkable  stanzas.  The  Mask  of  Anarchy  (1819),  suggested  by  the 
troubles  among  the  oppressed  workpeople  at  Manchester,  are  probably 
the  oldest  example  of  the  poetry  of  social  revolution.  We  can  hardly 
believe  our  senses,  when  we  suddenly  find,  amid  the  strains  of  his 
iEolian  harp,  such  cutting  lines  as  these : — 

Horses,  oxen,  have  a  home,  Asses,  swine,  have  litter  mead. 

When  from  daily  toil  they  come ;  And  with  fitting  food  are  ted ; 

Household  dogs,  when  the  wind  roars,  All  thines  have  a  home  but  one — 

Find  a  home  within  warm  doors.  Thou,  O  Englishman,  hast  none  I 

In  the  last  stanza  he  actually  preaches  social  insurrection  in  truly 

warlike  strains: — 

Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number  1 
Shake  your  chains  to  earth,  like  dew 
"Which  in  sleep  hath  fallen  on  you — 
Ye  are  many,  they  are  few ! 
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Oedipus  Tyrannus^  or  Swtllfooi  the  Tyrant^  a  comic  satire  on  the 
wretched  George  IV.j  belongs  also  to  this  branch  of  Shelley's  poetry. 
It  is  a  companion-piece  to  Byron's  VisioH  of  Judgment, 

Shelley  is  the  most  revolutionary  poet  of  that  revolutionary  period) 
the  fifsX  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  outstripped  Byron, 
who  did  not  go  beyond  one-sided  political  radicalism,  and  throughout 
his  life  dung,  for  instance,  to  the  Bible^  if  only  as  a  Wealthy  mine  of 
poetry.  SheUey  considered  the  Bible  as  a  "most  detestable  book"; 
and  the  God  of  the  Bible  as  a  kind  of  personal  enemy,  because  He 
permitted  evil  on  earth.  Such  a  decided  rejection  of  Scripture  had 
never  before  been  heard  of  in  England.  The  older  Byron  grew,  the 
more  dismal  did  his  views  of  the  world  become ;  there  are  passages  in 
Don  Juan  which  might  have  been  written  by  Swift,  so  venomously 
bitter  are  they.  But  in  every  new  poem  of  Shelley's,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  joyous,  hopeful  tone  in  which  he  smgs  of  a  life  in  love, 
sounds  more  and  more  clearly.  With  head  erect  like  a  seer,  the  en- 
raptured poet  stands  garing  into  the  heavens,  and  sings  of  the 
immortality  of  the  spirit,  the  omnipotence  of  love,  the  mighty  heart, 
whose  streams  flow  forth  through  all  men's  veins,  uniting  us  with  each 
other  and  with  the  whole  animated  world  in  a  glorious  "  One  and  All." 
Such  a  song  as  that  in  the  second  act  of  Fromethms  Unbound  can 
scarcely  be  called  earthly  poetry ;  no  translation  can  do  it  justice ;  the 
words  sound  like  ethereal  music  coming  down  to  us  from  above : — 

Life  of  life  !  thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  tne  breath  between  them ; 
And  thy  smiles^  before  they  dwindle. 

Make  the  cold  air  fire, — then  screen  them 
In  those  looks  where  whoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Child  of  light !  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Through  the  veil  that  seems  to  hide  them 
As  the  ruliant  lines  of  morning 

Through  the  clouds,  ere  they  divide  them ; 
And  this  atmosphere  divinest 
Shrouds  thee  wneresoe'er  thou  shinest. 

* 
Fail  are  others ;  none  beholds  thee, 

(But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender, 
Like  the  rairest),  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight — that  liquid  splendour ; 
And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, 
As  I  feel  now,  lost  for  ever  I 

Lamp  of  earth  1  where'er  thou  movest, 

Its  dim  shapes  are  clad  with  brightness, 
And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 

Walk  upon  the  winds  with  li^tness, 
Till  they  £ul,  as  I  am  fidling 
Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewaiiing  ! 
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This  18  the  most  characteristic  of  Shelley's  Ifric  poems.  It  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  so  fisr  beyond  all  (ordinary  mundane  ideas  diat  the 
thoughts  and  the  language  scarcely  hannonise;  we  hear  mnsacad 
chords  and  see  single  glittering  rays  of  colour^  but  they  do  not  become 
melodies  or  pictures.  However,  peraons  of  a  refined  natrn^  wBl  find 
in  this  highly  imaginative  lyric  poem  something  to  stir  the  deepest 
chords  of  the  heart  Shelley  has  at  his  command  strains  such  as  no 
man's  lips  ever  sang  and  no  man's  ear  ever  heard  before  him ;  they 
remind  us  of  the  taks  of  those  magic  melodies,  to  which  &vosRd 
mortals  listen  in  their  dreams,  beside  the  ponds  of  tiie  Nixies,  or  Ae 
hills  of  the  Elves.  Where,  for  instance,  lies  the  wondrous  cfaana 
of  the  following  poem,  which  really  only  consists  of  the  ordinary  words 
of  the  English  language?  But  that  it  possesses  such  a  charm  may  be 
seen  from  the  first  lines : — 

THE    INDIAN    SBRBNABE 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee  The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night  On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream — 

When  the  winds  are  breathing  low,  The  champdc-odonrs  fiui 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright.  Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 

l«se  from  dreaZrf  the?.  The  nightingale^  c«mpbint 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet  It  dies  upon  her  heart. 

Hath  led  me— who  knows  how  ?  As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet !  Beloved  as  thou  art. 

Among  these  most  beautiful  and  most  imaginatiYe  lyric  poems 
of  Shelley's  are  The  Skylark  (which  is  in  every  collection),  2%e  Ckud^ 
and 

TO    MIGHT 

Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave. 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, 

Swift  be  thy  flight ! 
Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 
^      Star-inwrooght  I    ^    ^ 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  aU  with  thine  opiate  wand ; 

Come,  long-sougnt  1 
When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree ; 
And  the  weary  day  tura'd  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  gttest, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee. 
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Shelley  has  been  called  the  poet  of  "Athetsm."  In  England  people 
fonnerly  crossed  themselves  on  hearing  his  name ;  and  h  was  i^ed  to 
frighten  the  children  of  literary  persons.  Shelley  was  no  more  an 
atheist  than  any  genuine  poet  ever  was.  Shelley's  "Atheism"  was  the 
ennobling  and  amplification  of  the  idea  of  God;  to  him  the  whde 
world  is  God.  God  as  understood  by  man,  and  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  was  nothing  to  him;  certainly  not  the  God  of  the  English 
people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Puritanical  God  worshiiq)ed  by  the 
Jews.  In  the  preface  to  his  poem,  T/^  HetwU  of  Islam^  Shelley  says, 
in  his  simple,  straightforward  way:  "The  erroneous  and  degrading 
idea  which  men  have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  spoken  against, 
but  not  the  Supreme  Being  itself."  The  following  lines  remind  us  of 
/a«x/("Wer  darf  ihn  nennen  und  ihn  bekennen"),  portions  of  which 
Shelley  translated : — 

I  loved  I  know  not  what.    But  this  low  sphere 

And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee, — 

Thou  whom,  seen  nowhere,  I  feel  everywhere.— 7%^  Zucca, 

Shelley's  works,  extending  over  eleven  years,  from  i8xi<-s2,  are 
comprised  in  Woodbenys  edition,  the  most  recent  and  the  best,  in 
four  large  volumes.  We  will  only  notice  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  important  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  poet's  character. 
Queen  Mab^  composed  in  his  youth  (1810-11},  is  a  long  dialogue 
between  a  soul  and  the  fairy  Mab  on  God,  immortality,  earthly  happi- 
ness, kings,  priests,  etc.  It  is  full  of  bold  fancy,  and  the  rhythm  is 
charming,  but  it  contains  neither  tangible  forms  nor  thoughts  easy  of 
comprehension.  It  is  an  attempt  at  a  retrospective  and  prospective 
philosophy  of  history.  The  conclusion,  which  is  the  promise  of  an 
Arcadian  state  of  humanity  set  free  from  kings  and  priests,  is  full  of 
that  happy  anticipation,  so  peculiarly  Shelley's. 

Alastor  (1815}  is  a  shorter  poem,  describing  the  poet's  contest  with 
the  world,  and  renunciation  of  the  same ;  but  there  is  no  story  around 
which  to  form  a  nucleus.  The  language  and  the  thought  are  more 
mature  than  those  of  Queen  Mab,  The  Revolt  of  Islam  (181 7},  an 
epic  poem  in  twelve  short  cantos,  proves  Shelley  to  have  been  a  master 
of  poetic  form  in  his  command  of  Spenserian  stanzas,  and  a  poet  of 
really  weird  fancy;  but  even  in  this  work  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
delineating  character.  We  will  only  remark  incidentally  that  the 
subject  is  neither  Islam  itself  nor  the  Revolt  of  Islam.  Moreover,  the 
poem  was  originally  named  after  the  two  principal  characters  in  it; 
two  lovers  called  "  Laon  "  and  "  Cythna."  Cythna  is  the  ideal  champion 
of  woman's  rights,  Laon  a  no  less  ideal  young  man ;  but  their  fates  do 
not  interest  us,  for  Shelley  does  not  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about 
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probability.  The  boldest  fiuides  of  the  German  lomandsts  are  but 
dry  prose  in  comparison  with  this  confused  and  confosiDg  poem. 
Shelley  has  once  succeeded  in  drawing  a  dear  portrait,  whose  features 
remind  us  of  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo ;  we  allude  to  his  descripdon 
of  the  plague  after  the  war  (Canto  VI.,  stanzas  46-53).  JuUan  and 
Maddaio  (1818)  is  an  idealised  con?ersation  between  Julian  (Shdky) 
and  Maddaio  (Byron)  on  the  power  of  the  human  will.  It  is  rich 
in  single  passages  of  wondrous  beauty;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  fa 
merits  vary  considerably.  The  Lines  written  among  the  £ngttman 
Hills  are  lyrical  creations  of  fancy,  and  unspeakable  charm  of  langoage, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Childe  Harold.  His  last  three  great  poems 
are  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  nature  and  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  Sensitive  Plant  (1820),  written  in  a  simple  metre^  is  probably 
the  most  lovdy  piece  that  any  poet  has  ever  written  on  belief  in 
immortality.  He  presents  to  our  notice  a  splendid  garden,  and  a 
beautiful  lady  who  tends  itj  the  lady  dies,  and  the  garden  goes  to 
ruin  ]  but  after  describing  its  sad  desolation,  the  poem  ends  thus : — 

Whether  the  sensitive  plant,  or  that  It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  jwt 

Which  within  its  bougns  like  a  spirit  sat  Pleasant  if  one  considers  it. 

Ere  its  outward  form  nad  known  decay,  To  own  that  death  itself  must  be, 

Now  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say.  Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 


Whether  that  Lady's  gentle  mind, 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light. 
Found  sadness  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 


That  garden  sweet,  that  Lady  £aur, 
And  lidl  sweet  shapes  and  odours  tberei 
In  truth  have  never  passed  away : 
'Tis  we,  'tis  ours,  are  changed,  not  they. 


For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  chai^ ;  thdr 
Exceeds  our  organs,  which  endure 
No  light,  being  themselves  obscure. 


Epipsychidion  (1821)  is  the  passionate  expression  of  the  pure  love 
felt  by  Shelley  in  his  inmost  soul  for  an  unfortunate  Italian  lady  of 
rank.  It  is  a  piece  of  fervent,  heart-felt  poetry,  and  most  tender,  both 
in  language  and  thought  Shelley  himself  compared  it  with  the  prefiibce 
to  Dante's  Vita  Nuova,  and  not  without  some  justification. 

In  Adonais  (182 1)  Shelley  sang  a  touching  dirge  to  the  poet  Jcrfm 
Keats,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  (see  p.  396).  In  this 
wonderful  poem  also,  which  is  written  in  Spenserian  stanras,  the 
thought  of  the  immortality  of  all  that  is  spiritual  and  beautiful  is 
worked  out  with  great  effect  (stanzas  39-43).  Shelley  sketches  in 
stanzas  31-3  a  remarkable  portrait  of  himself: — 

Midst  others  of  less  note,  came  one  firail  Form 

A  phantom  among  men ;  companicNuless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 

Whose  thunder  is  its  knell.    He,  as  I  guess. 
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Has  gaxed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 

Actseon-like ;  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  WUdemesSi 

And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  nounds,  their  fJEither  and  their  prey. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked — a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness ;  it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  fiuling  shower, 

A  breaking  billow ; — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?    On  the  withering  flower 

The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 

And  fiided  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue ; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 

Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy  tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 

Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasped  it.    Of  that  crew 

He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
A  herd-abandoned  deer  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 

In  order  to  judge  of  Shelley  as  a  dramatist,  we  must  not  consult 
Prometheus  Unbound  (1819),  which  is  entirely  a  lyrical  drama,  although 
in  its  way  superior  to  most  of  hi^  poetry;  but  The  Cenci  (1819}.     He 
who  has  commenced  the  study  of  Shelley  with  his  lyric  and  epic  poems 
will  experience  the  greatest  surprise  in  reading  The  Cenci.    This  soft- 
hearted visionary,  this  elf-like  spirit,  resembling  Ariel  in  Shakespeare's 
Tempest^  this  lyric  poet,  so  unfettered  both  as  regards  his  sentiments 
and  his  language,  has  in  JTie  Cenci  produced  a  tragedy  far  beyond  any 
that  has  appeared  in  England  since  Shakespeare's  time ;  it  is  perhaps 
the  last  great  tragedy  of  modem  dramas  since  Schiller's  death.    In  his 
Ijrric  and  epic  poems  Shelley  could  never  do  himself  justice;  in  The 
Cenci  he  practised  a  self-restraint,  which  shows  him  to  be,  a  master. 
Both  as  regards  his  subject  and  the  language  he  employs,  we  find 
a  tension,  which  reminds  us  of  a  human  body  quivering  on  the  rack. 
The  story  is  indeed  a  terrible  one !    The  daughter  of  the  wicked  old 
Count  Francesco  Cenci,  Beatrice  Cenci,  who  is  known,  if  not  through 
Shelley,  by  a  world-famed  picture  at  Rome,^  murders,  with  the  help 
of  her  stepmother  and  her  brothers,  the  wretched  old  father,  at  whose 
hands  she  has  suffered  nameless  things.    It  is  most  painful  to  read  the 
piece ;  but  it  rivets  our  attention  firmly.    The  character  of  Beatrice, 
developing  from  act  to  act;  her  dire  resolve  to  do  the  deed,  her 

^  More  recent  inquiries  have  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  beautiful  portrait 
in  the  Barbeiini  Palace  is  not  the  work  of  Guido  Reni:  nor  does  it  represent 
Beatrice  CencL  The  whole  question  of  the  Cenci  is  treated  in  the  last  work  of 
Bertolotti  :  Francesco  Cenci  e  U  sttafatniglia. 
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haughty  carriage  before  the  Papal  tribunal,  the  trandent  feeling  of 
terror  which  comes  upon  her  at  the  thought  of  dying  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  then  her  majestic  calmness  at  the  sight  of  the  scaffold; 
again,  the  scenes  in  which  the  old  monster  Cenci  makes  known  his 
diabolical  villainy:  the  piece  is  only  equalled  in  its  sublimity  by 
Shakespeare.  This  is  the  truth,  without  exaggeration,  and  it  was  bat 
due  to  the  poet  to  state  it  once  for  all. 

Except  Act  IV.,  the  beginning  of  which  is  not  on  a  level  with  the 
rest,  2^  Cend  is  a  remarkably  effective  play.  As  a  first  attempt,  the 
dramatic  art  displayed  in  it  is  wonderful.  The  piece  has  never  been 
represented  on  account  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  story :  and  j^ 
it  may  be  said  that  the  tender  style  in  which  Shelley  treats  the  most 
fearful  subjects  might  make  its  representation  possible.  If  played 
before  a  choice  public  of  great  tragic  artists,  the  piece  could  not  but 
make  an  ineffaceable  impression.  Its  classical  impersonality  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  Shelley's  other  poems ;  it  was  his  fiill  intention 
to  paint  men  and  women  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  bis  Francesco 
Cenci  reminds  us  of  the  portrait  sketched  by  Taine  in  his  description 
of  Napoleon  I.  as  a  successor  of  the  despots  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  Since  Shakespeare's  Richard  III,  or  lago^  or  since  about 
the  time  of  Webster  and  Fletcher,  no  tragedy  conceived  in  this  most 
sublime  tone  has  appeared  on  the  English  stage.  It  was  like  a  lile 
and  isolated  blazing-up  of  the  volcanic  power  of  the  period  of  the 
dramatists  contemporary  with  Shakespeare.  We  are  also  reminded 
of  the  matricide  in  Sophocles'  Ekctra:  here  is  a  short  extract  from 
Act  v.,  scene  4 : — 

Camilla,      May  God  in  heaven  be  less  inexorable 

To  the  Pope's  prayers  than  he  has  been  to  mine  ! 
Here  is  the  sentence  and  the  warrant. 

Bealrice.     O  my  God  !  Can  it  be  possible  I  have 
To  die  so  suddenly  ?  so  young  to  go 
Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotUng,  wormy  ground  ? 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place ; 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts, — ^sad,  yet  thus  lost 
How  fearful !    To  be  nothing  !  or  to  be — 
What  ?    Oh  where  am  I  ?    Let  me  not  go  mad  ! 
Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts  1    If  there  should  be 
No  God,  no  heaven,  no  earth,  in  the  void  world, 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world  ! 
If  all  thin^  then  should  be  ...  my  father's  spirit. 
His  eye,  his  voice,  his  touch  surrounding  me. 
The  atmosphere  and  breath  of  my  dead  life  1 
If,  sometimes,  as  a  shape  more  like  himself. 
Even  the  form  which  tortured  me  on  earth. 
Masked  in  grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  he  should  come, 
And  wind  me  in  his  hellish  arms,  and  fix 
His  eyes  on  mine,  and  drag  me  down,  down,  down  ! 
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The  guards  approach,  Beatrice  goes  to  her  death  with  her  step- 
mother and  her  brother;  a  ray  of  love  falls  on  the  last  scene : — 

Here,  mother,  tie 
My  girdle  for  me,  and  bind  up  this  hair 
In  any  simple  knot ;  ay,  that  does  well. 
And  yours,  I  see,  is  coming  down.     How  often 
Have  we  done  this  for  one  another  1  now 
We  shall  not  do  it  any  more.    My  lord, 
We  are  quite  ready.    Well,  'tis  very  well. 

Shelley's  great  dramatic  talent  appears  also  in  a  fragment  he  has  left 
of  an  historical  tragedy  entitled  Charles  the  First;  it  contains  some 
highly  characteristic  scenes  of  genuine  dramatic  movement 

At  Shelley's  death  England  lost  its  last  dramatist,  and  its  best  lyric 
poet  In  the  history  of  English  literature  Shelley  stands  alone;  his 
poetic  style  was  not  of  the  kind  calculated  to  form  a  school  It  was 
not  easy  of  imitation;  even  his  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  is  expressed  in  his  verses  in 
so  peculiar  a  form  that  Shelley,  and  no  other,  appears  to  utter  it 

Shelley's  fame  as  a  poet  is  undisputed  at  the  present  day.  The 
"Crucify  him!"  and  ''Stone  himl"  of  seventy  years  ago  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  real  enthusiasm  for  him.  The  moral  indignation 
which  was  then  felt  against  him  is  also  dead ;  and  the  poet  to  whom 
the  highest  English  judge  once  refused  permission  to  educate  his  own 
children  is  now  honoured  without  prejudice. 
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CHAPTER  III 
BYRON'S  CONTEMPORARIES 

a.    KEATS— LEIGH  HUNT— LANDOR— MOORE 

THE  poets  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  more  or  less  influeoced 
bjp  Byron's  artistic  skill,  though  they  did  not  form  a  "schoor 
with  him.  Like  Shelley,  they  were  of  too  independent  a  nature 
to  be  imitators.  But  they  are  akin  to  Byron  in  passion  and  in  warmth 
of  feeling  and  expression.  Byron  was  personally  acquainted  with  some 
of  them,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  literary  labours  (^  them  all, 
more  especially  in  Keats. 

John  Keats  was  born  in  London,  1795,  and  died  at  Rome  (1821) 
of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  poems  he  has  left  fiO 
a  moderate-sized  volume,  and  its  contents  do  not  justify  the  opinion 
that  he  was  already  a  great  poet  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But  we 
cannot  read  him  without  regretting  the  future  which  was  undeniably 
in  store  for  him  as  a  poet  An  anecdote  has  repeatedly  been  told  of 
him  that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  vile^  malicious  attack  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  reflecting  on  his  personal  character.  In  his  Adonais^ 
Shelley  has  held  up  the  critics  to  the  scorn  of  posterity  in  some  stanzas 
of  terrible  power.  The  truth  is  that  Keats  was  already  hopelessly  ill 
when  he  went  to  Italy,  and  that  he  survived  the  appearance  of  diis 
disgraceful  critique  for  some  weeks.  He  had  that  pride  which  is  so 
common  with  clever  men  of  humble  origin.  So  powerfully  convinced 
was  he  that  poetry  was  his  vocation  that  he  wrote :  "  I  have  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  humility  towards  the  public."  "  I  never  wrote  one 
single  line  of  poetry  with  the  least  shadow  of  public  thought.**  '*! 
think  I  shall  be  among  the  English  poets  after  my  death."  And  yet 
he  chose  as  his  epitaph  these  words : — 

'*  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water." 

He  lies  in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome,  not  far  from  the  stone 
'^^  *^Helley. 

396 
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Endymum^  and  some  valuable  shorter  poems,  will  ensure  his  being 
remembered  by  posterity.  Endymion^  which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of 
twenty*two,  is  not  a  mature  creation;  Keats's  great  fiiult,  a  super- 
abundance of  words,  is  observable  in  it ;  but  the  Hellenic  tone  of  the 
whole,  the  tenderness  of  the  description,  the  fervour  of  the  language, 
stamp  this  little  epic  poem  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  productions  of 
the  period.  Keats  was  a  Hellenist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  romanticist 
in  Uie  German  sense,  reminding  us  of  Holderlin.  Homer  helped  to 
form  his  style,  but  more  so  the  diligent  study  of  Chaucer  and  the 
Elizabethan  poets.  We  trace  influences  of  Chaucer's  narrative  skill 
in  his  lovely  poem  Isabella^  or  the  Pot  of  Easily  after  Boccaccio ;  it 
shows  Keats's  special  gift  in  probably  a  higher  degree  than  Endymion. 
An  equally  graceful  story  in  verse  is  The  Eve  of  SL  Agnes.  Among 
his  sonnets,  too,  there  are  some  whose  language  is  enchanting.  The 
beautiful  line  with  which  Endymion  commences,  so  characteristic  of 
Keats's  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  has  become  a  household  word : — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pftss  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

The  most  famous  of  Keats's  smaller  poems,  and  justly  so,  is  the 
Ode  on  a  Grecian  Um^  of  which  we  give  the  beautiful  concluding 

O  Attic  shape  !    Fair  attitude  1  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 
Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral  1 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 
''  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  "—that  is  aU 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

jAitCES  Hbnrv  Lsigh  Hunt  (1784-1859)  had  intimate  personal 
relations  with  Lord  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  therefore  belonged  to  that 
circle  which  the  court  poet,  Robert  Southey,  the  former  glorifier  of 
regicide,  dignified  with  the  generic  name  of  "The  Satanic  School'' 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  journalist,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years  for  a  violent  attack  on  the  dissolute  Prince  Regent,  afterwards 
George  IV.  He  has  described  this  period  of  imprisonment  with  much 
humour  in  his  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences  (1850};  the  visits  he 
received  from  all  the  liberal  men  of  note  made  it  indeed  honourable. 
Another  great  charm  of  this  book  is  the  description  it  gives  of  the 
state  of  literature  in  the  time  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Moore;  but  it 
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must  be  used  with  caution,  for  Leigh  Hunt  employed  his  poetical 
power  of  invective  wherever  his  personal  vanity  was  concerned  even 
in  his  prose  writings.  This  may  especially  be  said  of  his  injudidoiH 
work,  Lord  Byron  and  som$  of  his  Contemporaries  (1828},  whidi  was 
deservedly  punished  by  a  very  severe  poem  of  Thomas  Moore's. 

His  most  important  poetical  work  is  The  Story  of  Rimini  (1S16), 
in  which  he  has  wrought  up  the  splendid  passage  in  Dante's  Inftm 
on  Francesca  da  Rimini  into  a  narrative  in  verse.  It  is  Leigh  Hmfs 
best  title  to  the  name  of  a  poet ;  the  story  is  gracefully  told,  its  langaage 
is  tender,  and  a  spirit  of  melancholy  pervades  the  whole,  much  as  ve 
find  in  Dante's  lines. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  weaker  in  lyric  poetry.  Short  epic  poems  are  his 
peculiar  sphere ;  some  of  his  brief  tales  of  this  kind  are  little  master- 
pieces. 

He  is  the  only  one  of  the  "  Satanic  School "  who  lived  to  an  old  age. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  filled  a  peculiar  position  both  in  life  %sA 
in  the  literary  world  He  is  a  poet  whom  two  centiuies,  or  at  any  rate 
two  periods  in  the  history  of  poetiy,  have  almost  an  equal  right  to  call 
their  own.  He  was  bom  vx  1775,  and  died  in  1864,  so  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  not  only  of  Cowper,  Bums,  and  Sheridan,  but  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  even  of  Swinburne,  his  still  living 
admirer.  He  founded  no  "school";  all  Swinburne  has  learned  from 
him  is  to  take  a  delight  in  ancient  forms  and  reminiscences.  Both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  Landor  was  too  peculiar  and  too  self-absotbed 
to  invite  imitation.  Like  many  independent  Englishmen  of  genius,  he 
left  home  for  a  foreign  country,  and  died  at  Florence. 

In  this  chapter  we  mention  him  in  connection  with  the  revolutionary 
spirits  who  surrounded  Byron,  not  so  much  because  he  entered  on 
new  paths  as  a  poet,  as  because  of  his  political  Radicalism.  Wherever 
there  was  a  fight  on  behalf  of  freedom  this  English  poet  was  ever  to 
be  found.  He  took  a  part  in  the  war  of  1808  and  1809,  when  Spain 
sought  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  aiding  the  cause  both  with 
his  sword  and  purs^  nay,  he  even  equipped  a  whole  regimait  of 
volunteers.  In  the  same  way  he  afterwards  supported  GaribaldL  At 
the  age  of  eighty  he  published  a  declaration,  promising  what  remained 
of  his  greatly  diminished  fortune  to  the  widow  of  any  man  who  sboukl 
assassinate  Napoleon  III.  1 

We  do  not  find  much  of  this  revolutionary  spirit  in  his  poems. 
Landor,  the  man  of  letters,  se^ns  to  have  got  the  better  of  the  poet: 
what  kind  of  genuine,  heartfelt  poetry  can  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  originally  wrote  his  first  great  poem  (1798),  Gebir  (on  the  prinu- 
tive  history  of  Gibraltar)  pardy  in  Latin  verse !  Here  and  thoe  we 
find  in  his  poems  passion,  also  simplicity,  and  a  natural  form  d 
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expression ;  but  most  of  them  read  like  conscious  imitations  of  the 
later  Hellenic  authors,  especially  the  Alexandrine  poets. 

The  only  one  of  his  songs  which  is  not  known  and  valued  by  the 
literary  historian  alone  is  the  simple  one  called  Rose  Ayimer^  beloved 
throughout  England.    We  give  it  here : — 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine ! 
What  every  virtae,  every  grace  1 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see : 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 

I  consecrate  to  thee. 

Landor  also  attempted  drama.  His  Count  Julian^  Ins  trilogy 
Andrea  of  Hungary^  Gicvanna  of  Naples^  and  Fra  Rupert  are  not 
without  dramatic  power,  but  lack  the  liveliness  of  language  which  is 
indispensable  to  stage  effect :  however,  they  belong  to  the  few  readable 
book-dramas  of  England,  which  are  as  scarce  as  good  stage-plays. 

The  best  production  of  Landor's  genius  is  his  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions between  authors  and  statesmen  (1824-9),  written  in  prose. 
They  are  rich  in  deep  thoughts,  full  of  historical  and  mature  critical 
wisdom :  the  book  is  unequalled  of  its  kind,  nothing  approaches 
it  save  perhaps  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  of  the  jester  Lucian. 
There  is  much  in  it  that  is  very  startling,  yet  it  is  well  thought  out  It 
is  not  an  easy  book ;  more  difficult  than  Carlyle,  though  in  style  not  so 
laboured  as  the  latter's. 

Landor  will  never  have  many  readers;  but  the  few  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  look  up  to  him  as  an  author  of  rare  ability,  and 
a  man  of  a  wonderful  character.  He  has  drawn  an  excellent  portrait 
of  himself,  in  the  lines  On  his  setfenty-fifth  birthday: — 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  vras  worth  my  strife. 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art  I 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life, 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

The  nianner  in  which  Thomas  Moore  became  friendly  with  Byron 
after  a  quarrel,  which  nearly  led  to  a  duel;  his  disposition  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  Byron's;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  their  literary 
tastes,  brought  about  those  friendly  relations  between  the  two  poets, 
which  Byron  expressed  most  deeply  by  leaving  Moore  his  Reminiscences. 

Thomas  Moore  (lyyp-iSsa)  occupies  in  English  literature  much 
the  same  place  as  B^ranger  in  that  of  France,  especially  if  we  consider 
the  social  and  political  songs  of  the  latter.  A  Roman  Catholic  and 
m  Irishman  (he  was  bom  in  Dublin),  he  was  naturally  forced  into  the 
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arena  of  political  strife,  and  found  a  literary  supporter  in  Byron,  n&s 
than  in  Wordsworth.  Thomas  Moore  was  no  martyr  to  his  rdigioos 
convictions  or  national  impulses,  his  opposition  was  the  most  tolerant 
and  good-natured  that  can  be  imagined.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the 
society  and  the  patronage  of  that  same  English  aristocntcy  ivfaidi 
in  Parliament,  in  the  Government,  and  in  the  ownership  d  tiie  land, 
treated  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country  fiiU  of  serfs. 

Thomas  Moore  was  a  drawing-room  poet;  he  would  have  been 
in  his  proper  place  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.    He  was  a  hippy 
mixture  of  temperate  national  pride  and  a  mild  form  of  ^icuresnism. 
He  commenced  his  literary  career  with  a  translation  of  Anaaeon 
(1800);  published  soon  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  "Thomas 
Little,"  a  volume  of  Anacreontic  poetry  of  his  own,  and  thus  earned 
the  reputation  of  a  charming  but  somewhat  frivolous  writer  of  lyric 
love-songs.     "  Little's  Poems  "  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the  French 
lyric  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century :  they  are  el^ant,  lively  little 
songs,  not  without  wit,  neatly  rhymed,  but  without  much  dqith  of 
feeling. 

In  1807  he  surprised  the  literary  worid  by  his  first  collectioa  of 
IrisA  Melodies.  Others  appeared,  at  considerable  intervals,  till  1834; 
they  now  comprise  altogether  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  soi^;s.  With 
these  Irish  Melodies  Thomas  Moore  did  for  his  unhappy  native  island 
what  Bums,  and  afterwards  Walter  Scott,  achieved  for  Scotland;  he 
has  secured  for  these  poems  an  honourable  place  in  English  national 
literature,  and  also  contributed  his  share  to  the  intellectual  union 
of  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  Irish  Melodies  are  English  poems,  founded  on  bygone  well- 
known  popular  Irish  airs.  With  his  sense  of  musical  effect  he  has 
written  new  words  to  the  old  familiar  melodies,  for  the  most  pait 
on  subjects  concerning  his  native  land.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  me^- 
choly  kind,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  music.  Supported 
by  these  old  national  melodies,  Moore's  poems  have  gained  a 
popularity  little  inferior  to  the  songs  of  Bums.  Even  in  Germany, 
at  the  present  day,  more  than  one  of  Moore's  songs  are  sung :  partly 
from  the  Irish  Melodies  and  partly  from  the  National  Airs^  which 
appeared  later.  These,  too,  have  been  adapted  to  the  popular  songs 
of  all  nations.  Supported  by  the  favourite  composers  Flotow  and 
Mendelssohn,  Moore's  Last  Rose  and  When  through  the  Pteatutta  have 
become  thoroughly  well  known  throughout  Germany. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  these  sweet  Irish  Melodies  that  they  aze 
among  the  most  musical  pieces  that  the  song-writers  of  England  have 
ever  produced.  Both  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  we  observe  the  greatest 
refinement.    Many  of  diem  sound  like  Italian  songs  rather  than  those 
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of  a  northern  tongue.  And  when,  as  we  occasionally  find,  the  melody 
is  associated  with  words  which  come  from  the  depth  of  the  heart,  the 
effect  is  irresistible ;  as,  for  example,  in  this  lovely  poem : — 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer  I 
Tho*  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home  is  still  here. 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  dood  can  o'ercast, 
And  the  heart  and  the  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last. 
Oh  what  was  love  made  for,  if  'tis  not  the  same 
Thro'  joy  and  thro*  torment,  thro'  glory  and  shame  ? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art. 


Many  of  these  Irish  Melodies  are  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous 
character;  a  brilliant  commencement  is  followed  by  a  weak  ending. 
Thus  the  first  stanza  of  /  saw  from  the  Beach  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  whole  collection : — 

I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  momine  was  shining, 

A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  eloriousiy  on ; 
I  came,  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declining, 

The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters  were  gone. 

The  end  is  far  inferior ;  Moore's  chief  excellence  lies  in  the  striking 
opening  verses  of  his  poems. 

Like  Stranger,  Moore  is  also  a  master  of  lyric  eloquence.  His 
rapturous  language  impresses  his  ideas  on  the  mind,  as  the  musical 
effect  on  the  ear  awakens  an  echo  there.  Bums's  songs  on  Scotland 
have  no  finished  sound ;  but  in  Moore's  Irish  Melodies  there  is  a  kind 
of  patriotic  affectation,  which,  when  employed  repeatedly,  at  length 
diminishes  our  real  enjoyment  of  them.  Moore  remained  an  artistic 
lyric  poet  throughout  his  life ;  his  lack  of  talent  for  original  poetry 
appears  from  this,  that  in  his  case  the  melodies  inspired  the  words,  and 
not  the  reverse.  The  following  very  beautiful  poem,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  collection,  is  not  a  genuine  national  song,  though  the 
melody  to  which  it  is  set  is  a  popular  one : — 

Dear  harp  of  my  country  1  in  darkness  I  found  thee. 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long,    . 
When  proudly,  my  own  Island  Harp,  I  unbound  thee, 

And  gave  all  thv  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song ! 
The  warm  lay  of  love,  and  the  light  note  of  gladness 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thnll ; 
But  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness. 

That  ev'n  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  stilL 

The  following,  set  to  an  Indian  air,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and, 
comparatively,  one  of  the  most  fervent  of  ibit  National  Airs : — 


AU  that's  bright  must  fode, 
The  brightest  stUl  the  fleetest ; 


All  that's  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 
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Stars  that  shine  and  £edl. 

The  flower  that  drops  in  springingi 
These  alas !  are  types  of  all 

To  which  our  hearts  are  clinging. 


AU  that's  bright  must  fiide, 
The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ; 

AU  that's  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 


Inspired  no  doubt  by  the  brilliant  success   of   Byron's  oriental 
narratives  in  verse,  Thomas  Moore  wrote  the  four  Eastern  poems 
which  form  the  contents  of  Lalia  Rookh  (1817).    The  stories  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  settings,  are  very  el^;ant    Lalla  Rookh  (Tulip- 
cheek),  daughter  of  the  Indian  King  Aurungzebe,  is  betrothed  to  one 
of  the  royal  princes  of  Bokhara,  who  comes  to  her  in  the  guise  of  a 
wandering  singer,  Feramor,  beguiles  the  tediousness  of  the  bridal 
journey  agreeably  by  four  stories  in  verse,  and  makes  the  heart  of  the 
Princess  his  own,  in  which,  as  a  Prince,  he  might  not  have  succeeded 
so  well.    All  is  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  in  the  final  scene^  where 
the  disclosiure  takes  place;  and  even  the  chief  chamberlain,  Fadladin, 
a  severe  critic  of  the  poet  Feramor,  bows  humbly  before  the  Prince 
of  Bokhara.    The  finest  of  the  four  poems  is  Paradise  and  the  Peru 
but  the  three  others,  Tke  Veiled  Prophd  of  Khorassan^  The  Fire  W&r- 
shippers^  and  The  Light  of  the  Harem^  are  successful  examples  of 
Moore's  skill  in  portraying  the  romances  of  the  East  and  of  his  ridi 
poetic  language.    Even  to  Orientals  Lalla  Rookh  must  have  appeared 
genuine,  at  any  rate  it  is  said  that  a  translation  into  Persian  found 
many  readers. 

One  more  point  in  which  Thomas  Moore  excelled  is  worthy  of 
notice — his  witty  satire,  at  which  he  was  a  great  adept  The  Fudgt 
Family  in  Paris^  a  collection  of  letters  in  rhyme  from  an  English 
cockney  family  abroad  to  their  friends  and  relations  at  home,  is  <»ie 
of  the  drollest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  poignant  pieces 
that  English  comic  poetry  can  show.  The  Intercepted  Letters^  or  the 
Twcpenny  Post  Bag  is  a  similar  collection ;  it  is  a  witty,  brilliant  satire 
on  Toryism,  in  the  form  of  intercepted  letters  from  political  personages. 
In  other  cases  Thomas  Moore  was  not  sparing  in  his  satire.  One  of 
his  keenest  shafts  was  aimed  at  Leigh  Hunt's  scandalous  Reminiscences 
of  Lard  Byron^  though,  in  that  respect.  Hunt  showed  himself  a  truer 
friend  to  Byron  than  did  Moore  in  the  matter  of  the  '*  Diaries'' 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  great  poet. 

Charles  Wolfe  (1791-1823)  died  young,  and  only  became  known 
by  one  poem,  which,  however,  has  served  to  keep  his  memory  alive. 
ITiis  is  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore^  an  English  General  who  died 
a  hero's  death  at  Corunna  (1809);  a  famous  pieces  which  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  every  good  collection  of  poetry.  A  few  stanzas  will  suffice 
to  show  how  great  was  the  poetic  talent  which  was  lost  to  the  world 
by  Wolfe's  early  death : — 
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Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried, 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  £Eirewell  shot 

O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  lus  martial  cloak  around  him. 


Byron  expressed  great  admiration  for  this  poem. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THE  LAKE  SCHOOL 

DESPITE  their  influences  upon  the  literatures  of  Europe^  Bynm 
and  the  poets  akin  to  him  are  but  as  isolated  ofisboots  in 
the  uninterrupted  development  of  English  poetry  from  die 
eighteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  present  day. 
BumSy  too,  was  a  brilliant  casual  meteor,  rather  than  a  necessary  link 
in  the  chain.  Since  the  time  of  the  Puritans  the  taste  of  inteDectoal 
mediocrity  has  characterised  English  poetry.  The  current,  which 
flowed  forth  from  Byron  and  Shelley  and  ceased  with  their  early  death, 
only  flecked  the  wide  floods  of  English  poetry  for  a  moment  witfaoat 
blending  with  the  stream. 

The  two  opposite   lines   of  thought,  represented  by  Bjron  and 
Wordsworth  as  the  strongest  contrasts,  both  personally  and  poetic&Bf  ^ 
are  like  a  renewal,  in  later  days,  of  the  fig^t  between  the  Cavaliets  and 
Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  minds  were  so  diamtitric- 
ally  antagonistic  to  each  other.    In   Byron  and  those  of  kindred 
aspirations  there  arose  up  once  more  the  spirit  of  peculiar  otigxnality, 
which  speaks  to  us  in  the  words  of  the  dramatists  who  lived  about 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  later.    The  reason  why  they  have  left  so  few 
traces  on  the  mind  of  the  people  and  of  the  poets  contemporary  with 
them,  is  probably  that  they  lacked  the  faculty  to  interpret  for  a  whole 
nation,  or  at  any  rate,  the  more  highly  cultivated  part  of  it.     The 
Byronic  poets  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into  Englishmen's 
feelings,  and  speak  English  to  them. 

The  following,  in  chronological  order,  are  the  links  of  the  ciiaic 
uniting  the  English  poetry  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  tfie  eigfa- 
teenth  century:  Thomson,  Young,  Cmbbe,  Campbell,  Wcmlsworth 
The  accidental,  the<  revolutionary,  the  exciting  influenced  the  earlier 
period ;  the  regular,  the  tedious,  the  peaceful  the  later. 

The  so-called  "  LgJ^e^^hool "  (compare  p.  407)  was  no  suddr. 
literary  phenomenon;  it  was,  generally  speaking,  opposed  to  every- 
thing sudden.    It  was  only  the  simplifying  of  what  had   been  kx 
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some  time  common  in  English  poetry:  the  bug9.9|XW.|fipiS9!@9tation, 
in  an  instructive  form,  of  common  life.  The  great  master  of  this  art 
is  a  poet  really  not  belonging  to  the  group  known  as  the  Lake  School, 
George  Crabbe  (1754-1832).  His  principal  work,  TJU  ViUage 
(1783)1  followed  by  another  of  a  similar  character,  The  Borough  (1810), 
was  the  best  piece  of  descriptive  poetry  that  had  appeared  since 
Thomson's  Seasons.  Crabbe  is  the  greater  poet  of  the  two ;  he  sees 
more  deeply  than  Thomson,  and  describes  men  more  truly,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  pleasantly.  Crabbe's  sense  of  reality  is  inexoraUy  acute, 
and  he  differs  essentially  from  Bums,  whose  aim  was  to  glorify  country 
life  Much  that  Cmbbe  has  written  is  as  repulsively  true  as  a  picture 
of  Hogarth's. 

Thomas  Campbbll  (1777-1844)  and  his  poetical  works  belong 
rather  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  fondness  for 
German  literature  and  philosophy  assigns  him  a  by  no  means  un- 
important part  in  the  movement  which  led  to  a  total  rupture  with 
French  classicism  and  to  a  return  to  the  German  ideal  of  poetry. 
From  his  youth  Campbell  had  travelled  in  Germany,  and  his  love  for 
the  German  language  and  poetry  never  left  him.  It  is  true  that 
he  found  nothing  new  in  Kant,  and  he  esteemed  Wieland  as  '*the 
most  perfect  German  poef'j  nevertheless  he  showed  such  a  man 
as  Coleridge  how  to  understand  Schiller.  One  of  his  finest  poems  is 
Rokmd  ihe  JBero,  founded  on  the  legend  of  Rolandseck.  Another, 
EngUmd  to  Gornumy^  is  a  piece  of  good  political  verse,  and  proves 
Campbell  to  have  been  a  staunch  friend  of  liberty. 

For  England,  his  best-known  poem  is  that  on  the  navy  of  his  native 
land,  Ye  Mariners  of  Engl€Md^ — 

Ye  Mariners  of  England,  To  match  another  foe ! 

That  euard  our  native  seas ;  And  sweep  through  the  deep 
Whose  nag  has  braved  a  thousand  years,  While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  !  While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again  And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ! 

His  longer  poem.  The  Pleasures  0/  Hope  (1799),  a  didactic  piece, 
full  of  good  observations  of  a  commonplace  kind,  is  nearly  forgotten. 
His  somewhat  lachrymose  tale,  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  has  not  fiured 
much  better ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first 
work  in  which  the  "noble  Indian"  was  introduced  into  English 
literature. 

In  France,  Chateaubriand  had  already  made  this  discovery  earlier ; 
his  Atala  appeared  in  180 1.  Even  in  America,  Cooper  did  not  bring 
the  Indian  into  prominence  till  later. 

Campbell's  excellent  anthology,  entitied  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets^  is  also  forgotten,  but  undeservedly  sa    There  is  not  one  of  the 
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more  recent  collections,  not  even  Chambers's  well-known  Eneydopadia^ 
in  which  the  selection  has  been  made  with  less  prejudice. 

Three  lines  of  Campbell's  are  still  household  words  in  Fi^anrf ; 
indeed,  they  have  become  so  completely  naturalised  in  all  language 
that  only  very  few  perscHis  think  of  the  man  who  first  spoke  than. 
The  proverbs,  "Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view/  and 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before,"  are  in  this  form  CampbdTs 
property:  likewise  the  beautiful  expression,  *' Angel-visits,  few  and  &r 
between." 

Samuel  Rogers  (i  763-1855)  is  the  only  one  of  the  non-Byronic 
circle  to  whom  Byron  was  united  by  friendly  relations.  He  had  the 
making  of  a  genuine  poet  in  him,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
of  his  great  poem  Itafyy  describing  his  travels  theie;  but  he  had  no 
talent  for  song-writing.  His  sketches  of  foreign  lands  and  people  are 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  pieces  in  English  descriptive  verse.  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory  (1792)  are  nothing  but  didactic  commonplace; 
but  on  the  other  hand  ItcUy  (182a),  in  spite  of  its  mainly  itinerary 
character,  is  a  collection  of  poems,  certain  passages  of  whidi  will  long 
remain  valuable  specimens  of  the  English  language.  The  fifty-two 
metrical  descriptions  of  his  journeys,  of  which  Italy  connsts^  are 
chaste,  noble,  and  manly  both  in  language  and  in  thought  We  can 
recommend  this  little  work  as  an  agreeable  travelling  companioD 
on  a  journey  through  Italy.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  it  is 
"Bologna,"  where  Lord  Byron  and  Rogers  met  for  the  last  time; 
the  most  tender  piece  of  verse  that  any  English  poet  has  ever  written 
on  Lord  Byron.  It  ends  with  these  beautiful  lines,  which  wiU  ever 
keep  Rogers  in  the  memory  of  all  who  honour  Byron : — 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  pnise  and  Uame  &U  on  his  ear  alike, 
Now  dull  in  death.    Ves,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
D&zzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks. 
Was  generous,  noble,  noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    And  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wast, 
Thy  wisn  accomplished ;  dying  in  Uie  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire. 
Dying  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

Thou  art  gone : 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave. 
Oh,  let  him  pause  I    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  even  from  thine  earliest  years. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt  a  higUand-boy — 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  dawn  was  on  thy  cheek, 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  charmed  cup,  ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  erred  as  much,  and  more  ? 
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What  distinguished  the  "Lake  School"  from  Byron  and  his  comrades? 
That  which  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose :  passion.  What  novelty 
has  it  introduced  into  English  poetry?  It  is  difficult  to  say,  indeed 
impossible,  unless  we  consider  the  introduction  of  the  commonplaces 
of  life  into  the  realm  of  poetry,  or  more  correctly  into  the  domain  of 
verse,  as  something  new  and  important  But  let  us  first  explain  the 
name.  It  was  called  the  "Lake  School"  because  its  great  masters, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  passed  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  Lake  District  of  Cumberland.  Close  affinity  and  hearty 
friendship  combined  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  separate  school.  The 
English  name  for  this  family  of  poets  is  "  Lakists  "  or  "  Lakers." 

One  peculiarity  of  their  style  of  poetry  is  their  definition  of  love. 
Wordsworth  and  Southey  look  on  it  as«  good  civil  institution,  admirably 
adapted  to  preserve  the  race  and  the  family,  or  at  any  rate,  the  family 
possessions ;  a  comfortable  feeling,  without  any  more  rapid  pulsation 
of  the  heart  than  good  manners  permit ;  in  short,  a  thoroughly  respect- 
able arrangement  The  poets  of  the  Lake  School  are  unaware  that 
love,  in  poetry,  means  a  stirring  of  the  heart — a  fisite,  an  all-powerful 
force  in  nature.  Coleridge  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  that  this  was 
so ;  besides,  he  was  a  man  ill-adapted  to  such  a  society.  One  of  his 
best-known  poems,  Ziwe^  begins : — 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

The  continuation  of  this  long  poem  does  not  contain  what  its 
alert  commencement  promises,  which  is  also  frequently  the  case  in 
the  works  of  the  "  Lakists " :  after  a  striking  introductory  stanza  the 
rest  of  the  piece  drags  along  almost  interminably  and  in  a  sleepy 
fashion  through  dozens  of  stanzas. 

A  comparison  of  two  passages,  one  taken  from  Southey  and  one 
from  Byron,  may  serve  as  a  striking  illustration  of  these  remarks. 

From  Southe/s  Curse  0/  Kehama: — 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die.  It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

With  life  aU  other  passions  fly,  But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 

Ail  others  are  but  vanity.  Oh  !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  earth  The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

They  perish  where  they  had  their  birth,  Has  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears 

But  Love  is  indestructible.  An  overpayment  of  delight  ? 

From  Byron's  Giaour: — 

Ves,  Love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ;  But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire,  A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 

Witn  angels  shared,  by  Allah  given,  To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 

To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire,  A  ray  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole. 

Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above,  A  glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
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Apart  from  the  buoyancy  of  Byron's  verses,  what  a  gulf  there  lies 
between  the  language  and  Uie  views  of  the  two  poets  I 
\  William  Wordswqbjh  (1770-1850),  the  oldest  of  the  three  poets 
of  the  LalLe  School,  was  looked  on  as  their  head.  If  there  were  one 
it  was  he.  In  the  prefiure  to  his  first  laige  collection.  Lyrical  BaUads 
(1798),  he  has  stated  the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  new  schooL  This 
was  the  substance  of  it:  the  poet  should  reproduce  as  closely  as 
possible,  in  poetical  language,  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  common 
people.  We  can  hardly  believe  our  ears  when  we  hear  a  poet  thus 
denying  the  nature  of  all  poetry  1  Wordsworth  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  wish  to  know,  that  poetry  is  a  holiday  art,  and  diat,  in  its  tenqile^ 
we  must  not  speak  as  we  do  in  the  workshops  and  living-rooms  of  our 
friends  the  tailors  and  glove-makers.  If  the  speech  of  everyday  life 
seemed  to  him  the  most  natural  form  of  poetry,  why  did  he  not  pve 
up  verse-making  as  an  unnatural  art  ?  Of  course,  Wordsworth  did  not 
always  act  up  to  his  own  doctrines,  for,  if  he  had  done  so^  no  one 
would  mention  his  name  at  the  present  day.  But  this  is  the  genenl 
opinion,  everywhere  but  in  England,  that  most  of  his  bulky  works 
differ  very  little  from  bald  prose,  except  that  they  are  written  in  feeUe 
rhymes  or  dull  metres ;  and  even  in  England  many  readers  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  lack  the  courage  to  avow  it 

Wordsworth's  sphere  is  the  ordinary  life  of  the  lower  classes  and  the 
realms  of  Nature,  in  its  peaceable  and  enjoyable  aspects.  Bums  has 
treated  of  such  subjects  frequently ;  but  in  Uie  spirit  of  a  true  poet  he 
has  described  them  with  heartfelt  fervour,  glorifying  them  with  his 
poetic  fancy  before  introducing  them  to  our  notice.  Wordsworth,  on 
the  contrary,  describes  ordinary  men  and  things  in  an  ordinary  way ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  make  use 
of  even  plain  prose.  Bums  and  WordswcMrth  have  both  written  a 
poem  "  To  a  Daisy  " :  in  Bums's  verses  the  daisy  is  like  a  piece  of  his 
own  life,  and  through  him  we  feel  for  the  poor,  crushed  little  flower. 
But  Wordsworth  uses  it  as  he  would  have  used  any  other  object  to 
make  it  a  text  for  a  commonplace  moral  discourse,  whidi  does  not 
bring  us  any  nearer  either  to  the  flower  or  the  poet  And  the  contrast 
between  Wordsworth's  and  Shelley's  odes  "To  the  Lark"  is  equally 
great. 

Milton  has  told  us  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  poet : 
he  must  be  "  simple,  sensuous,  impassioned."  How  does  Wordsworth 
answer  to  this  description,  the  force  of  which  his  admirers  must  admit  ? 
Wordsworth's  maxim  was,  "  Nothing  passionate,  nothing  vehement,  on 
any  account!"  But  a  poet  must  become  vehement  and  passionate 
when  necessary;  if  he  cannot  do  it  he  had  better  write  stories  lor 
children.    We  do  not  need  the  poets  to  interpret  our  ordinary  ledings ; 
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we  want  to  hear  tbem  when  we  ourselves  are  dumb  with  weakness  and 
pain. 

Besides  innumerable  shorter  poems,  Wordsworth  wrote  TJie  Excursion 
(1814)9  an  interminable  moral  poem  in  blank  verse.  It  consists  of 
conversations  between  an  old  pedlar,  a  hermit,  a  family  servant  and 
a  country  clergyman  on  God,  man,  and  the  world.  Anyone  com- 
mencing the  study  of  Wordsworth  with  this  poem  will  not  get  very  far. 
It  is  dull  and  unpoetical  to  the  last  degree  and  its  tediousness  is 
literally  depressing,  especially  owing  to  his  precise  description  of  super- 
fluous matters.  TAe  white  doe  of  RyUtone  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  write  a  story  in  verse;  Wordsworth  had  no  skill  whatever  in  in- 
vention and  the  delineation  of  character.  PeUrBeU  and  Tlu  W^ggMsr 
are  likewise  unreadable  tales.  As  an  example  of  the  twaddle  which 
Wordsworth  could  write  we  give  the  last  stanza  of  Peier  BelL  The 
said  Peter  Bell  is  a  thorough  ne'er-do-weel,  who  one  day  sees  a  very 
affecting  sight :  a  dead  man  watched  by  his  poor  donkey  which  he  has 
so  often  beaten.    He  rushes  to  reform : — 

And  Peter  Bell,  who  till  that  night 
Had  been  the  wildest  of  his  clan, 
Forsook  his  crimes,  renounced  his  folly, 
And  after  ten  months'  melancholy 
Became  a  good  and  honest  man. 

This  might  be  an  extract  from  Punch;  it  is  a  genuine  bit  of  Words- 
worth. 

Wordsworth  would  have  been  quite  forgotten  both  by,  foreigners  and 
poetry-loving  Englishmen,  but  for  a  few  short  poems,  which  keep  his 
name  in  friendly  remembrance.  But  we  do  not  reckon  among  these 
We  art  Seven^  so  often  quoted  as  an  example,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  a  tiny  grain  of  really  earnest  feeling  with  an  intrusive  affected 
simplicity,  which  becomes  positively  silly  by  frequent  repetition.  But 
a  little  poem  such  as  the  following  is  perhaps  sufficient  in  itself  to 
ensure  even  Wordsworth  the  name  of  a  poet : — 

LUCY 

She  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  ways, 

Beside  the  sprmgs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love. 
A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 
She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh. 

The  difference  to  me  ! 
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However,  it  is  but  seldom  that  he  has  succeeded  in  produdng  a 
little  poem  so  tenderly  turned.  In  most  cases  he  spoils  the  effect 
of  a  good  beginning  by  the  length  of  the  poem,  or  by  a  tasteless 
ending.  In  the  next  short  poem,  we  see  both  the  good  and  the  bad 
side  of  Wordsworth : — 

My  heart  leaps  up,  when  I  behold  Or  let  me  die  ! 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky :  The  child  is  £Either  of  the  man ; 

So  was  it  whfcn  my  life  began,  And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ;  Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

This  is  certainly  very  nice  poetiy  for  a  child's  reading-book ;  but  can 
one  imagine  anything  in  worse  taste  than  tiius  moralising  on  a  purdy 
human  feeling? 

We  have  also  to  mention  his  beautiful  poem  on  his  wife :  A  For* 
trait^  with  the  favourite  opening  stanza : — 

She  was  a  phantom  of  Delight  Like  twilight,  too,  her  dusky  hair ; 

When  6rst  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ;  But  all  thin^  else  about  her  drawn 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent  From  May-time  and  the  cheerM  davn ; 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament ;  A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  iair ;  To  haunt,  to  startle  and  waylay. 

In  England  the  Ode  to  Immortality  is  still  considered  to  be  one 
of  Wordsworth's  enduring  masterpieces.  This  ode  is  poor  in  thought, 
and  its  language  is  weak.    An  isolated  passage,  such  as  the  following :— 

O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers  That  Nature  yet  remembers 

Is  something  that  doth  live,  What  was  so  fugitive ! 

Or  the  last  two  lines,  so  often  quoted : — 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Such  passages  as  these  do  not  suffice  to  make  it  a  work  of  art. 

Wordsworth,  and  the  Lake  School  in  general,  are  quite  destitute 
of  humour.  He  lacks,  too,  the  more  indispensable  qualities  of  the 
poet:  fancy  and  originality.  Thus  he  has  written  a  collection  of 
"  religious  sonnets "  of  such  a  kind,  that  he  asks  himself  every  day, 
and  on  every  occasion,  ''What  subject  is  there  here  for  a  sonnet?'* 
The  result  is  a  piece  of  mere  mechanical  handiwork. 

The  conviction  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  impressions  of  real  life 
for  poetical  inspirations  was  established  both  by  example  and  teaching 
long  before  Wordsworth.  Cowper  and  Bums  had  superseded  Popes 
classicism  before  the  Lake  School  was  thought  of.  If  Wordsworth 
and  his  colleagues  really  introduced  anything  new,  it  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that,  since  their  days  English  aestheticism  has  r^;arded 
superficial  religious  feeling,  serious  twaddle,  and  certain  weak   and 
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simple  sketches  from  Nature  as  the  very  height  of  poetry.    The 
pronenes^  of  a  large  number  of  English  critics  to  laud  Wordsworth  to 
the  skies  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  poets  of  the  nineteenth  # 
century,  arises  from  this  hidden  feeling  on  the  critic's  part /^' If  this  '  I 
be  true  poetry,  we  too  may  be  numbered  among  the  poets  at  last ! '^^ 
This  tendency  a.ppears  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  Matthew  Arnold  '  ^ 
(i8a2-88),  a  poet  below  mediocrity,  a  narrow-minded  critic,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  Wordsworth's  recent  adherents. 
The  English  public  in  general  cares  little  about  such  praises  as  these, 
and  knows  very  little  of  Wordsworth,  except  the  short  poems  men- 
tioned above. 

RoB£RT  SouTHEY  (1774-1831)  has  vanished  still  more  thoroughly 
from  the  thoughts  of  living  men.  Held  up  to  contempt  by  Byron, 
he  has  condemned  himself  to  oblivion.  He  belongs  to  the  ballast 
of  English  literature.  Except  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  407,  nothing 
of  Southey's  is  familiarly  known  outside  technical  circles.  He  is  the 
least  sympathetic  member  of  the  Lake  School;  while  his  own  work 
is  wor^ess,  he  has  shed  gall  and  venom  on  all  who  gave  any  proof  of 
genius.  With  the  trivial  contemptuous  expression,  '' Satanic  School," 
he  thought  he  had  made  an  end  of  Byion,  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Keats.  The  delusion,  under  which  this  scribbler  and  rhymester 
laboured,  in  thus  prophesying  immortality  for  himself,  is  indeed 
wonderful.     His  poem   ITie  Library   ends,  though  unintentionally. 


/  I 


m  a  comic  stram : — 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead,  anon 
With  uem  my  place  shall  be : 
And  I  with  them  shaU  travel  on 


Through  aU  futurity ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 

Which  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 


Certainly,  as  long  as  Byron's  Don  Juan  is  read,  its  dedication  will 
ensure  immortality  of  a  certain  kind  to  the  name  "  Bob  Southey,"  and 
Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment  will  long  proclaim  to  posterity  that  there 
was  once  a  tasteless  renegade  and  court  bard  named  Southey. 

This  paragon  writer  of  correct  court  poetry  began  with  two  revolu- 
tionary  poems  {Wat  Tyler  and  Joan  of  Arc).  His  chief  works,  that 
is  to  say  his  longest,  are  his  fiEuitastic  though  unimaginative  tales  in 
verse :  Tkaldda  (1801),  an  Arabian  tale  of  a  magician,  which  has  no 
human  interest ;  ^<m(!^  (iSo5)>  ^^^  story  of  the  conquest  and 
Christianising  of  Mexico  by  an  English  hero  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
Jlie  Curse  of  Kthama  (1810),  an  Indian  tale,  with  an  intolerably  false 
pathos.  His  epic  poem,  Roderick^  the  last  of  the  Goths^  appeals 
somewhat  more  to  human  feelings. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  he  has  written  in  prose:  his 
historical  and  biographical  works  alone  fill  about  ten  volumes. 
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Soutiiey  wrote  from  necessity ;  he  had  two  families  to  mabbun, 
his  own  and  that  of  his  friend  Coleridge ;  this  may  serve  as  an  excase 
for  his  faults.  And  for  the  really  shamefiil  way  in  which  he  denounced 
Byron  and  Shelley  to  the  English  people  and  to  the  authorities,  he  it 
any  rate  suffered  in  this  worlds — ^he  was  out  of  his  mind  during  his 
last  years. 

Of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (17 72-1 834),  the  third  poet  of  the 
Lake  School,  it  may  be  said :  We  are  sorry  to  see  you  in  su<±  company. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  old  English  joviality  and  sprightliness.  He 
is  the  most  talented,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  popular  of  the 
Lake  School  It  is  true,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Amod 
Mariner^  he  has  not  left  any  of  his  longer  poems  complete :  a  cataio 
unsteadiness  of  mind,  ands  in  his  later  years,  his  pernicious  use  o( 
opium,  give  Coleridge's  works  a  somewhat  fragmentary  cfaaiKter. 
The  author  himself  confessed  that  he  wrote  his  poem  Kubia  Sian 
while  in  a  state  of  semi-somnolency. 

The  Andent  Mariner  (1797)  shows  Coleridge's  poetical  merits  and 
weakness  most  clearly.  We  find  in  it  brilliant  fancy,  great  command 
of  language  and  talent  for  producing  attractive  poetry;  bat  we  also 
cannot  fiul  to  see  the  hollowness  of  the  groundwork  underlying  diis. 
Both  the  contents  of  The  Andent  Mariner  and  the  handling  of  the 
story  when  we  examine  them  closely  are  so  poor,  so  bald,  that  one 
would  be  justified  in  sununing  them  up  sarcastically  in  one  of  the 
following  sayings :  "  Never  torture  an  animal  for  sport ! "  or,  "  Do  not 
play  with  firearms ! "  The  description  of  the  ship  rotting  in  the  silrat 
ocean,  and  the  dying  crew,  contains  some  passages  of  striking  beauty; 
but  why  should  the  mere  shooting  of  a  bird  call  for  all  this? 

Chrisiabtl^  an  unfinished  story  in  verse,  composed  about  1798,  but 
not  published  till  later,  is  Coleridge's  most  valuable  poem.  The  dismal 
nature  of  the  story — the  conflict  between  feminine  purity  and  a  de> 
moniacal  monster  of  the  female  sex,  his  great  skill  in  mysteriously 
riveting  otu:  attention,  and,  at  the  same  timei  his  inability  to  round 
off  the  story  properly,  all  show  Coleridge  as  the  romancist  of  the  Lake 
School  Christabtl  has  also  a  special  interest  for  the  English  reader; 
the  metre,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  short,  loose,  iambic 
lines,  rhyming  dmply,  gave  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  idea  for  his  poeticai 
narratives;  and  Byron,  at  a  later  date,  made  use  of  the  same  con- 
venient metre  for  bds  short  tales  in  verse. 

Coleridge  formed  a  connecting-link  between  English  and  German 
literature.  He  was  not  the  first  translator  of  classical  German  worio, 
for  Walter  Scott  had  akeady  made  the  attempt;  but  he  was  the  first 
to  set  about  it  systematically.  Between  1798  and  1800  he  himself 
studied  the  language  and  the  literature  in  Germany;  he  visited  Kiop- 
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stock,  aad  at  Gottingen  devoted  himself  to  Lessing,  whose  works  also 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  importance  of  Shakespeare.  His  favourite 
German  poet  was  Schiller,  whose  Wallensiein  he  translated.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  make  known  in  England  the  writings  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Schelling. 

As  a  specimen  of  Coleridge's  skill  in  translation  we  give  a  stanza 
from  Schiller's  "  dithyrambic  "  piece,  Nimmer^  das  ^aubt  mir^  erscheinen 

die  Goiter:—  ^ 

Sevtat,  believe  me 

Appear  the  Immortals^ 
Never  alone : 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  sorrow-beguiler, 
Bacchus  1  but  in  came  boy  Cupid  the  smiler ; 
Lo  t  Phcebus  the  glorious  descends  from  his  throne  ! 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all ! 

With  divinities  fills  my 

Terrestrial  hall  t 
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CHAPTER  V 
POEMS  ON  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 

THOMAS  HOOD— EBENEZER  ELLIOTT— BARRY  CORNWALL 

THE  poets  of  the  Lake  School  had  no  sympathy  with  the  active 
life  of  the  people — ^the  great  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  Their  poems  flowed  still  less  from 
the  currents  of  the  day  and  the  hour  than  even  those  of  Pope's  school 
The  latter  had  forcibly  described  the  artificial  world  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  its  works  must  be  read  in  order  to  understand  the  social 
conditions  of  the  period.  But  for  guidance  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  England's  genius  we  turn  to  the  Lake  School  in  vain. 

The  thirties  and  forties  of  the  present  century  were  the  period  of 
Reform  in  England.  There  was  first  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  then 
the  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  Reform  of  Financial  Afiiurs,  and 
that  of  the  Customs  concluding  the  series. 

But  it  was  also  the  period  when  machinery  was  first  introduced  into 
our  trades  and  manufactures,  with  an  important  result — ^the  increasing 
conflict  between  luxurious  wealth  and  starving  poverty,  between  the 
upper  ten  thousand  and  the  millions  of  the  proletariat  Wordswordi, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge  had  no  presentiment  of  such  things.  Words- 
worth sang  of  the  misery  of  a  butterfly  eaten  up  by  a  sparrow,  and 
then  thought  he  had  done  his  duty  in  that  time  of  violent  social 
contrasts.  These  found  their  champions  in  other  men ;  in  Hood  and 
Elliott,  and  partly  also  in  Barry  Cornwall. 

Thomas  Hood  (i 799-1845)  is  one  of  those  singers  who  owe  their 
popularity,  nay,  their  immortality,  to  one  poem.  On  the  monument 
erected  over  his  grave  by  working  men's  pence,  are  these  words :  "  He 
sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt."  This  song  is  the  bitter  story  of  a  despond- 
ing heart,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  witnesses  to  the  social  misery  of 
our  century.  What  the  revolutionary  poets  before  him,  Byron  and 
Shelley,  sang  of  the  great  wretchedness  of  humanity  in  general,  is  here 
reproduced,  in  a  far  more  impressive  form,  on  a  particular,  individual 

case  of  suffering : — 

O  God,  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  1 
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Byron  was  the  political  poet  of  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  age ; 
Hood  the  poet  of  contemporary  democracy,  which  cares  less  about 
outward  forms  in  the  State  than  about  its  inner  life,  especially  the  life 
of  the  great  masses.  He  has  a  certain  affinity  with  Dickens;  like 
him,  he  descends  into  the  deep,  dark  places,  where  those  live  who 
represent  more  than  half  the  population.  The  poet  of  the  squalor 
of  the  large  towns,  especially  of  London;  the  poet  of  compassion; 
a  philanthropist  with  a  heart  beating  vehemently  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  individual,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  masses ;  a  master  of  form, 
full  of  touching  eloquence,  expressing  himself  simply  and  truly  in 
language  which  must  move  every  sympathetic  reader  to  tear^;  and,  in 
addition,  one  of  England's  wittiest  authors  both  in  prose  and  verse ! 
Another  of  these  riddles,  which  the  genius  of  science,  though  desirous 
to  explain  everything,  must  give  up. 

The  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs^  namely,  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  scene  of 
so  many  suicides,  excels  even  the  Sat^  of  the  Shirt  in  earnestness, 
finish  and  poetic  expression  It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  most 
extraordinary  poems  in  the  whole  of  English  literature : — 
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One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death  I 
Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  witti  care  ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 
Look  at  her  garments 
Oinging  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing, — 
Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully. 
Gently  and  humanlv ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 
Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful : 
Past  all  dishonour. 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful, 
Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, 
One  of  Eve's  family, — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 
Lioop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses ; 


Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  ? 
Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 
Had  she  a  brother  ? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 
Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  I 
Oh  I  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none. 
Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed ; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence ; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 
Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amaxement 
Houseless  by  night. 
The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch, 
Or  the  black  flowing  river ; 
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Mad  from  life's  history,  Smooth  and  compose  them ; 

Glad  to  death's  mystery.  And  her  eyes,  dose  them, 

Swift  to  be  huri'd —  Staring  so  blindly  ! 

Anywhere,  anywhere  DreadfoUy  staring 

Oat  of  the  world !  Thro'  muddy  impurity. 

In  she  plunged  boldly,  As  when  vrith  the  danng 

No  matter  how  coldly  Last  looks  of  despairing 

The  rough  river  ran, —  Fix'd  on  futurity. 

Over  the  brink  of  it,  Perishing  gloomily. 

Picture  it, — ^think  of  it,  Spurr'd  by  contumely. 

Dissolute  Man  t  Cold  inhomanity. 

Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it.  Burning  insanity. 

Then,  if  you  can  I  Into  her  rest. 

Take  her  up  tenderly,  Cross  her  hands  humbly 

lift  her  with  care  !  As  if  piayiqg  dumbly, 

Fashioned  so  slenderly,  Over  her  breast  I 

Young,  and  so  fair  1  Owning  her  weakness, 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly  Her  evil  behaviour, 

Stiffen  too  rigidly.  And  leaving,  with  meekness^ 

Decently,  kindly, —  Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  1 

Hocxl  was  an  unusually  many-sided  poet ;  besides  these  songs,  on 
matteis  of  great  present  interest,  he  has  written  some  artistiadly- 
finished  poems  on  antique  subjects^  the  most  valuable  being  ZRarv  aiU 
Leander.  In  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  and  the  Haunted  Mouse  he 
reminds  us  of  Friedrich  Hebbel's  tales  of  horror,  and  of  Edgar  Poe. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  man  that  Hood  has 
not  struck  with  a  powerful  hand. 

His  humour,  again,  is  admirable!  In  order  to  understand  from 
a  beautiful  specimen,  and  not  from  long  sesthetic  twaddle,  what 
English  humour  is,  let  anyone  read  Hood's  Ode  to  my  San: — 

Thou  happy,  happy  elf ! 
(But  stop— first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself  I 
(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear  I) 

Thou  merry,  laughme  sprite  t 

With  spirits  feather-light. 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin, 
(Good  Heavens,  the  child  is  swallowing  a  fnn  !) 

Thou  litde  tricky  Puck  I 
With  antic  toys  so  ninnily  bestuck. 
Light  as  the  singing-bird  that  wings  the  air, 
(T%e  door  !  the  door  1  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair  !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  I 
(Why,  Jane,  he'U  set  his  pinafore  afire !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  Love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link. 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  I 

There  goes  my  ink  1) 
Toss  the  light  ball— -bestride  the  stick, 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  1) 
With  fi&ndes  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down. 
Prompting  the  fiaice  grotesoue,  and  antic  brisk 

With  many  a  lamb-like  nrisk, 
(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown  !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 
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(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy,  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  reaUy  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  1) 
Fresh  as  the  mom  and  brilliant  as  its  star, 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bax  !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, 

(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write,  unless  he's  sent  above  I) 

And  in  short,  simple  sentimental  verse,  Hood  has  produced  some 
classical  pieces ;  take,  for  instance,  Hke  Death-Bed^  which  touches  the 
very  heart : — 

We  watch'd  her  breathing  thro*  the  night.  Our  veiy  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low.  Our  tears  our  hopes  belied — 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life  We  thought  her  dvmg  when  she  slept 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro.  And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak,  For  when  tne  mom  came  dim  and  sad, 
So  slowly  moved  about,  And  chill  with  early  showers, 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers  Her  quiet  eyelids  closed,  she  had 
To  eke  her  living  out.  Another  mora  than  ours,  i 

We  must  here  mention,  not  as  a  social  poet,  but  as  a  humorous 
imitator  of  Hood,  the  author  of  the  very  jocose  If^Usby  Legends 
(1840-47),  Richard  Barham  (1788-1848),  who,  as  "Thomas 
Ingoldsby,"  wrote  a  series  of  witty  legends  in  a  modem  dress.  But 
in  comparison  with  the  golden  humour  of  Hood,  they  are  rather 
insipid;  at  the  present  day  they  have  lost  their  popularity.  They 
contain  more  verbal  witticisms  than  real  humour. 

Modem  England  is  not  rich  in  political  poets;  the  peaceful 
development  of  English  political  life  has  preserved  tiie  country,  by 
timely  reforms,  from  precipitate  revolutions.  France  and  Germany 
have  furnished  more  materials  for  political  poetry,  a  symptom  of 
unrest,  and  one  hardly  favourable  to  artistic  expansion.  England's 
political  verse  finds  its  outlet  in  the  pages  of  Punch;  there  is  of 
course  no  need  of  political  poems  on  the  general  wants  of  the  day, 
in  a  country  where  the  government  is  just  what  the  people  desire  and 


However,  once  in  this  century  the  English  people  came  near 
obtaining  for  themselves,  by  force  of  arms,  that  which  a  covetous  and 
short-sighted  caste  withheld  from  them;  the  right  of  selling  their 
labour  for  bread,  unhindered  by  Customs  officers  and  landowning 
speculators  in  com.  This  was  in  the  thirties,  when,  incited  by  the 
example  of  the  French  revolutionists  of  July,  the  demand  for  political 
xefoTta  waxed  louder  and  louder,  till  at  last,  in  1832,  the  Reform  Bill 
put  an  end  to  the  most  crying  need  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
But  the  large  landowners,  who  had  had  to  put  up  with  the  extension 
>f  the  franchise  and  the  abolition  of  the  '*  Rotten  Boroughs,"  clung 
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so  much  the  more  closely  to  their  remaining  privilegesy  the  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  land  under  the  protection  of  an  execrable 
l^;islation;  the  right  of  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  working-dasses 
must  buy  their  com ;  that  is,  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  foreign  wheat 

In  his  poem  71k^  Wisdom  of  Safan^  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  corn-law 
rhymer,  sang  as  follows : — 

If  HeU  itsdi  were  Britain, 

Could  worse  than  this  be  said  ? 
If  Devils  were  lords  in  England, 

They  could  but  tax  our  boread. 

To  Robert  Peel^  once  the  stout  defender  of  the  famine  artificially 
protected  by  the  State,  there  has  been  erected  in  London  a  statue,  the 
inscription  on  which  expresses  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  him  alone 
for  free-trade  legislation.  If  justice  were  done  in  public  life,  we  should 
see  on  the  finest  site  in  London  the  statues  of  the  two  men  who^  by 
their  speeches  and  their  writings,  introduced  that  important  revolution 
in  English  domestic  economy  long  before  Peel,  carried  it  out  in  spite 
of  Peel,  and  only  left  the  minister  the  honour  of  signing  his  name  to 
the  best  law  that  any  English  Parliament  ever  passed.  These  two  men 
were  Richard  Cobden  (i8o4-65)and  Ebbnbzbr  Eluott(i78i-i&49X 
the  former  a  man  of  knowledge,  an  orator,  an  agitator;  the  latter  a 
simple  "hand,"  a  worker  in  iron,  without  any  higher  education  than  he 
was  able  to  obtain  for  himself  with  difficulty  in  his  few  hours  of  leisure, 
but  a  poet  I  His  remarkable  eloquence  atones  for  his  lack  of  artistic 
finish,  and  under  the  spell  of  his  fervent  indignation  we  foiget  to  ask 
if  the  right  word  is  always  used  in  the  right  place.  In  his  Carm-Lam 
Itfymes  (183a)  Ebenezer  Elliott  has  boldly  attacked  the  great  questiout 
how  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  tiie  people,  and  has  answered  it  plainly. 
The  Com  Laws  were  a  measure  taken  by  the  rich  few  against  the 
fiunishing  multitude.  Since  1815,  since  the  victory  of  the  Tmies 
under  Wellington,  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  the  rich 
alone  had  had  their  say :  now  at  last  one  of  the  fiunishing  mndtitode 
spoke,  and  so  loudly,  that  the  whc^e  nation  heard  his  words,  and  the 
privileged  blood-suckers  of  England  grew  pale  with  terror  at  such  a 
poem,  for  instance,  as  the  following : — 

A  PROLETARIATS  FAMILY   IN  ENGLAND 

They  sold  the  chairs,  they  took  the  bed,  and  went ; 
A  fiend's  look  aiter  them  the  husband  sent ; 
His  thin  wife  held  him  £untly,  but  in  vain ; 
She  saw  the  alehouse  in  his  scowl  of  pain — 
Hurrah,  for  bread-tax*d  England  ! 
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Upon  her  pvmuit  womb  her  hand  she  laid, 
Then  stabb'd  ner  living  child  !  and  shriekM,  dismay'd — 
•'Oh,  why  had  I  a  mother?"  wildly  said 
That  saddest  mother,  gazing  on  the  dead- 
Hurrah  for  bread-tax'd  England ! 

But  that  boy  had  a  sister — where  is  she  ? 
Dying,  where  none  a  cherub  iaWn  may  see : — 
"  Mother  !  O  come  !"  she  sobs  with  stifled  groan, 
In  that  blest  isle,  where  pity  turns  to  stone-^ 
Hurrah  for  bread-tax'd  England  I 

Before  the  judge,  the  childless  stood  amazed. 
With  none  to  say,  "  My  lord,  the  wretch  is  crazed." 
Crowds  saw  her  perish,  but  all  eyes  were  dry ; 
Drunk,  in  the  crowd,  her  husband  saw  her  die ! 
Hurrah  for  bread-tax'd  England  1 

O  Wholesale  Dealers  in  waste,  want,  and  war  ! 
Would  that  your  deeds  were  written ! — and  they  are  ! 
Written  and  graved,  on  minds  and  hearts  oppress'd  ; 
Stamp'd  deep,  and  blood-bumt-in,  o'er  realms  unbless'd  ! 
Hurrah  for  bread-tax'd  England  ! 

This  may  sound  like  passionate  exaggeration,  but  in  England, 
betwen  1815  and  1840,  the  com  duty  or  the  bread  tax  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  hunger-typhus,  as  often  as  a  wet  summer 
caused  the  {totatoes  to  rot  and  the  price  of  com  to  rise  exorbitantly. 
What  endears  these  two  poets,  Hood  and  Elliott,  to  us  of  the  present 
generation  is  that,  unlike  the  contemplative,  self-satisfied  poets  of  the 
Lake  School,  they  have  a  heart  for  the  present  and  the  future  of  their 
nation.  To  find  a  deeply  sympathetic  heart  and  a  warm,  patriotic 
spirit  embodied  in  verse,  we  must  read  the  poems  of  these  two  men. 

Elliott  experienced  numerous  persecutions.  He  shmgged  his  shoulders 
at  the  name  of  "  The  Beggars'  Poet " :  what  else  could  he  have  wished 
to  be?  The  rich  had  poets  enough  to  charm  their  ears  with  oriental 
and  other  elegances.  And  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  violent  language, 
it  is  true  that  Elliott  writes  in  big  letters  on  political  and  poetical  subjects ; 
but  when  was  moderation  expected  from  a  political  writer  ?  Was  Aristo- 
phanes moderate  in  his  language,  or  Juvenal,  or  Luther,  or  Hutten? 
Elliott  has  expressed  this  tersely  in  his  trenchant  manner :  "  Milk«and* 
water  phrases  never  yet  cauterised  or  extirpated  a  national  cancer." 
Elliott  was  originally  of  a  gentle  nature,  but  his  passionate  sense  of  the 
people's  distress  had  made  him  hard  and  bitter : — 

M^  heart  once  soft  as  woman's  tear,  is  gnarled, 
With  gloating  on  the  ills  I  cannot  cure. 

Barry  Cornwall  (1790-1874),  whose  real  name  was  Bryan  Walter 
Procter,  was  the  father  of  the  poetess  Adelaide  Procter.  like  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  he  belongs  to  two  periods.  He  was  a  schoolfellow  of 
Byron's  at  Harrow,  and  survived  Dickens  and  Thackeray.    Perhaps 
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the  fieict  of  his  being  so  well  known  was  the  cause  of  his  not 
himself  entirely  to  literature ;  he  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  his  poems 
were  only  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 

Two  tilings  distinguish  him  as  a  poet :  his  fine  ear  for  melody,  for 
a  tone  which  must  touch  the  heart,  and  his  deep  sense  of  the  miseries 
of  life.  As  a  writer  of  songs,  he  takes  an  honourable  place  by  the 
side  of  Tennyson  and  Moore.  His  collection  of  poems  entitled 
English  Songs  (1832)  contains  much  that  is  very  tuneful  and  fresh. 
We  give  here  two  short  specimens  of  the  style  of  his  songs : — 

THE    SEA 

The  sea  t  the  sea  !  the  open  sea  I 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  I 
Withoat  a  mark,  withoat  a  bound. 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 
It  plays  with  the  douds ;  it  mocks  the  skies. 
Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 
I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  g|reat  sea  more  and  more. 
And  backwards  flew  to  her  biUowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest ; 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me ; 
For  I  was  bom  on  the  open  sea ! 

LIFE  ^ 

We  are  bora ;  wc  laugh,  we  weep,  Sweet  thoi^hts  that  quickly  fly? 

We  love,  we  droop,  we  die  t  Why  do  our  fond  hearts  ding 

Ah,  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep  ?  To  things  that  die  ? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die  ?  We  toil, — through  pain  and  wrong 
Who  knows  that  secret  deep?  We  fight,  and  fly ; 

Alas,  not  I !  We  love,  we  love,  and  then,  ere  long. 

Why  doth  the  violet  spring  Stone^ead  we  lie. 

Unseen  bv  human  eye?  O  life  !  is  all  thv  song 
Why  do  the  radiant  seasons  bring  Endure  and — die  ? 

From  the  other  point  of  view  of  his  poetic  genius,  Barry  Camwali 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Thomas  Hood  and  Ebenezer  MliotL 
He  looks  fearlessly  down  into  the  dark  abyss  of  modem  humanity; 
and  the  groans  arising  from  it  awake  an  echo  in  him.  Songs  like  Tk, 
Convict^  Farewell  (on  their  way  to  a  penal  colony),  II  Pmseraso  and 
£  Allegro  (night  and  morning  of  a  man  condemned  to  death^  Tht 
Poor-kouset  and  many  others,  will  ensure  him  the  name  of  a  poet  and 
a  warm-hearted  philanthropist 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  ROMANTICISTS 

I.  ALFRED  TENNYSON   (1809-92) 

THE  tremendous  revolution  in  the  various  nations  was  brougbt 
to  an  end  by  the  M  of  Napoleon ;  that  in  poetry  by  the  early 
death  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  The  world  had  become  weary 
of  the  frightful  convulsions  of  the  period  between  1789  and  181 5,  and 
required  above  all  things  peace,  rest  and  sleep.  The  Lake  School 
offered  the  English  world  those  three  agreeable  things.  There  was  not 
much  poetry  in  Wordsworth,  but  enough  to  satisfy  the  modest  de- 
mands of  weary  minds.  Then  came  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  poet, 
who  added  to  these  gentle  and  peaceful  strains  of  his  predecessors 
heart-stirring  and  melodious  lines.  To  Englishmen  he  made  amends 
for  the  un-English  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  at  the  same  time  his  poetic 
genius  far  eiceeded  that  of  the  Lake  School 

He  was  the  special  poet  of  the  Victorian  portion  of  this  century. 
Of  his  life  there  is  but  little  to  say.  He  was  the  son  of  a  country 
cleigyoian,  had  no  stru^les,  internal  or  external,  to  contend  against, 
soon  attained  a  position  of  affluence  and  reputation,  and  spent  the 
long  years  of  mature  and  old  age  in  pleasant  retirement  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  In  1850  he  became  poet  laureate,  in  succession  to  Words- 
worth ;  and  in  1884  he  was  made  Lord  Tennyson. 

The  question  which  must  be  asked  concerning  every  poet  who 
is  accounted  "great"  by  his  countrymen  is  this:  What  has  he  told 
the  world,  or  only  his  own  country,  that  is  new?  And  in  Tennyson's 
case  it  may  be  answered  much  as  follows :  "  He  has  helped  to  create 
modem  English  romance  and  has  given  many  new  forms  to  lyric 
poetry."  By  the  romance  of  Tennyson  and  his  successors,  we  under- 
stand a  kind  of  revival  of  the  tmdition  of  King  Arthur  (compare  p.  46). 
Now  that  this  romance  has  quite  died  out,  it  can  only  be  described  as 
a  fine  idea,  founded  on  a  well-known  poetic  subject;  but  the  poetry 
does  not  come  from  the  heart ;  it  is  not  genuine  poetry.  Even  Tenny- 
son's masterly  skill  failed  to  breathe  life  into  the  characters  of  Arthur, 
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Lancelot,  Guinevere,  etc.  Modern  English  romance  was  only 
*' affected,"  as  little  ^Telt"  as  the  dallying  with  the  dasacal 
mythology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  revelling  in  oriental 
wealth  of  colour  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Not  a  line 
of  Tennyson's  numerous  poems  on  Arthur  will  survive. 

His  influence  on  the  poetic  forms  of  modem  English  literature  wis 
more  important  He  is  a  master  of  short,  concise  pieces :  but  un- 
fortunately, he  was  also  the  inventor  and  most  influential  writer  of 
immoderately  long  pieces  of  rhythmical  prose  without  any  pretence 
to  art  Since  Tennysoo,  English  poetry  has  suffered  from  a  wild 
profusion  of  endless  verbiage.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Moixis, 
Swinburne  are  the  poets  who  can  never  make  an  end :  the  last  word  of 
all  art,  "  The  Master  proves  himself  such  by  brevity,"  does  not  af^ 
to  them,  or  only  in  rare  instances.  But  length,  superfluous  lengtb, 
out  of  idl  proportion  to  the  subject  of  a  poem,  is  always  a  sign  tbat 
eloquence  preponderates  over  feeling.  In  this  respect  Tennyson,  his 
contemporaries,  and  his  imitators,  are  FVench  rather  than  English.  Even 
the  form  of  his  polysyllabic  verses  is  not  lyrical ;  it  often  runs  to  twenty^ 
four  syllables  or  more,  which  can  hardly  be  printed  in  one  line. 

The  popularity  of  Tennyson  in  English  society,  especially  witii 
ladies,  has  been  unexampled  in  its  duration.  The  cause  of  it  is  this: 
he  has  that  power  of  adaptation,  so  seldom  to  be  found, 
produces  a  perfect  mutual  understanding  between  the  poet  and 
readers.  Tennyson  does  not  require  any  great  effort  mi  the  part  of 
his  readers  in  England.  Anyone  wishing  to  fill  up  a  Idsure  hour,  liee 
from  care,  in  reading  melodious  verse,  with^  gentle  sentiments  and 
noble  thoughts,  even  though  not  very  new  or  profound,  flies  to 
Tennyson.  We  are  seldom  stirred  to  tiie  inmost  depths  of  the  soul 
by  his  poetry ;  very  rarely  does  the  heart  swell  so  as  to  bring  tears  into 
our  eyes;  but  to  the  average  educated  reader,  this  kind  of  poetry 
appeals  more  than  any  other. 

With  this  limitation,  Alfred  Tennyson  must  be  recognised  as  a  poet, 
who,  a9  regards  melodious  language  and  tenderness  of  lyrical  eipres- 
sion,  marks  the  climax  of  the  middle  of  this  century  in  Eng^d. 
Numerous  vigorous  attempts  in  some  of  his  poems,  as  in  Lockslg^  Hail^ 
G^wa^  and  the  poem  On  the  Third  4>f  February^  t8s2^  show  tbaX 
Tennyson's  ability  as  a  poet  extended  further  than  would  i^pear  from 
the  general  impression  of  his  works. 

He  was  a  victim  to  his  inability  to  resist  the  taste  of  tiie  period.  It 
IS  true  that  he  has  described  the  poet's  nature  thus : — 

The  poet  i^  a  golden  clime  was  born. 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scom, 

The  love  of  love. 


r 
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But  Tennyson  is  as  free  from  hatred  as  a  dove,  from  that  pronowiced 
poetic  hatred  and  anger  against  evil,  without  which  we  cannot  imagine 
a  leading  poet  In  his  idyllic  life  remote  from  the  world  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  ward  off  from  himself  personally  all  that  was  base.  The 
powerful  movements  of  our  century  passed  by  the  hermit  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  without  wresting  from  him  any  more  lively  expression  of 
interest  than  a  few  well-meant  and  well-rhymed  sentences  in  Locksky 
HaUy  or  some  coy  expressions  of  sympathy  with  democracy,  like  the 
verses  in  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere: — 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  ooroneta, 
And  simple  taith  than  Norman  blood, 

which  is  not  more  poetical  than  the  plain  proverb,  "Poverty  is  no 
disgrace."  It  was  only  at  the  close  of  his  long  life  of  eighty-three 
years,  in  Locksiey  Hali^  Sixty  Yifars  After  (1886)  that  he  vehemently 
expressed  his  indignation  at  certain  abuses  of  our  times : — 

Authors— athebt,  essayist,  novelist,  realist,  rhymester,  play  your  part, 

F^t  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the  living  hues  of  Art. 

Rip  your  brother's  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare ; 

Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Reverence — ^forward — naked — let  them  stare. 

Tennyson's  first  collection.  Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical^  appeared  in  1830 ; 
it  passed  almost  unnoticed  A  second  collection  of  Poems  (1833)  was 
again  coldly  received;  and  it  was  not  until  after  1842  that  that  fame 
arose  which  constantly  increased  as  his  later  poems  appeared  till  his 
seventieth  year.  His  star  began  to  wane  after  the  appearance  of  his 
second  drama,  Queen  Mary  (1875).  He  did  not,  like  Victor  Hugo, 
produce  any  poetry  in  his  old  age. 

His  third  collection  of  poems  (1842)  contained  such  famous  pieces 
as  Locksiey  Hall^  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere^  Mortc  d? Arthur^  and, 
above  all,  the  charming  Godiva^  the  finest  of  Tennyson's  shorter 
poetic  tales. 

Tennyson  has  also  succeeded  in  produdng  many  lovely  lyric  poems. 
The  two  following  trifles  will  scarcely  bear  translation,  owing  to  their 
inimitable  tenderness  and  immateriality : — 

CRADLE  SONG 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea,  Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow,  Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  t  Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go.  Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 

Come  from  the  dropping  moon,  and  blow.  Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Blow  him  again  to  me ;  Under  the  silver  moon :  • 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one.  Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one, 
sleeps.  sleep. 


I 
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BREAK,   BREAK,   BREAK 


Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  ! 

And  1  would  that  my  tongne  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  I 


And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vantsfa'd  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  1 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


There  are  several  other  gems  among  these  short  poems.     Space 
compels  us  to  confine  oursdyes  to  a  few  specunens: — 


THE  BEGGAR  MAID 


Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid ; 
She  was  more  &ir  than  words  can  say : 
Bare-footed  came  the  beggar  maid 
Before  the  King  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  me  King  stept  down, 
To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way ; 
"  It  is  no  wonder,"  said  the  lords, 
She  is  more  beautihil  than  day." 


« 


As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 
She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen : 
One  praisea  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes. 
One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 
So  sweet  a  fact,  such  angel  grace. 
In  all  that  land  had  never  been  : 
Cojj^etua  swore  a  royal  oath : 
This  beggar  maid  ^all  be  my  queen ! 


« 


FROM   "the  princess" 


I. 


As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went 
And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 
We  fell  out,  toy  wife  and  I, 
O  we  fell  out  I  know  not  why, 
And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 
And  blessings  on  the  &Uing  out 
That  all  the  more  endears, 


II. 


Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 
She  nor  swoon'd,  nor  utter'd  cry : 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  must  weep  or  she  wl  die." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 
Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 


When  we  fid!  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears. 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  vears. 

There  above  the  little  grave, 

O  there  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kissed  again  with  tears. 


Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept. 
Took  the  £Bioe<ioth  from  the  fine^ 
Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wepL 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears- 
"  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.* 


Among  other  famous  poems  we  may  mention  Jfariofta  and  Mariofm 
in  tht  Souths  two  successful  pictures  of  country  life  with  a  psycho- 
logical background ;  two  fantastic  nautical  pieces,  Hu  Mermam  and 
The  Mermaid;  the  May  Queeft,  a  somewhat  sentimental  children's 
poem,  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Hemans;  the  genial  poem  on  the  Dtaik 
of  tht  Old  Year,  perhaps  the  only  poem  by  Tennyson  containing  any 
humour ;  Tke  Lotus  Eaters^  Ulysses^  and  Lucretius^  three  poems  00 
classical  subjects  combined  with  modem  thought,  a  very  favourite 
mixture  of  Tennyson's.    Then  LacksUy  Hall^  a  fine  sounding  poem. 
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but  without  any  central  idea.  The  hero  in  this  poem,  who,  deoeived 
in  his  love  for  a  pretty  female  cousin,  passes  from  his  passion  to  the 
most  important  questions  of  humanity,  and  then  attacks  the  faithless 
cousin  in  Terse,  stands  in  the  narrow  borderland  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous.  The  description  of  the  dream  of  the  future  is 
sublime : — 

Men,  my  brothers,  men,  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new : 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shaU  do. 

Far  I  dipt  into  the  future,  fiur  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  aU  the  wonder  that  would  he ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fiU  with  shoutine,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghasUy  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grapjSing  in  the  central  blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peojues  plunging  thro'  the  thunderstorm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  fiirl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

Tennyson  possesses  a  special  talent  for  poetic  narratives  of  modem 
times,  which  he  was  the  first  to  naturalise  in  England.  Enoch  Arden 
(1864)  has  become  as  well  known  in  Germany  by  good  translations  as 
if  it  were  a  native  poem.  The  little  story  of  Dora  ranks  higher  stilL 
In  his  longer  epic  poems  he  often  becomes  prolix,  and  the  thread  of 
the  story  is  lost  The  same  is  the  case  in  Maud  and  ITie  Princess^ 
both  lovely  creations,  but  both  wearisome.  TTu  Princess^  too,  reminds 
us,  not  to  its  disadvantage,  of  Shakespeare's  As  You  like  It 

In  his  "  Poems  "  he  has  repeatedly  used  materials  from  the  circle  of 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur.  In  the  two  volumes  of  Idylls  of  the  King 
(1859),  he  has  fully  satisfied  his  romantic  inclinations.  Some  pretty 
passages,  especially  the  scenes  between  the  forgiving  King  Arthur  and 
his  sinfiil  wife  Guinevere,  are  among  Tennyson's  most  beautiful 
creations.    The  story  of  Gareth  and  Lynette  is  also  very  lovely. 

Tennyson  dedicated  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
shorter  poems,  entitled  In  Memoriam  (1850),  to  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  friend,  who  died  young.  It  contains  much  that  is  wise  and 
good.  Its  ptuely  poetic  merit  is  small,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  a  diige  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  stanzas  cannot  foil  to  weary 
us  in  the  long-run. 

The  few  poems,  which  he  wrote  as  poet  laureate,  are  not  discredit- 
able to  him,  but  they  are  not  particularly  poetical.  The  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1852)  is  stiff  and  prosaic. 

On  the  Third  of  Fdfruary^  1852,  is  an  able  and  manly  poem, 
directed    against    the    Tories,    who    humbled    themselves    before 
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Napoleon  UI. ;  a  bold  theme  for  a  poet  laureate.    In  it  we  find  the 
proud  and  truly  English  lines : — 

As  long  as  we  renmuiy  we  must  speak  free, 

Tho'  all  the  stonn  of  Eim^  on  us  break ; 

No  little  German  state  are  we. 

But  the  one  voice  in  Europe :  we  must  speak ; 

That  if  to-night  our  greatness  were  strucK  dead. 

There  might  be  left  some  record  of  the  things  we  said. 

If  yon  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold. 

Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o'er. 

Better  the  waste  Atlantic  roU'd 

On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 

What !  have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from  our  primes 

At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  public  crime  ? 

A  similar  hymn  on  English  freedom  is : — 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till,  A  land  of  settled  government. 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose,  A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 

The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes,  Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  doitn 

A  man  may  s;pcak  the  thing  he  will ;  From  precedent  to  precedent. 

One  poem  in  this  group  is  valuable ;  it  is  a  glorification  of  the  ra^ 
charge  of  the  English  **  Light  Brigade,"  at  Balaclava,  in  the  Crimean 
War:— 

THE  CHARGE  OP  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  (1854) 


Half  a  league,  half  a  league. 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! 
"  Charge  for  the  guns  1 "  he  said : 
Into  the  vallev  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! " 
Was  there  a  man  £smay'd  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 
Someone  had  blunder'd : 
Their's  not  to  make  reply, 
Their's  not  to  reason  why, 
Their's  but  to  do  and  die : 
Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Stormed  at  vrith  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flashed  as  they  tum'd  in  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wonder'd : 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke 
Right  thro*  the  line  they  broke  ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre  stroke 
Shattered  and  sundePd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not. 
Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them 
Cannon  to  left  of  them 
Cannon  behind  them 
Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
.Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hdl, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade? 
Of  the  wild  cha^  they  made 
All  the  world  wonder*<L 
Honour  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honour  the  Laght  Brigade, 
Noble  six  hundred ! 
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The  Jubilee  poem  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  Queen 
Victoria's  rdgn,  1887,  is  one  of  Us  very  weakest  Nor  can  anything 
be  said  in  praise  of  his  last  collection,  Teiresias  and  other  poems. 
Despite  repeated  failures,  Tennyson  has  from  time  to  time  made  some 
attempts  in  the  way  of  drama.  His  idyllic  talents,  however,  did  not 
assist  him  as  a  dramatist  The  weakest  is  Queen  Mary^  "Bloody 
Mary  "  (1875),  a  poor  piece  both  as  r^ards  plot  and  language,  without 
a  trace  of  Tennysonian  poetry.  Beckei  ranks  higher;  the  scene 
between  the  fiendish  Queen  Eleanor  and  Rosamond,  the  King's 
favourite  (IV.  a),  is  affecting,  and  almost  dramatic.  His  little  drama 
The  Fakon  (1879)  is  founded  on  a  charming  story  of  Boccaccio,  in 
which  an  impoverished  lover  kills  his  faithful  tame  falcon  for  his 
mistress ;  the  language  is  quite  original,  and  it  is  deserving  of  praise 
as  Tennyson's  most  successful  dramatic  attempt  The  Cup  (1881)  and 
his  last  little  drama,  The  Promise  of  May  (1886),  are  inferior  to  it 
Tennyson  rests  in  Westminster  Abbey;  at  his  funeral  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  in  him  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  second 
half  of  this  century  had  departed  this  life.  Of  his  numerous  volumes 
it  is  probable  very  little  will  survive,  perhaps  only  one  or  two  of  the 
shorter  poems ;  but  his  memory  will  long  outlast  his  works  among  the 
EngUsb  people,  as  that  of  a  noble  man,  and  a  poet  of  great  refinement 
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2.  ROBERT  BROWNING—DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI— 

WILLIAM  MORRIS 

ROBERT  BROWNING  (i8ia-3Sl)  has  divided  tbe  opinkm 
of  his  contemporary  critics  more  than  any  other  of  the  modem 
English  poets,  some  considering  him  the  greatest  poet  after 
Shakespeare,  while  he  excites  the  bitterest  anger  in  others.  There 
were  several  "  Browning  Societies  "  founded  for  the  elucidation  ai  his 
works,  and  in  many  circles  there  prevailed  that  exaggerated  enthusiasm 
for  him,  without  any  deep  conviction  of  his  merits,  which  was  peculiar 
to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  that  his  life  and  his  life's 
work  are  ended,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  than  what  the  calm- 
minded  critics  declared  twenty  years  ago  and  more;  in  Browning  the 
philosopher  and  the  literary  man  stifled  the  poet  His  head  poetised 
and  did  not  suffer  his  great  and  noble  heart  to  speak,  except  in 
artificial  language,  difficult  to  understand.  Despite  all  the  "  Browning 
Societies,''  he  is  accounted  even  by  his  own  countrymen  as  the  least 
intelligible  of.  their  poets ;  and  he  of  whom  that  is  said  must  bear  the 
blame. 

All  great  art  is  simple  and  intelligible;  moderation  and  deamess 
are  indispensable  to  it.  Both  these  were  wanting  in  Browning.  He 
possessed  a  superabundance  of  imagination  and  an  astonishing, 
positively  acrobatic  skill  in  verse-making  and  rhyming;  yet  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  producing  a  single  lasting  work  of  art  Po^ry  and 
that  which  is  not  poetry,  exalted  wisdom  and  utter  nonsense,  brilliant 
flashes  of  genius  and  dull  incomprehensibility,  studied  conciseness 
of  expression,  endless  garrulity  accompanying  it:  was  there  ever 
a  second  poet  of  whom  the  like  could  be  said  ? 

His  poems  comprise  altogether  seventeen  volumes,  of  which  there 
is  not  one  that  we  can  thoroughly  enjoy,  though  it  must  also  be  said 
that  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  show  Browning's  peculiar  originality. 
He  uses  the  dramatic  form  almost  throughout;  even  his  ballads  and 
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longer  tales  are  written  in  that  form.  Yet  he  has  not  succeeded  in  any 
single  real  drama.  It  is  impossible  to  him  to  let  men  and  women 
speak  their  own  language  as  the  drama  requires ;  they  must  all  speak 
Browning's  abstruse  and  unlifelike  book-language.  He  has  tried  to 
create  innumerable  characters ;  but  not  one  has  he  been  able  to  inspre 
with  life.  He  had  most  of  the  makings  of  a  poet  in  him:  he, 
however,  lacked  art,  and  poetry  is  an  art,  not  merely  a  taste.  English- 
men who  admire  him  praise  his  fulness  of  thought,  and  rightly :  but 
this  fulness  has  broken  through  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  all  his  poetry 
gives  us  the  impression  of  thought  wrestling  helplessly  with  expression. 

Browning's  chief  works  appeared  in  the  following  order:  Paulim 
(1833),  and  Paracelsus  (1835),  both  in  the  form  of  dramatic  soliloquies, 
which  are  Browning's  own  rather  than  those  of  his  heroes.  Strc^ord 
(1837)  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  real  drama,  though  it  was  repre- 
sented on  the  stage. 

In  1841  there  appeared  his  four  dramatic  sketches  with  the  remark- 
able title  Pippa  Passes^  one  of  his  most  poetical  works.  Pippa  (Felippa) 
is  an  innocent,  cheerful,  contented  spinner  of  silk  in  a  factory,  who, 
singing  short  songs,  as  she  ''passes"  four  houses,  becomes  deeply 
mterested  in  the  fate  of  four  lives,  the  last  being  her  own.  These 
songs  of  the  wandering  Pippa  are  the  most  poetical  pieces  that 
Browning  ever  produced,  their  brevity  proving  that  he  could  have 
reached  the  highest  point  by  placing  a  master's  restriction  on  his 
words.  For  instance,  in  a  dismal  sense,  in  the  dialogue  between  the 
two  lovers  who  murder  the  woman's  husband,  when  Pippa's  morning- 
song  is  heard  the  effect  is  thrilling : — 

The  year's  at  the  spring,  The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 

And  day's  at  the  mom ;  The  snail's  on  the  thorn : 

Morning's  at  seven ;  God's  in  his  heaven — 

The  hill-side's  dew-pearled ;  All's  right  with  the  world  ! 

The  drama,  which  appeared  in  1843,  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Scutcheon^  is  only 
a  dramatised  novelette,  reminding  us  somewhat  of  Storm's  Fest  auf 
HadersUvhus.  The  style  is  obscure  and  stiff,  though  so  simple  a 
subject  required  to  be  simply  treated. 

Of  Browning's  other  poems,  intended  as  dramas,  In  a  Bakany 
(1853)  is  deserving  of  mention.  The  princess  thinks  herself  beloved 
by  her  young  minister,  and  confesses  her  love  to  him;  but  he  loves 
another,  and  he  and  his  beloved  &11  victims  to  the  anger  of  the 
offended  princess.  If  the  language  were  not  so  high-flown  and  its 
bombast  not  so  wearying,  the  effect  of  this  tragedy  of  three  human 
hearts  would  be  much  greater. 

Browning's  prolixity  shows  itself  at  its  worst  in  Hie  Ring  and  the 
Book  (1868).    There  is  just  sufficient  material  for  a  short  novelette; 
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tim  grand  master  of  verbiage  and  prolixity  has  spun  it  oot  into  21,000 
lines! 

Much  that  is  beautiful,  allowing  for  the  defects  peculiar  to  Brownin|^ 
18  to  be  found  in  his  *' Dramatic  ronuuioes,"  **  Dramatic  lyrics^"  and 
*' Dramatic  idylls.'^  Among  them  are  some  well-told  and  not  im- 
moderately long  stories  which  will  probably  save  part  of  the  work  of 
Browning's  life  from  being  entirely  forgotten.  Tke  Glove  is  ezoelleDt, 
the  story  takes  a  turn  in  which  the  lady  of  Schiller's  poem  maintains 
her  right  against  the  Knight  Deletes.  Here,  and  in  several  other 
short,  dramatic  tales.  Browning  develops  a  refreshing  humour,  as  in 
that  of  Ifervf  Riel,  die  Breton  pilot,  who  saves  the  whole  fleet  of  his 
native  country  from  the  English  j  or  the  dismally  comic  tale  of  the 
sermon  to  the  Jew  about  to  be  converted  in  papistical  Rome,  Bafy- 
Cross  Day.  But  the  very  best  is  that  of  The  PUd  Piper  of  BdmeSn^ 
Posterity,  which  will  probably  find  only  this  poem  as  a  sample  of 
Browning  in  their  anthologies,  will  be  surprised  that  such  a  meny 
child's  tale  emanated  from  the  most  abstruse,  and  the  deepest  thinker 
of  all  English  poets.  An  extract  will  suffice  to  show  what  a  master 
of  language  and  verse  Browning  was : — 

RATS 

They  fought  the  do|[s  and  killed  the  cats. 

And  bit  the  babies  m  the  cradles. 

And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats. 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cook's  own  ladles. 

Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 

Made  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hats, 

And  even  spoiled  the  women's  chats. 

By  drownin£  their  speaking 

With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fiftv  different  sharps  and  flats. 
Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept. 
Smiling  first  a  little  smile. 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 
In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while ; 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  ^es  twinkled, 
Like  a  candle-flame  where  salt  u  sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
And  the  grumbUx^  grew  to  a  mighty  rambling ; 
And  out  of  the  house  the  rats  came  tumbling ; 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rate,  grey  rats,  tawny  rats» 
Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  fidskers. 
Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 
Families  by  tens  and  dosens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,— 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
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Toivaids  the  end  of  his  life  Biowning's  love  for  the  unintelligible 
extended  to  the  most  mysterious  complications.  His  last  and  end- 
lessly long  poem,  Fifine  at  tJu  Fair^  defies  all  possibility  of  compre- 
hension. It  is  a  capital  example  of  the  &.ults  introduced  by  Browning 
into  modem  English  poetry,  and  not  yet  got  rid  of— length,  obscurity, 
and  lack  of  artistic  finish. 

If  Browning's  poetry  was  a  hybrid  between  whimsical  philosophy  ' 
and  poetry,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossbtti  (1838-81)  represented  the  t 
strange  combination  of  poetry  and  painting.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Italian  enthusiast  for  unity  and  liberty,  who  fled  from  his  native 
country  to  England  A  surviving  broUier,  William  Rossetti,  is  an 
esteemed  student  of  literature.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  belongs  as 
much  to  the  world  of  painting  as  to  that  of  poetry.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  Pre-Raphadites,  or,  as  they  called  themselves,  the  ''P.R.B." 
(Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood),  to  which  also  belonged  Millais,  Holman 
Hunt,  F.  Madox  Brown.  The  school  was  formed  about  1843,  and 
soon  obtained  a  certain  prestige.  It  arose  from  the  old-world  law 
of  action  and  reaction;  the  artists  of  the  ideal  school  sought  to 
transfer  themselves  from  the  chaos  of  the  period  of  manuCactures  and 
machinery  into  an  imaginary  supernatural  world,  full  of  heavenly  forms. 
The  English  Pre-Raphaelites  somewhat  resembled,  at  least  in  their 
flight  firom  the  world,  the  German  school  of  painters  called  "Nazarenes," 
and  have  undoubtedly  created  some  works  of  imperishable  beauty; 
among  them  Rossetti  is  in  the  first  rank. 

His  most  famous  poem,  The  Blessed  Damazel  (1846),  is  characteristic 
of  the  painter  as  well  as  the  poet  RossettL    It  begins : — 


The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even ; 

She  had  three  lili^  in  her  band, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 


Her  robe  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 
Nor  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 
For  services,  meetly  worn  ; 

And  her  hair  hanging  down  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 


Anyone  that  has  ever  seen  pictures  by  Rossetti  and  the  other  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  or  even  those  of  their  imitator,  Walter  Crane,  will  recog- 
nise in  this  description  the  entirely  artistic  tone  of  the  school.  The 
lily,  for  instance,  which  was  afterwards  chosen  by  the  "  symbolists  "  as 
the  crest  of  their  art,  is  akeady  to  be  found  in  The  Blessed  DamozeL 
In  this  very  impressive  poem  a  heavenly  vision  is  described  most 
realistically:  a  transfigured  woman  at  heaven's  gate  waiting  for  the 
beloved  one.    We  are  in  heaven,  but  nevertheless : — 


She  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

Out  of  the  circling  charm, 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 


The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 
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So  fitr  as  this  mysticism  is  genuine  and  heartfelt,  it  works  upon 
those  even  who  have  no  disposition  for  mysticism.  Bat  in  reading 
Rossetti  and  his  imitators  one  seldom  loses  the  feeling  that  th^  are 
addressing  those  whose  inclination  will  tend  in  that  direction.  They 
cmmingly  insert  in  their  poems  all  kinds  of  seraphic  allnsions  in 
which  they  do  not  believe.  The  real  Pre-RaphaeUtes,  that  is»  the 
painters  before  Raphael,  believed  in  their  pictures ;  but  one  does  not 
receive  this  impression  from  the  English  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  and 
poets.  It  is  an  artificial  artlessness,  the  most  unsatisfactory  thing  both 
in  life  and  in  all  art 

Another  peculiarity  distinguishing  Rossetti  is  his  use  of  the  lefriia 
so  common  in  popular  poetry.  But  in  him  we  recognise  at  once  its 
misuse,  we  see  that  it  is  mere  child's  play.  What  can  we  say  to  a  series 
of  fourteen  stanzas,  ending  in  a  perfectly  nonsensical  refrain,  in  reality 
merely  a  silly  jumble  of  words  such  as : — 

O  Troy  Town ! 
O  Troy's  down, 
Tall  Troy's  on  fire  I 

And  in  Eden  Bower  we  have  the  following  senseless  rhyme  of  the 
same  kind : —  -,,    .  ,  .   -    _ 

Eden  bowers  in  flower, — 
And  O  the  bower  and  the  hour ! 

This  is  repeated  forty-four  times,  and  it  is  enough  to  drive  even  the 
mildest  of  men  mad.  The  French  Symbolists  and  Decadents  have 
learned  from  the  Englishman  Rossetti  to  use  the  same  puerile  forms 
of  expression. 

When  he  is  not  a  Pre-Raphaelite  and  does  not  make  use  of  the 
refrain,  but  writes  as  a  poet  with  human  feelings,  Rossetti  has  pro- 
duced some  fine  and  charming  poems.  Take  for  instance  the  lines 
on  his  deceased  wife : — 

This  is  her  picture  as  she  was : 

It  seems  a  thing  to  wonder  on, 

As  though  mine  image  in  the  glass 

Should  tarry  when  myself  am  gone. 

I  gaze  until  she  seems  to  stir, — 

Until  mine  eyes  almost  aver 

That  now,  even  now,  the  sweet  lips  part 

To  breathe  the  words  of  the  sweet  heart ; 

And  yet  the  earth  is  orer  her. 

Take  also  the  following  from  the  collections  of  sonnets  entitled 
The  House  of  Life  .— 

•^       -^  LOVSSIGHT 

When  do  I  see  thee  mos^  beloved  one  ? 

When  in  the  light  the  sjnrits  of  mine  eyes 

Before  thv  face,  their  altar,  solemnise 

The  worship  of  that  Love  through  thee  made  known? 
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Or  when  in  the  dusk  hours  (we  two  alone), 
Close-kissed  and  eloquent  of  still  replies 
The  twilight-hidden  glimmering  visage  lies. 
And  my  soul  only  sees  thy  soul  its  own  ? 
O  love,  my  love  I  if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee. 
Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  sprins. 
How  then  should  sound  upon  Lire's  darkening  slope 
The  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  hope. 
The  wind  of  Death's  imperishable  wing  ? 

But  his  chief  poem  is  that  addressed  to  Jenny n  It  is  quite  of  this 
earth,  and  by  no  means  Pre-Raphaelite,  but  full  of  deep  and  genuine 
sympathy.  The  poet  addresses  a  poor  lost  girl,  who  has  Men  asleep 
with  her  head  on  her  lap;  it  has  given  great  offence  in  England, 
although  neither  morality  nor  art  can  have  anything  to  object  to  in  it 

WiLUAM  Morris  (1834-96),  the  last  of  the  New  English  romanti- 
cists, also  combined  two  arts:  poetry  and  artistic  house-decoration. 
His  chief  poetical  works  are  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  (1858),  one  of 
these  revivals  of  the  legend  of  Arthur  introduced  by  Tennyson,  which 
weary  us  by  their  everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  subject  and  figures: 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  (1867),  The  Earthfy  Paradise  (1870).     In 
this  last  poem  there  is  presented  to  us,  after  the  example  of  Chaucer, 
and  in  language  distantly  akin  to  his,  a  collection  of  twenty-four  stories 
in  verse  from  the  classical  and  northern  legends  of  gods  and  men, 
comprising  together  about  50,000  lines!     It  contains  much  that  is 
beautiful  but  nothing  original.     Of  all  the  romanticists,  Morris  most 
lacked    spontaneity  and   initiative.     When  Arthur,   Guenevere  and 
Lancelot  were  in  fashion,  he  wrote  legends  of  Arthur ;  when  Richard 
Wagner  brought  Iceland  and  ancient  Norway  into  fashion  there  ap- 
peared T^  Earthly  Paradise^  followed  in  1877  by  The  Story  of  Sigurd. 
In  form  his  models  were  Tennyson,  and  more  especially  Rossetti.    He 
also  imitated  of  course  the  Pre-Raphaelite  fashion  of  nonsensical  re- 
frain ;  for  instance,  he  has  several  stanzas  ending  throughout  with  no 
particular  meaning : — 

The  snow  in  the  street,  and  the  wind  on  the  door  I 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  after  1884,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Socialistic  movement ;  how  Ceu:  his  gift  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
times,  and  how  far  his  own  convictions  were  responsible  for  this,  we 
must  judge  for  ourselves.  He  even  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
Commontveal^  the  chief  Socialist  paper,  in  which  he  published  his 
prorkmen's  poems.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  some  that  have  a 
rentiine  ring :  he,  however,  adheres  to  the  forms  of  modem  romance, 
specially  to  lines  of  unwieldy  length : — 

All  mine  and  thine  shall  be  ours,  and  no  more  shall  any  man  crave 
For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter  a  friend  tor  a  slave. 

2  F 
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The  careful  romanticist  may  not  limit  his  lines  to  a  moderate  length. 

It  may  be  said  of  these  romanticists  generally,  that  they  have  intro- 
duced into  England  something  that  was  never  known  there  before,  an 
art  to  which  men  are  only  accustomed  in  France  besides ;  they  have 
made  poetry  the  affair  of  quite  a  small  circle  of  readers.  Theiefore 
not  one  of  them  can  be  accounted  as  an  English  national  po^  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  anything  they  have  written  will  sunive 
and  find  imitator& 

Morris's  adaptiveness  has  been  more  important  in  the  revival  of  the 
manufiurture  of  English  artistic  furniture  than  in  the  department  of 
poetry.  He  was  one  of  the  instigators  and  leaders  of  the  ''iGsthetic 
movement,"  aiming  at  the  introduction  of  a  "  correct  style  "  into  hoose- 
hold  amuigements,  which  has  nearly  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  caipets, 
the  window-panes,  the  curtains,  and  the  articles  in  use  in  the  hoose 
have  become  of  more  importance  than  the  people  living  in  it  (Albeit 
and  Sullivan  have  wittily  ridiculed  the  excess  to  which  this  movement 
has  been  carried  in  their  operetta  Patience. 

With  Morris's  death  the  refined  New  Romance  of  England  has  died 
out.  There  is  growing  up  a  new  generation  of  young  poets  who  go 
their  own  way. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   NATURE  AND   BEGINNING   OF   THE   MODERN 

ENGLISH  NOVEL 

WALPOLE— ANNE  RADCLIFFE— LEWIS -MARY  AND  WILLIAM 
GODWIN— FRANCES  BURNEY— ELIZABETH  INCHBALI>-MARIA 
EDGEWORTH— JANE  AUSTEN 

THE  novel  dominates  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England  more  than  in  any  other  country.    To  the  English 
house  it  is  what  the  Press  is  to  English  public  life.     It  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  Tauchnitz  collection  that  the  English  novel  has 
become  a  well-known  institution  on  the  Continent  also. 

The  superabundance  of  material  makes  its  classification  the  most 
difficult  part  of  every  history  of  literature.  A  strictly  chronological 
one  would  obliterate  all  coherence :  a  division  into  different  classes  of 
novels  would  separate  the  individual  authors,  and  need  several  chapters, 
though  each  is  a  unit  in  himself.  A  middle  course  will  clear  the  pros- 
pect for  the  reader,  and  reduce  the  monstrous  chaos  to  order.  A 
merely  approximately  perfect  list  is  as  superfluous  as  it  is  impossible ; 
it  must  suiflSce  us  to  enumerate  the  older  writers,  who  took  the  most 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  novel,  and  the  newer  ones 
who  have  in  any  way  distinguished  themselves. 

In  England  the  novel  is  above  all  things  a  family  book :  hence  its 
good  and  inferior  qualities.  It  appeals,  unlike  the  French,  more  to 
female  than  to  male  readers,  and  renounces  the  highest  aims  and 
means  of  art,  in  order  to  rivet  the  attention  and  interest  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  circle  of  lady  readers,  nearly  every  English 
novel  hinges  upon  two  important  questions:  *'Will  he  marry  her?" 
and  **  How  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds  sterling  has  he  or  she 
per  annum  ?  "  He  generally  does  marry  her  at  the  happy  end,  and  the 
second  question  is  usually  satisfactorily  solved  before  the  last  chapter. 
The  English  novel  has  one  advantage  over  the  German:  it  is  a 
faithful  reflection  of  real  life,  without  falling  into  the  one-sidedness  of 
the  French  naturalistic  school.    The  men  are  Englishmen,  seen  from 
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a  real  point  of  view;  the  scenes  are  English  homes.  By  carefolly 
reading  English  novek,  a  foreigner  can  draw  a  fiiithful  picture  of 
English  family  life ;  can  the  same  be  said  of  a  German  novel  ? 

The  English  novel  is  distinguished  from  the  French  by  its  mocd 
purity,  which  permits  it  to  be  read  with  confidence  by  almost  every 
one,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  In  England,  novel  reading 
has  become  a  harmless  pleasure,  which  is  indulged  in  even  on  Sunday, 
though  it  is  so  strictly  observed.  Great  passions,  serious  moral  con- 
flicts, bold  probings  of  the  very  depths  of  the  soul ;  all  these  things 
we  seek  for  in  the  average  English  novel,  even  of  the  better  sort,  io 
vain.  This  brings  the  exceptions  more  prominently  into  the  notice 
they  deserve. 

Next  to  these  novels,  which  describe  with  Dutch  fidelity  real  life  m 
its  less  exciting  aspects,  we  find  a  less  enjoyable  kind :  the  '^Sensatioo 
Novel.''  Only  a  few  authors,  the  leading  ones,  have  kept  themselves 
free  from  this :  Dickens  himself  shows  strong  traces  of  it :  Bulwer  and 
many  leading  celebrities  have  made  considerable  use  of  it  The  novel 
of  adventure,  whose  oldest  representative  was  Defoe,  has  never  been 
so  thoroughly  popular  anywhere,  or  preserved  its  vital  power  as  it  has 
in  England.  Stevenson,  the  greatest  narrator  of  the  present  day,  was 
above  all  things  a  master  of  the  novel  of  adventure. 

Female  romance-writers  have  always  taken  a  prominent  part,  some- 
times a  leading  one,  in  English  fiction.  Even  before  Defoe,  a  lady, 
Aphra  Behn  (see  p.  264),  had  written  a  very  celebrated  novel,  a  mixture 
of  adventure  and  sentiment  And  it  is  agreed  that  ladies  partly 
inspired  Walter  Scott,  the  greatest  of  the  old  novelists,  by  the  tone  of 
their  works.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  modem  English  oovelt  whose 
feminine  character  has  become  proverbial,  that,  at  its  very  beginningp 
it  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  industrious  and  not  on- 
talented  women. 

As  the  earliest  to  distinguish  himself  in  this  department  we  must 
certainly  mention  a  man,  Horace  Walpole  (1717-97)9  whom  we  have 
already  noticed  at  p.  337.  His  Castk  of  Oiranto  (1764),  whidi  be 
himself  called  "a  Gothic  tale,"  contains  the  whole  of  the  materials 
of  these  romantic,  medieval  ghost  stories,  which  are  often  met  with, 
for  instance,  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  books ;  groaning  pictures,  secret  tcap- 
doors,  gloomy  victims  of  late.  Both  the  story  and  its  wording  are 
unspeakably  poor;  Walpole  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  his 
materials. 

In  contrast  with  him,  Ann  (Ward)  Radcuffb  may  really  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  sensational  and  back-stairs  novel  H^  three  chief 
works,  Tht  Romance  of  the  Forest  (1791),  The  Mysteries  ^  Udaifho 
(1794)9  and  The  Italian  (1797),  have,  by  a  certain  skill  in  their  treat- 
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ment  of  the  horrible,  met  with  a  success  not  wholly  undeserved,  and 
left  deep  traces  in  literature.  She  had  the  art,  unheard  of  at  that 
time,  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  interest  With  her,  too,  b^an  the 
triumph  of  the  mysterious  over  the  intellectual,  and  poetry  over  prose : 
in  one  word,  of  the  romantic.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  her  now,  in 
consequence  of  the  superabundance  of  low-class  backstairs  novels; 
but  to  Ann  Raddiffe  a  place  is  due  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  English 
novelists.  For  that  period  her  sensational  style  of  writing  was  some- 
thing new;  and  it  bore  fruit  in  the  future.  What  robs  her  readers 
at  the  present  day  of  its  principal  charm  is  that  she  ends  too  simjdy : 
after  taking  us  through  a  thick  novel  and  raising  our  expectations 
of  something  horrible,  she  destroys  the  effect  entirely  by  a  perfectly 
natiual  solution  of  the  fearful  mysteries.  An  image,  for  instance,  from 
which  there  have  gone  forth  the  most  terrible  sounds,  turns  out  to  be 
a  harmless  wax  figure;  traces  of  blood  on  subterranean  staircases 
mean  nothing  at  aU,  so  that  we  ask,  ''Why  this  noise?"  and  feel 
ashamed  of  the  superfluous  horrors. 

Ann  Radcliffe  has  influenced  greater  writers  than  herself  by  her 
mysterious  and  interesting  malefactors.  TAe  Itattem^  for  instance,  was 
a  model  for  Byron's  noble  criminals,  and  Walter  Scott  confessed  that 
the  romantic  charm  of  her  inventive  and  narrative  power  had  inspired 
him  with  many  brilliant  ideas.  Scott  learned  of  Mrs.  Kaddiffe  some- 
thing that  was  worse;  his  endless  descriptions  of  landscapes,  which 
she  also  unfortunately  invented.  She  evolved  all  this,  both  landscapes 
and  men,  from  the  depth  of  her  imagination :  there  is  not  a  realistic 
line  in  her  novels;  but  she  is  worthy  of  notice  in  literary  history, 
because  of  the  wonderful  efiiect  of  her  works,  extendbg  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  English  literature. 

Of  her  imitators  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  of  English  novels, 
Matthew  Lewis  (1773-1819)  deserves  mention.  His  novel,  The 
Monky  excited  much  attention;  it  was  devoured  by  high  and  low. 
This  book  became  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  writers  of  murderous  and 
horrible  novels,  more  than  even  those  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  The  Wander- 
ing Jew,  the  Inquisition,  the  bleeding  spectre  of  the  nun,  the  devil 
himself,  and  what  not,  all  are  mixed  up  in  this  wild  novel.  From 
him  and  Mrs.  Radclifle  Frenchmen  like  Dumas  and  Sue,  and  Germans 
like  Spindler,  and  the  romanticists  too  have  "  learned  "  much. 

Mary  Godwin  (1797-1851),  Shelle/s  second  wife  since  1816, 
ventured  on  a  higher  flight  in  the  same  path.  Her  spectral  story 
Frankenstein  (18 14),  written  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  consequence  of  a  wager  with  Byron  and  Shelley,  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  pieces  of  dismal  fancy  that  ever  emanated 
from  such  a  young  writer's  pen.    It  relates  how  a  man,  well  brought 
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up  and  well  educated,  commits  the  most  samdaloiis  crimes.  Stevenion, 
one  of  the  first  EngUsh  novelists  of  the  day,  has  carried  out  tbt  idea 
at  greater  length  in  Dr.  JekyU  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Her  father,  Wiluam  Godwin  (1756-1836),  better  known  in  his  day 
as  a  radical  writer  on  politics,  is  only  mentioned  now  as  the  fomider 
of  the  criminal  novel  by  his  stoiy  Caidf  WUUams  (1794).  This  story 
of  a  man  who  has  committed  a  mmder  from  other  than  base  motives, 
and  ceaselessly  persecutes  the  only  accessory  before  the  fiict,  or 
counsellor  of  his  crime,  is  in  itself  quite  valudess  as  a  work  of  ait, 
being  written  in  a  dull,  tasteless  style  But  it  is  important  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  psychological  criminal  novel,  and  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  step  towards  certain  novels  of  Dickens's  {Bleak  House^  for 
instance)  and  Bulwer's  {Et^etu  Aram). 

But  in  the  way  of  character  and  society  novels,  which  in  the  middle 
of  this  century  produced  such  masterly  works  as  Thackera/s*  and 
Geoige  Eliof  s,  this  early  period  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  has  some  rare  examples  to  show,  exclusively  the  work  of 
women.  In  point  of  time,  the  first  of  these  was  Frances  Burkey 
(1752-1840),  better  known  by  her  married  name,  Madame  D'Arblay; 
she  had  married  a  French  refiigee.  Her  novel  Evelina  (1777)  vrtiicfa 
won  her  fame  and  a  place  as  one  of  the  court  ladies  of  die  Queen, 
the  wife  of  Geoige  III.,  has  remained  the  pattern  of  the  average 
English  ladies'  novel :  dear  views  of  Society  life,  superficial  knowledge 
of  men  and  women,  inability  to  see  into  the  depths  beneath,  a  lively 
language  peculiar  to  herself,  and  an  inclination  to  gende  irony.  The 
Diaries  of  Madame  UArblay^  published  after  her  death,  are  of  lasting 
value ;  they  are  a  gossipy  but  fidthful  picture  of  court  life,  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  for  the  domestic  history  of  England  under  Geoige  IIL 

Elizabeth  (Simpson)  Inchbald  (i 753-1 821)  has  gone  further  than 
Miss  Burney  in  her  novel  entiUed  A  Simple  Story  (1791).  It  describes 
the  love  of  a  ward  for  her  guardian,  a  priest,  with  varying  art,  but 
certainly  with  wondrous  simplicity.  Want  of  taste,  garrulity  (the  dbkf 
fault  of  English  lady  novelists),  and  witty  hits  may  often  be  found 
side  by  side  in  this  novel. 

Maria  Edgeworth  (i  765-1 849)  continued  to  spin  the  same  thread 
as  Frances  Burney  in  her  novels  CasiU  Rackrent  (1800)  and  BeUnda 
(1801).  They  are  written  by  a  lady  for  ladies,  without  any  hi^ 
artistic  aim,  but  with  a  keenness  of  vision,  peculiar  to  all  these  lady 
writers,  for  what  concerns  commonplace  men  and  things.  For  passion 
we  seek  in  vain  in  her  books.  However,  she  has  introduced  some- 
thing new  into  English  novels  \  she  has  chosen  as  a  subject  country 
life,  as  imagined  by  herself,  and  has  opened  up  Ireland  as  ground  for 
the  novelist.     Her  Irish  tales  directed  Scott  to  the  wealth  of  maternl 
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which  Scotland  had  in  store.  But  Maria  Edgeworth's  aim  in  writing 
was  moral  rather  than  artistic;  therefore  she  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  discoverers  of  a  new  branch  of  English  romance,  the  moral 
novel. 

Jane  Austen  (1775-1817)  stands  highest  among  these  early  novelists. 
In  many  respects  she  anticipates  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot    Of 
her  five  moderate-sized  novels,  the   most  valuable  are  Pride  and 
Prejudiee  (1797)  and  Sense  and  Sensibiiity  (181 1).    She  seldom  left  her 
country  home,  and  has  portrayed  the  life  of  the  country  gentry  and 
higher  middle  classes  of  the  provinces  very  graphically.     She  has 
reached  the  highest  point  to  which  anyone  can  attain  without  warmth 
of  heart  and  extended  views.    There  is  a  fulness  of  successful  details, 
a  considerable  penetration  in  the  delineation  of  character,  language 
well  adapted  to  it ;  and  yet  every  one  of  her  novels  leaves  behind  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  almost  of  bitterness.     She  is  wanting  in 
love  for  her  men  and  women !     The  whole  is  tinged  with  that  sour 
disposition  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  so  many  novels  by  un- 
married, middle-aged,  female  authors.     Their  own  inward  discontent 
often  produces,  as  it  did  in  Jane  Austen,  a  sort  of  ironical  pride  and 
malignant  joy ;  an  old-maid^h  wish  to  expose  the  ridiculous  points 
and  petty  miseries  of  men.     In  her  novels,  chiefly  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice^  she  revels  in  the  representation  of  human  folly,  and  that 
in  a  way  so  true  to  life,  so  free  from  exaggeration,  that  at  length  it 
repels  us.    We  cannot  stand  it  throughout  a  whole  volume,  and  we 
are  continually  Asking  ourselves,  Aber  was  kann  dieser  Mishre  grosses 
begegnen  f^    It  certainly  does  not  help  her,  everything  remains  flat ;  one 
looks  at  least  for  a  flash  of  passion  here  and  there,  but  passion  was 
unknown  to  her. 

What   rendera  her  so  important  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
English  romance  is  the  manner  in  which  she  replaced  the  thrilling 
events  of  the  criminal  and  sensational  novels  with  fine,  keen  delinea- 
tions of  character.    All  her  novels  are  earnest,  and  read  like  George 
Eliot's,  without  the  latter's  poetry  and  lofty  way  of  surveying  worldly 
things.     But  when  Geoige  Eliot  introduces  sUly  and  commonplace 
people  in  a  gossiping  way  (as,  especially,  in  ITU  Mill  an  the  Ploss\ 
the  school  of  her  predecessor,  Jane  Austen,  is  recognised  immediately. 
Macaulay  and  Scott  before  him  were  full  of  the  highest  praises  of  the 
cleverness  with  which  she  drew  human  character,  and  Macaubgi:  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  "  She  has  given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in 
a  certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  every  day.    Yet 
they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  fix>m  each  other  as  if  they  were 

^  "  How  can  anything  great  happen  to  such  wretched  people "  {Mishe)  ?     A 
quotation  from  Schiller. 
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the  most  eccentric  of  human  beings."  He  has  overlooked  the  fad 
that  to  us  all  these  people  are  indifferent,  nay,  for  the  most  part,  th^ 
are  mean  and  repulsive.  No  real  artist  expends  his  skill  exclusively  oo 
such  persons. 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  HISTOBICAL  NOVEL 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS 

THE  change  of  taste,  and  the  degradation  of  the  historical  novel 
to  merely  cheap  literary  ware  have  in  our  days  banished  it  from 
the  ranks  of  the  higher  works  of  art  At  the  b^inning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  fix)m  that  time  forward,  the  historical  novel 
played  a  leading  part  among  highly  cultivated  readers  in  England  more 
than  elsewhere,  and  with  an  ever  increasing  charm.  The  founder  and 
chief  fosterer  of  this  class  of  novel,  Walter  Scott  (i 771-1832),  was 
not  so  much  impelled  by  a  desire  to  impart  historical  learning  in  a 
poetical  form,  as  to  present  to  his  readers  a  comprehensive  view  of 
those  romantic  ideas,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  arose 
out  of  the  numerous  changes  in  intellectual  and  political  life,  acting 
reciprocally  upon  each  other.  In  England,  when  all  Europe  was 
shaken  by  the  Revolution  and  by  Napoleon,  patriotic  and  intellectual 
feelings  were  further  deepened  by  Percy's  collection,  and  Robert 
Bums's  Scotch  ballads. 

Besides  these  general  and  national  impulses,  Walter  Scott  was 
especially  affected  by  German  influence,  notably  by  Burger's  ballads, 
two  of  which  he  translated :  Zenare  and  Der  wUde  Jdger;  and  by  the 
poems  of  Goethe's  youth,  in  particular  Gbt%  von  Berlidungen.  This 
he  also  translated,  and  the  after  effects  appear  e^)ecially  in  h.s 
poems.  For  his  allusions  to  the  medieval  world  he  was  indebted, 
though  in  a  very  crude  form,  to  the  novels  of  Walpole  and  Anne 
Radcliffe,  already  mentioned  (see  p.  439). 

In  the  poems  of  Burger  and  Goethe  their  national  stamp  pleased 
their  Scotch  imitator  above  all  things.  The  Romanticists  (and  Scott 
is  the  greatest  of  them)  have  everywhere  combined  a  taste  for  foreign 
nationalities  and  foreign  poetry  with  their  enthusiasm  for  the  past 
history  of  their  native  land.  Scott  soon  perceived  his  mission,  which 
was  to  clothe  the.  romantic  history  of  Scotland  with  the  garment  of 
poetry.    While  still  a  young  man,  he  absorbed   himself,  as  if  in 
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preparation  for  his  independent  poetry  of  later  date,  in  the  primitive 
treasures  of  ancient  Scottish  minstrelsy.  The  collection  ^[ititled 
Minstrthy  of  the  ScoUish  Border  (1803)  was  the  fruit  of  this  deligbt- 
fiil  study  of  the  popular  poetry  of  his  native  land. 

This  was  followed  between  1805  and  1814  by  the  poetic  narratives 
entitled  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake^  Rokeiy^ 
and  some  of  less  importance.  They  have  not  sufficient  value  as  work 
of  art  to  ensure  their  immortality.  But  at  the  time  they  appeand, 
their  success  was  extraordinary,  and  it  was  justified  by  the  novelty 
of  this  kind  of  poem:  romance  in  verse.  For  the  metre  he  was 
indebted  to  Coleridge  (compare  p.  41a),  and  transmitted  the  same 
in  turn  to  Byron  for  his  poetic  stories.  Scott,  with  his  estimate 
straightforwardness,  recognised  Byron's  superiority  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  as  an  epic  poet,  and  that  readily :  when  the  Giaour^  Corsair^ 
etc.,  appeared  (1814)  Scott  ceased  to  write  in  verse. 

He  is  indebted  for  his  world-wide  fame  to  the  Waverley  Novels,  so 
called  after  the  first  of  the  series:  Waverley  (1814).  After  tiiis,  by 
means  of  his  historical  novels,  twenty-nine  in  all,  he  contrived  to 
fascinate  the  European  reading-worid  by  his  untiring  actiyity,  as  no 
writer  of  romance  had  ever  done  before.  Here  we  give  a  list  of  the 
best  Waverley  Novels :  besides  the  one  bearing  the  name  of  the  seri^ 
these  are:  The  Monastery^  The  Abbots  Ivanhoe^  Kemhvorth^  Queniim, 
Durward^  Guy  Mannering^  The  Antiquary^  The  Fortunes  of  N^^ 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian^  Woodstock^  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  number  of  romantic,  or  at  least 
captivating  narratives  is  so  great,  there  arises  the  question,  '*  Which 
of  these  novels  is  the  best?"    We  read  them  in  our  young  days,  and 
most  of  them  have  so  delighted  us  that  we  hardly  like  to  throw  the 
midday  glare  of  criticism  upon  the  beloved  dawn  of  our  childhood's 
memory.    One  thing  is  common  to  them  all ;  the  skill  of  the  narntor 
in  inspiring  the  reader  with  an  interest  in  the  period  of  which  he 
writes.    Almost  without  any  trouble,  does  this  dear  fiiend  of  our  boy- 
hood build  up  his  old,  ivy-mantled,  battlemented  castles  with  their 
armoured  or  wimpled  inhabitants,  before  us.    There  is  not  much  need 
for  us  to  ask,  if  it  were  exactly  thus  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
or  the  Holy  Land :  these  men  and  women  are  really  men  and  womeo* 
almost  like  Shakespeare's,  the  men  especially:  and  these  dresses* 
implements,  trees,  the  sky  and  the  earth,  the  forests  and  the  lakes — 
we  see  them  all  and  believe  in  them  all,  because  the  poet  has  once 
seen  and  believed  in  them  all.    Of  Walter  Scott's  power  of  obsenra- 
tion,  Goethe  once  declared  distinctly,  in  an  appendix  to   The  Far 
J^  ^^:  "It  is  perfect!     It  is  indeed  a  hand!     A  certain 
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plan  runs  through  the  whole,  and  there  is  not  a  single  line  that  does 
not  lead  to  the  goal.  And  what  richness  of  detail,  both  in  the 
dialogue  and  in  the  descriptive  narrative,  both  of  which  are  equally 
excellent !  The  scenes  and  situations  are  like  pictures  by  Teniers :  in 
their  general  arrangement  they  show  the  height  of  art,  the  various 
figures  are  strictly  true  to  life,  and  the  whole  is  carried  out  with  artistic 
fidelity  to  the  sjnallest  detail,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting." 

The  rock  on  which  most  of  Scott's  readers  split  is  just  this  wealth 

of  detail:  the  length  of  his  descriptions,  especially  when  speaking 

of  landscapes.    This  innovation  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  he  has  exaggerated 

beyond  measure.    In  Goethe's  time  readers  had  more  leisure  and 

more  patience,  and  Goethe  himself  had  no  objection  to  the  extensive 

descriptions  introduced  by  Scott :  "  He  gives  me,''  he  says, ''  much  to 

think  of,  and  I  see  in  him  quite  a  new  art,  having  its  own  laws." 

Goethe  discerned  at  once  that  with  Scott  a  new  power  had  arisen  in 

literature ;  the  new  novel !    And  he  had  lived  long  enough — (Goethe 

and  Scott  died  in  the  same  year,  as  friendly  correspondents)— to  trace 

its  wonderfiil  effects  on  the  writers  of  romance  in  Europe.    Victor 

Hugo,  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  the  elder  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  the 

Italians  Manzoni  and  Guerrazzi  all  took  Scott  as  their  model.    German 

literature,  too,  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  flood  of  historical  novels 

with  which  our  prose-writers  have  inundated  us  since  the  twenties,  with 

varying  success.    The  learned  professors  who  write  historical  novels, 

such  as  Ebers  and  Dahn,  are  Scott's  latest  imitators,  but  lack  his  really 

poetic  imagination.    Willibald  Alexis  is  his  most  important  successor, 

in  fact,  almost  his  equal. 

Scott's  novels  may  be  said  to  belong  to  that  portion  of  our  literary 
culture  which  will  endure  like  iron.  Many  are  sinking  gradually  into 
the  great  sea  of  oblivion,  which  first  swallows  up  novels :  but  some 
will  certainly  long  outlast  the  century  in  which  they  were  produced; 
and  of  these  most  probably  Keniiwarth,  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durward, 
and  The  AnHquary, 

Several  of  his  novels  have  furnished  subjects  for  the  opera ;  as,  for 
example^  The  White  Lady,  The  Jewess,  and  Lucia  di  Lammermoar, 

Besides  his  stories  in  verse  and  novels,  Scott  has  written :  Taies  of  a 
Grafuffather,  a  kind  of  History  of  Scotland  for  children,  and  a  very 
mediocre  Life  of  Napoleon,  coloured  with  Toryism. 

Walter  Scott's  life,  richer  in  honours  than  that  of  most  authors 
(George  IV.  honoured  knighthood  by  creating  Scott  a  baronet),  and 
prosperous  as  it  had  been,  ended  sadly.  This  was  partly  due  to  his 
careless,  though  liberal  mode  of  living,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  famous  estate,  Abbotsford  (near  Edinburgh).  The  bank- 
ruptcy   of  his  publishers,  whose  partner  Scott  had  become  in  the 
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twenties,  involved  him,  in  1827,  in  a  vast  load  of  debt,  smioimtiiig  to 
about  ;^i 50,000;  and  in  order  to  pay  it  off,  he  wrought,  with  super- 
human strength  of  will,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  powers,  until  his  death,  which  was  thereby  undoubtedly 
hastened.  He  had  reduced  the  debt  by  one  half  when  death 
snatched  the  pen  from  his  hand. 

His  monument  in  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tokens  of 
homi^  to  the  genius  of  romance  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  VTith 
Bums,  Scott  is  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  Scotland 

Scotf  s  life  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart ;  Elze's  biognphy 
is  the  best  German  work  on  him. 

Historical  romance  has  never  again  risen  to  the  same  height  of  poetic 
imagination  as  that  to  which  it  attained  in  Scotf  s  time.  But  he  has 
always  incited  others  to  imitate  him,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every 
one  of  the  English  novelists  of  the  first  rank  down  to  the  present  day 
has  attempted  to  do  so.  Thus  Bulwer,  in  Tike  Last  Days  of  I^»w^m^ 
has  given  us  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  historical  novds; 
Thackeray  has  trodden  the  same  path  in  Esmond  and  other  novels; 
and  even  Dickens  (in  Bamaby  Sudge\  and  George  Eliot  (in  R9auda\ 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  charm  of  this  romantic  representation 
of  the  past. 

Among  Scotf  s  other  successors,  a  few,  at  least,  desorve  mention. 
First,  G.  P.  R.  Jambs  (1801-62),  who  certainly  was  not  behindhand  in 
his  repetitions  of  detailed  description  and  narmtive :  incomparably  his 
best  novel  is  Damley.  Also  Harrison  Ainsworth  (1805-^aX  whose 
historical,  criminal  noyA^Jcuk  Sheppard^  gives  us  a  not  very  artistic, 
yet  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  most  notorious  English  male- 
factor.    It  has  some  value  for  the  historian  of  culture. 

The  prolific  novelist  Charles  Reads  (i8i4--84),  of  whose  other 
novels  //  is  Never  T00  Late  to  Mend\%  the  best,  has  produced  some  very 
clever  stories,  founded  on  the  older  history  of  England :  Peg  Weffitig- 
ton  and  Christie  Johnstone.  He  is  an  imitator  of  Scotf  s,  but  has  a 
very  pleasant  ruurative  style  of  his  own. 

George  Macdonald  (bom  in  1824)  revived  the  artistic  historical 
novel  very  successfully :  his  novel,  St.  George  and  St,  Michael^  is  a 
[feasant  and  in  places  poetical  picture,  taken  from  the  period  of  the 
civil  war  between  Cavaliers  and  Puritans.  In  addition,  he  has  written 
a  number  of  moral  novels,  the  best  known  of  which  is  David  JS^w- 
brod;  these  are,  however,  to  be  considered  rather  as  essays  upon 
moral  and  religious  questions  than  as  purely  artistic  creations. 

Charles  Kingsley  (1819-75)  ^^  ^^^  °^<^  important  modem 
representative  of  the  historical  novel  As  the  preacher  and  spokesman 
of  English  '<  social  Christianity ''  he  wrote  a  number  of  books,  which 
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exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
reformatory  movement  from  the  time  of  *' Chartism"  (1848) ;  amongst 
them  are  Alton  Loeke^  Tailor  and  Poet^  and  Yuut^  a  Problem.  Even 
now  they  cannot  be  read  without  sympathetic  interest. 

His  historical  novels  stand  higher  as  works  of  art,  although  not  very 
high.  HypoHa  (1853)^  Westward  Hoi  and  Hereward  the  Wake  are 
good  examples  of  this  class  of  writing,  intermediate  between  historical 
work  and  poetry.  The  first  especially,  the  story  of  the  gifted  female 
philosopher  Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  who  fell  a  victim  to  priestly 
intolerance  and  an  excited  mob,  is  a  fascinating  and  richly-coloured 
picture  of  the  struggle  between  expiring  Hellenism  and  dawning 
Christianity. 

Kingsley  was  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  an  enlightened  Christian 
view  of  things  in  opposition  to  intolerance  and  obscurantism  of  every 
kind.  In  contrast  to  the  striking  progress  which  Catholicism  is 
making  amongst  cultivated  Englishmen  (who  are  sick  of  high  church) 
in  most  recent  times,  Kingsley  exemplified  a  spirit  of  Protestantism 
with  such  zeal  and  ability  that  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  far  more 
than  a  mere  writer  of  romances, — as  a  champion  of  religious  freedom 
in  England 

A  special  offshoot  of  the  historical  romances  is  the  type  of  story 
dealing  with  the  history  of  religion.  Two  writers,  who  both  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  the  cardinal's  hat,  Nicholas  Wiseman  (1802-65), 
and  John  Henry  Newman  (1805-90),  the  latter  originally  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  produced  several  novels  treating  of  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  of  which  the  better  known  are 
Newman's  CalUsta  and  Wiseman's  Fabiola,  They  make  no  pretensions 
to  artistic  efiisct,  and  content  themselves  with  instruction  and  admoni- 
tion. Of  greater  value  is  Newman's  account  of  his  own  inner  religious 
development,  which  he  issued  in  1864  in  defence  of  his  conduct, 
under  the  title  of  Apologia  pro  vita  mea.  It  is  a  serious  history  of 
serious  internal  struggles. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  a  novel  that  has  attained  a  very  considerable 
fashionable  success,  Ben  Hur^  by  I^ewis  Wallace  (1827-96).  This 
story  of  the  days  of  Christ,  as  deficient  in  artistic  merit  as  in  poetical 
feeling,  must  be  supposed  to  have  owed  its  popularity  to  its  very 
mediocrity  of  style. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  CHARACTER.NOVEL  AND  THE  NOVEL 

WITH  A  PURPOSE 

DICKENS— THACKERAY— GEORGE  ELIOT— BULWER   LYTTON— 

DISRAELI— CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

THE  popularity  of  Scott  and  of  the  historical  novel  lasted  for 
a  well-defined  period,  until  the  coming  of  the  railway  and  the 
dawn  of  the  age  of  machinery.  Goethe  and  Scott  both  died 
in  1832,  at  the  close  of  a  chapter  in  the  world's  history.  In  England 
especially,  a  new  generation  of  men  had  arisen,  who  were  not  driven 
by  the  exigences  of  a  Napoleonic  conflict  to  take  refuge  in  the  sleepy 
hollow  of  medieval  dreamland.  This  new  generation  demanded  life  in 
its  hard  reality,  English  human  beings  of  its  own  nineteenth  century ; 
it  asked  for  answers  to  the  pressing  questions  which  arose  out  of  the 
growing,  democratic  spirit  of  an  age  of  manufactures  and  manu- 
fiacturers. 

Chief  among  the  novelists  who  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of  this  new 
era  stands  Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  pre-eminent  in  incomparable 
power  of  writing  tales  for  all  classes  of  a  great  nation.  His  death  was 
felt  throughout  widely  diverse  parts  of  the  globe  as  the  loss  of  an 
intimate  member  of  the  great  intellectual  family  which,  unrestricted  by 
dialects,  comprises  not  one  nation  only  but  aU  mankind.  Yet  Dickens 
was  in  his  writings  emphatically  an  Englishman,  and  closer  still  a 
Londoner.  His  characters,  their  language  and  their  fortunes,  are  at 
times  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  foreigner,  or  at  least  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  metropolis.  In  spite  of  this  his  popularity  at  home  and 
abroad  is  widespread.  Probably  no  writer  ever  appealed  so  strongly 
or  so  universally  to  the  feelings  of  his  readers.  His  material  was 
almost  exclusively  drawn  from  middle-class  life,  but  his  words  came 
home  the  nearer  to  the  heart  like  a  true  touch  of  human  nature.  It 
was  this  that  made  him  a  favourite  above  all  recent  novelists. 

In  his  early  youth  Dickens  had  experienced  not  a  few  of  the 
bitternesses  of  life.    He  had  served  in  the  ranks  of  literature  as  a 
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shorthand  Parliamentary  reporter,  an  employment  which,  while  it 
contributed  to  dexterity  in  style,  inspired  in  him  a  considoable  con- 
tempt for  Parliamentary  usages.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  artided 
to  a  solicitor,  gaining  thereby  an  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  EngM 
law  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Bleak  House  as  well  as  other  of 
iiis  works. 

'    Dickens's  title  to  fame  rests  largely  on  his  success  as  a  refonnec. 
He  might  have  written  volumes  of  treatises  on  the  horrors  of  prime 
schools  in  England,  the  costly  and  wearisome  procedure  of  the  lav- 
courts,  the  cruelty  of  the  debtors'  statutes,  the  apathy  of  the  ndi 
towards  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  working-class,  on  the  Eng^b 
manner  of  keeping  Sunday,  and  aU  the  mass  of  evils  from  whidi 
England  suffers  like  her  neighbours.    Had  he  done  so,  he  would  nenr 
have  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  readers  as  he  did  by  his  novels,  in  wfaidi 
tragedy  and  humour,  tears  and  laughter,  all  played  their  parts  together 
)  Ever  the  unwearied  champion  of  the  poor,  he  was  the  first  to  make 
f   the  novel  a  platform  from  which  to  plead  the  cause  of  those  vho 
'    enjoyed  no  Parliamentary  representation.     Every  one  of  his  novels 
has  philanthropy  for  its  moral;  but  his  sermons  are  never  obtniave 
Unlike  the  professional  preacher,  his  conversation  is  delightful;  and 
he  appeals  to  the  reader  by  the  aid  often  of  fearful  and  moving  sta- 
tions no  less  than  by  the  mouth  of  children,  of  fools  maybe,  and  ^ 
victims  of  misfortune. 

Dickens  first  wrote  under  the  disguise  of  the  pet  name  of  a  fiivom^ 
brother.  The  Sketches  hy  Boz  (1836),  witty  descriptions  of  life  in 
London  under  the  aspect  of  the  comic  commonplace.  He  ramiiieL 
faithful  to  his  calling,  which  was  to  invest  with  its  tme  poetry  tbr 
everyday  life  which  the  majority  of  folk  passes  without  heed. 

John  Forster,  the  friend  and  biography  of  Dickens,  tells  bow  tb 
great  master  of  the  London  novel  loved  to  wander  through  the  street: 
of  the  great  metropolis  by  day  and  night,  and  how  he  visited  the  ^e^ 
of  vice  and  infamy  to  study  the  subjects  of  his  story  at   the  ver 
fountain  head.    The  vivid  faithfulness  of  his  descriptions  is  bsr 
apparent  even  to  others  than  his  fellow-countrymen.    Dickens  is  mc& 
powerful  in  his  literary  landscapes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliam^  h 
night,  or  the  streets  by  the  dim  lamplight  on  a  winters  evenzc& 
shrouded  in  fog,  the  gloomy  demon  of  the  dty.     The  PickmiA 
(1836),  his  first  work  of  any  length,  made  merry  sport  of 
eccentricities.    The  book  is  exuberantly  ridiculous,  too  mndi  so  i' 
a  serious  reader ;  but  throughout  there  runs  a  thread  of  more  geos.::* 
human  mirth  than  is  found  in  the  novels  of  his  predecessors  with  sifc 
satanically  imposing  heroes.     In  spite  of  all  intentional  exagg^a&r 
and  after  half  a  century's  existence,  "  Sam  Weller,"  •*  Mr.  Pidnv^ 
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and  **  Mr.  Snodgrass  "  still  raise,  and  ever  will  raise,  wholesome,  hearty 
laughter. 

As  tales,  his  next  two  novels,  OltDer  TWst  and  Nicholas  Nichleby^ 
must  be  ranked  higher.  Their  humour  is  free  from  all  trace  of  a 
merely  jesting  character,  and  is  rather  raised  to  the  domain  of  tender  \ 
love  for  humanity.  The  part  Dickens  played  as  the  champion  of  the/ 
helpless  and  ill-used,  especially  children,  won  him  the  affection  of  his 
readers.  He  had  discovered  quite  a  new  woiid  for  the  novelist,  with- 
out the  pageantry  and  glamour  that  surrounded  the  knights  and  high- 
born dames  of  Scott's  romances,  the  everyday  world  about  us  and 
below  us,  the  world  of  the  teeming  many  whose  condition  was  little 
known  to  thousands  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-creatures. 

The  poems  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  had  taught  men  that  there  was  in 
their  midst  a  starving  mass  of  humanity,  which  had  come  into 
existence  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  growth  of 
great  towns  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  poet 
was  now  followed  by  the  novelist,  who  did  not  speak  of  hunger  and 
crime  in  the  abstract,  but  made  his  characters  starving  men  and 
criminals. 

The  efforts  of  this,  the  noblest  of  the  writers  of  our  day,  were  not  in 
vain.  Many  individual  reforms  can  be  actually  traced  to  some 
particular  novel  of  Dickens.  And  the  crowning  ornament  of  his 
literary  activity  is  the  lofty  and  humane  impulse  of  modem  England 
to  try  by  all  possible  measures  to  alleviate  the  miseries  attendant  upon 
poverty. 

Dickens  acquired  much  additional  popularity  as  a  reciter  of  his  own 
works.  In  1842  he  went  on  a  reading  tour  through  North  America, 
which  culminated  in  a  series  of  triumphs.  He  allowed  himself  to 
pass  many  biassed  judgments  on  the  bad  side  of  American  life,  with 
which  he  was  at  best  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  Hence  his  American 
Notes  caused  much  bitter  feeling  in  their  day ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  Americans  outvied  themselves  in  the  heartiness  of  the  reception 
accorded  him  on  his  second  tour,  in  1868.  His  first  journey  to  the 
United  States  furnished  scenes  for  Martin  Ckuzzlewit^  a  strong  diatribe 
against  hypocritical  "cant,"  that  hereditary  taint  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  '*Mr.  Pecksniff''  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  creation  worthy  of 
a  place  beside  Moliire's  "  Tartuffe." 

The  zenith  of  Dickens's  genius  was  reached  in  his  three  novels: 
Dombey  and  Son  (1847),  J^<md  Copperfield  (1849),  ^^^  Bleak  House 
(1853).  The  second,  especially,  is  almost  as  much  a  favourite  with 
German  as  with  English  readers.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
life  of  the  author  will  find  an  added  charm  in  the  fact  that  in  David 
Copperfield  Dickens  relates  many  of  his  own  early  experiences.    But, 
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apart  from  this,  every  reader  will  be  delighted  with  the  rich  humour 
and  the  charm  of  the  story.  In  Bleeik  House  the  prominence  accoided 
to  the  sensational  is  somewhat  rq>ellent,  though  this  is  artistically  the 
best  constructed  of  Dickens's  novels,  as  it  is  also  the  most  exciting. 

The  issue  of  his  work  in  monthly  parts  seems  to  have  had  a 
pernicious  effect  on  the  symmetrical  development  of  his  plots.  He 
b^an  to  publish  the  openings  of  many  stories  while  as  yet  the  endings 
were  unwritten.  The  f^xX  of  the  existence  of  an  eager  and  mixed 
public,  who  bought  up  the  monthly  parts  with  avidity,  betrayed 
Dickens  into  lapses  from  the  canons  of  good  taste,  such  as  the 
intolerable  "  spontaneous  combustion  "  of  the  old  drunkard  in  Bleak 
House. 

His  last  novels,  Little  Dorrit  and  Our  Mutual  Friend^  suffer  from 
that  discursiveness  which  is  the  predominant  failing  of  Eiq^ 
novelists.  The  same  must  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  Bamaby  Rudgt, 
Master  Humphries  Clocks  and  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop^  though  in  the 
last-named  the  figure  of  "Little  Nell"  makes  amends  for  much 
wearisome  repetition. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  his  works  must  be  reckoned  the  shoit 
Christmas  Books,  of  which  A  Christmas  Carol  and  I%e  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  have  met  with  the  warm  reception  in  Germany  which  they 
deserve. 

Dickens's  position  in  literature  is  not  quite  so  assured  as  it  was  in 
the  early  days  of  his  success.  Critics  cannot  forgive  his  undeniabie 
fondness  for  wild  exaggeration :  the  general  reader  greedily  swallows 
the  present-day  fiction  of  fimtastic  adventure  or  startling  crime.  The 
historical  sifdng  of  Dickens's  novels  has  commenced :  some  will  dis- 
appear; many  will  remain  both  to  delight  the  taste  and  appeal  to  the 
emotions  of  later  generations. 

The  three  greatest  novelists  of  modem  England  may  be  loo^y 
discriminated  according  to  the  three  classes  of  society  which  eadi  in 
turn  chose  to  depict  Under  this  aspect  Dickens  is  most  at  home 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  the  quarters  of  labour,  poverty,  and 
crime ;  Thackeray's  familiar  grotmd  is  the  West  End,  the  club-land  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry ;  George  Eliot  represents  the  provinces. 

The  popularity  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811-63) 
never  equalled  that  of  Dickens,  or  even  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  He 
brought  too  much  acerbity  to  his  self-imposed  task.  Monaichs  are 
not  singular  in  their  dislike  for  hearing  the  truth.  Thackeray  found 
one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  themes  for  his  mockery  in  "snoblH^ 
ness,"  that  untranslatable  mixture  of  vanity,  worthlessness,  and 
vulgarity,  which  is  not,  however,  confined  to  England.  One  vf^mne, 
The  Book  of  Snobs^  the  most  pungent  in  its  humour  of  all  his  worksi  b 
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devoted  to  this  target  for  his  unbounded  scorn.  "He  who  meanly 
admires  mean  things  is  a  snob":  so  runs  his  own  incomparable 
definition  of  the  nature  of  this  vast  class  of  mankind.  Assuming 
that  most  of  us  have  a  grain  or  two  of  snobbishness  in  our  disposi- 
tions, no  one  likes  to  have  a  mirror  in  his  rooms  which  too  faithfully 
reflects  his  ugliness  or  his  commonplace  features ;  so  we  do  not,  in  the 
perusal  of  Thackeray,  experience  that  comfortable  sense  of  self- 
satisfaction  produced  in  us  by  Dickens.  The  rogues  of  Dickens  are  \ 
such  thorough  rogues  that  the  greatest  sinner  amongst  us  smites  his  j 
breast  in  gratitude  that  he  is  not  such  an  one  as  they.  But  Thackeray  ^ 
displays  the  persons  whom  many  of  us  too  faithfully  resemble,  the 
medium  sort;  and  self-consciousness  rebels.  The  "hero"  is  missing 
from  Thackeiajr's  novels.  He  himself  called  Vanity  Fair^  the  most 
important  of  his  longer  works,  "a  novel  without  a  hero."  Dickens, 
it  is  true,  had  banish^  from  his  pages  the  model  hero,  the  fairy  prince 
of  romance,  and  had  turned  instead  to  the  lower  classes.  And  herein, 
be  it  said,  he  did  not  avoid  the  grave  defect  among  his  mortals  of 
exalting  them  as  angels  or  debasing  them  as  fiends. 

Neither  does  Thackeray  treat  his  characters  according  to  the 
accepted  rules  of  fiction.  He  takes  them  on  his  palm  as  the  giant  in 
Brobdingnag  did  Gulliver,  and  minutely  sketches  them  on  a  clean  sheet 
of  white  paper :  or  he  imitates  the  clever  man  in  Andersen's  Fairy 
jTaleSf  who  puts  the  muddy  drop  of  water  under  the  magnifying  glass, 
and  exclaims,  "Oh,  how  full  of  crawling  things  it  is!"  Certain 
passages  in  Pendennis^  Vanity  Fair^  and  The  Newcomes  make  us  feel 
at  once :  here  is  one  of  the  rare  writers  who  dares  to  tell  us  to  our 
faces  the  inner  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

After  the  loss  of  a  private  fortune,  Thackeray  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  contributor  to  periodicals,  chiefly  to  Punch,  For  quite 
ten  years  (1837-47)  he  kept  up  a  constant  flow  of  witty  trifles,  without 
displaying  any  special  gift  as  a  master  of  style  in  character  sketches. 
The  period  of  his  apprenticeship  was  not,  however,  wasted;  he 
travelled,  visited  Goethe  at  Weimar,  studied  the  world,  and  perfected 
himself  in  the  use  of  that  weapon,  that  wonderful  combination  of 
ridicule  and  pathos,  which  entides  him  to  rank  with  SwifL  Otherwise, 
his  nature  was  not  like  Swift's ;  and  though  he  did  not  share  Dickens's 
happy  belief  in  the  future  triumph  of  virtue,  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  he  shows  traces  of  that  gsdl  of  contempt  for  humanity  which  is 
nearly  always  present  in  Swift    Though  bitter,  he  is  not  implacable. 

Among  his  humorous  short  sketches,  in  addition  to  the  inimitable 
Book  of  Snohs  (1843),  ^^  following  exhibit  him  in  his  more  playful  vein: 
Ttie  Haggarty  Diamond^  a  perfect  gem  of  satirical  fun ;  The  Yeiiowplush 
Papers^  the  laughable  memoirs  of  a  footman;   and  a  collection  of 
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puodies  OD  novels,  entitled  PunMs  Pn%€  Naoeiisis^  or  N&ods  by 
Eminent  Hands^  of  which  CodUng^^  taking  off  Disraeli's  Canii^pbj^ 
afforded  the  greatest  amnsement.  As  a  parodist  Thackeray  renuuns 
unrivalled  The  secret  of  his  uncommon  success  is  attributable  to  his 
rqnession  of  too  obvious  exaggeration.  Our  list  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  KiekUdutys  on  the  Ehi9u^  a  scathing  indictment 
of  a  certain  dass  of  EngUsh  abroad. 

Thackeray  also  wrote  a  volume  of  Bailads^  chiefly  facetious;  and 
further  showed  himself  a  capaUe  exponent  of  the  history  of  Hteruy 
progress  in  his  lectures :  The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteemtk 
Century  and  The  Four  Georges.  No  other  English  essays  can  com- 
pare with  these  delightful  examples  of  grace  and  wit  They  are  quite 
French  in  their  ease  and  lightness,  added  to  which  the  author  proves 
himself  thoroughly  versed  in  the  literature  and  culture  of  former  ages. 

The  appearance  of  Vanity  Fair  in  1848  gave  Thackeray  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  great  novelists.  He  took  his  title  from  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  story  is  none  too  engrossing,  but  the  strmgtfa 
lies  in  the  truth  of  the  characters.  It  is  indeed  a  novel  "without  a 
hero,"  devoid  of  thrilling  occurrences  or  adventures,  without  a  murder 
or  a  forged  will,  and  with  no  lofty  virtues  or  monstrous  vices,  for 
"  Becky  Sharps"  Thackeray's  most  celebrated  character,  is  no  t^ress, 
only  a  cat,  or  it  may  be  a  tiger-cat  The  book  is  a  thorough  picture 
of  English  middle-class  life.  Thackeray  is  merciless  in  his  treatment 
of  this  mediocrity,  the  spoilt  child  of  the  English  novelist  The  mean 
and  ignoble  standard  of  second*rate  morality,  too  timid  to  be  vicious, 
too  indolent  to  be  virtuous,  is  esposed  in  a  number  of  characters  that 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  Vanity  Fair  is  the  author's  masterpiece; 
witness  the  delicacy  and  quiet  reserve  in  the  most  touching  scenes: 
the  parting  of  George  Osborne  and  Amelia,  the  battlefield  of  Watedoo 
and  the  death  of  Osborne — all  depicted  in  a  few  brief  memorable  lines. 

Shortly  after  the  reception  of  Vanity  Fair  Thackeray  attempted,  in 
Pendennis  (1850),  to  write  a  novel  with  a  hero,  but  a  hero  from  his 
own  particular  standpoint.  Arthur  Pendennis  as  a  boy  and  as  a  youx^ 
man  b  moderately  talented,  selfish,  and  careless,  who  borrows  a  feature 
from  each  of  his  readers,  does  nothing  specially  good,  or  bad,  or  great, 
and  is  nothing  but  a  child  of  nature  with  all  his  natural  foibles,  jo^ 
as  Fielding's  "Tom  Jones."  In  this  second  novel  of  modem  life 
Thackeray  was  not  so  successful  in  creating  a  character  to  rank  with 
Becky  Sharp ;  but  Miss  Fotheringay  and  Costigan,  the  actress  and  her 
father,  are  admirable  achievements. 

These  two  last*mentioned  novels  hold  the  first  place  for  popularity 
both  in  Germany  and  England,  though  a  higher  position  firom  so 
artistic  point  of  view  may  be  claimed  by  Esmond  (1852)  and  Thi 
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Virginians  (1857),  the  fonner  dealing  with  the  period  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  latter  with  that  of  King  George  the  Second.  They  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  historical  novels,  as  the  characters  are  for  the  most  part 
private  persons,  but  they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  history,  which  dis- 
plays the  imagination  of  a  writer  of  genius  rather  than  the  mind  of 
a  dry-as-dust  charter-sifter.  Only  one  of  Thackeray's  works,  The 
jNewcomes  (1854)1  can  be  described  as  a  novel  ''with  a  moral,"  in 
which  the  evils  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  are  exhibited.  It  is  a 
melancholy  book,  in  spite  of  the  glamour  of  the  narrator's  style.  The 
fine  character  of  Colonel  Newcome  is  the  one  relieving  feature  in  the 
atmosphere  of  depression.  The  author's  last  novel,  Philip* s  Adventures 
an  his  Way  through  the  World  (i86a),  is  less  important:  a  second 
JPendennis^  only  more  gentle  and  conciliatory  in  tone.  Thackeray  died 
on  Christmas  Eve  the  following  year,  in  the  middle  of  a  career  of  un- 
impaired vigour  and  succes&  The  popularity  of  his  principal  novels 
is  as  great  as  ever,  at  least  with  people  of  culture ;  but  the  quality  of 
what  may  be  termed  ideal  elasticity  is  conspicuously  absent  in 
Thackeray.  It  may  be  that  his  characters  represent  the  average 
standard  of  the  world  better  than  the  heroes  of  greater  writers,  but 
to  ensure  immortality  that  equipoise  of  goodness  and  greatness  is 
indispensable. 

In  George  Euot  (i8ao-8o)  England  lost  its  last  novelist  of  European     f  ' 
reputation.    The  year  1880,  in  which  she  died,  marks  the  close  of  an 
epoch  in  the  literature  of  England. 

George  Eliot,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann  Evans,  is  the 
representative  of  the  philosophical  novel ;  she  enriched  the  action  and 
the  characters  with  well-considered  and  large-minded  views  of  the 
world,  due  to  her  own  reflection  and  an  appreciation  of  the  wisdom 
of  other  countries.  The  philosophy  of  the  strict  performance  of  duty, 
the  ''categorical  imperative"  of  "Fais  ce  que  tu  dois,  advienne  que 
pourra,"  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  work  of  Geoige  Eliot.  But  the 
philosophical  background  of  her  novels  would  not  in  itself  have 
sufficed  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  reader,  if  she  had  not  complied 
with  the  first  canon  of  novel  writing,  the  characters  must  be  true  to 
life.  In  this,  George  Eliot  is  hardly  inferior  to  any  of  her  masculine 
compeers ;  she  actually  added  a  new  distinction  to  the  higher  form  of 
English  novel,  in  that  she  could  give  a  faithful  description  of  middle- 
class  provincial  life  and  yet  discover  to  us  its  poetry. 

Geoige  Eliot  acquired  part  of  her  wisdom  in  German  schools  of 
thought  She  started  with  a  good  knowledge  of  modem  English 
philosophy,  derived  from  personal  intercourse  with  Herbert  Spencer 
and  George  Henry  Lewes,  but  she  owed  much  of  the  remarkable 
openness  of  her  mind  to  the  works  of  David  Strauss  and  Ludwig 
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Feuerbach.  She  began  her  literary  career  in  1846  by  translating  into 
English  Dus  Leben  Jtsu^  Das  Westn  des  Chrisientums^  and  Spinoza's 
Ethik.  Some  few  years  later,  in  1854  and  1855,  ^^^  V^'^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
Weimar  and  Berlin.  To  our  picture  of  this  remarkable  woman  we 
must  add  that  she  knew  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew. 

Her  first  attempt  at  light  original  sketches  produced,  in  Scemes  oj 
Clerical  Idfe  (1854),  three  tales  of  somewhat  ordinary  calibre.  But 
her  best  qualities  are  already  here  in  evidence  :  a  charming  delicacy  of 
touch,  absolute  clearness  of  outline  and  detail,  and  a  fine  appredatioo 
of  the  spiritual  struggles  of  simple  natures. 

With  Adam  Btde  (1859)  her  reputation  was  established  This  book, 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (i860),  and  Silas  Mamer  (1861)  made  a  deqi 
impression  upon  her  readers.  In  Adam  Bede  the  author  may  be  said 
to  have  achieved  the  perfection  of  pathos.  The  scene  in  the  gaol, 
where  Hetty  is  imprisoned  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  is  one  of  the 
most  tragically  tender  within  the  whole  range  of  modem  fiction. 

Silas  Mamer  is  the  only  novel  in  which  George  Eliot  deals  with 
tense,  direct  action,  and  curtails  the  profusion  of  by-play  among  her 
minor  incidental  personages.  In  all  probability  this  is  the  work  to 
which  posterity  will  assign  the  position  of  honour. 

In  the  Mai  on  the  Floss  diere  is  a  superabundance  of  talk  and 
a  certain  lack  of  perspective  in  the  characters.  When,  however,  she 
controls  her  pen  for  a  supreme  effect,  as  at  the  death  of  the  brother 
and  sister  in  the  final  chapter,  then  indeed  she  shows  herself  a  true 
artist. 

About  the  same  time  she  published  two  short  fetches :  Tlu  lAftei 
Veil  (1859)  and  Brother  Jacob  (i860),  the  latter  of  which  is  of  a  hig^ 
order.  But  there  seems  to  have  ensued  a  decline  in  her  artistic 
perceptions,  noticeable  in  the  faulty  distribution  of  space  on  her 
canvas.  Middlemarch  (1871),  her  b^t  novel  as  regards  characterisa- 
tion, is  undeniably  wearisome  throughout  the  opening  pages  owing  to 
verbosity  and  over-attention  to  secondary  people  in  the  story.  The 
kernel  is  excellent,  but  it  is  not  everyone  that  hi^  the  patience  to  crack 
the  shell. 

George  Eliot  is  most  enjoyable  when  she  is  on  her  native  ground 
Her  historical  romance  Romola  (1863),  with  all  its  rich  colour  and  its 
vivid  description  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  cannot  compare  widi  the 
effect  of  her  purely  English  novels. 

Felix  Holt  (1866)  and  Daniel  Deronda  (1876)  exhibit  many  traces 
of  the  old  skill  of  the  master  hand,  but  the  proportions  of  the  building 
have  been  neglected  by  the  architect  Her  last  work.  The  Impressions 
of  Theophrastus  Such  (1879),  though  full  of  genius,  is  wholly  lacking 
in  coherence. 
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George  Eliot  also  entered  the  domain  of  poetry.  77te  Spanish 
Gypsy  (1867),  an  epic-drama,  is  faulty  in  arrangement,  too  long  and 
too  full  of  reflections,  the  failing  which  so  often  hinders  the  author 
from  giving  unclouded  expression  to  a  clear  poetic  sentiment  There 
is  much  beauty,  notwithstanding,  in  the  collection  /ubai  and  other 
Pvems  (1874).  In  lyric  poetry  she  was  never  quite  successful,  but  this 
littie  poem  is  very  effective : — 


Sweet  evenings  come  and  go,  love, 
They  came  and  went  of  yore ; 

This  evening  of  our  life,  love, 
Shall  go  and  come  no  more. 

When  we  have  passed  away  love, 
All  things  wiU  keep  their  name ; 

Butyet  no  life  on  earth,  love. 
With  ours  will  be  the  same. 


The  daisies  will  be  there,  love, 
The  stars  in  heaven  will  shine : 

I  shall  not  feel  thy  wish,  love, 
Nor  thou  my  hand  in  thine. 

A  better  time  will  come,  love, 
And  better  souls  be  bom : 

I  would  not  be  the  best,  love, 
To  leave  thee  now  forlorn. 


In  the  dignified  poem  which  ends  this  same  volume  George  Eliot 
has  left  us  her  confession  of  faith.  Poetry  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  there  is  none,  but  the  soul  is  lifted,  just  as  in  true  poetry,  into 
another  world.    Some  few  lines  may  be  quoted : — 

O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence :  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 

And  wim  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 

To  vaster  issues.    So  to  live  is  heaven : 

To  make  undving  music  in  the  world. 

Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 

V^th  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  reference  to  George  Eliot's  life,  that  she  lived 
with  George  Henry  Lewes,  the  author  of  the  well-known  biography  of 
Goethe,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  a  relation  which  had  no  need  of 
legal  formalities  to  be  an  ideal  marriage. 

As  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  female 
English  prose  authors,  there  are  evident  signs  that  the  extravagant 
estimate  of  her  value  as  a  writer  of  novels  is  giving  place  to  a  more 
correct  appreciation.  She  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  effective 
forces  in  the  moral  world  of  England  rather  than  in  its  artistic  life. 
In  delicacy  of  delineation  of  character  she  is  superior  to  Jane  Austen 
(p.  441),  of  whom  she  frequently  reminds  us.  As  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Browning,  her  poetical  vigour  was  paralysed  by  the  heavy 
weight  of  her  knowledge  and  her  love  of  moralising.  In  her  novels 
she  tried  to  be  not  simply  a  fictionist,  but  also  a  philosopher,  even 
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a  female  savant;  the  two  are  incompatible.  ,  Her  most  valuable 
writings  are  those  which  contain  no  philosophy :  Scenes  of  Clerical  L^ 
and  SUas  Mamer. 

By  the  side  of  these  three  great  novel-writers  are  three  of  less 
importance,  who  were  formerly  just  as  celebrated,  in  the  second  or 
third  degree ;  Bulwer,  Disraeli»  Charlotte  Bronte.  In  their  case,  their 
real  worth  has  been  more  speedily  assessed. 

Edward  Lvtton  Bulwer  (1803-73)  is  one  of  the  most  strikii^ 
examples  of  the  respect  which  literary  labour  obtains  in  England.  At 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  the  author  of  Pdham  and  Eugene  Atom 
became  a  baron,  at  fifty-six  a  peer  of  England.  He  replaced  Walter 
Scott  in  the  favour  of  the  upper  middle-classes;  for  the  merely 
amusing  he  substituted  the  intellectually  suggestive  and  instructive 
romance,  for  pure  fiction,  the  "educational  romance."  This  also 
explains  why  his  former  extraordinary  popularity  has  almost  given  way 
to  oblivion  at  the  present  day ;  in  the  end,  only  those  works  in  literary 
artistic  form  which  exhibit  true  art  survive ! 

Bulwer  hit  the  taste  of  the  average  reader  with  wonderful  devemess. 
He  had  something  for  everybody — ^for  the  friends  of  the  nov<d  of 
horrors,  of  the  psychological  and  society  novel,  of  the  historical  novel, 
of  the  imaginative  novel  of  adventure,  and  other  kinds  of  novels. 
Those  of  Bulwer  best  known  in  his  own  time  and  to  some  extent  at 
the  present  day  were  written  in  the  following  order:  Pelham  (i8a8), 
Paul  Clifford^  Eugene  Aram  (1832),  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (1834), 
Rienziy  Ernest  MaltraverSj  Night  and  Mornings  Harold^  The  Cdxtons 
(1850),^  Strange  Story,  The  Coming  Raa  (1870),  The  Parisians  {\%^i), 
Kenelm  Chillingly. 

Bulwer's  best  quality  is  his  inexhaustible  invention ;  an  exciting  plot 
is  the  chief  charm  of  his  numerous  stories.  What  makes  him  hardly 
endurable  to  the  purified  taste  of  educated  readers  of  to^y  is  his 
inflated  style.  His  narrative  tone  is  foppish ;  he  wants  to  make  a  show 
of  his  reading,  of  his  worldly  wisdom,  even  of  his  social  position,  the 
only  result  being  that  one  looks  upon  him  as  a  "snob."  Hardly  <xie 
of  his  novels  is  wholly  uninteresting,  not  one  of  them  is  entirely 
artistic  If  they  were  to  appear  to-day  they  would  be  devoured  with 
avidity  by  the  great  masses  of  "educated"  and  tasteless  readers,  like 
numerous  other  novels,  only  to  be  almost  at  once  foi^tten.  They  are 
excellent  examples  of  a  large  class ;  of  clever  mediocrity,  which  has 
always  had  a  sufficient  public. 

He  attained  the  height  of  his  powers  in  Eugene  Aram^  a  criminal 
novel  of  upper  society.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  exciting,  psychologicalij 
the  most  subtle  sensational  novel  of  a  higher  kind.  Next  to  thisi 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  is  most  firmly  established  in  popular  Eavour. 
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An  immortality  of  sixty  yean  is  a  proof  of  certain  internal  good 
qualities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  It  is  the  most  poetical  of  Bulwer's 
historical  novels  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

His  execution  is  weakest  just  in  the  two  stories  which  are  most 
powerful  in  invention :  Tke  Haunted  and  the  Haunters^  a  ghost  story 
which,  as  told  by  Bulwer,  becomes  simply  wearisome,  and  The  Coming 
Mace^  an  anticipation  of  the  whimsicalities  of  Berne  or  Bellamy,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  poetical  subject,  contains  nothing  poetical 

Bulwer  was  a  versatile  "maker,"  but  no  poet;  his  translation  of 
SchiUer^s  poems,  which  a  German  cannot  read  with  pleasure,  is  a  proof 
of  this;  he  was  incapable  of  such  a  task,  and  even  his  superficial 
cleverness  left  him  in  the  lurch.  We  may  here  advance  the  opinion 
that  his  plays  do  not  even  come  up  to  his  novels  in  constructive 
skill 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  between  Bulwer  and  Benjamin  Disraeli 
(1804--81)  as  writers  of  novels.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
writer,  not  yet  entirely  forgotten,  Isaac  D' Israeli,  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  petty  literary  wares.  Curiosities  of  Literature-  Towards 
the  end  of  Disraeli's  life,  all  intelligent  persons  had  made  up  their 
mind  as  to  his  position  amongst  English  novelists;  he  was  the  least 
valuable  of  celebrated  authors,  and  nearly  all  his  works  seem  involuntary 
caricatures  to  the  generation  that  succeeded  him.  At  the  present  day 
they  only  possess  a  certain  contemporary  historical  value,  namely  an 
astonishing  proof  of  the  unheard-of  cleverness  and  audacity  by  the 
aid  of  whidi  he  rose  from  the  modenitely  gifted  and  moderately 
wealthy  scion  of  a  race  that  at  the  time  laboured  under  certain  dis- 
qualifications in  England,  to  be  a  popular  novel  writer,  the  favourite 
of  the  nobility  and  his  queen,  prime  minister  of  England,  and  finally 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  The  fantastic  and  yet  real  romance  of  his  own 
life,  which  finished  with  his  memorial  at  Westminster,  was  without 
doubt  his  greatest  work  of  art  or — piece  of  art 

A  celebrated  and  high  and  mighty  writer  has  rarely  met  with  severer 
criticism  in  the  entire  European  press  than  that  which  greeted  Disraeli's 
Endymion  (1880),  his  last  romance,  which  was  intended  to  round  ofi" 
his  eventful  life.  At  the  present  day,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  as  a  novelist, 
is  only  a  name  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  rightly  so.  No  de- 
scriptive style  could  be  less  artistic  than  his.  His  language  is  that 
of  an  unliterary  beginner,  either  high-flown  as  in  a  story  of  knights  and 
robbers,  or  hackneyed  as  in  the  supplement  of  a  provincial  newspaper. 
His  fint  novels,  Vivian  Grey  (1825),  Henrietta  Tempie^  and  Contarini 
Flemings  made  no  special  stir.  His  career,  whether  as  writer  or 
politician,  was  no  easy  one;  it  was  only  his  iron  tenacity,  the  best 
quality  of  his  race,  that  finally  enabled  him  to  reach  his  goal     Venetia 
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(1837),  a  history  of  the  lives  of  Shelley  and  Byron  under  vazioiis 
disguises,  contains  some  tolerable  passages,  but  the  book  is  dominated 
by  that  ridiculous  style,  which  in  Disraeli  constantly  obliterates  the 
boundary  between  seriousness  and  unintentional  self-parody.  Nothing 
better  can  be  said  of  Alroyy  Coningsby^  SybU^  and  Lathair.  Tedious, 
which  English  novels  rarely  are,  exhibiting  an  upstart's  views  of  life, 
who  falls  into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  handsomely-furnished  rooms  or 
at  the  sound  of  distinguished  names  and  tities,  and  writtm  in  the 
language  of  the  backstairs  novel  for  servants,  they  excite  at  the  present 
day  by  their  worthlessness  the  astonishment  of  the  educated  reader, 
who  allows  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  writer's  still  fiunous  name. 
They  cannot  even  be  regarded  as  true  pictures  of  higher  English 
society,  or  at  least  the  littie  truth  they  contain  is  swamped  in  a  sea 
of  barren  nonsense. 

And  yet  this  remarkable  architect  of  his  own  fortunes  once  obtained 
a  success  in  narrative,  in  the  three  short  &ntasttc  stories  Ixhn  in 
Heaven^  The  Infernal  Marriage^  and  PopanUla  (1828),  youthful  works 
full  of  wit,  vigour,  and  even  grace,  which  are  now  the  least  known  of 
his  writings.  If  any  composition  of  his  hands  his  name  down  to 
posterity  it  will  be  these  half-forgotten  trifles. 

Amongst  the  great  novelists  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  English 
include  an  author,  Charlotte  Bronte  (1816-55),  whose  lit&ary 
name  was  '^Cuirer  Bell."  Her  best-knowii  work,  Jane  Eyre  (1847), 
founded  a  whole  class ;  the  governess  novel. 

We  cannot  deny  the  story  a  certain  rough  vigour.  Many  of  her 
own  actual  experiences  are  effectively  described  in  the  heroine's  ad- 
ventures, the  boldness  of  the  outbreak  of  long-suppressed  yearning 
for  love  being  especially  impressive ;  it  is  a  decided  step  beyond  the 
shrivelled,  old-maidish  coyness  of  Jane  Austen.  In  the  hero  Rochester, 
it  is  true,  we  merely  see  a  belated  descendant  of  Byron's  heroes  with 
a  gloomy  past,  whose  charms  no  maiden's  heart  can  resist 

Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  other  novels,  but  none  of  them  are  equal 
iojane  Eyre, 
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CHAPTER  IV 
OTHER  NOVEUSTS  OF  THE  PAST 

THE  only  way  to  give  a  systematic  survey  of  the  bewildering 
crowd  of  English  novelists  of  little  value  and  even  less  reputa- 
tion is  to  eliminate  everything  that  is  ephemeral  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  great  names,  it  must  be  said  of  the  modem  Englisli 
novel  generally  that  its  aims  are  low  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  domain 
of  amusement,  not  of  art ;  it  is  only  in  most  recent  times  that  a  cfaai^ 
for  the  better  has  begun. 

The  future  will  pass  lighdy  over  many  of  the  writers  here  mentioned. 
Probably  only  one  name  will  endure  or  be  placed  still  higher  than  it 
has  hitherto  stood,  at  least  in  Germany,  that  of  Thomas  de  Quincey 
(i  785-1859).  Whether  considered  as  a  man  or  as  a  writer,  he  was  a 
singi^  phenomenon.  A  confirmed  opium-eater  to  an  unheaid-of 
extent — ^twenty  grains  daily — he  preserved  a  marvellously  dear  intdkct 
amidst  the  fumes  of  the  fearful  poison.  His  writings,  which  fill  several 
volumes,  contain  mediocre  worl^  and  are  confusing  in  their  abundance. 
His  own  record  of  his  terrible  passion,  Confessions  of  an  En^ish 
Opium-Eater  (1882)  possesses  a  lasting,  weird  fascination.  It  is  a 
brilliantly  written,  almost  dangerous  book,  for  it  is  more  favourable 
to  opium  than  otherwise,  and  describes  its  felicities  with  an  eloquence 
that  carries  one  away. 

The  Spanish  Nun  and,  in  particular,  the  collection  of  memorable 
murders  in  the  Essay  on  Murder  Considered  as  one  of  the  Hne  Arts  are 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  shorter  and  longer  works.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Thomas  de  Quincey,  as  well  as  Defoe,  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  American  writer  Edgar  Poe. 

WiLKiE  Collins  (1824-89)  also  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
defatigable activity  to  what  may  be  called  the  novel  of  horrors.  He 
has  hardly  an  equal  in  the  subtly-contrived  excitement,  by  means  of 
which  he  rivets  the  attention  of  even  the  most  exacting  rauler.  The 
Woman  in  White  (i860)  made  him  a  European  celebrity  at  a  single 
bound.    CoUins's  descriptions  have  the  effect  of  a  nightmare;  his 
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power  of  the  consistent  development,  even  of  the  most  improbable  plot 
and  characters,  forces  us  under  his  spell  The  character  of  Count 
Fosco  is,  besides,  a  real  work  of  art  The  number  of  his  novels,  like 
those  of  every  successful  English  novelist,  is  very  large — as  a  rule,  two 
or  three  volumes  a  year.  Next  to  Tht  Woman  in  White^  the  best  are 
The  Moonstone  and  No  Name, 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  revival  of  the  novel  of  adventure  that 
has  always  been  popular  in  England  was  brought  about  by  Captain 
Frederick  Marryat  (1792-1848).  He  evidently  took  Smollett  as 
his  model,  to  whom  he  is  equal  in  what  is  good  as  well  as  in  what  is 
doubtful.  His  own  and  all  his  youthful  readers'  favourite  hero  is  the 
"  Midshipman,"  who  ends  by  becoming  an  admiral  or  something  great. 
Jacob  Faithfui^  Peter  Simple  (1834,  the  most  amusing  of  his  books), 
Percival  Keene^  and  many  others.  Who  of  us  does  not  remember  his 
boyish  days,  when  he  devoured  with  breathless  excitement  the  story 
of  the  wanderings  and  heroic  deeds  of  those  splendid  scapegraces? 
Marryat's  place  as  a  writer  of  books  for  the  young  has  never  been 
filled,  not  even  by  Stevenson.  At  the  present  day,  in  the  place  of 
fantastic  but  harmless  amusement,  which  at  least  early  aroused  the 
poetical  feeling  of  youth,  there  is  a  mania  for  making  everything  a 
source  of  instruction,  that  is,  for  stuffing  young  heads  with  figures  and 
dead  languages.  Marryat's  style  cannot  be  commended;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  narrative  art  is  no  mean  one. 

Of  those  who  have  recently  died,  Anthony  Trollops  (1815-83) 
takes  a  high  place  amongst  the  writers  of  the  novel,  the  object  of  which 
is  merely  to  amuse.  The  number  of  books  he  wrote  prevented  the 
complete  development  of  his  vigorous  talent  for  vivid  descriptions  of 
society ;  it  is  impossible,  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  years,  to  write  twice 
that  number  of  volumes  without  becoming  mechanical  Certainly 
Trollope,  like  Balzac,  introduced  the  same  characters  into  more  than 
one  novel,  which  saved  the  trouble  of  inventing  them ;  yet  their  creator 
does  not  trouble  himself  much  as  to  what  becomes  of  his  heroes  in 
then:  new  embodiments.  In  the  case  of  Trollope,  more  than  any  other 
writ»  of  a  certain  importance,  we  feel  that  he  wrote  at  random  without 
any  artistic  plan.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  the  title  of  the 
dozens  of  novels  written  by  him.  The  best  are  Barchester  TowerSj 
The  Three  Clerks^  The  Eustace  Diamonds  (not  a  bad  attempt  at  a 
woman's  character  after  Thackeray's  "Becky  Sharp"),  Phineas  Phinn^ 
and  The  Prime  Minister, 

Trollope  rivets  the  reader's  attention  by  all  permissible,  sometimes 
non-permissible,  means,  and  even  does  not  shrink  from  a  murder  or 
other  auxiliary  of  the  novel  of  horrors ;  but  he  chiefly  delights  in  the 
true  reproduction  of  the  higher  social  life  of  England.    In  the  course 
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of  the  next  ten  years  the  novel  reader  will  not  trouble  himsdf  about 
TroUope ;  but  the  future  inquirer  into  the  history  of  civilisation  will  do 
well  to  consult  him  upon  the  life  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  novels,  in  spite  of  all  their  superficiality,  are 
documents  for  such  a  history. 

The  most  prolific  of  modem  novelists  of  a  much  lower  order  was 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  (1814-87).  Her  novels  are  counted  by  hundreds 
of  volumes,  which  need  only  be  mentioned  here,  since  they  serve  as  a 
standard  of  the  taste  of  an  uncommonly  large,  chiefly  female^  sectioD  of 
the  public.  They  are  part  of  tixe  ballast  of  English  literature,  but  have 
also  provided  intellectual  food  in  Germany  to  numerous  lady  readers  of 
the  lending  libraries  and  newspaper  ybifii&ilmx. 

Far  above  her  stands  Dinah  Mary  Mulock  (1826-87),  ^^^^^ 
known  by  her  married  name,  Craik,  the  author  of  the  excellent  novd, 
John  Halifax^  Gentleman  (1857).  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
specimens  of  improved  Puritanism  in  modem  England,  and  holds  its 
ground  as  ]one  of  the  productions  of  a  more  refined  and  entertaining 
literature.  The  sincere  piety  that  it  breathes  is  not  obtrusive,  and  some 
of  the  characters  give  evidence  of  real  literary  talent  In  the  distant 
future  her  name  will  perhaps  be  mentioned  by  the  side  of  Geoige 
Eliot. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  one  of  England's  most  amusing  gossips. 
Douglas  Jbrrold  (1803-57).  His  numerous  poor  theatrical  piecs 
have  long  been  forgotten,  as  also  his  attempts  to  rival  Dickens  in  hs 
Men  of  Character.  But  the  delightful  Mrs,  CaudUs  Curtain  Ltdures^ 
which  were  published  in  a  collected  form  in  1846,  have  lived,  and 
will  still  live.  They  were  originally  published  weekly  in  Punchy  to 
which  Jerrold  regularly  contributed  from  its  foundation  up  to  his  death. 
Enjoyed  in  small  doses,  the  "  Curtain  Lectures "  still  produce  hearty 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  POLITICAL  PROSE 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  here  about  the  high  position 
England  holds  as   a   scientific   nation.    Names   like   Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  Mill,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer  belong 
to  that  scientific  literature  which  is  known  throughout  the  world. 

What  distinguishes  so  many  English  scientific  works  is  that  they 
belong  to  the  finer  class  of  literature,  and  therefore  to  art.  This  is, 
indeed,  less  the  case  than  it  is  in  France,  where  no  scientific  work 
achieves  success  that  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  literary  work;  but 
English  scientific  prose  writers  attach  more  importance  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  artistic  style  than  do  those  of  Germany.  In  Germany 
even  to  this  day  the  author  of  a  learned  work  runs  the  risk  of  being 
cried  down  as  "  unscientific  "  by  the  so-called  experts,  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  artistically  or  even  agreeably.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  we  find  that,  as  scientific  knowledge  advances,  German  works, 
which  were  formerly  highly  esteemed,  are  now  quite  forgotten :  while 
French  and  English  ones  survive,  because,  though  no  longer  apper- 
taining to  science,  they  are  valuable  as  literary  works. 

In  the  department  of  history,  the  English  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  maintained  and  increased  that  reputation,  of  which 
Gibbon  laid  the  foundation.  Besides  a  series  of  excellent  books  of 
the  second  rank,  they  have  produced  some  artistic  works,  which  will 
long  endure  to  the  enrichment  of  prose  literature. 

Of  the  older  historians,  Archibald  Alison  (1792-1859),  is  worthy 
of  our  notice,  even  at  the  present  day.  His  history  of  Europe  in 
fourteen  volumes  (from  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  return  of  the  Bourbons)  treats,  from  a  conservative  point  of 
view,  the  wondrous  changes  which  took  place  when  the  eighteenth 
century  was  passing  into  the  nineteenth;  it  is  reliable  as  a  book  of 
reference.  In  a  later  work  he  treated  of  the  period  between  the 
downfall  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  the  coup  (Vktai  of  the  third. 

The  History  of  Latin  Christianity  by  Henry  Hart  Milman  (1791- 
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1868),  in  six  volumes,  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject;  and  its 
dignified  and  powerful  language  has  raised  it  to  the  position  of  a 
classical  English  prose  work. 

The  historical  works  of  Henry  Hallam  (1777-1859),  on  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution,  and 
still  more  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  from  the  Fifteenth 
to  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1839),  bear  witness  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  his  reading  and  to  his  historical  insight  into  the  internal  relation 
between  political  and  literary  affairs.  In  other  respects  he  is  not  an 
attractive  writer;  we  seldom  find  any  warmth  in  his  works,  his  styk 
lacks  animation,  and  in  his  aesthetic  views  of  poetry  he  is  a  man  of 
the  eighteenth  rather  than  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  dry,  cold 
manner  reminds  us  of  Ranke. 

What  places  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800-59)  among 
the  first  historians  of  more  recent  times  is  that  he  was  also  a  poet 
To  prove  this  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  his  poem  the  Batih  ^ 
Naseby  (see  p.  238).  An  historian  who  so  thoroughly  understood  the 
spirit  and  the  language  of  past  times  and  men,  as  this  poem  proves 
him  to  have  done,  is  the  man  best  qualified  to  describe  external  events 
correctly.  Besides  the  Battle  of  Nasehy^  Macaulay  wrote  the  Battle  of 
Ivry^  and  a  collection  of  ballads  founded  on  the  most  ancient  history 
and  traditions  of  Rome :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  But  in  no  other 
poem  did  he  attain  to  the  same  wonderful  and  real  efiect  that  we  find 
in  the  Battle  of  Naseby, 

In  his  essay  on  Hallam,  Macaulay  has  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
art  of  writing  history  in  this  sentence :  *'  History,  at  least  in  its  state 
of  ideal  perfection,  is  a  compound  of  poetry  and  philosophy.**  He 
then  proceeds  to  say  that  historical  truth  is  not  arrived  at  by  the 
study,  however  deep,  of  its  so-called  sources;  but  that  the  historian 
at  best  can  only  draw  a  living  picture  of  the  past,  as  his  nund  enables 
him  to  conceive  of  it  from  a  knowledge  of  corroborative  documents 
and  to  present  it  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  He  did  not,  on  this 
account,  despise  the  investigation  of  facts :  few  historians  read  more 
extensively. 

Macaulay  succeeded  in  making  the  study  of  history  an  enjoyable 
occupation  in  the  widest  circles,  because  he  was  an  artist  It  is 
probable  that  his  principal  work.  The  History  of  England  from  tkc 
Accession  of  James  ILy  which  appeared  in  five  volumes  between  1S49 
and  1859,  may  need  a  good  deal  of  correction  in  some  respects  But 
that  is  the  case  with  every  historical  work;  for  after  a  generation 
men's  views  of  facts  progress  considerably,  and  consequently  alter. 
But  that  the  value  of  this  book  as  a  work  of  art  has  not  diminished 
is  proved  by  the  world-wide  favour  it  enjoys,  not  only  in  England,  but 
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wherever  the  term  "history"  is  understood  to  mean,  not  the  con- 
scientious study  of  a  particular  period,  but  the  revival  of  that  which 
time  had  swept  away  into  oblivion. 

Macaulay's  style  is  clear,  highy-coloured,  lively,  almost  passionate ; 
and  above  all,  it  is  filled  with  a  strong  personality.  In  every  line 
we  seem  to  hear  these  words :  "  I,  Thomas  Macaulay,  a  conscientious 
man  of  learning,  and  a  friend  of  liberty,  have  by  my  studies  arrived 
at  this  result;  whether  the  matter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
mhabitant  of  another  world,  happened  exactly  as  I  have  related  it 
or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  that  is  how  /  saw  it." 

The  secret  of  Macaulay's  style  is  antithesis.  It  occurs  so  often 
that  one  would  think  his  use  of  it  was  intentional,  but  for  the 
frequency  with  which  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  his  parliamentary 
speeches  which  proves  that  this  peculiar  style  was  natural  to  him. 
Antithesis  is  quite  suitable  to  Macaulay's  conception  of  history :  abso- 
lute historical  truth,  too,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  greatest  human 
genius ;  it  is  only  by  presenting  both  sides  of  the  question  that  a  &ir 
average  amount  of  truth  can  be  arrived  at 

It  was  Macaulay's  intention  to  continue  his  history  of  England 
down  to  modem  times ;  at  any  late,  till  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
consolidation  of  civil  liberty  which  began  in  1688 — ^that  is,  till  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1833.  But  as  the  work  progressed 
he  was  so  carried  away  by  his  subject  that  he  did  not  get  beyond  the 
reign  of  William  III.  Properly  speaking,  his  five  volumes  contain  the 
development  of  that  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  '* Declaration  of  Rights"  under  William  III.;  the  history  con- 
sequently of  the  rise  of  *'  Whiggism." 

Macaulay's  Essays  show  us  another  side  of  his  art  More  than  any 
other  of  his  writings  they  stamp  him  as  a  master  of  style.  Most  of 
these  biographical  essays,  dealing  also  with  the  history  of  culture,  are 
well  known  in  Germany  also.  Those  especially  on  Lord  Byron, 
Warren  Hastings,  Macchiavelli,  Bacon,  and  Milton  are,  it  goes  without 
saying,  in  the  possession  of  every  friend  of  English  literature. 

Macaulay's  life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  George  Trevelyan, 
in  his  attractive  work,  Zt/e  ami  lAtters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  He  there 
stands  forth  as  a  man  of  spotless  nobility  of  mind;  somewhat  cold- 
hearted,  except  towards  his  relations;  an  ornament  to  his  political 
party,  yet  popular  with  his  opponents, — one  of  the  worthiest  figures 
in  public  and  literary  life. 

In  recent  years  English  critics  have  begun  to  alter  their  estimation 
of  Macaulay.  They  have  discovered  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
foundy  and  that  his  style  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  art.  In  both 
respects  they  are  right;  but  in  neither  do  they  assert  anything  new. 
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He  had  no  wish  to  write  for  a  few  solitary  thinkers ;  on  the  contniy, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  increasing  number  of  highly  cultivated 
readers ;  and  thus  he  was  among  the  great  promoters  of  culture  amoog 
his  countrymen.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  been  followed  hj 
any  historian  of  greater  depth,  or  by  one  who  has  written  in  a  higher 
style  of  art 

As  an  example  of  pathos  and  antithesis  in  Macaulay's  style  1^  as 
take  the  famous  passage  on  the  position  held  in  the  world  by  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church ;  the  last  sentence,  in  whidi  he  speaks  of 
the  New  Zealander  contemplating  the  ruins  of  London,  is  uniTersaUy 
known. 

She  saw  the  commencements  of  all  the  governments,  and  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical establishments  that  now  enst  in  the  world ;  and  we  feel  no  assur- 
ance that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  sdl.  She  was  great  and 
respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  in  Britain,  before  the  Frank  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  at  Antioch,  when 
idols  were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still 
exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St  Paul's. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  after  Macaulay,  Carlyle^ 
who,  as  an  historian,  is  worthy  of  a  place  near  him.  But  in  this 
particular  department  of  literature  he  filled  such  a  prominent  positicm 
among  English  men  of  genius  that  he  and  his  friend  Ruskin,  a  still 
greater  man,  demand  a  separate  chapter  (see  p.  475). 

Of  historians,  properly  so  called,  who  have  achieved  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion, we  now  have  to  consider  from  a  literaiy  point  of  view  Grote, 
Froude,  Freeman,  Green,  Klinglake,  and  Gardiner. 

George  Grote  (1794-187 i)  was  origuially  a  banker;  he  has  done 
for  the  history  of  Greece  very  much  what  Mommsen  has  done  for  dsat 
of  Rome.  His  History  of  Greece  is  the  most  profound  work  on  the 
subject,  next  to  that  of  Curtius.  Among  the  most  brilliant  passages 
it  contains,  is  the  histoiy  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  concludes 
with  the  annihilation  of  Greek  political  ind^)endence  by  Alexander 
the  Great  The  language  is  unequal ;  passages  of  great  beauty  are 
closely  followed  by  others  that  are  dull  and  wearisome. 

James  Anthony  Froude  (1818-94)  won  a  place  among  EnglaiMi's 
great  historians  and  valuable  prose-writers  by  his  JSistory  of  Engiani 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
His  style  is  as  pithy  as  it  is  musical,  and  his  knowledge  is  marvellons 
Of  his  other  historical  works,  his  Life  of  Ccesar  (1880)  is  specially 
deserving  of  praise.  He  caused  much  resentment  by  his  ill-judged 
publication,  in  1881,  of  the  letters  and  diaries  left  by  Carlyle.  A  vexy 
popular,  though  smaller  work  of  Froude's,  and  one  deservii^  of  great 
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commendation,  is  Oaana^  a  capital  description  of  the  British  Colonial 
possessions. 

Tc^ther  with  Froude,  Edward  Augustus  Freeman  (1823-92) 
earned  the  highest  esteem  among  his  contemporaries  by  his  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest^  which  he  finished  in  1876.  This  is  a  book 
which  shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  is  known  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  England.  Among  his  numerous  other  historical 
works,  the  most  important  is  that  describing  The  Growth  oftheMnglish 
Constitution,  We  would  also  direct  special  attention  to  his  collection 
of  Historical  Essays.  Freeman  felt  himself  to  be  a  man  of  learning 
rather  than  an  author,  and  his  style  is  in  keeping  with  this.  There  are 
few  passages  in  his  works  that  are  valuable  as  being  artistic ;  but  among 
them  his  account  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Hastings  (October  14th, 
1066)  and  the  night  which  followed  it  must  be  so  regarded. 

John  Richard  Green  (1835-83)  may  be  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  an  excellent  Short  History  of  the  English  People^  in  one  volume 
(1874).  In  it  he  has  solved  in  a  masterly  manner  a  difficult  problem ; 
namely,  how  to  combine  in  a  handy  book  a  trustworthy  work  of 
reference  with  pleasant  reading.  In  twenty  years  the  English  public 
have  purchased  about  200,000  copies  of  this  work;  this  fact  is  also 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  progressive  culture ! 

In  his  work,  entitled  The  Making  of  England  (1881),  Green  has 
given  us  an  attractive  record  of  the  most  ancient  English  history  down 
to  the  year  829 ;  it.  is  founded  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 

Alexander  William  Kinglake  (181X-91)  is  the  author  of  a 
gigantic  work  on  the  Crimean  War  (The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea)^  at 
which  he  laboured  for  five-and-twenty  years.  It  is  in  fourteen  volumes, 
too  many  for  the  subject,  and  it  cannot  be  called  an  artistic  effort 

Of  living  English  historians,  the  most  importauit  is  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  bom  in  1829.  For  an  account  of  the  Civil  War  his 
History  of  England  from  1603  to  1642^  and  its  continuation,  History 
of  the  Great  Civil  War  from  1642  to  164^^  are  the  most  recent  classical 
works. 

To  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1822-62)  the  first  place  is  due  among 
the  historians  of  civilisation,  in  s^ute  of  all  his  defects  and  especially 
his  one-sided  views.  He  died  prematurely,  a  victim  to  his  excessive 
passion  for  work  and  reading.  The  work  of  his  life  was  his  History 
of  Cioilisatian  in  Europe  (1861),  of  which,  however,  only  two  intro- 
ductory volumes  appeared.  To  the  reader,  who  takes  it  up  with  a 
serious  determination  to  understand  its  contents,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
not  indeed  for  want  of  clearness,  for  Buckle's  style,  like  that  of  most 
Englishmen,  is  veiy  dear,  but  on  account  of  the  amount  of  thought 
which  he  crowds  into  a  small  space.    In  order  to  write  one  line. 
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Buckle  must  often  have  been  obliged  to  work  his  way  through  several 
volumes.  The  footnotes  give  but  a  slight  indication  of  the  enormous 
learning  of  the  author.  According  to  Buckle,  the  history  of  human 
civilisation  is  the  effect  of  definite  physical  laws,  which  inevitably 
govern  the  human  race.  That  genius  contributes  its  shaie^  he  does 
not  deny;  but  he  does  not  admit  that  its  effect  is  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  the  slow,  but  surely  working  force  of  the  natural  tendencies 
of  a  nation.  Buckle's  doctrine  is  akin  to  that  of  Tame ;  it  is  directly 
the  opposite  of  Carlyle's  views  of  history,  namely,  fotalism  and  tiie 
power  of  large  numbers  opposed  to  human  liberty  and  personal 
heroism. 

Though  not  equal,  as  a  work  of  genius,  to  Buckle's  gigantic 
historical  fragment,  the  History  of  the  Rise  and  If^tunce  of  RatianaUsm 
in  Europe^  by  William  E.  H.  Lecky,  bom  in  1838,  is  one  of  the 
works  which  is  among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  history  of  English 
culture. 

The  English  have  never  lacked  valuable  works  of  practical  science, 
in  its  most  varied  departments.  Among  the  older  writings  of  this  kind, 
we  may  mention  those  of  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  (1802-76)  on  the 
most  important  questions  of  political  economy.  By  her  lUustratioms  of 
Political  Economy^  which  describe  in  an  entertaining  form  the  laws 
governing  the  social  life  of  nations,  she  has,  as  Lord  Brougham  very 
justly  remarked,  "done  more  good  in  this  department  than  any 
man." 

William  Hbpworth  Dixon  (1821-79),  the  clever  historian  of 
civilisation,  has  left  much  that  is  still  very  readable.  We  would 
select  especially  his  descriptions  of  the  Mormons  (in  New  America)^ 
the  wars  between  the  white,  black,  and  yellow  races  in  North  America 
(in  The  White  Conquest)^  and  the  Tower  of  London  (in  Her  Maftst^s 
Tower). 

The  useful  little  book,  SelfHdp,  by  the  aged  Samuel  Smiles  (bom 
in  181 2X  has  been  translated  into  every  language.  We  mention  it 
here  as  being  one  of  the  best  testimonies  to  the  sound  common-sense 
of  Englishmen. 

The  newer  English  philosophy  rests  chieBy  (so  far  as  it  does  not  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  German  metaphysicians)  on  the  founda- 
tions of  natural  science.  Men  like  Charles  Darwin  (1809-82),  Johk 
TvNDALL  (1820-93),  Thomas  Huxley  (1825-95),  John  Lubbock 
(bom  in  1834),  are  the  comer-stones  of  modem  English  philosophy. 
A  closer  examination  of  their  works  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book ; 
but  it  is  due  to  them  to  say,  and  especially  of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  diat 
their  works  wiU  be  valued  for  their  lucid  ^tyle,  even  when  foxther 
investigations  of  scientific  truth  shall  have  left  diem  far  behind. 
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George  Hbnry  Laswss  (18x7-78),  the  first  husband  of  Geoige 
Eliot,  was  a  follower  of  Comte,  and  the  best-known  representative  of 
the  "Positivist  Philosophy"  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England.  His 
History  of  Philosophy  from  Tholes  to  Comte  (1866),  his  fine  work  on 
the  stage.  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (1875),  but  more  especially 
his  excellent  book,  The  Story  of  Goeth^s  Life  (1855),  by  &r  the  best 
work  on  Goethe,  will  ensure  him  a  lasting  position  in  prose  literature. 

The  most  prominent  practical  philosopher  of  modem  times  was 
John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73).  His  System  of  Logic  (1843)  ^^as  be- 
come the  Magna  Charta  of  scientific  young  England.  His  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  (1848)  carried  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith 
further,  and  placed  them  on  a  philosophical  foundation.  Stuart  Mill 
is  the  inspired  representative  of  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  individual. 
In  his  splendid  work  On  Liberty  (1859)  he  has  shown  in  its  true  light 
the  mischief  arising  from  the  deification  of  the  State.  In  contrast  to 
the  right  of  the  mass,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  right  of  the  individual,  to 
which  man  will  always  be  obliged  to  return,  as  the  first  starting-point  in 
the  life  of  a  State.  The  community  stands  above  the  State,  the  family 
above  the  community,  and,  in  the  family,  the  right  of  the  individual  is 
to  be  respected.  In  his  masterly  treatise.  The  Subjection  of  Women 
(1869),  he  strongly  advocated  full  and  equal  rights  for  women. 

His  posthumous  Autobiography  (1873)  gives  a  fascinating,  but  at  the 
same  time  distressing,  picture  of  the  almost  insane  manner  in  which 
his  education  was  forced  by  his  father. 

Amongst  the  living  representatives  of  philosophical  prose,  Herbert 
Spencer  (bom  at  Derby,  1820)  is  the  most  independent  and  most 
prominent  of  modem  English  thinkers.  His  chief  work,  A  System  of 
Synthetic  PlUlosophy  (in  ten  volumes),  embraces  all  the  branches  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and,  particularly  in  the  sections  Principles  of 
Sociology  (a  word  coined  by  Spencer)  and  Principles  of  Ethics^  is  the 
most  valuable  production  of  English  philosophy  that  has  appeared 
since  Bacon's  days. 

In  connexion  with  philology,  the  most  recent  and  most  magnificent 
of  all  English  Dictionaries^  that  edited  by  J.  A  H.  Murray  must  at 
least  be  mentioned.  The  first  part  appeared  in  1884.  Like  Grimm's 
German  Dictionary,  it  will  not  be  completed  during  the  present  genera- 
tion :  the  plan  of  it  is  too  vast  It  contains  illustrative  quotations  from 
nearly  every  work  of  note  later  than  the  year  1 1 50.  More  than  thirteen 
hundred  volimtary  collaborators  have  contributed  more  than  4,000,000 
quotations. 

In  this  book  it  is  also  our  bounden  duty  to  touch  upon  the  ex- 
ceptional position  occupied  by  the  Press  in  English  public  life. 
England  is  still  the  one  great  country  of  Europe  in  which  a  real 
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freedom  of  the  Press  exists.  It  is  by  no  means  an  old  En^ish  in- 
stitution. The  printer  of  the  Junius  Litters  (p.  336)  was  fined,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  there  have  been  Press  pro- 
secutions. However,  as  everythii^  that  is  good  in  the  political  life  of 
England  depends  on  the  r^ht  of  usage  rather  than  on  that  of  printed 
paper,  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  slowly 
but  irresistibly  become  an  established  custom.  In  England  a  Presi 
prosecution  on  the  Continental  model  would  be  an  act  of  political  foUy 
and  bad  taste. 

The  Press  in  England  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  department  of 
public  authority,  by  the  side  of  Parliament,  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Crown.  It  is  the  Press  that  really  unites  as  one  nation  the  Eng^ 
and  English  colonists  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  globe;  it  fills  up  the 
gaps  in  the  written  law  and,  when  excitement  runs  high,  moulds  the 
public  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  members  of  the  Press,  who  are 
frequently  members  of  Parliament  or  other  distinguished  bodies,  oijoy 
a  respect  in  England  proportionate  to  their  influence  and  honourable 
character.  England  is  free  from  the  scandal  of  a  Press  in  the  pay  of 
the  Government 

At  the  head  of  the  English  Press  stands  7^  Times.  Its  position  is 
due  to  its  traditional  reputation  as  much  as  to  the  number  of  its 
readers.  It  was  founded  by  John  Walter  in  1788,  and  to  the  present 
day  the  Englishman  all  over  the  world  looks  upon  it  as  his  rqiresenta- 
tive  newspaper. 

In  the  mere  number  of  its  readers  The  Thues  is  for  surpassed  by  TU 
Standard^  the  chief  organ  of  the  Conservative  party,  founded  in  1827 ; 
by  The  Daily  News^  the  chief  Liberal  paper,  founded  1845,  Didcens 
being  its  first  editor;  and  by  The  Daily  Tekgrt^h^  a  liberal  oigan 
with  a  very  large  circulation.^  There  are,  of  course,  many  more  im- 
portant English  newspapers,  but  the  four  mentioned  are  the  leading 
ones.  It  was  an  English  newspaper.  The  Times^  which  invented  the 
**war  correspondent,"  who  has  now  become  an  ordinary  institution. 
English  newspapers  have  initiated  enterprises  which  in  other  countries 
would  have  been  organised  by  governmental  machinery.  They  have 
equipped  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole,  despatched  explorers  to  dis- 
cover the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  penetrate  the  heart  of  Afiica,  and 
sent  learned  men  to  carry  on  excavations  in  Assyria  and  Palestine. 
And  all  this  by  the  aid  of  the  trifling  sum,  the  cost  of  a  single  number 
printed  on  beautiful  white  paper.  Two  distinguished  war  corre- 
spondents deserve  mention  here:  William  Russell  (born  i8ao)  and 
Archibald  Forbes  (born  1838,  died  1900). 

^  The  fourth  German  edition  of  the  present  work  wms  published  in  1897. 
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The  illustrated  papers,  headed  by  TAe  Graphic  and  Illustrated 
London  News^  have  their  rivals  in  Germany:  the  Leipzig  Illustrirte 
Zeitung  will  compare  favourably  with  any  English  illustrated  paper. 
On  the  other  hand,  Art  journals,  such  as  ITte  Studio  and  The  Portfolio^ 
are  superior  to  most  foreign  newspapers  of  the  same  kind. 

England  produces  a  larger  number  of  good  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals  than  any  other  country  (Germany  not  excepted).  There  is 
the  old  Edinburgh  Review  (founded  1802),  in  which  so  much  nonsense 
had  been  written  about  English  literature  that  its  reputation  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  until  Macaulay  revived  its  failing  fortunes  by  his 
contributions.  Also  77te  Westminster  Review^  The  Quarterly  Review^ 
The  Review  of  Reviews^  Blackwood* s^  MacmiUan^s^  Comhill^  Fraser's^ 
Gentieman^s  (the  oldest),  and  Temple  Bar  Magazines,  The  Nineteenth 
Century f  The  Fortnightly  Review^  and  many  other  monthly  publications, 
partly  literary,  partly  entertaining.  The  literary  weeklies  are  more 
influential,  especially  77u  Saturday  Review  (founded  1855),  the  critical 
organ  of  the  Conservative  party,  to  which  The  Athenaum  (founded 
1828)  is  the  Liberal,  we  might  almost  say  non-party,  counterpoise. 
The  more  learned  Academy  (founded  1867)  occupies  a  position  between 
the  two  as  an  indispensable  contemporary  source  of  literary  and  philo- 
logical information. 

Lastly,  Punchy  a  weekly  satirical  journal,  political  and  otherwise, 
which  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation.  It  combines  many  of  the  good 
qualities  of  our  KladderadcUsch  in  its  better  days  and  Fliegende  Blatter. 
It  was  founded  in  184 1  by  Henry  Mayhew;  its  most  famous  contributors 
have  been  Thackeray  and  Thomas  Hood.  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  by 
the  latter  and  Jerrold's  Curtain  Lectures  first  appeared  in  it. 

The  most  important  literary  societies  also  demand  some  reference. 
The  chief  b  the  Athenaeum  (founded  1824),  which  includes  amongst 
its  meml^rs  most  well-known  literary  men.  Then  come  the  Authors' 
Club  (founded  1892),  the  Society  of  Authors  (1893),  the  Savage  Club 

Among  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  subjects  may  be 
mentioned  the  English  Goethe  Society  (1886),  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society  (1874),  the  Wiclif  Society  (1882),  the  Folk  Lore  Society  (1878), 
the  Carlyle  Society  (1877),  ^^^  ^^  Elizabethan  Literature  Society. 

^  No  longer  published. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CARLYLE  AND  RUSKIN 

"  /^^^  ARLYLE  is  a  moral  power  of  great  importance.     A  great 

C.  future  lies  before  him :  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  he 

will  produce,  or  all  he  will  achieve  by  his  writings."    This  was 

said  by  Goethe  of  his  Scottish  admirer  so  long  ago  as  1827,  at  a  period 

when  hardly  anyone  in  England  had  an  idea  how  great  a  new  power 

was  growing  up  in  Thomas  Carlyle. 

He  was  bom  on  December  4th,  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfries, 
his  father  being  a  mason ;  he  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  lived  for  a 
considerable  time,  first  alone,  and  afterwards  with  his  distinguished 
wife,  Jane  Welsh,  in  a  lonely  country-side  in  Scotland.  In  1834  he 
removed  to  Chelsea,  London,  where  he  died  on  February  5th,  1881. 

Although  Carlyle  produced  much  original  work,  remarkable  for  its 
peculiar  style,  its  depth  and  its  force,  it  was  his  destiny  to  occupy  him- 
self with  German  literature,  to  which  he  owed  a  great  deal.  It  may  be 
that  Carlyle's  works  will  entirely  cease  to  be  read ;  but  even  if  it  should 
be  so,  his  personality,  and  his  immense  importance  to  England,  as  the 
herald  of  a  new  intellectual  world,  that  of  Germany,  will  always  be 
remembered  That  radiant  light  of  Weimar,  which  shone  into  the 
mind  of  the  inexperienced  Scottish  recluse  at  the  age  of  thirty,  illumined 
it  to  the  end  of  his  career.  So  strong  was  its  effect,  that  it  entirely 
changed  his  character,  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  author.  Carlyle*s 
style,  until  he  wrote  his  work  on  Schiller  (1825),  was  calm  and  simple ; 
but  after  that  time,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Jean  Paul,  he  almost  suddenly  adopted  that  strange,  stormy, 
confused  style,  which  can  only  be  described  as  "  Carlylean  "  \  nay,  his 
very  handwriting  altered. 

Carlyle  is  called  the  founder  and  consolidator  of  the  intercommunion 
of  German  and  English  intellect :  this  is  his  enduring  merit,  and  it  is 
not  only  Germany  that  owes  him  thanks  for  it  England  is  still  more 
indebted  to  him  for  this  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  his  genius,  the 
most  valuable  that  had  been  experienced  for  centuries,  we  may  say 
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since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  About  1820  Carlyle  began  to  leazn 
German;  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  Madame  de  Stad's  book, 
De  PAUemagne,  In  1823  appeared  his  essay  on  SchiUer,  which  he 
afterwards  extended  to  a  Life  of  the  poet  In  1827  he  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter 
(March  22nd,  1832).  What  attracted  the  Puritanical  Carlyle  to  Goethe 
was  not  so  much  that  he  was  a  great  poet  as  that  he  was  a  great  man. 
In  those  early  days  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Goethe,  Carlyle  wrote  thus  of 
him :  "  His  is  the  only  healthy  mind,  of  any  extent,  that  I  hare  dis- 
covered in  Europe  for  long  generations."  And  again:  "The  si^t  of 
such  a  man  was  to  me  a  gospel  of  gospels,  and  did  verily,  I  believe, 
save  me  from  destruction,  outward  and  inward."  The  best  works  of 
his  youth  were  devoted  to  German  literature,  his  subjects  being  Jean 
Paul,  Schiller,  the  Nibelungenlied,  Novalis,  ancient  German  literature, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  several  valuable  essays  on  Goethe, 
the  most  profound  of  which  appeared  after  the  poet's  death,  when  the 
impression  made  on  him  by  his  loss  was  still  frc^.  This  essay  is  les 
disfigured  by  Carlyle's  hectoring  style  than  any  other  of  his :  it  is  a 
funeral  oration,  pronounced  by  a  great  man  over  one  still  greater. 
These  essays  on  German  poetry  are  also  interspersed  with  numerous 
translations,  some  of  which  are  excellent ;  there  are  even  metrical  ones 
among  them.  No  foreign  author  ever  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  German  mind,  in  its  highest  utterances,  as  did 
Carlyle  Goethe  thus  eulogised  him:  "  How  earnest  he  is !  And  how 
he  has  studied  us  Germans!  He  is  almost  more  at  home  in  our 
literature  than  we  ourselves  are."  In  the  evening  of  his  days  he 
declared  his  gratitude  to  Germany  at  an  important  moment,  namely, 
in  his  letter  to  The  Times  of  November  nth,  1870,  against  foreign 
intervention  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
Germany.  Carlyle's  words,  in  that  letter,  show  the  nature  of  the 
man : — 

"  That  noble,  patient,  deep,  pious,  and  solid  Germany  should  at  length  be 
welded  into  a  nation,  and  become  Queen  ctf  the  Continent,  instoui  of 
vapouring,  vainglorious,  gesticulating,  Quarrelsome,  restless,  and  over- 
sensitive France,  seems  to  me  the  hopefutlest  fact  that  has  occurred  in  my 
time." 

He  considered  his  investiture  with  the  Prussian  order  ''Pour  le 
M^rite"  (1874),  and  Bismarck's  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  eightieth 
birthday  (1875),  as  the  highest  external  honours  that  could  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him. 

Carlyle's  first  great  independent  work,  the  most  whimsical,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  profound  of  any  of  his  writings.  Sartor  Eesartus 
(1833),  is  at  once  genuinely  German  and  genuinely  "  Carlylean."    It  is 
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supposed  to  treat  of  "Clothes,  their  origin  and  influence**;  in  reality 
it  is  the  impetuous  expression  of  his  view^  of  the  world,  through  all 
outward  husks  down  to  the  very  kernel  of  things.  Carlyle's  Sartor^ 
and  the  whole  of  his  literary  labours  extending  over  more  than  fifty 
years,  had  the  same  influence  in  England  as  Kant's  "  Kategorischer 
Imperativ  **  in  Germany :  the  improvement  of  the  moral  conscience. 
During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  was  the  enemy  of  all  untruthful- 
nessy  and  all  vain  talk ;  ever  in  the  front  rank  as  a  champion  of  eternal 
things,  and  an  opponent  of  those  of  yesterday  and  to-day. 

As  early  as  1829,  in  his  essay,  Signs  of  the  TYmes^  we  observe  the 
throbbing  of  that  vein  in  Carlyle's  personality  which,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  flowed  more  richly  than  any ;  he  was  the  seer,  the  prophet  of  his 
country — ProM^tor  Angitae/  There  is  much  in  his  writings,  especially 
in  his  Latttr^ay  PampMets  (1850),  to  this  effect:  "Do  penance,  for 
the  last  day  is  at  hand ! "  He  reminds  us  of  a  poet,  or  a  sculptor  in 
Michael  Angelo's  style,  who  has  proved  a  failure.  If  we  look  at  his 
portrait  by  Watts,  now  in  the  "National  Portrait  Gallery,"  London,  we 
shall  see  that  the  resemblance  between  Carlyle  and  Michael  Angelo  is 
striking. 

His  style  is  like  his  mode  of  contemplating  ipen  and  things — one- 
sided He  either  hates  or  loves  fervently.  He  is  intolerant,  unjust, 
but  never  base,  even  where  he  is  evidently  in  the  wrong,  as  in  his 
sympathy  with  the  American  slave  States,  of  which  he  was  certainly 
ashamed  afterwards.  From  sheer  prejudice  he  would  give  vent  to  such 
utterances  as  this:  "What  have  the  Americans  done?  They  have 
doubled  their  population  every  twenty  years ! "  And  yet  he  knew,  if 
only  by  his  intercourse  with  Emerson,  that  they  had  done  more  than 
this ;  but  at  that  moment  he  did  not  see  it. 

Of  Carlyle's  style  we  may  say  that  it  stands  alone  in  England ;  and 
although  it  has  been  imitated  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  not  been  the 
foundation  of  a  "school."  Carlyle  was  a  masterer  of  language,  even 
more  than  a  master  of  it.  He  was  the  originator  of  a  large  number  of 
new  figurative  expressions,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  successes. 
*'The  unspeakable  Turk"  (1876)  is  one  of  his  happy  creations;  and 
his  splendid  character,  "  Dryasdust,"  is  well  worthy  to  be  reproduced 
in  Germany  in  a  new  form,  as  the  representative  of  the  guild  of  philo- 
logists, whom  Carlyle  so  thoroughly  detested.  But  when  all  has  been 
said,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  manner  reminds  us  slightly  of  another, 
namely,  that  of  Lyly,  with  his  euphuism.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
latter,  there  is  an  irresistible  charm  in  Carlyle's  peculiar  style  which, 
though  different  from  Lyly's,  is  equally  characteristic. 

The  pith  of  Carlyle's  view  of  human  development,  the  result  of  his 
profound  knowledge  of  German  philosophy  and  German  individualism, 
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is  to  be  found  in  his  Six  Lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero-worship^  and  ike 
Heroic  in  History  (1840).  In  face  of  the  ever-growing  t^ideoqr  to 
look  upon  all  history  as  a  production  of  the  masses,  according  to  vrtiicfa 
view  literary  history,  for  example,  should  be  the  history,  not  of  great 
authors,  but  of  the  great  public,  Carlyle  had  the  courage  to  declare 
this  noble  truth:  "Universal  history,  the  history  of  what  man  has 
accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  history  of  great  men  who 
have  worked  here."  This  sentence  contains  the  creed  of  the  hig^iest 
individualism.  Even  in  his  early  essay  on  Schiller  there  occuxs  diis 
sentence,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  "Hero-worship":  "Great 
men  are  the  fire  pillars  in  the  dark  pilgrimage  of  mankind :  the  revealed, 
embodied  possibilities  of  human  nature." 

Carlyle  remained  a  Puritan  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  the 
greatest  that  ever  lived:  a  more  fervent  one  than  his  hero,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  best  historian  he  showed  himself  in  his  work  in  five 
volumes,  CromwelPs  Letters  and  Speeches  (1845).  It  is  almost  entirdy 
due  to  Carlyle  that  the  portrait  of  Cromwell  no  longer  holds  an  un- 
settled position  in  history.  To  him  Cromwell  was  the  armed  i^ipeal  of 
Puritanism  to  the  invisible  God  of  heaven  against  many  and  visible 
devils  on  earth  and  elsewhere;  and  this  great  Puritan  speaks  of 
Puritanism  as  "  England's  last  heroism." 

Besides  Cromwell^  Carlyle  produced  two  other  gigantic  historical  w(»k% 
The  French  Revolution  {ixom  1834  till  lZ^^\2indFrederich  the  Great  (Jsom 
1 85 1  to  1865).  The  charm  of  both  works,  and  more  especially  of  the 
first,  lies  in  Carlyle's  poetical  talent.  Should  any  historical  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  be  still  accounted  worth  reading  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  years,  it  would  be,  above  all  others,  Carlyle's  Hist&ry  of 
the  French  Revolution^  which  may  more  justly  be  called  a  poem.  It 
has  been  proved  from  documentary  evidence  that  he  has  made  many 
mistakes;  but,  speaking  generally,  no  one  has  drawn  so  faithful  a 
picture  of  that  fearful  period,  and  that  just  because  of  its  poetical 
language. 

The  following  example  is  Carlyle  throughout,  the  Puritan  who 
believes  in  a  God  of  vengeance,  rather  than  in  any  other : — 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

Yes,  poor  Louis,  Death  hath  found  thee.  No  palace  walls  or  life-guards, 
gorgeous  tapestries,  or  gilt  buckram  of  stifTest  ceremonial  could  keep  him 
out;  but  he  is  here,  here  at  thv  very  life-breath,  and  will  extinguish  it 
Thou,  whose  whole  existence  hitherto  was  a  chimera  and  scenic  show,  at 
length  becomes  a  reali^;  sumptuous  Versailles  bursts  asunder,  like  a 
dream,  into  void  Immensity :  Time  is  done,  and  all  the  scafiblding  of  Time 
falls  wrecked  with  hideous  clangour  around  the  soul :  the  pale  kingdoms 
yawn  open ;  there  must  thou  enter,  naked,  all  unking'd,  and  await  what  is 
appointed  thee  I    Unhappy  man,  there  as  thou  tumest^  in  dull  agony,  on 
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thy  bed  of  weariness,  what  a  thought  is  thine  !  Purgatory  and  Hell-fire, 
now,  all  too  possible,  in  the  prospect ;  in  the  retrospect,  alas !  what  thing 
didst  thou  do  that  were  not  better  undone?  what  mortal  didst  thou 
generously  help?  what  sorrow  hadst  thou  mercy  on? 

Frightful,  O  Louis,  seem  these  moments  for  thee.  We  will  pry  no  further 
into  £e  horrors  of  a  sinner's  death-bed. 

This  is  the  same  Puritan  who,  in  his  otherwise  very  beautiful  essay 
on  Bums,  could  not  withhold  a  poisonous  drop  of  Puritanical  self- 
righteousness  (see  p.  361). 

Carlyle  is  accounted  the  greatest  modem  English  historian.  He  was 
a  poet,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  histoiy,  but  was  lacking  in  the  first  quality 
of  an  historian,  namely,  justice.  His  views  are  retrospective;  but  the 
verdicts  he  arrives  at  are  quite  unhistorical.  Carlyle  measures  all  the 
men  of  the  past,  not  according  to  their  merits,  but  by  his  own  standard. 
He  does  not  understand  how  to  make  allowances.  He  censures 
persons  who  have  been  dead  for  fifty  years,  because  they  were  not  so 
wise  as  himself,  with  the  richer  experience  of  those  fifty  years. 

When  Carlyle  died,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  a  deep  sorrow  was  felt 
throughout  England.  It  was  recognised  that  with  him  a  great  light 
had  been  extinguished ;  that  one  of  those  men  had  been  called  away 
who,  in  the  words  of  a  fine  English  saying,  "  leave  the  world  a  little 
better  than  they  found  it."  It  was  only  out  of  respect  to  his  last  wish 
that  he  was  not  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  he  rests  with  his  own 
dead,  in  his  native  Scotland,  at  Ecclefechan. 

John  Ruskin,  bom  in  London  February  7th,  18 19,  is  of  all  men 
living^  England's  greatest  author  and  strongest  intellectual  power.  It 
is  indeed  incomprehensible  that  he  should  be  unknown  in  Germany, 
except  in  comparatively  limited  circles,  and  that  most  of  his  works  are 
lacking  in  the  German  public  libraries.  In  the  last  two  German 
exhibitions  of  English  literature  even  his  name  is  not  to  be  found! 
In  England  no  doubt  is  felt  that  Ruskin  is  the  last  surviving  author  of 
the  very  first  rank ;  at  any  rate,  that  he  is  England's  greatest  prose 
writer  of  modern  times.  Among  German  authors,  Vischer  may  be 
compared  with  him,  the  chief  points  of  difference  being  that  Vischer 
was  the  greater  poet,  but  that,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  his 
writings  had  less  influence  in  Germany  than  Ruskin's  in  England. 
It  is  to  Ruskin,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  whether  living  or  dead, 
that  Englishmen  are  indebted  for  the  nobler  views  they  possess  of  the 
arts  and  of  culture.  He  is  their  Winckelmann  and  their  Lessing  in 
one.  But,  in  addition  to  what  he  has  effected  in  this  way,  Ruskin, 
now  almost  an  octogenarian,  is  (somewhat  like  Carlyle)  to  be  con« 

'  [Died  Jannary  20th,  1900.]    As  before  noted,  the  fourth  German  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  published  in  1897. 
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sidered  as  England's  seer,  her  faithful,  inteUectual  Eckait  He  also 
reminds  us  of  Tolstoi:  England's  modem  ethical  movement,  the 
higher  perception  of  all  great  things,  which  unmistakably  distinguishes 
the  second  half  of  this  century,  culminates  in  Ruskin. 

The  work  of  his  life  has  been  enormous;  in  bulk  it  resembles 
Goethe's,  and  exceeds  the  whole  of  Carlyle's.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
no  mere  scribbler;  he  has  never  written  anything  worthless  or  unim- 
portant His  best  works  are  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  artistic 
taste.  His  principal  writings  in  this  field  are  Stones  of  Venice  (1851), 
which  is  not  only  the  grandest  work  on  the  development  of  art  in 
Venice,  but  on  Renaissance  architecture  in  general ;  The  Seven  Lamfi 
of  Architecture  (1849),  Lectures  on  Art  (1870),  ArcUra  FenteHci  (1870], 
on  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  art  of  sculpture.  His  writings  in 
praise  of  the  skill  of  the  English  landscape  painter  Turner  grew  by 
little  and  little  into  the  great  work  entitled  Modem  Painters  (in  five 
volumes,  1843-59);  also  a  smaller  book,  Notes  on  the  Turner  GaUery 
(1856).  In  The  EagUs  Nest  (1872)  he  treats  of  the  relations  betwe^ 
the  natural  sciences  and  the  arts.  In  the  intervals  between  these 
works  this  combative  man  collected  his  controversial  writings  on 
questions  of  the  most  widely  differing  character  into  the  book  entitled 
Arrows  of  the  Chase.  In  all  these  and  many  other  works  he  proved 
himself  to  be  the  awakener  and  strengthener  of  England's  conscience  in 
matters  of  art.  His  idea  of  art  is  the  highest  imaginable ;  true  art  and 
religion  are  to  him  the  same  thing;  he  realises  the  saying  of  Goethe: 
"  Art  rests  upon  reb'gious  feeling  of  a  certain  kind ;  a  deep  and  un- 
shaken earnestness." 

Ruskin  brought  his  convictions  and  his  life  into  perfect  harmony. 
:  As  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  that  is  called  materialism,  the  factory  system, 
money-making,  and  the  development  of  the  large  towns,  he  retired 
to  the  solitude  of  the  Lake  District,  and,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  last  two  generations,  resided  in  his  quiet  little  comer  of  the 
world  (Brantwood,  on  Coniston  Lake).  His  life  was  that  of  a 
man  of  excellent  disposition,  ever  increasing  in  his  love  for  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Men  will  be  able  to  say  of  him  that  there 
lay  behind  him,  even  while  living,  ''that  which  unites  us  all:  the 
ordinary." 

Ruskin  also  laboured  actively  in  another  and  not  less  important  way, 
that  is,  as  a  writer  on  questions  affecting  the  moral  and  economical  life 
of  the  people.  His  views  of  political  economy  differ  entirely  from 
those  usually  entertained  on  the  subject ;  they  may  be  fairly  described 
as  moral,  or  human  political  economy. 

It  matters  little  how  men  judge  of  his  doctrines  in  isolated  cases : 
even  his  opponents  allow  that  Ruskin  approached  every  question  ch 
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social. life  treated  by  him  from  a  peculiar  and  serious  point  of  view. 
His  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  are  Unto  the  Last  (i860),  Munera 
Pulveris  (1862),  Sesame  and  Lilies  (1869),  The  Ethics  of  the  Dust 
(1866),  Time  and  Tide  (1867),  Fors  Clavigera  (a  collection  of  letters  to 
British  working  men,  from  187 1  to  1884).  Although  he  assumes  a 
combative  attitude  in  all  these  books,  and  contends  incessantly  against 
that  view,  in  particular,  of  political  economy  which  takes  no  account 
of  the  minds  of  working-men,  his  style,  in  spite  of  all  the  force  with 
which  he  asserts  his  peculiar  views,  is  much  clearer  and  calmer  than 
Carlyle's.  Of  the  two,  Ruskin's  is  the  more  sunny,  more  hopeful 
nature;  unlike  Carlyle,  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  censuring  and  con- 
demning: he  points  out  what  is  better,  and  the  path  leading  to  it.  I 
Nor  is  he  so  obstinate  or  opinionated  as  his  great  contemporary  and 
friend  Carlyle ;  in  later  editions  of  his  works  we  find  Ruskin  readily 
and  ingenuously  admitting  errors  he  has  discovered.  His  style  is  a 
charming  mixture  of  sublimity,  enthusiasm,  and  sound  English  common 
sense.  There  is  no  book  of  his,  even  of  those  which  appear  to  be 
written  in  the  most  technical  style  (such,  for  instance,  as  his  work 
on  thunder-clouds  in  painting),  which  the  reader  can  peruse  without 
deep  interest  And  even  when  Ruskin's  views  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  so-called  spirit  of  the  times  (as,  especially,  in  his  hatred  of 
machine  labour),  they  are  founded  on  noble  and  veiy  justifiable 
grounds.  He  hates  machine  labour,  because  it  blunts  and  debases  the  | 
mind  of  the  working-man. 

In  order  to  show  the  spirit  which  animated  Ruskin,  and  the  style  of 
which  he  was  such  a  master,  we  here  give  two  short  examples,  the  first 
being  a  piece  of  bitter  sarcasm,  the  second  of  a  serious  character,  yet 
benevolently  anticipating  a  happy  future : — 

If  the  English  public  were  informed  that  engineers  were  now  confident, 
after  their  practice  in  the  Cenis  and  St  Gothard  Tunnels,  that  they  could 
ms^e  a  railway  to  hell,  the  British  public  would  instantly  invest  in  the  con- 
cern to  any  amount,  and  stop  church  building  all  over  the  country,  for  fear 
of  diminishing  the  dividends. 

We  will  try  to  take  some  small  piece  of  English  ground,  beautiful,  peace- 
ful, and  fruitfiiL  We  will  have  no  steam-engines  upon  it,  and  no  railroads  ; 
we  will  have  no  untended  or  unthought-of  creatures  in  it ;  none  wretched, 
but  the  sick ;  none  idle,  but  the  dead.  We  will  have  no  liberty  upon  it ; 
but  instant  obedience  to  known  law,  and  appointed  persons ;  no  equality 
upon  it ;  but  recognition  of  every  bettemess  that  we  can  find,  and  reproba- 
tion of  every  worseness. 

When  we  want  to  go  anywhere,  we  will  go  there  quietly  and  safely,  not  at 
forty  miles  in  the  risk  of  our  lives  ;  when  we  want  to  carry  anythmg  any- 
where, we  will  carry  it  either  on  the  backs  of  beasts,  or  our  own,  or  in  carts 
or  boats ;  we  will  have  plenty  of  flowers  and  vegetables  in  our  gardens, 
plenty  of  com  and  grass  m  our  fields,  and  few  bricks. 
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We  will  have  some  music  and  poetry ;  the  children  shall  learn  to  d^iUce  to 
it  and  sing  to  it  I  perhaps  some  (tf  the  old  people,  in  time,  may  alsa — From 
Fors  Clavigera, 

With  John  Ruskin  we  will  conclude  this  work  on  the  history  of 
English  literature.  Traces  of  this  extraordinary  man  and  author  may 
be  met  with  in  the  life  of  all  branches  of  English  art  during  the  la^ 
fifty  years,  and  the  memory  of  his  days  on  earth  will  still  live  in  a 
distant  future.  He  is  one  of  the  few  all-round  men  of  our  time,  who 
are  able  to  point  out  to  everyone  a  way  to  be  followed  dosely,  and 
with  singleness  of  purpose.  He  has  also  produced  some  poetry,  whidi, 
like  all  his  writings,  is  of  unusual  power — although  a  truly  poetic  genius 
was  denied  him. 
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TOMBS  AND   MONUMENTS   OF  ENGLISH   AUTHORS, 
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THE  following  are  either  interred  in  Poet's  Comer,  or  honourably 
commemorated  by  monuments  there: — Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare  (buried  at  Stratford-on-Avon),  Ben  Jonson, 
Drayton,  Dryden,  Rowe  (the  first  biographer  of  Shakespeare), 
Milton  (buried  in  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  London),  Congreve, 
Butler,  Prior,  Gay,  Addison,  James  Thomson  (author  of  "The 
Seasons  **),  Oliver  Goldsmith,  S.  Johnson,  Newton,  William  Pitt, 
Macpherson,  Sheridan,  Cumberland,  Wilberforce,  Wordsworth, 
Coleriixse,  Southey,  Campbell,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Disraeu, 
Robert  Browning,  Tennyson,  Longfellow  (the  only  American; 
he  is  commemorated  by  a  bust),  Macaulay,  Grote,  Darwin, 
Richard  Cobden,  Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold. 
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teenth century,  349 

DrapUt^i  Letters^  The,  315 

X>rayton,  Michael,  217 

2>r€am^  Tke,  369 

Drgam  of  Eugene  Aram^  7%e,  416 

Dream  of  the  Cross^  T%€,  36 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthomden, 

239 
Dryden,  John,  266-9 
Duchess t  The  Book  if  the^  64 
Duchess  of  Mai/,  The,  197 
Dunbar,  William,  73 
Duruiad,  The^  283 


Earthly  Paradise,  The,  433 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  440 

Edward  III.,  145,  147 

Eikon  Basilike,  239,  254 

Eikonoklastes,  240,  254 

Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady,  282 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  329 

Eliot,  George,  441,  455-8 

Elliott,  Ebenezer,  418 

Eloisa  to  Ahelard,  282 

Encyclopaedists,  the,  277 

Endymion  (Keats),  397  ;  (Lord  Beacons- 
field).  459 

English  Bards  and  Scotch   Reviemers, 

368,  370 
English  Humorists   of  the  Eighteenth 

Century,  The,  454 
Englishman,  The,  309 
Efnthalamium  (Spenser),  205 
Esmond,  454 
Essays :  Bacon,  227 ;  Locke,  242,  294 ; 

Antony,   Earl   of   Shaftesbury,    296 ; 

Swift,  3 1 5 ;  De Quincey,  462;  Macaulay, 

467 ;  Freeman,  469 
Essay  on  Man,  280,  283  ;  on  Criticism, 

281 ;    on  the  Freedom   of   Wit   and 

Humour,  2g6 ;  on.  Projects,  304 ;  on 

the  OrigincU  Genius  and  Writings  of 

Homer,    322;    on    the    Genius    and 

Writings  of  Pope,  322 
Eugene  Aram,  458 
EuphueSy  113,  223 ;  Euphuism,  224 
Evelina,  440 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  190 
Examiner,  The,  309,  3x2 
Exeter  Book,  7^he,  31 


Fdbiola^  447 

Fabliaux,  42 ;  influence  of,  45,  60 

Fairy  Queen,  The,  207  seq» 

Falcon,  The,  427 

False  Demetrius,  350 

Farquhar.  George,  270 

Fanstus  (Marlowe),  117 

FeHx  Holt,  456 

Fielding,  Henry,  345 

F^ine  at  the  Fair,  431 

Fletcher,  John,  193 

Flower  and  the  Luf,  Tie,  65 

Ford,  John,  196 

Fors  Clavigerut  481 

For  the  Sake  of  Somdbody,  359 

Four  Georges,  The,  454 

Frankenstein,  439 

Frederick  the  Great,  478 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  469 

Freethinkers,  9,  292  seq. 

Free  Thoughts  of  Religion,  297 

French:  langwage  copied  by  Saxoas, 
41 ;  decline  of,  in  England,  42 ;  Verse- 
Romance,  45 ;  value  of  imitatioQS 
from,  46 

French  Revolution,  The,  478 

Friar  Bacon  and  FHar  Bungay,  115 

Froude,  J.  A.,  468 

Fuller,  Thomas,  cited,  189,  240 


Game  of  Chess,  A,  aoo 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,  106 

Gardiner,  S.  R.,  469 

Gascoigne,  George,  109 

Gay,  John,  285 

Gdir,  398 

Gentle  Shepherd,  The,  290 

Geoftey  of  Monmouth,  43  ;  Ckramck^ 
107 

German,  language,  compared  with  Eng- 
lish, i-g  passtm;  lyrics  inflnenced  1^ 
English,  9;  Germanic  immigntion, 
14 ;  elements  in  English,  21 ;  words 
in  English,  percentage  of,  22;  or%pn 
of  Ei^lish  words,  23;  appreci&tioo 
of  Shakespeare,  172  x^. ;  translation  of 
English  lireethought,  300;  folklore, 
affected  by  English,  323 ;  novel  con- 
trasted with  English,  437;  scientific 
writingsditto,465;  influenceon  Carlyle, 

475  *«y. 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  405 

Giaour,  The,  374 

Gibbon,  Edward,  340 

Godwin,  William,  440 ;  Mary,  439 

Going  out  ef  Israel,  The,  33 

Gorboduc,  t07,  161 

Govemail  of  Princes,  The,  70 


GowevTohn,  £5,  69 
Gray,  Tbomas,  339 
Uteen,  Robert,  iia,  114;  John  Ridmrd, 

469 
Grimm,  Jacob,  dted,  15 
Grote,  Gecoge,  46S 
CmmilmgHax,  The,  397 
GuardioH,  The,  309 
Guliiver't  Traoels,  315 

H 
Ha.lUm,  Heoiy,  466 
Hamltt,  141 
Haniagton,  Jftmes,  340 
Havtloci  and  Horn,  Epics,  45  uq. 
Htbrm  Melodies,  374 
"  Henry  the  Huutrel,"  ^^ 
Hairy  IV.  (Puts  I.  and  IL),  140 
Henry  V.,  140 
Htmy  VI.  (Part  I.),  138  ;  {Parts  II, and 

lit),  I*. 
Htmy  VIII.,  144 
Herbert,  Lord,  of  Cheibuiy,  193 
Hertwttrd  the  Wake,  447 
Htr  Majiity's  Tamer,  470 
Heroes  ami  Hen  fVenhip,  478 
Herridc,  Robert,  138 
Heywood,  John,  93 ;  Thomas,  147,  198 
HitronyTna,  115 
Higden,  Ralph,  48,  86 
Hind  arid  the  Fanlher,  The,  266 
Historians,  333  seq. ;  465  leq. 
HUtery:  if  Animated  Nature,  349 ;  cj 


9/ the  Rgman  Empire,  Xfl;  of  England 

fHume],339;(Smotletty,347;(HaUBm), 
466;  (Macanlay),  466;  (Froude),  468; 


( Preeiiian),469;(Grcen  ),469;(Gardber), 
469 ;  ef  Eun^,  465  ;  ef  Jehn  Bull, 
317  ;  ef  Laltn  Chrislianityr,  465 ;  0/ 
Scetland,  340;  of  the  iVerld,  Z15 

ffiltriomaitix,  301,  136 

Hobbes,  Hiomss,  340 

Hcffmaim.ot  A  Kevenge /era  Father, aot 


Hogg,  JtJB 
Hollaed 


I,  363 


shed,  Raphael,  330 
Hemer,  Ch«piiuu)'s,  3ai 
Heneii  Pnw^y  {For  d  thatl),  356 
Hood,  lliomas,  414 
Hooka,  Richud,  113 
Hours  ef  Idleness,  370 
Heme  ef  Fame,  The,  65 
Home  ef  Life,  The,  433 
Howwa,  Henry,  Earlof  Surrey,  211  seq. 
Hud^rai,  344,  303 
HtOe  and  the  Hightingale,  The,  45 
Hume,  Dftvid,  141,  339 
Himfkrey  Ctinher,  347 
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Idler,  The,  31 1 
Iifylls  ef  the  King,  The,  43s 
Imagitiary  Cenversatieni,  399 
Inchbald,  EliiabeCh  (Simpson),  440 
Indian  Serenade,  The,  390 
Ingaldsby  Legends,  The,  417 
In  JUetmriani,  43  j 

Inquiry  Canurning  HumaH  Understand- 
ing, Ah,  340 
Interludes,  The,  93 

Irish  Melodies,  ifxi  tea. 

Isabella,  or  The  Pet  ef  Basil,  397 

Italian,  The,  438  teg. 

Italian   Nevelle,   (to;    bHueoce   of,    on 

Chaucer,  61 
Italy,  406 

//  is  Ntoer  Tee  Laie  le  Mend,  446 
Ixien  in  Heaven,  460 


ifi/iard,A46 
.  of  ScotlMd,  73 
S.  P.  R.,  446 
^.,460 

m 

Douglas,  464 
ie,  35" 

Walla,  The,  1 19 
idersan,  myje,  359 
ip";  330     , 
ili/ax.  Gentleman,  464 


ilt^,  Ge 


I,  31Q 


ynAi/  emd  ether  Peenii 
Judith,  i\ 
fuliusCx, 


K 


ue,  387 


Keats,  396 
King  Alfred,  a  mi 
King  Jehn,  140 
Kio^ake,  Alexander  W.,  469 
King  Lear,  143 
Kingsley,  Charlei,  446 
King's  Quhair    The,  73 
"  ighlaflheBa 
I,  Thomas,  I. 
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Lady  §f  iki  Lake^  HU^  444 

Laila  Rcokk^  402 

Lftndor,  Walter  Savage,  398 

Langbmd,  William,  07 

Tangnage,  English,  The,  13-26;  Roman 
wordsin,  13;  Danish  ditto,  15;  charac- 
teristics of  early,  16;  Norman  inflaence 
on,  19^  34;  Germanic  <&.,  21  m^.;  per- 
centage of  Germanic  words  m,  22; 
richnos  of,  24 

Lara,zu 

LaiUr-day  Pamphlets^  477 

Last  Day  ^  Tke,  288 

Zasi  Days  of  Pimpni^  Tk$^  458 

Lay  of  tit  Last  Minstrtl^  Tke^  444 

Layamon,  42 

Lays  ofAiuumi  Romt^  466 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  470 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  273 

Legtmd  of  Good  fVomen,  65 

L^ers  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
299;  of/umms,  33S 

LUion  om  the  Study  oMd  Uu  tf  mstory, 
298 

Lettors  to  Sorma^  294 

LeuiatJkam,  240 

Lewes,  George  Henry,  471 

Lewis,  Matthew,  439 

Z^ft^,  288 

Lsfe  (Frands  Bacon),  229 

Life  and  Doatk  of/ason,  TTke,  433 

Life  and  Deatk  of  Thomas^  Lord  Crom^ 
woUy  144 

Life  of  Caftain  Singietot^  306 

Life  of  Johnson^  311 

Lives  of  the  Poets^  310 

Lindsay,  David,  93 

Ltteratnre,  character  of  English,  1-9; 
compared  with  French,  2  seq,^  99; 
with  German,  7 ;  Early  E^lish,  27-39 ; 
Middle  English,  41-50;  affected  by 
Puritanism,  8,  235  seq,\  under  the 
last  Stuarts,  263  seq,\  influence  of 
English,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  277 

LiUU  Dorrit^  452 

Locke,  John,  241 

LocksUy  ffali,  423,  425 

LocrisUf  108,  144 

Lodge,  Thomas,  112 

London  GatetU^  Tke^  307 

London  Lickfenny^  70 

London  Frodigal^  The^  144 

LothatTf  460 

Lover^  Tke^  309 

Lov^s  Labour^s  Lost,  138 

Lucrece,  148 

Lydgate,  dted,  $1,  65,  70 

Lyly,  John,  112,  223 


LyricSf  69;  old,  81,  204,  211 ;  in  the 
drama,  216 ;  contrasted  with  Fiendi, 
217;  Donne\  218;  Decker's,  <».: 
Tennyson's,  423 ;  Browning's,  430 

M 

Macanlay,  Lord,  dted.  236,  238*  466 

Macbeth^  143 

Maodonald,  George,  446 

Macpherson,  James,  323 

Maephorso9fs  Farewell^  358 

Maid's  Tragedy,  Tie,  193 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  297 

Manfred,  367,  376 

Mapes,  Walter,  81 

Marino  Faliero,  379 

Bfark>we,  Christof^er,  112,  115,  120 

Marmion,\i^ 

Marrvat,  Frederick,  463 

Marsh,  Lectures  on  the  English  Languogt, 

dted,  21 
Martin  ChuzzUwit,  451 
Martincan,  Harriet,  470 
Mash  of  Anarchy,  The^  388 
Massacre  of  Paris  (Marlowe),  120;  (Lee), 

Masstnger,  Philip,  195 

Matthias  Qandius,  155 

Max  Miiller,  dted,  24 

MaundmlU^  The  Voyage  and  TrasoiU 

cf  Sir  John,  48 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  140 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  TTke,  145  stf. 
Merry  Wioes  of  Windsor,  The,  140 
Message,  The  JIusbanePs,  35 
Metro,  The,  of  Boethius,  37  seq, 
Middkmarch,  456 
Middleton,  lliomas,  200 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream^  A,  ijg 
Milman,  H.  H.,  465 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  471 
Mii/on  the  Floss,  The,  456 
Milton,  John,  250-62 
Minot,  Laurence,  69,  75 
Minstrels,  80 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  The^ 


Mithridates^  273 

Monk,  The,  439 

Monody  on  GarriclCs  Death,  351 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Woitley,  299 

Moonstone,  The,  463 

Moore,  Thomas,  399  seq. 

Moralists,  292  seq. 

Moralities,  the,  92 ;  the  Vice,  ih. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  221 

Morning  Dream,  The,  331 

Morris,  William,  433 

Much  Ado  about  /tShing,  140 

Mulock,  Miss  (Mrs.  Cnuk),  4^ 
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Munera  Puiveris,  481 

Miimy,  J.  A.  H.,  471 

Mynheer  fan  van  Olden  Bameveld,  195 

Mysteries,  or  Miiade  Plays,   85  se^, ; 

difference  between  French  and  English, 

88 ;  waning  of,  92 
Mysteries  of  Udolphe^  The^  438 


N 

Nash,  Thomas,  1 12 

Natural  History  of  Religion^  Tke,  340 

Ntgnfs  Complaint^  The,  331 

Nero^  273 

New  America,  470 

Newcomesj  The,  4$$ 

Newnum,  J.  H.,  Cardinal,  447 

New  fVay  to  pay  Old  Debts^  A,  195 

Nicholas  Nickkby,  411 

Night  Thoughts,  288  seq, 

Norman  Conquest,   17 ;   effects  of,   on 

English  lAnguage,  19  seq,,  24;  effects 

on  mtellectual  lue,  41 
Norsemen,  17 

Northumberland,  Supremacy  of,  27 
Norton,  Thomas,  107 
Novel,  The,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 

343  s^^'t  in  the  nineteenth  century, 

437  ^*9'\  the  historical,  443  seq.\  the 

character,  449  seq. 
Novum  Orgunum,  227 


Ocdere,  cited,  51,  70 

Oceana^  469 

Ode  on  a  Grecian   Um,  ^397 ;   on  the 

Receipt  of  my  Mothet^s  Picture,  331 ; 

on  Solitude,  279;  to  Immortality,  410; 

to  my  Son,  416 ;  to  the  Death  of  a 

favourite  Cat,  329 
Old  Curiosity  Shop^  The,  452 
Old  Lam,  The,  196 
Oliver  Tavist,  451 

On  Authority  in  Religious  Questions,  298 
On  Original  Composition,  289 
On  the  Necessity  of  Atheism,  387 
Opus  Majus,  49 
Orm,  Ormulum,  44 
Orosius,  Historical  Boohs  of,  38 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,   King   Alfred's 

Translation  from  Dt  ConsolationePhilo- 

sofhia,  17 
Osstan,  Poems  of,  323 
Othello,  142 
Otway,  Thomas,  271 
Oitr  Mutual  Friend,  452 
Our  Puritan  Widem,  I44 


PaUadis  Tamia,  130,  137,  149. 

Pamela,  344 

Pantheisticon,  294 

Paracelsus,  429 

Paradise  Lost,  251,  257 ;  Repdned,  261 

Parliament  of  Foules,  7%e,  04 

Passionate  Shepherd,  The,  1x6 

Peele,  George,  112,  115 

Pelham,  458 

Pendennis,  454 

Pepys,  Samud,  264 

Percy,  Bishop  Thomas,  78,  323 

Peregrine  PichU,  347 

Pericles,  144 

Periodicals,  473 

Perhin  IVarbech,  197 

Peter  Simple,  463 

Philosophy,  origin  of  eighteenth-century, 
241,  292  ;  newer  English,  470  seq» 

Phomix,  The,  36 

Pickwick  Papers,  The,  450 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The,  430 

Piers  Ploughman* s  Vision,  60,  67 

Pilgrim* s  Progress,  244 

Pippa  Passes,  429 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  333 

Pity  for  Poor  Africans,  331 

Pleasures  of  Hope,  The,  405 

Poetaster,  The,  192 

Poetry,  development  of  Old  English 
political  lyric,  69 ;  Old  English  national, 
75 ;  English  national  contrasted  with 
French,  83;  sixteenth  -  century  lyric, 
204  seq,,  211  seq,\  supremacy  of  form 
in  English,  278 ;  on  social  questions, 
414 

Politicians,  333  seq. 

Political  Economy  {MtLriineaM),  470 

PopanUla,  460 

Pope,  Alexander,  277-84 

Prayer  Book,  English,  231 

Prayer  in  the  Prospect  of  Death,  361 

Press,  Freedom  of  the,  3,  471  seq, 

Preston,  Thomas,  94 

Pride  and  Prejudice,  441 

Princess,  The,  425 

Printing,  Introduction  of,  71 

Prior,  Matthew,  285 

Proletariate  Family  in  England,  A,  418 

Prometheus  Unbound,  388  seq. 

Promise  of  May,  The,  427 

Prose,  Early  English,  37 ;  cir,  sixteenth 
century,  220 ;  Milton's,  253 ;  political, 
333  sejf.,  465  seq,i  historical,  333  seqr, 
scientific,  470  seq, 

Prynne,  William,  202 

Puritanism,  and  the  Stage,  202 ;  Sidney's 
Defence  of  Poesie  and,  226 ;  effects  on 
Literature,  8,  235  seq,\  on  Art,  236; 
of  Milton,  250,  259 
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"Queen's  Actors,  The,"  126 
QtUem  Mad,  391 
Qtuen  Maryy  427 
Qutm'i  WtJUy  The,  362 

R 

RaddiBEe,  Ann  (Ward),  438 

Raldfh,  Sir  Walter,  215 

Ralph  Roister  Doister,  105 

Rambler,  The,  31  z 

Ramsay,  Allan,  289 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  The,  a8l 

Rasselas,  311 

Reade,  Cwles,  446 

Reflections  oh  the  RenohUion  in  Framu, 

335 
Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  78, 

323 
Renaissance,  The,  100  seq, 

Reveng$,  The  (Young),  288 

Revenget^s  Trigedy,  The^  201 

Review  The,  304 

Revolt  of  Islam,  The,  386 

Richard  IL,  139 

Richard  III.,  139 

Richardson,  Samuel,  344 

Ringandthe  Booh,  The,  429 

Rol^t  of  Gloucester,  47 

Robertson,  William,  340 

Robin  ffoodBaUadi,  75 

Robinson  Crusoe,  305 

Roderick  Random,  346 

Rogers,  Samuel,  406 

Roman  Actor,  The,  196 

Roman  de  la  Rose,  64,  68,  73 

Romans,  in  Englsind,  13  seq, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  139 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  431 

Rowleys  Poems,  326 

Rule  Britamiia,  287 

Ruskin,  John,  479-82 


Sackville,  Thomas,  107,  108 

ScUnt  Ratharina,  85 

Sartor  Resartus,  470 

Satiromastix,  192 

Saxons,  incursion  of,  15 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Lift,  456 

Science,  465 

"School,"  *The  Satanic,"  380;  "The 

Lake,"  404  sea, ;  the  two  contrasted,  407 
School  for  Scandal,  The,  351 
Scotland,  linguistic  development  of,  71 ; 

early  poets  of,  72  seq,*,  influence  on 

Englisn  Literature,  362 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  439,  443^ 
Seafarer,  The,  35 


Seasons,  The,  287 

Sefamts,  192 

Si^'Belp,  470 

SraptU,  Frands,  239 

Seneca,  102;  influenoe  of  the  Seneca 
drama,  102,  105,  l6i 

Sense  atid  Sensibility,  441 

Sensitive  Plant,  The,  39s 

Sentimental  Journey,  The,  347 

Sesame  and  JMies,  481 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  The,  480 

Shaftesbury,  Antony,  Earl  of,  295 

Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  110-20; 
life,  123-35;  diaractrr,  132;  works, 
135;  Quartos,  i^;  first  Folio,  ik.\ 
plays  of,  in  detail,  i37'-44;  doubtfnl 
plays,  144 ;  Poems,  148 ;  Poetic  Giiit, 
151;  the  artist,  158;  his  culture  and 
its  sources,  164;  contempoiaij  opinioQ 
on,  167;  in  Germany,  172;  in  Fiance, 
175;  vain  questionings  about,  176; 
the  Bacon  craze,  179 

SheUey,  38^5 

Shephertfs  CcUendar,  The^  204 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  350 

She  Steeps  to  Conquer,  349 

Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  The, 

303 

Sibyl,  The,  350 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  dted,  78,  212,  224 

Signs  of  the  Times,  477 

sScLS  Mamer,  456 

Sir  Charles  Gfimdison,  344 

Sir  John  Okkastle,  144 

Sir  Patrick  Spens,  79 

Skelton,  John,  93,  210 

Sketches  by  Box,  450 

Smiles,  Samuel,  470 

Smith,  Adam,  338 

Smollett,  Tobias,  346 

Societies,  literary  and  other,  473 

Song  of  the  fVanderer,  The,  28,31 

Soimets,  of  Shakespeare,  149 ;  of  Spenser, 

207,  211 ;  of  Milton,  256 
Southey,  Robert,  411 
Spanish  Gipsy,  The  (Middletoo),  300 ; 

(G.  EUot),  457 
Speaator,  The,  308 
Spencer,  Herbert,  471 
Spenser,  Edmund,  204-9 
Staj:e,  Th^  in  Miracle  Plays,  89;  m 

England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  no; 

De  Witt* s  drawing  of,  179 
Stanza,  The,  Chaucerian,  53;  Spenserian, 

208 
Steele,  Richard,  306 
Sterne,  Laurence,  347 
Still,  Bishop  John,  106 
Stones  of  Venice,  The,  480 
Story  of  Rimini,  The,  398 
Story  of  S^urd,  The,  433 
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Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  21 1  seq. 
Swift,  Jonatlian,  312-17 
**  Symbolism,"  modem,  93 
System  of  Black  Magic  ^  306 


Tali  of  a  Tub,  A,  313 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  140 

Tarn  aShanUr,  357 

Tosh,  The,  331 

Tat/er,  The,  307 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  240 

Tempest,  The,  143 

Temwson,  Alfred,  Lord,  421-7 

Thackezay,  W.  M.,  452-5 
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